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In  the  body  of  the  Magazine,  a  few  errors  occur  in  the  spelling  of  the  botanical  names,  the 
capitalizing  the  generic  and  specific  names,  their  derivation  and  accentuation ;  these  are  all 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Progress  of  Horticut- 
tare  in  the  United  States^  during  the  year  1861.  By  the 
Editob. 

No  two  seasons  could  be  much  more  the  reverse  of  each 
other  than  those  of  1850  and  1861.  While  the  peculiarities 
of  the  former  were  a  mild  winter,  a  cool  and  wet  summer, 
and  a  fine  autumn ;  those  of  the  last  year  were  a  cold  win- 
ter, a  dry  summer,  and  a  cold  and  unpleasant  autumn. 
Viewed  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  season  on  crops,  &^c.  as 
a  whole,  the  year  just  passed  has  been  highly  favorable,  and  in 
some  respects  more  satisfactory  to  the  horticulturist  than 
either  of  the  two  which  preceded  it.  If  we  except  the  pear, 
which  now  for  the  third  year  has  not  produced  a  third  of  a 
crop,  other  fruits  seem  to  have  been  full  up  to  the  average. 
Peaches  were  unusually  abundant  and  of  fair  quality,  but  not 
of  large  size.  Apples  tolerably  abundant,  and  of  other  fruits 
a  good  supply.  Whether  another  year  is  to  be  added  to  the 
cycle  so  imfavorable  to  the  pear,  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  coming  season  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  favorable  ones  for  this  delicious  fruit,  at  least  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  that  which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  crop. 

January,  1861,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  and  two 
last  days,  was  not  a  severe  or  unpleasant  month.  *  It  com- 
menced with  the  temperature  at  2P  below  zero  on  the  2d, 
and  4^  below  zero  on  the  6th,  but  this  was  succeeded  by  a 
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wann  rain,  and  followed  mostly  by  fine  weather  up  to  the 
30th,  when  it  cleared  off  after  a  warm  south  rain,  the  tem- 
perature falling  to  zero  on  the  30th,  and  to  6^  below  on  the 
31st. 

But  February  more  than  made  up  for  the  preceding  month. 
The  ground  was  nearly  bare  of  snow,  and  being  wet  from 
the  rain  of  the  29th  January  it  froze  up,  very  hard.  The  1st, 
indicated  6^  below  zero ;  the  7th,  8^  below ;  ^and  the  9th,  2P 
below.  The  10th  was  rainy,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
month  was  alternately  rainy  and  cool  or  fine,  with  scarcely 
any  snow. 

March  continued  cool  and  backward,  and  was  accompanied 
by  more  rains  and  snows,  at  least  in  number,  than  either  of 
the  preceding  months.  No  less  than  fourteen  of  the  thirty- 
one  days  were  cloudy,  with  rain  or  snow.  On  the  14th,  the 
thermometer  was  at  18^,  and  the  weather  fine  ;  the  next  fine 
day  was  on  the  22d ;  the  light  snows  which  had  fallen  then 
began  to  thaw  rapidly,  and  on  the  27th  all  traces  of  them  were 
gone,  with  but  an  inch  or  two  of  frost.  Up  to  the  close  of 
the  month  it  continued  favorable. 

April  conunenced  with  fine  weather,  with  but  one  rainy 
day  .up  to  the  16th.  A  northeast  storm  of  great  severity  then 
set  in,  and  continued  up  to  the  22d.  After  which  it  was  fine 
again,  with  cool  northerly  and  easterly  winds  to  the  close  of 
the  month. 

May  was,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  month.  No  frosts  oi 
sufficient  severity  to  do  any  damage  to  vegetation  were  ex- 
pmenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  ;  the  earlier  pert  was  cool 
with, showers,  and  the  first  very  warm  day  was  on  the  19th, 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  90^ ;  after  this  it  was  cool, 
to  the  close  of  the  month,  with  the  average  of  fair  and  cloudy 
weather. 

June  opened  cool  with  fair  weather  the  first  week ;  on  the 
9th,  a  great  quantity  of  rain  fell ;  this  was  followed  by  con- 
tinued cool  weather  up  to  the  18th,  when  it  set  in  warm  and 
pleasant.  The  30th  was  the  warmest  day  of  the  summer, 
the  thermometer  reaching  99^  in  the  shade.     With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  light  showers  on  the  23d,  no  rain  fell  after  the  9th 
of  the  month. 

Joly  commenced  with  a  wann  day  and  genial  showers,  but 
not  with  sufficient  moisture  to  do  any  material  good.  The 
remainder  of  the  month  was  fine,  with  occasional  light 
showers  up  to  the  28th,  when  the  sun  was  eclipsed.  After 
this  it  was  remarkably  cool  for  the  season.  August,  with  the 
exception  of  six  or  eight  days,  continued  cool  throughout, 
with  sunny  weather,  and  only  three  or  four  light  showers, 
quite  insufficient  to  aid  the  suffering  vegetation.  September 
set  in  cool  with  a  raw  east  wind ;  but  warm  weather  fol* 
lowed,  and  on  the  7th,  the  mercury  reaching  93^.  The  9th 
was  again  cold  with  east  wind.  The  10th  to  the  13th  was 
warmer.  The  morning  of  the  14th  was  cool,  and  on  the 
15th  and  16th,  the  thermometer  was  just  at  the  freezing 
point  (32^),  so  severe  in  low  places  as  to  injure  tender  vege- 
tation. On  the  21st,  the  first  heavy  rain  fell  since  the  early 
part  of  Jtme ;  cool  and  cloudy  weather  succeeded,  and  on  the 
26th  a  heavy  frost,  with  the  thermometer  at  26^,  killed  all 
tender  plants.     Cloudy  and  rainy  weather  closed  the  month. 

The  earlier  part  of  October  was  the  only  pleasant  weather 
of  the  autumn.  Up  to  the  16th  it  was  fine  and  warm.  The 
17th  was  cold  with  frost,  the  thermometer  24^,  followed  by 
a  cold  easterly  min  on  the  19th ;  the  succeeding  week  was 
pleasant,  with  another  cold  easterly  rain  on  the  26th,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  274;h  the  ground  was  covered  with  two 
inches  of  snow,  unusual  at  thai  early  season :  still  another 
heavy  rain  on  the  30th,  which  saturated  the  ground.  No- 
vember, compared  with  the  same  month  in  1850,  was  ex- 
tremely cool.  The  temperature  was  only  28^  on  the  5th  ; 
18^  on  the  6th  ;  and  20^  on  the  7th,  and  as  low  as  12^  on 
the  12th.  A  cold  easterly  rain  fell  on  the  15th,  and  another 
on  the  21^,  with  snow  on  the  26th.  On  the  27th  the  mer- 
cury again  fell  to  18^.  The  whole  month  was  chilly,  and 
uncomfortable.  December  set  in  with  a  temperature  of  16^ ; 
10^  on  the  6th ;  with  two  inches  of  snow  on  the  7th,  and  the 
thermometer  again  at  10^  on  the  11th,  with  a  greater  depres- 
wm  on  the  13th  to  6^.    While  we  now  write  (the  15th)  the 
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snow  is  three  inches  deep.  So  fiir  the  month  has  been  le* 
markable  for  sudden  changes  as  well  as  for  its  low  temper- 
ature, there  having  been  only  one  day  when  it  thawed  in 
the  shade. 

HORTICULTUBB. 

No  features  in  the  progress  of  Horticulture  are  more  apparent, 
than  the  manifest  desire  to  cultivate  the  newer  and  better  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  and  inferior ;  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  orchards  in  every  part  of  the  country.  There 
are  many  individuals  who  delight  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
every  picture,  and  who  always  fancy  they  see  much  over 
which  to  lament.  Of  this  class  are  those  who  are  fearful  the 
culture  of  fruit  and  iruit  trees  will  be  overdone ;  and  who 
look  forward  to  a  glutted  market  of  each.  We  are  aware 
that  almost  every  cultivator  has  become  a  nurseryman,  or 
dealer  in  trees ;  but  in  this  we  see  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
believe  that  it  will  result  in  anything  but  a  benefit  to  the 
regular  dealers.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  same  fear  was  en- 
tertained ;  but  the  anticipated  result  has  not  yet  come,  and  we 
think  twenty-five  years  hence  we  shall  be  just  as  near  it  as 
we  are  now.  Any  person  who  takes  a  general  survey  of  our 
•  country,  its  vast  extent,  and  the  quantity  of  unoccupied  land, 
must  see  that  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  jdanted 
up  abundantly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Our 
railroads  are  every  year, — almost  every  month, — ^penetrating 
the  interior,  and  opening  dew  regions  of  country  which  are 
to  be  supplied  from  the  older  places ;  the  increasing  taste  for 
trees  in  and  around  our  larger  cities  augments  the  demand ; 
and  with  the  increased  consumption  to  which  an  acquaintance 
with  our  choice  fruits  invariably  leads,  there  is  little  danger 
of  an  over-supply  of  trees,  or  an  unconsumed  crop  of  fruit. 

A  review  of  our  catalogues  of  fruits  will  show  gX  a  glance 
the  progress  made  in  the  production  of  our  native  kinds. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  since,  in  the  pear  alone, 
we  could  number  only  five  or  six  varieties.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  ether  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  grapes.  Our 
principal  reliance  has  been  upon  a  foreign  supply.     Happily 
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onr  experience  thus  far,  and  in  so  short  a  period,  has  shown 
what  our  climate  and  soil  are  capable,  under  the  guidance  of 
art,  of  doing,  and  we  greatly  mistake  the  energies  of  our 
countrymen,  if  they  do  not  ere  long,  to  a  great  extent,  as  in- 
deed they  already  have  with  the  apple,  render  themselves 
almost  independent  of  foreign  accessions  to  our  fruits.  Not 
that  we  undervalue  a  choice  variety  come  from  where  it  may, 
or  would  neglect  it,  because  of  its  exotic  origin ;  but  because 
we  believe  in  the  superior  characteristics  of  those  of  home 
production,  inured  as  they  are  to  our  climate.  We  see  this 
amply  borne  out  in  the  strawberry ;  for  while  the  Keen's 
Seedling,  the  British  Queen,  and  other  of  the  leading  kinds 
of  England, — there,  all  that  could  be  desired, — ^when  grow- 
ing in  our  climate  cannot  withstand  our  summer  heat, 
or  our  winter  cold;  our  native  seedlings  are  affected  by 
neither,  but  flourish  alike  under  the  icy  fetters  of  a  Canada 
winter,  or  the  scorching  heat  of  a  southern  summer.  Such 
being  the  fact  with  regard  to  this  delicious  fruit,  may  we  not 
reasonably  suppose  a  similar  effect,  though  perhaps  less  in 
the  first  generation,  will  be  experienced  with  our  ligneous  fruit 
trees.  It  is  not  exactly  a  question  of  acclimatization ;  for 
we  believe  with  some  English  writers,  that,  without  cross  im- 
pregnation with  some  hardy  kinds,  no  very  perceptible  differ^ 
ence  can  be  made  in  the  hardiness  of  tender  plants  through 
the  seed ;  but  with  those  already  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  we  doubt 
not  the  progeny  may  be  made  hardier,  while  the  same  kinds 
in  a  mild  climate,  through  successive  generations,  may  be 
made  more  tender  and  less  capable  of  resisting  the  severity 
of  our  climate  when  brought  into  it. 

The  question  regarding  the  use  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  what  have  been  termed  special  manures  is  daily  assum- 
ing more  importance.  Like  other  theories  which  have  had  their 
day,  and  sunk  into  oblivion,  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  think, 
is  likely  to  share  no  better  fate.  We  are  not  opposed  to  '<  all 
theories,"  as  we  lately  heard  a  gentleman  of  well  known  sci- 
entific attainments  state,  in  discussing  a  question  of  ventila- 
tion, upon  which  there  are  so  many  opinions,  but  we  are  op* 
posed  to  the  general  adoption  of  theories  before  they  have 


been  put  to  the  test  of  practice.  In  the  clonng  number  of 
our  last  volume  we  discDsaed  the  subject  of  the  mineral  ma- 
nure theory,  and  deem  it  unneceanry  now  to  enter  at  much 
kngth  upon  the  subject,  though  we  shall  do  so  hereafter ;  but 
as  our  article  was  the  first  we  haye  seen,  in  our  periodical 
journals,  opposing  the  theory,  we  deem  it  not  inapjHropnate 
to  allude  to  an  article  which  we  haye  since  read  in  the  Cut- 
thatoTf  from  Prof.  Norton,  in  which  he  adopts  all  or  a  greater 
part  of  our  views,  and  suj^its  them  even  with  a  better  ar- 
gument than  we  used,  viz.,  by  a  detail  of  the  accurate  ex- 
periments of  some  celebrated  French  chemists.  Prof.  Ncn^ 
ton  states  also  that  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  ^  seem  to 
him  perfectly  conclusive  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  wheat  is  coo- 
cemed ;  they  jHrove  that  ammoniacal  manures  increase  its 
growth  far  more  than  mineral  manures,  where  both  are  air 
ready  present  in  moderate  supply,  and  that  the  addition  of 
any  amount  of  the  latter  will  do  Utile  or  no  goodj  unless  the 
former  be  present."  Without  going  back  to  see  how  far  the 
present  views  of  the  Professor  agree  with  those  expressed  in 
his  Elements  of  Sdenii fie  Agriculture^  we  would  inquire,  could 
we  have  better  support  than  this?  Notwithstanding  our 
friend  Prof.  Mapes  can  raise  secenty-jwe  bushels  of  shelled 
com,  from  land  which  "  refused  com  the  previous  year,"  by 
the  application  of  one  dollar  and  ihirty-one  cenis^  worth  of 
special  manure,  and  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  our 
Hudson  contemporary,  who  was  ^'  bom  in  a  garden,"  that 
our  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  special  manures  reminded  him 
of  his  early  and  laborious  study  of  the  classics,  when  he 
read  of  the  '<  Solelm  Sphinx  that  once  told  how  high  the 
tide  rose  in  Egypt,  but  has  long  ago  been  left  high  and  dry 
by  the  progress  of  the  age,"  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  adopt 
the  views  of  these  writers,  preferring  mther  that  their  readers,* 
who  believe  them,  should  experiment  upon  their  theories  to 
their  hearts'  content,  as  they  have  with  gas  tar,  salt,  cop- 
peras, and  simOar  nostrums,  until  they  have  destroyed  all 
their  trees,  when  they  will  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  common  sense.     But  we  have  digressed 
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firom  the  extract  relating  to  the  experiments  of  the  French 
chemists.     Here  it  is : — 

<<  These  views  are  still  farther  sustained  by  a  very  able  pa- 
per in  one  of  the  late  French  Scientific  Journals.  The  experi- 
ments in  this  case  were  made  upon  oats,  and  were  between 
forty  and  fifty  in  number.  They  commenced  by  growing 
them  out  in  sand,  first  deprived  of  everything  soluble  by  acid, 
and  then  burned  to  driven  off  all  vegetable  matter.  In  this, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  no  perfect  plants  were  pro- 
duced. One  mineral  substance  after  another  was  added, 
mitil  at  last  it  was  found  that  with  a  certain  seven  [sev^i 
is  a  mystical  number,]  of  them,  the  jJant  flourished  better 
than  with  any  others.  It,  however,  was  still  far  from  luxu- 
riant, or  from  yielding  a  fair  amount  of  grain  ;  it  was  not  until 
some  manures  containing  nitrogen  had  also  been  added,  that 
entirely  healthy,  fertile,  and  strong  jdants  were  obtained. 
These  experiments  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  furnish  important  confirmation  to  those  of  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert.''  In  conclusion,  Professor  Norton  admits 
'<  that  in  spite  of  theoretical  views  to  the  contrary,  he  (the 
fisumer)  will  find  that  in  practice  he  can  best  afford  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  those  manures  that  are  especially  rich  in  am- 
monia I "     Further  comment  here  is  unnecessary. 

The  vineyard  culture  of  the  grape  is  attracting  yearly  more 
attention  in  the  Western  States,  more  particularly  in  Ohio } 
and  with  the  better  knpwledge  of  which  cultivators  have  be- 
come possessed  by  continued  practice,  as  well  as  by  the  aid 
of  experienced  Frenchmen  who  have  been  obtained  to  carry 
on  the  process  of  wine-making,  they  are  now  enabled  to  sup- 
ply a  drinkable  article,  and  one  which  sells  readily  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  look  with  much  satisfaction  upon  the  progress  of 
this  department  of  agricultural  produce,  and  doubt  not  the 
time  is  near  when  the  West  will  be  able,  by  the  growth  of 
improved  varieties  of  the  grape,  and  by  selecting  the  most 
suitable  localities,  to  manufactmre  a  pleasant  wine  of  excel- 
lent quality,  which  will,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of 
the  miserable  spirituous  liquors  which  are  now  consumed  to 
so  great  an  extent  throughout  the  country.    As  there  is  little 
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expectation  that  out-door  grape  culture  can  be  pursued  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Eastern  States,  we  have  forborne  occupying 
room  with  the  details  necessary  to  a  thorough  imderstanding 
of  this  branch  of  Horticulture. 

Turning  on  the  other  hand  to  the  growth  of  the  foreign 
grape,  we  are  glad  to  report  so  much  progress.  A  few  years  since, 
beyond  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  but  few  houses  for  the 
culture  of  the  grape  under  glass  were  to  be  found.  Now, 
however,  they  are  almost  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  gar- 
den of  any  extent.  It  having  been  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  growth  of  the  choice  table  grapes,  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, is  next  to  impossible  in  the  open  air,  structures, 
either  with  or  without  heat,  are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  even  as  far  west  as  Kentucky.  We  feel  no  little 
pride  in  this,  for  a  glance  at  the  seventeen  volumes  of  our 
Magazine  will  show  how  we  have  labored  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. The  collected  articles  upon  the  culture  of  the  grape  by 
the  most  successful  cultivators  in  the  country,  in  those  vol- 
umes; would  fill  at  least  two  pf  them,  amounting  to  more 
than  a  thousand  pages. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  many  excellent  papers  under 
this  head  which  have  appeared  in  our  last  volume,  and  which 
may  be  seen  at  a  single  glance  at  the  table  of  contents. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  with  the  liberal 
means  afforded  them  by  the  mimificent  donation  of  Mr.  Ly- 
man, have  not  only  offered,  and  already  given,  handsome  prizes 
for  the  best  cultivated  fruit  gardens,  to  be  inspected  from 
time  to  time  by  an  appropriate  committee,  but  they  now  pro- 
pose to  offer  additional  prizes  for  the  finest  collections  of  the 
pear,  to  be  shown  at  their  annual  exhibition.  We  do  not 
doubt  it  will  have  a  good  effect,  and  that  the  public  will  be 
greatly  benefited.  It  will  induce  zealous  cultivators  to  add 
all  the  varieties  of  reputed  merit  to  their  collections,  and*  after 
having  fruited  them  the  specimens  will  be  shown  and  exam- 
ined,— ^their  qualities  tested,  and  the  results  spread  before  the 
public.  It  is  certainly  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification 
to  every  pomologist  to  see  how  much  good  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  fund  as  that  of 
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Mr.  Lyman's ;  and  while  the  members  must  feel  pleased  that 
they  are  enabled  to  offer  such  liberal  prizes,  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Lyman  must  feel  highly  honored  in  knowing  that  through 
his  means  the  progress  of  Horticulture  will  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated, not  only  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  but  throughout 
the  country. 

Many  new  fruits  have  been  figured  and  described.  Among 
them  several  pears  of  high  character,  which  have  not  yet 
fruited  in  the  country,  but  of  which  specimens  have  been 
sent  by  M.  Leroy,  of  Angers.  Our  readers  must  feel  indebted 
to  him  for  his  information,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  similar  notices  of  new  fruits  of  all  kinds  will  be 
continued.  Of  the  Pears,  which  another  year  has  proved  to 
be  fine,  as  well  as  those  which  promise  well  after  a  single 
trial,  we  may  name  Smith's  Bordenave,  Sheldon,  Nouveau  Poi- 
teau,  Bell  Epin^  Dumas,  Calhoun,  Beurr£  Langelier,  Ron- 
delet,  Beurre  Giffart,  Beurr£  Bcfhoits,  Collins,  Duchess  of 
Berry,  Monarch,  Supreme  de  duimper,  Vessouziere,  Doy- 
enne du  Comice,  Delicts  d'Hardenpont  de  Belgique,  Beurr^ 
Piter  Noster,  &c.  Of  Grapes,  the  Gros  Bleu  and  Wilmot 
Black  Hamburgh  No.  16.  Of  Plums,  the  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay ;  and  of  Peaches,  the  Reine  des  Yierges  and  Stetson's 
Seedling.  Our  Pomological  Gossip  will  give  the  details  re- 
garding many  of  them. 

FLORICULTUItE. 

There  is  a  steadily,  but  not  rapidly,  increasing  taste  for 
plants ;  not  so  rapid  as  we  could  wish,  or  hope,  to  see.  The 
all-engrossing  fruit  mania  has  dampened  the  ardor  of  many 
admirers  of  beautiful  plants,  and  the  greater  certainty  of  a 
profit  from  the  former  than  the  latter,  has  induced  some  of 
the  former  admirers  of  these  favored  forms  of  creative  power 
to  fill  their  tulip  beds  and  front-door  parterres  with  firuit 
trees,  more  especially  pears.  Now,  though  we  have  no 
word  of  reproach  to  offer  against  the  absorbing  interest  of 
firuit  culture,  more  especially  the  pear, — ^to  which  we  have 
ourselves  devoted  so  much  time,  care  and  attention, — nqt  to 
name  expense, — still  we  would  not, — and  we  have  not, — 
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neglected  the  culture  of  the  simplest  flower.  We  know  that 
our  Flushing  neighbors  talk  of  "  laying  out  anchors  to  the 
windward,"  and  jAant  orchards  to  fall  back  upon,  as  they 
say,  when  the  nursery  business  will  not  pay, — aye,  pay, — for 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  a  nurseryman  grows  a  plant  because 
he  loves  it, — ^but  we  indulge  in  no  such  fancies.  It  is  an  in- 
born necessity  which  compels  us  to  rear  and  train  up  a  beau- 
tiful plant,  or  labor  to  produce  something  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial nature  has  given  us,  which  will  be  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion by  all  true  admirers  of  flowers,  whether  it  does,  or  does 
not,  pay ;  and  when  we  have  cultivators  who  are  imbued 
with  similar  feelings,  as  we  have  some  now, — and  hope  to 
have  many  more, — ^the  progress  of  ornamental  gardening  will 
advance  with  a  rapidity  which  we  have  not  yet  experienced. 

The  cultivation  of  specimen  plants,  as  they  are  termed  in 
England,  where  their  growth  has  been  carried  to  the  highest 
{)erfection,  has  as  yet  attracted  but  little  attention  among  our 
amateur  or  jNX)fessional  cultivators.  If  a  plant  is  kept  in 
health,  no  matter  how  long,  lean,  and  lanky  it  may  be,  that  is 
considered  ample,  if  it  will  only  bloom.  The  form,  sfym- 
metry,  beauty,  or,  as  we  might  say,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
plant  is  scarcely  thought  of.  It  is  no  wonder  that  gentlemen 
often  become  careless  of  the  condition  of  their  greenhouse 
and  regardless  of  its  attractions,  when  it  is  filled  up,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  with  such  meagre  and  ill-shaped  specimens. 
We  hope  for  more  improvement  in  the  growth  of  greenhouse 
plants.  Gentlemen  who  know  in  what  a  fine  specimen  con- 
sists should  demand  that  their  gardeners  should  produce  them, 
provided  they  aie  willing  they  should  bestow  a  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  care  upon  them.  We  are  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  offer  such  good  advice  upon  this  subject  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  series  of  articles  by  our  correspondent  ^^Hortus." 
ff  his  directions  are  followed  they  will  lead  to  a  far  higher 
cultivation  than  we  now  can  claim,  and  will  speedily  bring 
about  a  better  appreciation  of  beautifully  grown  plants. 

We  caimot  omit  to  call  again  the  attention  of  admirers  of 
hardy  plants  to  our  neglected  native  species,  the  Rhododen- 
drons, the  Ealmias,  Azaleas,  Andromedas,  &c.,  or  their  van- 
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eties  of  European  origin.  The  "  American  garden  "  appears 
to  be  exclusively  a  European  feature.  In  the  Regent's  Park, 
London,  every  spring,  a  magnificent  display  is  made  of  what 
are  termed  American  plants,  consisting  of  thousands  of  the 
most  splendid  varieties  of  the  above  families,  and  covering 
an  acre  or  more  of  ground.  These  are  all  brought  several 
miles,  (from  Bagshot  mostly)  planted  in  prepared  beds  and 
arranged  in  groups  so  as  to  have  a  fine  effect.  The  exhibi- 
tion takes  place  in  June,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  displays  which  the  Floral  world  can  possibly 
produce.  In  August,  the  plants  are  all  removed  back  to  the 
nurseries  from  whence  they  came,  and  the  succeeding  year 
replaced  by  another  set,  giving  the  former  time  to  rest  and 
recover  from  the  removal.  It  is  these  displays,  which  for 
years  were  made  individually  by  the  late  Mr.  Waterer,  pro- 
prietor of  the  American  Nursery,  near  London,  and  latterly 
by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  which  have  made  known  the 
attractions  of  our  favored,  but,  to  our  own  gardens,  sadly 
neglected,  plants. 

Our  last  volume  has  contained  some  very  excellent  articles 
on  subjects  not  generally  considered  of  vital  importance, 
while  in  reality  they  are  so ;  we  particularly  allude  to  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Bock,  upon  the  Drainage  of  Plants,  and  the 
Effects  of  Indiscriminate  Watering  after  Potting ;  they  de- 
serve to  be  thoroughly  read  by  the  young  gardener,  or  ama- 
teur cultivator.  A  long  paper  on  the  Preparation  of  Plants  for 
Forcing,  from  Paxton's  Magazine,  is  fidl  of  sound  advice 
upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  so  common  to  see 
whole  houses  of  jrfants,  with  scarcely  any  flowers  till  towards 
the  advent  of  spring,  that  we  might  infer  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  have  them  during  mid  winter  ,*  but  if  the  right  kinds 
are  selected,  and  their  treatment  such  as  is  detailed  in  the 
articles  referred  to,  a  very  small  house  will  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers  during  a  most  dreary  portion  of  the  winter. 

Many  new  and  fine  plants  have  been  recently  introduced. 
Among  these,  Gardenta  Fortuni,  Hoya  b^lla  and  imperialis, 
Luculfa  Pincefdna,  Lantana  liliacina,  Hydrangea  involu- 
crata,  Begonia  cinnabarina,  E^pacris  miniata,  O^xalis  Regans 
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and  caprina,  iS'alvia  pateqs  alba,  Dipterac&nthus  spectabilis, 
6cc.  Besides  many  new  varieties  of  Fancy  Geraniums,  and 
other  kinds;  Lilliputian  chrysanthemums,  Verbenas,  Fuch- 
sias, 6cc.y  which  have  been  noticed  in  our  Floricultural 
Gossip  or  will  be  in  the  next  volume. 

Abboricultube. 

If  our  countrymen  are  backward  in  any  department  of 
horticultural  improvement,  it  is  that  cormected  with  orna- 
mental planting  and  landscape  art.  True  it  is,  nature  has 
unsparingly  lavished  upon  our  country,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  varied  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty ;  and  this,  to  a 
great  extent,  has  relieved  us  of  the  necessity  of  creating  them 
by  art.  Yet  they  do  not  exist  everywhere,  and  the  hands 
of  our  ancestors, — sometimes  thoughtlessly  and  sometimes 
necessarily, — too  freely  applied  the  axe  alike  to  the  saplings 
and  giants  of  the  forest,  and  left  bare  regions  of  country, 
which  now,  spanned  by  railroads,  have  become  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  and  are  dotted  over  with  cottage  and  villa, 
unsheltered  from  the  winter's  cold  and  summer's'heat,  pre- 
senting,  with  their  whitened  exteriors,  a  bleak  and  forbidding 
aspect,  and  showing  sadly  the  want  of  the  planter's  hand  to 
give  a  tone  and  finish  to  the  picture.  How  many  such  vil- 
lages New  England  contains,  we  leave  to  others  to  answer. 
For  though  there  are  hundreds  which  are  indeed  models  of 
rural  beauty,  there  are  many  which  can  lay  no  claim  to 
such  a  distinction,  but  show  how  important  is  the  diffusion 
of  that  information  which  shall  lead  to  a  better  result. 

We  have,  in  our  last  three  volumes,  devoted  considerable 
space  to  a  full  description  of  our  most  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  more  particularly  in  our  last  volume,  in  which  the 
characteristics,  habits  and  principal  attractions  of  more  than 
fifty  of  the  most  desirable  trees  for  the  purposes  of  shelter, 
shade  and  picturesque  effect,  have  been  enumerated,  together 
with  some  remarks  on  forming  plantations  of  trees,  avenues, 
&c.  We  shall  continue  to  add,  in  the  present  and  future 
volumes,  a  similar  account  of  other  trees,  particularly  ever- 
greens, which  are  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  orna- 
mental planter. 
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Every  year  gathers  up  additional  facts  relative  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  many  of  the  new  and  rare  Conifers  which  have  but 
very  recently  been  introduced.  At  page  460  we  have  given 
an  account  of  several  pines  which  have  withstood  the  se- 
verity of  our  climate  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  the  infor- 
mation which  comes  to  us  from  various  sources  shows  that 
much  remains  yet  to  be  known  in  regard  to  locality,  soil, 
exposure,  &c.,  before  we  can  safely  pronounce  a  tree  not  to 
be  hardy.  We  have,  we  believe,  before  mentioned  that 
Cedrus  deodara,  in  a  soil  where  the  least  moisture  stands 
about  its  roots  in  winter,  oflen  loses  the  ends  of  its  branches, 
while  in  a  dry  locality  it  is  as  hardy  as  our  native  hemlock ; 
and  we  have  recently  noticed,  in  our  foreign  journals,  that 
the  Cryptom6ria  japonica  in  Scotland,  in  cold,  damp  soils,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  destroyed,  while  in  a  dry  one  it  has  come 
out  of  the  winter  miharmed.  These  facts  show  that  we 
should  not  hastily  decide  upon  the  hardiness  of  a  tree,  but 
await  the  trial  of  experiments  in  various  soils  and  exposures. 

We  look  forward  with  high  expectations,  of^  many- valua- 
ble additions  to  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  from  California. 
Mr.  Prince,  of  flushing,  has  returned  after  three  years'  so- 
journ there,  and  in  a  supplementary  catalogue  which  he  has 
forwarded  us,  we  notice  no  less  than  forty  species,  among 
them  two  magnificent  evergreen  oaks,  a  California  Bay  or 
laurel,  with  splendid  evergreen  foliage,  an  evergreen  Photinia 
with  clusters  of  snow-white  flowers,  an  arbor  vitae,  forming 
a  tree  one  hundred  feet  high,  Pinus  calif&mica,  ponderosa 
insignis,  &c.  &c.,  Cupr^ssus  mexicana,  /uniperus  mexicana, 
and  others.  These  will  all  undoubtedly  prove  hardy,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  states,  and  will  be  most  important  addi- 
tions to  our  already  increasing  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  only  remains  now  for  our  nurserymen  to  take  hold  with 
enei^,  and  propagate  a  good  stock  of  all  the  finer  species 
and  varieties,  and  test  the  hardiness  of  those  of  which  there 
are  doubts,  that  gentlemen  may  know  which  to  buy  and 
which  to  reject.  Some  information  of  this  may  be  obtained 
by  knowing  the  native  habitat,  and  the  country  from  whence 
they  were  introduced.  But  there  is  no  such  satisfactory  way 
of  ascertaining  the  requisite  information  as  by  actual  trial. 
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Commercial  Gardening. 

The  increase  of  nurseries  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
increased  attention  given  to  planting,  are  the  best  indications 
of  success.  Notwithstanding  the  abundant  stock  which  our 
own  nurserymen  are  able  to  supply,  large  quantities  of  trees 
are  imported  from  France  and  England.  When  received  in 
fine  order  these  are  generally  excellent  trees,  but  as  a  great 
many  of  them  get  bruised  and  broken  in  the  packing,  and 
are  often  heated  in  the  bundles,  the  results  are,  we  believe, 
fiilly  as  expensive  a  way  of  purchasing  trees  as  if  they  were 
obtained  at  home.  Still  we  like  to'  see  trees  planted,  come 
from  whence  they  may,  and  while  such  importations  will  do 
our  home  nurserymen  no  injury,  they  will  often,  by  their 
cheapness,  induce  those  who  once  try,  to  look  a  second  time 
for  better  results. 

We  hinted,  last  year,  at  the  propriety  of  seeking  some  pro- 
tection, in  case  of  a  revision  of  the  tariflf,  for  the  nurseryman 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  and  our  remarks  called  forth  one 
or  two  replies  from  some  of  our  cultivators,  some  arguing  in 
favor  and  some  against  the  measure.  There  is  not  much 
danger  of  such  a  thing  being  effected  if  it  was  desired ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  though  not  yet  imbued  with  the  "free  trade" 
policy,  we  think  on  reflection  that  it  would  be  of  no  great  ben- 
efit to  lay  a  specific  duty  upon  trees. 

Our  nurserymen  are  yearly  becoming  more  systematic  in 
their  profession ;  the  practice  of  setting  out  specimen  trees  of 
all  kinds,  which  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  urged  as  of  so 
much  importance,  seems  to  be  generally  acted  upon  by  ex- 
tensive dealers,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  a  few  years  hence,  no 
nurseryman  of  any  reputation  will  be  without  a  larger  or 
smaller  collection  of  specimen  trees. 

Horticultural  Literature. 

But  few  new  works  have  appeared  the  past  year.  The 
FUnoer  Garden^  or  Breck's  Book  of  Annuals ;  the  Fruit  Oar- 
deUf  by  P.  Barry  ;  and  the  Gardener^s  Text  Book,  by  Mr. 
Schenck,  all  reviewed  in  our  last  volume.     Rural  Homes^ 
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by  Genrase  Wheeler,  which  will  be  noticed  in  our  next.  A 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Dana's  Mtxk  Manual.  And  of  periodi- 
cal Works,  the  Western  HorticaUural  Review,  published  at 
Cincinnati,  by  Dr.  Warder,  and  the  American  Pom^logist,  by 
Dr.  Brincklfc.  lilie  first  volume  of  our  Fruits  of  America^ 
containing  forty-eight  splendid  plates,  has  been  completed, 
and  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  published. 

Obituakt. 

In  addition  to  the  name  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  whose  death  has 
been  noticed  at  page  428,  we  have  now  to  name  those  of  three 
of  the  most  prominent  writers  on  agriculture.  Gov.  Hill,  of 
New  Hampshire,  editor  of  the  Farmer^s  Visiter  ;  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner, Esq.,  editor  of  the  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil,  and  S. 
W.  Cole,  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  who  died 
but  a  week  or  ten  days  before  our  present  number  went  to 
press.  The  loss  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  severely  felt  by 
the  agricultural  community,  as  the  journals  which  they  re- 
spectively edited  had  a  great  circulation,  and  their  merit  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  known  ability,  talents  and  energy  of 
their  editors. 


Abt.  n.     Description  and  Plans  of  the  FruU  Room  of  Jos. 
Moorman,  Esq.,  London.     By  Robert  Thoi|Pson. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  fruit  cultivators,  is  the  preservation  and  ripening  of 
early  and  late  winter  pears.  A  great  many  methods  have 
from  time  to  time  been  described,  and  laid  before  the  public, 
but  either  from  a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  means 
of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  authors  of  these  methods, 
or  from  the  incompetency  of  them  to  accomplish  what  has 
been  claimed,  they  have  generally  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  have  not  been  generally  adopted  by  cultivators.  M« 
Victor  Pacquet,  of  Paris,  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  i^es- 
ervation  of  apples  and  pears,  and  has  published  a  small  trear 
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tise  on  the  subject  illustrating  his  method  of  practice.  In 
regard  to  the  construction  of  fruit  rooms,  his  views  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Mr.  Moorman,  or  rather  we  might  say  Mr. 
Moorman's  are  the  same  as  M.  Pacquet's,  as  his  pubUcation 
appeared  six  or  eight  years  ago.  But  Mr.  Moorman's  differs 
in  this  respect,  that  while  M.  Pacquet  uses  charcoal  and  saw- 
dust to  partly  cover  the  fruit,  Mr.  Moorman  merely  places  his 
upon  open  shelves. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  Moorman  in 
preserving  his  pears,  and  we  remember  of  reading  in  one  of 
the  reports  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  some  notice 
of  his  specimens,  with  the  remark,  that  his  mode  of  keeping 
his  fruit  "  remains  a  mystery."  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1849,  he  sent  for  exhibition  specimens  of  Napoleon,  Beurr^ 
Diel,  Glout  Morceau,  &c.,  which  were  in  a  '<  most  excellent 
state  of  preservation,"  and  for  several  years  Mr.  Moorman 
sent  '<  a  similar  collection  of  the  same  fruit  about  the  same 
season,  and  always  in  the  same  condition, — ^plump  and  sound 
as  when  removed  from  the  trees." 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  give  an  explanation 
of  that  which  for  so  long  a  time  remained  a  '<  mystery,"  and 
as  the  facts  are  communicated  by  Mr.  Moorman,  through  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, from  which  we  copy,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
solution  of  the  method  by  which  he  could  keep  November 
pears,  like  the  Napoleon,  two  months  beyond  their  season, — 
"plump  and  round  as  when  removed  from  the  trees," — 
to  the  middle  of  January.  The  veil  being  removed,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was,  after  all,  no  great  "  mystery  "  in  his 
plan,  and  we  think  that  when  the  truth  is  told  there  will  be 
as  little  "  mystery  "  in  all  other  methods  for  the  preservation 
of  fruit,  which  may  be  brought  before  the  public, — ^for  we  do 
not  believe  that  fruit  can  be  kept  in  perfect  order,  only 
through  the  agency  of  ice,  longer  than  Mr.  Moorman  was 
enabled  to  preserve  his. 

We  have  occasionally  noticed  in  our  last  volume,  speci- 
mens of  pears,  particularly  Easter  Beurr^s,  (p.  216,)  preserved 
in  excellent  order  by  Mr.  Curtisi  of  Boston,  and  some  account 
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18  given  of  the  order  in  which  specimens  of  these  weire  re- 
ceived by  the  London  Horticultural  Society  to  whom  they 
were  sent.  But  though  we  believe  the  method  is  consid- 
ered a  secret  by  Mr.  Curtis,  we  see  nothing  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  fruits  ^hich  induces  us  to  believe  there  is  any 
great  "  mystery  "  about  it,  or  that  he  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish more  than  Mr.  Moorman.  Indeed  there  can  be 
no  m3rstery,  the  whole  result  being  obtained  in  no  other 
way  than  by  a  low  and  even  temperature  free  from  varia- 
bleness of  moisture.  Charcoal,  plaster  of  Paris,  saw-dust, 
sand,  &c.,  may  be  used  to  keep  the  fruit  from  contact 
with  the  air;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  advantages 
are  obtained  from  them,  when  the  temperature  is  right. 
In  ordinary  cases,  where  there  is  no  proper  place  to  store 
firoit  away  from  changes  of  temperature,  such  substances-. 
may  be  used  with  beneficial  effect.  We  have  ourselves  tried 
some  experiments  in  this  way,  and  find  that  with  a  proper 
constructed  fruit  room,  most  of  the  fall  pears  can  be  kept  fron^ 
one  to  two  months  beyond  their  ordinary  season. 

The  subject,  as  we  said  in  the  commencement,  is  one  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  The  fall  supplies  us  with  an 
abundance  of  the  choicest  pears  ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  be- 
ginning of  December  that  the  supply  begins  to  decline.  With 
our  present  stock  of  fine  winter  pears,  there  is  Kttle  need  of 
keeping  Napoleons  and  Beurri  Diels  over  till  January.  These 
can  be  dispensed  with.  The  question  is,  how  to  keep  the 
.fine  winter  sorts,  such  as  Glout  Morceau,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg, 
Winter  Nelis,  Monareji,  Lawrence,  BeurrA  Langelier,  &c.,  in 
fine  order  even  up  to  January,  for  we  find  that  but  few  of 
our  cultivators  do  keep  them  beyond  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber ?  It  can  be  done  only  on  Mr.  Moorman's  plan,  and  our 
advice  to  cultivators  is  to  eschew  all  "  secret "  and  "  mysti- 
fied" means  of  preserving  fruit,  and  go  to  work  in  the  legiti- 
mate way,  as  laid  down  in  the  plans  and  the  advice  which 
follow : — 

"  The  supply  of  fiaiit  in  autumn  is  almost  superabundant 
ixk  favorable  seasons,  and  in  varieties  there  is  then  an  ample- 
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choice.  Many  of  those,  however,  aie  naturally  of  ao  abort 
duiation,  that  they  cannot  be  long  kept  well  under  any  cii- 
dunatancea.  Meana  may  be  adopted  for  preventing  their  d^- 
compoeition,  but  their  flavor  is  fiequently  deteriorated  or  com* 
pletely  loat.  In  general,  thoae  kinds  that  ripoi  eariy  aooft 
decay  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  firuit  cultivated  by  ex- 
tensive growers  ia  of  this  description,  because  it  pays  them 
better  to  take  such  at  once  to  market  than  run  the  risk  con- 
sequent on  the  keeping  of  later  varieties.  Hence  we  find 
that  towards  Christmas  the  quantity  of  fruit,  of  pears  morn 
especially,  is  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  choice  is  re- 
duced to  comparatively  few  sorts.  Such  favorites  as  the 
Blade  Louise  and  Beurri  Bosc  are  not  to  be  had  under  ordir 
nary  circumstances.  In  January  the  scarcity  becomes  greater, 
and  Jersey  Chaumontels  make  their  appearance,  imported  at 
the  high  price  of,  not  unfrequently,  BL  per  hundred ;  whilst 
well  matured  specimens  of  the  Easter  Buerr^  and  Beimi 
Ranee  are  in  request,  leaving  the  greener  and  less  perfect  oi 
these,  and  a  few  of  some  other  sorts,  to  make  occasionally 
the  appearance  of  supply  during  the  spring  months,— quite 
inadequate,  however,  to  meet  anything  like  a  regular  demand, 
such  as  would  certainly  be  made  if  pears  could  be  well  kept 
in  abundance  till  that  period. 

The  high  state  of  perfection  Iq  which  fine  specimens  of 
pears  have  been  frequently  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Moorman  at  periods  of  the  season  much  later  than  the  varie- 
ties usually  keep,  rendered  it  very  desirable  to  obtain  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  by  which  these  were  preserved  in  such 
admirable  condition.  On  applying  to  Mr.  Moorman  h^  kindly 
afforded  every  information  with  regard  to  the  mode  by  which 
his  pears  are  kept  j  and  he  also  permitted  Mr.  Sibthorp,  the 
superintendent  of  works  at  the  Society's  Garden,  to  make  the 
accompanying  drawings,  which  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
place. 

The  room  was  not  originally  constructed  for  a  fruit  room ; 
but,  by  a  little  adaptation,  Mr.  Moorman  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  it  a  most  excellent  one,  as  is  proved  by  the  prizes 
awarded  for  the  productions  exhibited  from  it,-^-not  in  any 
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one  year,  but  repeate Ay,  year  after  year.  It  is  a  partitioned- 
off  portion  ot  a  loft,  "wliich  extends  over  a  coach-house  and 
stables,  and  is  that  part  which  is  above  the  coach-house.  It 
was  ofiginaUy  fitted  up  for  a  harness-room,  the  walls,  as  is 
usual  in  such  jdaces,  being  lined  with  wood.  The  roof  is 
dated.  The  range  of  buildiag  is  detached,  and  feces  the 
•Miliwest. 

It  will  be  obeerTed  that  there  is  a  cavity,  c,  between  the 
boarding  and  walls.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  important  circum- 
atance,  and  so  is  the  wooden  lining,  because*  air  and  wood 
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are  known  to  be  slow  conductors  of  heat.     The  ceiling  on 
the  north  side  is  double,  and  the  floor  is  wood  above  a  ceil* 
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ing.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  a  unifoimity  of  tem- 
perature in  the  interior  of  the  room  is  insured  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

There  is  the  small  stove,  d^  but  it  is  seldom  used,  and  never 
with  the  view  of  warming  the  air  of  the  room,  unless  the 
temperature  is  actually  below  freezing.  The  fruit  is  there- 
fore kept  cool.  The  swing- window, «,  is  occasionally  a  little 
opened ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  covered  with  a  roller-blind,  so 
that  the  fruit  is  kept  in  the  dark.  A  little  fire  in  the  stove, 
air  being  freely  admitted  by  the  window  at  the  same  time  in 
a  dry  day,  is  useful  for  speedily  removing  any  damp  which 
may  arise  from  the  fruit.  The  shelves,  a  a,  have  a  layer  of 
clean-drawn  straw  laid  across  them,  and  on  this  the  fruit  is 
placed  singly. 


3'Hg.  2.    biUrior  Vkw, 

From  a  consideration  of  all  the  above  details  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  if  a  fruit  room  be  built  over  a  place  where  there 
is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  its  roof  double  ceiled,  the  walls 
lined  with  wood,  a  cavity  being  left  between  these  two,  it 
will  possess  the  essential  properties  of  the  one  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  more  important  principles  necessary  to  attend  to,  with 
regard  to  the  long  keeping  of  fruit,  are  imiformity  of  temper^ 
ature,  coolness,  and  darkness. 
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If  the  temperature  is  uniform,  there  can  be  little  or  no 
deposition  of  moisturb  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit ;  but  if  the 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LETTERS. 

a.  Shelvei  made  with  baltens,li|  inch  wide,  and  1|  inch  apart 
A.  Clote  boarding  around  the  lidet  of  the  room. 

c.  Air  tpaee  between  the  boards  and  the  wall.    The  roof  alto  has  an  air  tpaee  on  the 
north  side  between  the  two  plaster  ceilings,  as  shown  on  the  section. 

d.  Stove. 

e.  Circular  window  hnng  on  pivots,  and  fitted  with  a  roUer-blind. 
/.  Partitions  of  open  work  similar  to  the  shelves. 

g,  Coach-^MOse  under  fruit  room. 

air  of  the  room  should  be,  say  10  degrees  warmer  than  the 
fruit,  then  the  relative  coldness  of  the  latter  will  cause  a  con- 
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denntion  of  the  moiitaie  containnd  in  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  firuity  joat  aa  a  cdd  glaaa  beoonlles  dewed  over  when 
Iffonght  into  a  wann  atmoqihae.  If  the  air  is  indeed  very 
dry,  then  a  proportionally  greater  difference  of  temperature  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  above  effect ;  but  in  winter  the  hy- 
grometer seldom  requires  to  be  cooled  mcxe  than  a  few  de- 
grees before  it  iudicates  a  depooticm  of  moisture.  Fruits, 
with  smooth,  glossy  skins,  in  dose  contact  with  the  cold  sub- 
stance beneath  them,  are  those  most  profusely  covered  with 
moisture  from  the  above  cause.  In  russeted' varieties  their 
dry,  rough  coats  serve  as  ncHHconductora  of  heat,  and  hence 
less  moisture  is  deposited  aa  them.  When  the  air  becomes 
colder  than  the  firuit,  a  contrary  action, — that  of  evaporation 
--4ake8  {dace,  and  the  surface  of  the  fruit  becomes  dry.  But 
tfiis  wetting  and  drying  must  prove  very  injurious ;  whilst  its 
cause,  alternations  of  temperature,  must  likewise  affect  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  juices  c{  the  firuit  Mr.  Moormaa's 
fruit  is  not  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes ;  for  when  the  weather 
becomes  frosty,  it  is  several  dajs  before  the  thermometer  in 
his  fruit  room  is  affected  as  much  as  one  degree. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  giving  air  a  period  of  the  day 
should  be  chosen  when  the  thermometer  outside  indicates  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  the  room.  No  deposition  of  moist- 
ure can  then  take  jdace  in  consequence. 

With  regard  to  coolness,  it  is  well  known  that  this  condir 
tion  is  favorable  to  the  long-keeping  of  fruit ;  for  we  act  on 
the  contrary  when  we  wish  to  render  any  variety  fit  for  use 
before  its  usual  time.  The  fruit  room  in  question  must  be 
cooler  on  an  average,  than  if  it  had  been  on  the  ground,  for 
the  latter,  under  a  building  particularly,  is  much  warmer  than 
the  air  in  winter. 

Light  accelerates  the  maturity  and  ultimate  decay  of  fruit 
exposed  to  its  influence.  If  the  soundest  specimens  are  picked 
and  placed  opposite  a  window,  they  soon  become  much  infe- 
rior in  appearance,  compared  with  those  from  which  the  light 
is  excluded,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same.  In  Mr. 
Moorman's  fruit  room,  the  light  is  excluded  by  a  blind,  even 
when  air  is  given. 
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By  such  anang^Qienta  bb  ihoie  above  detailed,  Mr.  Moor- 
man keeps  the  Marie  Louise  in  fine  condition  till  after  Christ- 
mas. He  possesses  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  peaiSi 
which  he  grows  chiefly  on  espaliers,  which  are  well  man- 
aged by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Tucker,  in  the  Clapham-road.  He 
had  some  remarkably  handsome  specimens  of  the  Winter  Nelii 
in  his  fruit  room  in  January,  much  larger  than  that  excellent 
variety  usually  grows.  We  have  also  seen  very  large  speci- 
mens of  the  Marie  Louise,  grown  at  his  seat  at  Box  Hill,  in 
Sussex.  The  tree  which  produced  them  is  trained  against 
the  gable  end  of  a  bam,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the 
sea,  and  this  tree  is  exposed  to  the  strong  sea-breezes  from  the 
southwest  It  was  planted  in  good  soil,  and  a  spring  below 
it  was  discovered  when  digging  the  hole  for  the  compost, 
pievious  to  the  tree  being  planted.'' 


Art.  m.     Pomological  Gossip. 

.    EVGLISR    SSXBLIRO    STRAWBBlOaEfl   AKn    OTHCB   FrUITS. 

A  writer  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronidey  whose  views  seem  to 
be  in  unison  with  our  own  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  new 
seedling  fruits,  particularly  strawberries,  makes  the  following 
observations  upon  most  of  the  new  varieties  of  the  latter  fruit 
which  have  been  recently  brought  to  notice.  Cultivators  who 
are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  varieties  he  enumerates,  will 
at  once  recognize  the  truth  of  his  assertions  regarding  those 
kinds ;  and  it  will  at  once  afford  good  proof  that  his  remarks 
upon  the  newer  ones  will  be  likely  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
It  is  true,  as  this  writer  says,  that  <<  high-sounding  puffs  and 
advertisements  '^  are  often  the  means  of  victimizing  the  pub- 
lic,— and  we  may  add,  that  they  always  will  be  the  means  of 
doii^  so,  if  amateurs  and  others  will  read  only  '^  puffs  and 
advertisements,"  to  the  e:xclu8ion  of  periodical  publications, 
which  are  the  legitimate  sources  of  information  upon  this 
subject. 
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If  our  readeiB  need  illustratioas  of  this  system  of  victim- 
izing cultivators,  let  them  refer  to  the  Blue  roees,  Blue  camel- 
lias, Blue  and  Yellow  carnations,  &c.,  sold  in  our  city  by 
'^  Messieurs  Freres  "  and  others,  6om  P&ris, — the  Josling's  St. 
Albans  grape,  by  our  English  neighbors, — and  Newland's 
Alpine  strawberry  by  one  of  our  American  dealers.  A 
small  amount,  paid  yearly,  for  ioformation  exposing  these 
humbugs, — ^not  to  use  the  stronger  word  impositions — ^would 
pievent  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  wasted  in  time  and 
money  in  tr3^ing  such  miserable  productions. 

We  agree  with  the  writer,  that  Horticultural  Societies  may 
do  much  to  prevent  tins — though  sometimes  they  are  liable 
to  err, — ^but  these  c^ses  will  be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  And' 
we  hold  it  to  be  good  evidence  that  a  fruit  is  unworthy  of 
cultivation  after  it  has  been  two  or  three  times  reported  un- 
favorably upon,  or  has  not  been  successful  in  taking  prizes. 

"  The  love  of  novelty  and  the  love  of  money  are  truly  pre- 
vailing characteristics  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  the  increase 
of  these  passions  in  a  proportionate  ratio  is  every  day  appar- 
ent in  high-sounding  pufis  of  advertisements,  which  are  con- 
stantly victimizing  the  public, — not  only  those  who  are  mere 
amateurs,  but  even  those  who  are  thoroughly  initiated  in  the 
art  and  mysteries  of  gardening.  There  are  few  who  follow 
out  this  pursuit  with  spirit  but  have  been  taken  in  more  than 
once,  twice,  or  thrice,  by  giving  Ipng  prices  for  articles  inferior 
to  those  they  were  previously  ia  possession  of.  I  speak  feel- 
iogly,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  case  is  not  a  solitary  one. 
I  think  that  the  establishment  of  the  Floricultural  Society 
is,  in  its  sphere,  a  great  boon  to  the  public.  Henceforward, 
flowers,  which  will  not  bear  the  ordeal  of  that  association's 
censorship,  will  not  be  purchased.  Well  would  it  be  if 
an  association  could  be  formed  of  respectable  nurserymen 
and  gardeners,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  new  fruits ;  each 
kind  to  be  sent  for  their  inspection  at  least  twice  in  the  course 
of  each  of  two  successive  seasons ;  they  would  probably  ex- 
hibit them  under  favorable  and  unfavorable  circumstances, 
and  the  verdict  of  such  a  body  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
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purchasiiig  public.  Individual  opinion  on  such  matters  is  not 
sufficient,  however  honorable,  high-minded  and  far  removed 
from  suspicion  the  censor  may  be.  The  Josling's  St.  Albans 
grape  was  a  proof  of  this;  a  verdict  of  superior  excellence 
was  pronounced  upon  that  fruit  by  a  well-known  individual, 
to  whose  integrity  I  need  not  add  my  humble  testimony.  But 
it  proved  to  be  nothing  but  Chasselas  Musque,  a  grape  which 
everybody  had  been  growing  for  years.  In  Strawberries,  my 
experience  has  not  borne  out  the  assertions  made  respecting 
some  of  the  kinds.  I  do  not  find  the  Black  Prince  worth 
culture,  and  have  long  dispensed  with  it.  It  is  certaioly 
early,  but  not  earlier  than  Grove-end  Scarlet ;  less  produce- 
tive,  and  not  so  fit  for  the  cook  and  confectioner,  on  account 
of  its  color.  In  the  dessert,  it  will  not  be  patronized  at  a 
seaaon  when  large  dinners,  routes,  and  balls  can  be  furnished 
with  British  dueens,  of  which  every  body  must  take  ^*-  two 
bites."  As  a  late  sort,  it  has  no  value  with  me,  but  probably 
if  forced  and  turned  out,  it  would,  like  other  kinds,  yield  some 
late  fruit.  The  Goliah  strawberry  in  like  manner  is  with  me 
acid,  insipid,  coarse,  very  large,  and  a  shy  bearer ;  instead  of 
being  superior  to  the  '<  British  dueen,"  it  is  as  much  inferioi* 
to  that  excellent  kind,  as  the  dueen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
would  be  in  comparison  with  our  august  Sovereign ,-  the  Bicton 
White  was  utiother  kind  only  valuable  for  its  color.  If  your 
readers  refer  to  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  they 
will  there  find  much  such  an  estimate  of  the  <'  tremendous 
bearer "  and  '^  superior  to  British  dueen"  kinds  as  I  have 
experienced.  I  for  one  will  buy  no  more  new  strawberries 
firom  merely  advertised  descriptions.  Myatt's  Eleanor  has 
been  by  some  parties  described  as  of  "  fine  flavor ;  "  it  may,  I 
think,  prove  valuable  for  preserving,  but  it  is  disagreeably 
acid  for  the  dessert ;  it  will,  however,  be  useful,  on  account 
of  its  lateness.  Myatt's  Globe  is  a  good  and  useful  straw- 
berry, but  not  equal  to  Eliza  or  British  dueen.  Myatt's 
Mammoth  is  only  worth  growing  for  display ;  it  is  magnifi- 
cent in  appearance,  but  horrible  in  flavor.  Prince  Arthur  will 
j^ove  useful  ,•  it  is,  as  the  late  Mr.  Wilmot  said  of  it,  "  as 
hard  as  a  cricket  ball,"  and  wiU  bear  packing  well.     Unques- 
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tionably  the  British  Queen  is  the  best  kind  in  cultivation,  pro- 
ducing a  good  crop,  if  liberally  treated,  equal  to  any  in  size, 
and  superior  to  all  large  kinds  in  its  deliciously  sub-acid  fla- 
Tor ;  being  at  the  same  time  free  from  the  coarse  woolly  tex- 
ture which  pervades  all  the  former  race  of  large  strawberries 
derived  from  crosses  with  the  Chili  Pine." 

Myatt's  Gin^uefolia  Strawberry. — Some  time  since 
(Vol.  XVII,  p.  400)  we  noticed  a  new  seedling  raised  by  Mr. 
Myatt,  remarkable  for  its  size.  He  has  since  named  it  the 
"  Oinquefolia,"  from  the  circumstance  that  each  leaf  stalk 
is  composed  of  five  leaflets.  It  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
tested  to  know  any  more  of  its  character  than  that  we  gave 
at  the  page  referred  to. 

Liberal  Premiums  for  fine  collections  of  Pears  anp 
Apples. — ^The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  render  its  annual  exhibitions  highly  attract- 
ive and  interesting  to  lovers  of  fruit,  but  to  subserve  the  cause 
of  pomology  by  encouraging  amateurs  and  others,  who  have 
the  means  and  space,  to  introduce  all  the  choicest  kinds  of 
pears  and  apples,  have  added  to  their  list  of  prizes  two  for 
each  of  these  firuits  as  follows : — 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  pears,  not  less  than 
three  specimens  of  each,  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Fruit 
CoQimittee  for  examination  and  trial,  the  Appleton  Medal, 
valued  at  ^40. 

For  the  second  best  collection,  ^20.  And  two  prizes  of 
the  same  amount  and  under  the  same  conditions  for  apples. 


Art.  IV.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  ttnth 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Ameri- 
can Collections. 

The  Chrysanthemum. — ^The  chrysanthemum  has  always 
been  a  favorite  of  ours,  and  we  have  often  been  surprised  at 
the  little  zeal  manifested  in  its  cultivation  by  many  lovers  of 
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other  flowers  which  possess  less  merit  than  this,  and  are  far 
less  attractive  in  consequence  of  their  blooming  at  a  period 
when  there  is  always  a  profusion  of  flowers.  For  several 
years  the  London  Horticultural  Society  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  culture  of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  sorts  from  China,  and  their  collector  in  China  was  espe- 
cially directed  to  send  home  every  obtainable  variety.  The 
number  was  in  consequence  greatly  augmented,  and  the  So- 
ciety made  one  of  the  most  elegant  displays  of  this  autumnal 
flower.  So  much  indeed  was  the  Society  devoted  to  it,  that 
several  elegantly  colored  plates,  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds,  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  with  full 
descriptions,  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Sabine.  All  the  varieties 
were  subsequently  critically  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Ha- 
worth,  and  a  list  of  those  introduced  to  1833  was  published 
in  Laudon^s  Magazine,  and  copied  into  our  Magazine, 
(Vol.  I,  p.  141.)  But  gradually  the  taste  for  the  chrysanthe- 
mum seemed  to  decline,  and  many  of  the  original  kinds  were 
lost  to  collections ;  and  it  was  only  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  new  seedlings  of  the  French  and  Belgian  cultivators, 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  that  this  taste  was  again  revived. 
Since  then  it  has  been  steadily  upon  the  increase,  gaining 
strength  by  the  production  of  many  new  kinds  of  great 
beauty,  until  it  has  raised  the  chrysanthemum  to  a  prominent 
place  among  Florists'  flowers.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
several  Chrysanthemum  Societies  around  London,  who  hold 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  flowers,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  organization  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  inter- 
est that  has  been  created  for  this  best  of  late  autumn  plants. 
The  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemmn  Society  is,  we  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  most  flourishing.  It  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  20th  of  November,  and  numerous  prizes  were 
given  for  plants  in  pots,  and  for  cut  flowers  in  classes  of 
24,  12,  and  6  blooms,  as  with  the  dahlia.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  perfection  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  it  is  stated  '^  that 
the  single  specimen  plants,  with  one  stem  only,  were  exam- 
ples of  the  highest  cultivation.  From  a  single  stem,  some 
inches  clear  above  the  pot,  the  laterals  had  started ;  thesq 
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again  and  again  feathered,  until,  as  a  whole,  plants,  some  4  to 
6  feet  high  and  16  to  18  feet  in  circumference,  were  the  re- 
sult. They  were,  amply  furnished  with  foliage — ^plump, 
healthy  and  vigorous ;  the  flowers  on  these  specimens  could 
not  have  numbered  less  than  three  hundred,  and  of  these  there 
were  scores  fit  for  exhibition  as  single  blooms." 

With  such  results  as  these,  will  not  our  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners  endeavor  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
London  cultivators  ?  We  are  sure  it  only  needs  one  grand 
exhibition  of  the  flowers,  to  bring  it  into  greater  notice,  and 
render  it  a  general  favorite. 

Two  NEW  Double-flowering  Peaches  from  China. — ^Two 
new  varieties  of  the  peach  are  advertised  for  sale  from  China. 
One  is  called  the  Amygdalis  persica  sanguinea  plena,  (double 
crimson)  and  the  other  A.  persica  alba  plena  (double  white). 
They  are  stated  to  be  "  exceedingly  ornamental  plants  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots,  constituting  handsome  objects 
for  winter  and  spring  decoration  in  the  conservatory.  They 
are  still  so  rare  as  to  be  priced  at  three  guineas  each." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Akt.  I.     Domatic  MUeet. 

Recipe  fok  Tomato  Fios. — ^Pour  boiling  water  over  the  tomatoee  in 
order  to  remove  the  tkin  ;  then  weigh  tiiem  and  place  then  in  a  stone  jar, 
with  t0  much  sugar  as  joa  have  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  two  dajs ; 
then  ponr  off  the  syrup,  and  boil  and  skim  it  until  no  scum  rises.  Then  poor 
it  over  the  tomatoes  and  let  them  stand  two  days  as  before  ;  then  boil  and 
skim  again.  After  the  third  time  they  are  fit  to  dry  if  the  weather  is  good ; 
if  not,  let  them  stand  in  the  syrup  until  drying  weather.  Then  place  on 
large  earthen  plates  or  dishes,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  which  will 
take  about  a  week,  after  which  pack  them  dowi^  in  small  wooden  bozes, 
with  fine  white  sugar  between  every  layer.  Tomatoes  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner will  keep  for  years. 

A  few  apples  cut  up  and  boiled  in  the  remainder  of  the  syrup  make  a 
▼ery  nice  sauce.-«-M&8.  Eliza  Maksh. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  add  that  the  Conunittee  of  the  Massachu* 
setts  Horticultural  Society  awarded  Mis.  Marsh  the  Society's  Silver  Medal 
for  excellent  specimens  exhibited  Nov.  29.  They  wore  tested  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  any  they  had  ever  seen.    They 
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were  pot  op  in  onaU  boxes,  and  to  oar  taste  were  far  better  than  two*tliird« 
of  what  are  sold  in  oar  market  for  the  best  Smyrna  figs* — ^E«d. 

La  ROE  Stiuwberribs. — ^I  know  it  is  out  of  season  for  strawberries, 
but  merely  wish  to  mention  the  very  large  ones  railed  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Pelham,  (see  Jaly  Na,  p.  3%).  Only  think  of  it  once,  thirty-nine  straw- 
berries averaging  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  measuring 
eight  and  three-eighths  inches  round.  All  this  you  do  not  doubt.  Well, 
you  need  not  have  any  fears  of  being  lost  through  any  want  of  faith ;  this 
Mr.  Pelham  is  no  doubt  a  wonderful  roan,  and  the  strawberries  are  not  all 
the  wonderful  crops  he  gets ;  for  in  Downing's  late  edition  of  Fruits  he  copied 
a  letter  from  Mr.  P.,  where  he  says,  that  in  an  apple  orchard  of  twenty  acres, 
and  the  trees  eighteen  years  growth,  the  whole  field  was  planted  to  com,  and 
averaged  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels  ears  to  the  acre.  This  is  all  prodi- 
gioos,  and  will  discourage  a  modest  man  like  me  from  ever  trying  to  raise 
large  strawberries  or  great  crops  of  com.  But  to  be  plain,  let  me  say, 
against  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  experienced  editor  of  Hovey's 
Magazine  and  the  publisher  of  the  book  on  the  Fruits  of  America,  &c,, 
who  stands  among  the  foremost  on  the  list  of  Horticulturists,  (as  he  iBi  pre- 
sumed to  credit  the  account),  that  it  \b  not  so.  Most  truly,  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
yours,  and  an  interested  reader  of  the  Magazine,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence in  our  opinion  on  the  strawberries,  Abijah  Reed,  HuJhfrUm^  Or- 
kans  Co^  JV.  F.,  Od  13, 1851. 


Art.  n.    Ma$$aeku9etts  IhrUadhtnd  Soddy, 

Sahirdayf  Dec  6. — EsMfUedr^Fnmr :  From  J.  Lovett,  5M,  pears,  Bemte 
IMel,  superior,  Le  Cure,  fine.  Winter  Nelis,  Echasserie,  Glout  Morceau, 
and  Catillac.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pears,  Chaumontelle,  superior.  FVom 
D.  T.  CMrtis,  pears  preserved  by  him — Duchess  of  Angouleme,  St  Crer- 
main.  Winter  Yirgalieu;  apples.  Porter;  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Sweetwater.  The  grapes  were  cut  Sept  Ist,  and  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation. 

Ike,  13. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^Viee 
President  Cabot  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  the  Society's  silver  medal 
be  presented  to  A.  Leroy,  of  Angers,  France,  for  the  fine  collection  of  fruit 
sent  by  him  to  the  Society,  and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  an- 
thoriied  to  forward  the  same  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Charles  Hall,  of  Medford,  was  elected  a  member.  Adjourned  one  week, 
to  Dec.  20. 

JSdb£frt^etl— Fruit  :  From  H.  Vandine,  pears,  Glont  Morceau,  superior,  also 
Bemre  Diel.  Fnmi  C.  S.  Homer,  pears,  Martin  Sec.  From  J.  F.  Allen, 
pears.  Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar  and  Cross ;  and  fom  kinds  of  grapes. 
From  J.  Levett,  apples.  Minister.  FVom  J.  H.  Morrison,  pears.  Winter 
Nelis,  fine. 

Fhmis  UML  fVom  Hovey  tu  Co.,  Belle  Epine  DomaB,  excellent,  Cal- 
houn, fine. 
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Dee.70. — An  adjomned  meeting  of  the  Socie^  wae  held  to-day— the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cabot,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  poipose,  reported  that 
a  medal  of  the  value  of  $50  be  presented  to  Capt  Lovett  for  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  the  Christiana  Melon. 

The  President,  Treasurer,  and  Finance  Committee  were  chosen  a  Com- 
mittee to  settle  with  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

Messrs.  Lovett,  Breck,  and  Haggerston  were  appointed  to  nominate  a 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  1852.    Adjourned  one  week,  to  Dec.  !27. 

Dee.  27. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day.  The 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  several  Committees  on  Gardens,  Fruits,  Flowem  and  Vegetables 
made  their  reports,  which  will  be  fi>und  below. 

The  Committee  for  establishing  premiums  for  1852,  submitted  a  schedule 
of  prizes,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
approval. 

A  package  of  books  was  received  from  M.  Vattemaie,  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  libiary  Committee.    Meeting  dissolved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS. 

The  Committee  on  Gardens  herewith  submit  their  RepcHrt  for  1851.  The 
Hommittee  regret  that  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  in  this  department 
of  its  administration  seem  to  excite  but  little  interest  The  whole  number 
of  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  entered  with  the  Committee  the  past 
year  was  but  five ;  while  for  the  prizes  offered  for  greenhouses  and  graper- 
ies not  a  single  competitor  appeared.  These  prizes  have,  however,  been 
but  recently  established,  and  although  none  of  the  effects  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced thereby,  are  as  yet  apparent,  yet  with  the  hope,  that  as  these  ofier- 
ings  become  more  generally  known  and  better  appreciated,  more  interest  in 
them  will  be  excited,  and  the  ends  designed  in  their  establishment  be  in 
some  measure  attained,  a  discontinuance  of  them  would  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  be  advisable.  Although  perhaps  not  coming  strictly 
within  the  requisitions  intended  to  be  exacted,  yet  desiring  to  cherish  the 
interest  manifested  in  those  objects  intended  to  be  promoted  by  the  Society, 
your  Committee  have  awarded  the  following  prizes  to  the  persons  named. 
Competitors  should  remember  that  the  Committee  are  precluded  by  the 
rales  from  visiting  any  gardens,  greenhouses,  &c.,  unless  notice  is  given  to 
the  chairman,  previous  to  May  let,  of  the  intentionof  the  owner  thereof  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  prizes  offered. 

Your  Committed  have  awarded — 
For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  fruit  garden,  throug}i  the  season,  to  Hovey  &  Co.     $25  00 

For  the  2d  beet,  to  William  R.  Austin, 15  00 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  flower  garden,  through  the  season,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.        20  00 
And  they  have  awarded  no  other  prizes. 

For  the  Committee,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Qudrmmu 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS, 

AWARDING  PKBMIUM8   FOR  1851. 

The  Comimttee  submit  the  following  Report  of  Premiams  for  1851 : — 

PREMIUMS  AT  THE  OPENIKG  OF  THE  HALL. 

pELARoomuMs. — Closs  L — For  the  six  best  new  and  rare  varieties, 

grown  in  eight-inch  pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     .  .  .  $6  00 

Roses. — For  the  best  six  varieties  of  Tea,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  or 

Bengal,  in  pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,        .           .           .           .  6  00 

Cactus. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,           •           .  3  00 

Calceolarias. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,           .  3  00 
Greenhouse    Plants. — For  the  best    display  of  not  less  than 
twenty  pots,  regard  being  had  to  new  and  rare  varieties,  and 
well  grown  specimens,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,         .                       .  35  00 
Hyacinths. — For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  to 

A.  Bowditch,  .            .            .                       .            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck,            .            .            .           •  3  00 

Tulips. — For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck,            .                                   .  6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck,    .           .'           .            .           .  3  00 

Pansies. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  A.  Bowditch,    .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,         .            .           .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  P.  Barnes,              .           .    *       .            .  2  00 

Hawthorns. — For  the  best  display,  to  Winship  &  Co.,                   .  3  00 

For  the  second  beet,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .           .            .            ,  2  00 

Hardt  Azaleas. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,             .           .            .  3  00 

Shrubby  Pjeonies. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,   .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P,  Wilder,    .                       .           .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,    .            .            .            .  3  00 

Herbaceous  Pjconies. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  having  regard 

to  the  number  of  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  .           .           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .            .            .           •  4  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,    .           .            .            .  3  00 

Pines. — For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  to  A.  Bowditch, .            .  4  00 
Roses. — Class  I. — Hcardy  Hosts.    For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varie- 
ties, to  Hovey  &.  Co.,             .           .           .           .           .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,   .           .           .           .  6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck,   .            .           .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,    .            .            .            .  3  00 

Gass  n. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,    .            .            .            .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck,  .    -       .            .            .           .  2  00 

Class  in. — Hardy  Perpetual  Roses.    For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to 

M.  P.  Wilder,             .           .           .           .           .           ,  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,    .            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Breck,                        .            .            .  3  00 
Praine  Roses. — For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 

to  Hovey  &  Co.,                     .           .           .                       .  5  00 


1 


Fartllew«Mdbe■I.BoClMlka•fiMrao^toJ.Bpe^.  ••4  00 

For  the  third  bert.  boI  )tm  thni  §am  dou,  to  WivUp  It  Col      .  3  00 

Caahatio^  Ajfv  Pic«ncK  PnnEBrf — For  the  Wot  Im  ^wnddem,  to 

HoTejJtOm 5  00 

For  the  oecond  bert,  to  Dr.  C  F.  Ck^lm,                                 .  4  00 

For  the  best  dMpk j,  to  Hofcj  It  Coi,    .                                   .  3  00 

Habvt  RHODo»B3vsBOjn^— For  tke  Wit  dvphjof  tke  ■mob,  to 

HorejJtCo^ 5  00 

Doimu  Hou.TBOczs.r-Fortkebertdiiph7,tDJ.  Btock,  .           .  5  00 

For  the  oecond  bert,  to  Hotej  Sl  Col,    .                                   .  4  00 

DocBU  Bauams.— For  the  bert  display,  to  J.  NngCBt,                  .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Bkeck,           ....  200 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Ifsiyi,  Jr.,         .                                   .  1  00 

PflLOXxs.--Fortke  best  ten  distinct  wietM,  to  Hoteyfr  Cos       •  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Bkeck,                                               .  4  00 

For  the  thnd  best,  to  M.  P.  Wader,                                           .  3  00 

(}xuiAir  AsTEBS.— For  the  belt  dispisj,  to  Hof«y  &  Coi,  .           .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Bsnes,                                             .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,                                                .  2  00 

DsiiFHiivirMs^ — ^For  the  beit  six  TSiietieB,  to  P.  Banes,                   .  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Bkeck,                                               .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  Sl  Co^    .                                   .  3  00 

Hekbaceous  PEBEHinAi.Sd — ^FoT  the  belt  display  duoogh  the  sea- 

soiif  to  J.  Breck,                                                                   .  ]0  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Bsmea,                                             .  6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  Sl  Co^    .                                   .  4  00 

AiiHUAXs. — For  the  beit  display  of  the  season,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,     .  10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes^                                             .  6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,                                                 .  4  00 

Camkixiab. — ^For  the  best  twelve  ▼arieties,  to  A.  Bowditch,             •  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Horey  &  Co.,    .           .           .           .  5  00 

FLOWEEiifG  Shrubs^— For  the  best  display  of  the  season,  to  Wm- 

ship  &  Co.,     .           .           .           .                       .           •  10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Horey  Sl  Co.,    .                                  •  6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,                                         .  4  00 

PREMIUMS  AlfB   ORATinTIES   AT  THE   AHlfUAL  EXHIBITIOW. 

Plabts  in  Pots.— For  the  best  display  of  not  leas  than  twenty 
plants,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  ..... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Co., 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  .... 

Vase  BouquETs.— For  the  best  pair,  for  the  Bradlee  vases,  to  J. 

Nugent,  ....... 

For  the  best  pair,  for  the  .  ociety's  vases,  to  H.  Schimming, 

For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Webster,  .... 
Parlor  BouquETs. — For  the  beet  pair,  to  J.  Nugent, 

For  the  next  best,  to  Dr.  N.  Durfee,       .... 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Ca,    .... 

For  the  next  best,  to  Miss  Maiy  Kenrick, 


12  00 

10  00 

8  00 

10  00 

10  00 

600 

8  00 

600 

500 

3  00 
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Cut  F1.OWXE8. — ^For  the  best  display  dnxiag  the  EzhibitioD,  to  J. 

Maiin,Jr.,  .  #B  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  Copeland,      •  .  •  •    6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Wioship  &  Ca,    .  .  .  .    4  00 

Coxcombs. — For  the  best  six  plants,  in  pots,  to  H.  Bradlee,  •    3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McLennan,  .  .  •  •    2  00 


GKATUITIKS. 

To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  for  a  floral  temple,  . 

To  Miss  S.  A.  Russell,  for  flower  vase  and  basket, 

To  Mrs.  W.  Kenrick,  for  harp  and  guitar,  ^ 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  orange  plants,    . 

To  Mrs.  J.  Walsh,  for  grass  bonquefes, 

Te  H.  Schinuning,  for  six  vases  flowers, 

To  S.  H.  Jenks,  for  dozen  of  cotton  grass, 

To  A.  W.  Stetson,  for  oleanden, 

To  W.  £.  Carter,  for  bouquets, 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  fine  cyclamen, 

To  R.  M.  Copeland,  for  hjracinths. 

To  R.  £.  Bell,  for  hoUyhocks, 

To  C.  Copeland,  for  dahlias,  . 

To  Hoyey.&  Co.,  for  new  plants. 

To  R.  £•  Bell,  for  antirrhinums. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  Japan  lilies, 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  Dielytra,    . 

To  D.  F.  Curtis,  for  snowdrops. 

To  A.  C.  Bowditch,  for  hyacinths, 

To  J.  W.  Edmands,  for  Bonapartea  ji!incea, 


.  10  00 

.  5  00 
.5  00 

•  5  00 
.  300 
.  600 
.  3  00 
.  2  00 
.  1  00 
.  300 
.  5  00 
.  4  00 
.  50Q» 

.  5  oa 

.  300* 

*  500» 
.  3  OOi 
.  300» 
.  3  00 

.  5  oa 


paxMiVMs  Aim  oRATurnxs  at  the  wxxklt  xxHixinoirs. 
To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  bouquets,  cut  flowers,  &c.,  at  weekly  shows. 
To  J.  Breck,  for  the  same,     •  •  .  •         •  » 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  the  same,  ••«••• 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same,  ..... 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  the  same,         .  .  .  .  . 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  the  same,   .  ... 

To  Hovey  &,  Co.,  for  the  same,  .  .  •  .  • 

To  Miss  Russell,  for  the  same,  ..... 

To  L.  Davenport,  for  the  same,  ..... 

To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  the  same,         ..... 

To  A.  Aspinwall,  for  the  same,  ...... 

To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  for  the  same,  .  . 

To  J.  Uovey,  for  the  same,    ........ 

To  W.  E.  Carter,  for  the  same,  .  .  .  -  . 

To  J.  Duncklee,  for  the  same,  ..... 

To  £.  M.  Richards,  for  the  same,      ..... 

To  CoL  B.  Loring,  for  the  same,       ..... 
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22  OO 
19  00> 
25  oa 

4  oa 
22  OO 

4  00* 
16  OO 

7  00 
13  oa 

2  OO 
15  00 

11  oa 

1  00 
1  00 

9oa 
1  oa 
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To  J.  C.  Pratt,  lor  the  tune,  .  .  fS  00 

To  MiM  Sargent,  for  the  same,  .  1  00 

To  MiM  Kennck^  for  the  same,  .  ]  00 

To  Mn.  G.  W.  AOen,  for  the  aaiiw,  .  .  1  00 

To  Mm.  Dagii;ett,  for  the  aame,  .  1  00 

To  J.  Frothingliain,  for  the  aaine,  .  3  00 

To  B.  Harrington,  hr  the  same,  .  3  00 

REPORT  OF  THE  COIOOTTEE  ON  FRUITS, 

AWAMDI1I«  rmXMIUMa  FOE  1851. 

The  Committee  on  Fniiti  now  aabmit  herewith  their  award  of  prizes  fiir 
the  year  185L 

Before  amioancing  tfieir  awards,  your  Committee  cannot  refrain  finom 
congratulating  the  Society  tfiat,  from  the  attendance  of  the  pablic,  the  num- 
ber of  ezhibiton,  and  the  quality  of  specimens  placed  apon  its  tables,  it  is 
erident  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  interest,  either  in  the  exhibitifHis  of 
the  Society,  so  far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  or  in  the  objects  for 
which  the  Society  was  instituted.  Indeed,  jour  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  instead  of  diminishing,  the  interest  taken  in  horticultural  pursuits  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  that  while  its  processes  have  become  subjects 
for  scientific  investigation  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
them,  the  principles  indicated  by  such  investigations  are  constantly  being 
submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  the  best  and  most  judicious  cultiva- 
tors. That  the  reducing  of  the  principles  established  by  science  to  prac- 
tice, is  having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  products  of  the  horticultural 
art,  is  in  a  measure  established,  by  the  fact  of  specimens  of  these  products, 
from  year  to  year,  of  a  superior  quality  to  any  preceding  exhibition  of  the 
same  product  When,  for  instance,  fruit  of  the  same  species  and  even  of  the 
same  vanety,  is  placed  upon  your  tables  superior  in  size,  beauty  and  quality, 
to  any  specimens  of  the  same  species  or  variety  before  exhibited,  and  this 
happening  not  once  only,  but  constantly  year  after  year,— the  last  always 
excelling  its  predecessors, — it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  continued  in- 
crease in  excellence  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  a  constantly  improving  mode 
of  cultivation,  than  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  peculiarly  &vonble 
season,  soil  or  position. 

This  is  not  the  proper  occasion,  neither  is  it  the  design  of  your  Commit- 
tee, to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  ''  specific  or  special  ma- 
nures," but  it  is  a  fact  that  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  some  particular  mode 
of  cultivation,  the  application  of  some  particular  ag^nt  of  fertility,  either  in 
respect  of  kind,  composition  or  quality, — a  soil  consisting  of  some  particular 
component  parts  must  be  best  adapted  to  the  different  species  if  not  varie- 
ties of  fruits, — exercising  a  beneficial  influence  under  some  circumstances 
upoTi  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  tree  or  plant,  and  under  others  exercising 
an  influence  upon  the  fruit,  and  the  continually  improving  quality  of  the 
different  species  of  fruits  induces  a  hope  that  expenments  are  in  progress 
that  will  lead  to  a  solution  of  these  and  other  interesting  problems.  In  this 
connection,  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  mode  of  cultivation,  manures 
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applied,  soils  wed,  die.,  by  the  most  judicious  and  most  successful  cultiva- 
tors, may  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  throug'h 
them  for  the  public,  relating  as  this  does  to  a  subject  of  much  impor- 
tance and  about  which  all  are  in  some  measure  interested,  may  not  be  con- 
sidered improper.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  yearly  growing  in  importance 
not  merely  as  an  article  for  domestic  use  and  consumption,  but  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  market,  and  perhaps  even  for  foreign  export  Subject  by  the  fa- 
cilities for  intercommunication  afforded  by  railroads  and  canals  to  the  com- 
petition of  more  congenial  climates  and  fertile  soils,  the  common  products 
of  horticulture  as  well  as  agriculture  are  yielding  at  best  but  a  scanty  re- 
moneration  to  the  cultivator  for  his  labor  and  capital,  with  a  prospect  of  a 
diminution  rather  than  an  increase  of  this  remuneration,  and  it  is  therefore, 
if  this  is  true,  becoming  daily  more  and  more  incumbent  upon  them  to  bestow 
their  attention  upon  those  products  that  will  most  probably  yield  the  best  re- 
turns. Considering  then  that  the  vicinily  of  Boston,  and  perhaps  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  State,  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruit, — 
some  species,  as  pears,  for  instance,  raised  here  having  it  is  believed  an 
acknowledged  superi<»iiy, — ^no  product  of  cultivation  seems  to  offer  a  better 
chance  for  profit  than  the  raising  of  fruits,  it  being  to  be  remembered,  that 
having  now  frequent  opportunities  of  tasting  those  of  superior  excellence, 
the  taste  of  the  public  is  becoming  more  and  more  fastidious,  and  thence 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject to  raise  those  of  the  best  quality  only. 

So  numerous  and  so  excellent  have  been  the  specimens  exhibited  in 
competition  for  the  prizes,  that  the  Ck>mmittee  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
embarrassed  in  making  their  awards ;  where  so  many  are  nearly  equal  in  size, 
quality  and  beauty,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  which  are  the  best.  The 
CTommittee  have  strenuously  endeavored  in  all  cases  to  do  exact  justice  to 
the  different  competitors,  and  if  they  have  failed  in  this  respect  it  has  been 
through  an  enor  of  judgment  Having  made  minute  and  careful  examina- 
tions, and  a  record  of  these  examinations,  from  week  to  week,  a  judgment  in 
opposition  to  their  awards,  though  fairly  formed,  from  recollectiou  merely, 
without  such  record,  might  at  least  as  properly  as  theirs  be  subject  to  the  im- 
putation of  error-  The  fact  of  a  particular  variety  of  fruit  being  or  not 
being  well  adapted  to  general  cultivation,  as  well  as  its  quality,  has  influ- 
enced the  Committee  in  their  conclusions.  They  have  felt  that  they  should 
not  be  justified,  through  danger  of  misapprehension,  in  awarding  a  prize  to 
a  fiuit  generally  of  inferior  quality,  or  one  not  suited  to  general  cultivation 
even  when  the  particular  specimens  exhibited  were  of  superior  excellence. 

Stone  fruits,  as  cheiries,  plmms  and  peaches,  have  the  past  year  been  very 
superior  in  quality  and  very  abundant  in  quantity ;  pears  have  varied  very 
much  in  quantity  if  not  in  quality,  the  crop  in  some  places  being  scanty  and 
in  others  abundant,  showing,  most  probably,  the  effect  of  the  preceding 
winter  npon  the  trees  in  different  places,  while  of  apples,  almost  every 
where  the  product  has  been  small. 

Opportunity  has  been  afforded  the  past  year  of  tasting  of  several  new  va- 
rieties of  fruits,  and  as  the  numerous  introductionB  of  the  last  few  years  are 


SOV  OOmiB^  flrto  P6Bm|C'f  COHtnuy  ■KtWHUp  flWHItt**^***  nV  ^i'J^i^g  UI0 

fMlitj,  heumg  |HiifniM«  aad  ■diftetkM  to  ggaaal  qJtiwtioB  ofthese  »- 
tiodoctioM  B^  ^  leanoiMj  expeded.  As,  kowtcr,  bo  canclnnve  joidg* 
Bientcaa  praperijr  be  iaitd  of  ^  qoalitj  of  a  hwt  die  fint  je«r,  or  from 
a  few  apeeiaatmB  otitf^  b«t  litde  more  tfaui  a  pntbl  cuumeiabon  of  these 
aov  farietiee  wiD  heie  be  altnnptwl.  Altfaoogli  nach  diMppointmenft 
riwald  be  aatidpeted,  jetk  ienot  — leaauMMe  to  hope  liHt  among  the 
nanjr  fanetiea  infiorted  daring  the  few  peel  yeaa^  aome  oMy  be  fimnd  of 
great  ezceDenee.  That  what  m  sow  bcgi—iiig  to  be  regarded  hj  coHifa- 
tots  as  one  of  oar  beit  winlerpeaiB,  aad  well  adqitod  to  gesenl  coltm- 
tioo,  the  Gloat  Moveeatt,  was  b«t  a  fewjeua 
aeaiiy  woithlf,  dioold  be  a  wanmig  againiC  bai^  coocluiiuw  or  a  ] 
tme  jodgoient  wepccting  the  qoilitjr  of  a  fioil,  and  ahhoagfa,  aa  has  been 
lemaifced  on  a  Mmilar  laeiiuui  occasioB,  it  isbeiifer  beginnen  to  coolent 
tfiemsehres  with  those  vaiielies  wiioae  i|aa]ities  have  been  long  and  diar- 
oogfaljr  terted,  those  wlio  fasfe  new  vaiietiea  dmnld  be  cantsoos  not  to 
reject  after  one  or  two  tziab  onlj,  hot  permit  their  trees  to  airire  at  matn- 
ritj  before  coming  to  a  deciaion  respecting  die  valoe  of  their  froit 

Throagfa  the  kindnwi  of  J.  P.  Oidhing,  Emit^  your  Conunittee  had  the 
past  jesr  aa  opportnnity  to  torte  tiurtj-two  varietieB  of  the  etrawbeny, 
rused  b  J  that  gentleman  at  his  seat  in  Watertown,  fer  the  pupose  of  test- 
ing their  quality  and  valoe  fer  cultivation.  Many  of  these  varieties  are 
American  seedlings  of  recent  origin.  Among  these  sttawberries,  the  New 
Pine,  and  Bun's  New  Pine,  were  thought  to  be  of  high  flavor  and  veiy  fine 
quality,  and  the  Cornucopia,  though  acid,  to  be  well  flavored  and  good.  As 
none  of  the  otheis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wdl  known  sorts,  were 
considered  above  a  medium  quality,  an  enumeration  (^  their  names  is  felt  to 
be  umiecessary.  Of  strawbeiries,  the  early  Yirginis,  Uovey's  Seedling 
and  Jenney's  Seedling  are  thus  ftr,  taking  all  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, probably  the  most  profitable  and  best  for  goieral  cultivation  ia  this 
Ticinity.  There  are,  however,  other  varieties  worthy  of  tiisL  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  )ias  a  seedling,  raved  by  him,  tihat  gives  indica- 
tion  of  being  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  foregoing,  though  the  fact  of  ill 
being  a  staminate  plant  somewhat  deteriorates  firam  its  value,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  the  two  fiist  above  named  are  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
a  collection.  On  June  3]st,  a  seedling  sttawbeny  was  exhibited  for  tin 
first  time  by  Isaac  Fi&y,  called  by  him  Jenny  Lmd,  that  seemed  of  good 
pfomise. 

There  have  been  some  new  cherries  upon  the  tables  the  past  year.  The 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  presented  on  diet  June  a  box  ef  the  Belle  d'Orleam 
cherries,  that  for  its  earliness,  if  for  no  other  reason,  promises  to  be  of  value. 
It  was  in  color  of  a  light  red,  of  good  size,  sweet,  bat  somewhat  deficient  in 
flavor.  The  same  gentleman  exhibited  on  July  5th,  the  Biganeau  Gabaa- 
lis  or  Monstreuse  do  Mesel,  a  veiy  large  cherry,  resembling  in  appearance 
the  Black  Tartarean ;  also  on  the  same  day,  the  Cerise  de  Xavier,  the  Le^ 
mercier  and  De  Spa :  these  were  all  acid  fruits  of  a  red  color,  not  unlike  the 
Morellos,  and  probably  better  suited  to  the  kitohen  than  the  dessert;  and 
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on  July  12th,  the  fiigfaireao  Noir  Tardif,  of  a  very  dark  color,  sweet  and 
good,  and  the  Downton,  a  late  red  cherry  ai  toperior  quality. 

On  July  13th,  Measrs.  Horey  dt  Co.  exhibited  a  seedling  cherry  that 
was  a  very  large  fruit,  veiy  dark  in  color,  firm  in  flesh  and  very  fine  in 
quality ;  and  the  Messrs.  Hyde,  a  seedling  of  moderate  size,  dark  colored, 
tiiat  seemed  to  be  of  the  Mazard  famity.  On  the  previous  exhibition, 
July  5th,  there  was  a  seedling  from  Seth  Davis,  of  West  Newbury,  stated 
to  be  remarkable  for  its  bearing  properties.  It  was  a  mottled  flesh-colored 
eheny  of  not  more  than  common  quality.  On  August  8d,  the  Committee 
had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  another  seedling  eheny  from  Messrs.  Hovey 
St  Co.  that  was  of  the  largest  size,  firm  flesh,  amber  color,  mottled  with  a 
led  cheek,  sweet,  hi^  flavored  and  very  fine. 

For  much  of  the  interest  attending  their  weekly  exhibitions,  especially 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  the  Society  is  under  obligations  to  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Allen,  Hovey  &  Ca,  W.  C.  Strong,  and  J.  Breck  6l  Son,  for  the  ex^ 
hibition  by  these  gentlemen  of  grapes  grown  under  glass,  in  large  quanti* 
ties  and  great  variety ;  other  exhibitora  have  occasionally  placed  upon  its 
tables  specimens  of  this  finit  of  very  superior  quality ;  among  those  to 
whom  the  Society  is  so  indebted  may  be  named  J.  P.  Cu6hing,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Nathan  Durfee,  Mrs.  Durfee,  M.  H.  Simpson,  £m].,  S.  Bigelow,  A.  Bow- 
ditch,  James  Nugent,  Cheever  Newhall,  A.  W.  Stetson  and  others. 

On  August  9th,  specimens  of  several  varieties  of  grapes  were  received 
from  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  PatterK>n,  N.  J.;  they  were  forwarded  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Colt,  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  fbmishing  spe- 
cimens of  his  mode  of  culture,  having  been  raised  on  "  Hoare's  Plan,"  in  a 
house  facing  the  east,  with  the  roots  of  the  vines  inside  the  house,  but  to 
which  Mr.  C.  last  year  added  an  outride  border  with  openings  to  it  froip  the 
inride.  The  house  in  which  these  grapes  were  raised  is  stated  to  be  a  very 
cold  house,  and  that  there  had  been  fire  in  it  but  nine  times.  Mr.  C. 
thinks  his  **  finest  flavored  grapes  are  raised  under  glass  without  fire  heat." 
These  grapes  had  been  so  injured  by  the  carnage  that  no  very  correct  esti- 
mate could  be  formed  of  their  quality ;  so  ftr  as  an  q>inion  could  be  formed 
they  appeared  to  have  been  well  ripened  and  of  good  flavor.  As  a  mark 
of  his  interest  in  the  Society  this  attention  and  courtesy  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Committee. 

On  July  5th,  Mr.  Allen,  who,  on  January  4th,  had  placed  on  the  tables  of 
the  Society  grapes  cift  from  the  vines  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  on 
April  26th  those  of  the  new  crop,  exhibited  a  new  dark  colored  grape,  with 
small  berries,  called  Partridge  Foot, — ^it  was  sweet  but  probably  not  worthy 
of  cultivation ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  Raisin  de  Calabre,  a  rather 
small  white  grape  of  a  very  rich  sweet  Muscat  flavor,  that  he  thinks  may  be 
Josling's  St.  Albans  ;  also  a  grape  called  Caillaba,  with  small  oval  transpar- 
ent berries,  sweet  but  without  much  flavor. 

The  grape  exhibited  by  Mr.  Allen,  under  the  name  of  Lachmere's  Seed- 
ling, and  by  Mr.  Strong  under  that  of  Bhinche  Yyron,  proves  to  be  Mc- 
ready's  early  white,  a  grape  probably  well  suited  to  out-door  culture. 

Ji/Lr,  Strong  has  the  past  season  exhibited  grapes  ealled  the  Black  Muscat 
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or  Duittflciis,  widi  large  benries  and  veiy  handsome ;  it  waa  a  very  good 
gn^ie,  though  not  of  y«y  first  quality,  and  on  accoont  of  its  size,  beauty, 
and  goodness  worthy  of  cultivatioiL    It  was  new  to  the  C<Hnniittee. 

Messrs.  Hovey  d^  Ca  exhibited  on  June  14th,  and  subsequently,  a  veiy 
fine  and  beautiful  grape  called  Gros  Bleu,  that  strongly  resembled  in  ap- 
pearance Wilmo^s  No.  16,  but  that  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  variety. 

Bromfaam  Hall  and  Beechwood  melons,  both  of  superior  flavor  snd  quality, 
hot  probably  not  suited  to  out-door  culture,  have  been  exhibited  the  past 
season.  For  genend  out-door  cultivation  the  seedling  melon  of  Capt 
Lovett,  called  the  ^  Christiana,''  raised  by  him  from  a  green  Malta  melon, 
impi^gnated  with  a  very  early  variety,  it  is  believed  has  not  yet  been 
equalled.  In  order  to  mark  their  appreoation  of  its  merits  and  as  their 
lecommendation  of  it  to  growers  of  this  fruity  the  Society  have  awarded 
Capt  L.  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  $50. 

No  new  laspbeny,  blackberry,  currant,  or  gooseberry,  especially  wcMtl^ 
of  notice,  has  been  exhibited  the  past  year.  The  blackberry  known  as  the 
cultivated  High  Bush  blackberry,  was  the  past  season  remarkiible  for  siM 
and  beauty,  and  is  thought  to  be  well  worthy  of  cultivation ;  and  that  these, 
with  the  Knevet^  Giant  raspberry  as  well  as  the  Franconia,  and  perhaps 
Fastolf  raspberry,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

August  9th,  Mr.  Amos  W.  Stetson  presented  to  your  Committee  a  box  of 
very  early  plums,  that  for  one  ripening  so  early  may  be  pronounced  of  very 
fine  quality.  Mr.  Stetron  stated  that  this  plum  was  a  seedling  raised  by  John 
Trask,  of  Lynn  ;  it  was  a  small  oblong  purple  plum  of  good  flavor,  a  free^ 
stone.  Aug.  16,  the  Myrobalan,  a  small  round  red  plum,  of  pretty  good 
quality,  resembling  in  appearance  the  Golden  Cherry,  was  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Eben.  Wight  Although  the  past  season  was  very  prolific  in  plums,  and 
these  too  produced  in  great  perfection,  but  few  opportunities  have  been 
afforded  of  testing  any  new  varieties  of  either  foreign  or  native  origin. 

This  last  remark  is,  however,  in  no  ways  applicable  to  peara,  of  which 
fruit  many  new  varieties,  fruited  for  the  first  or  second  time,  have  this  year 
been  exhibited.  Among  those  of  native  origin,  may  be  mentioned  a  pear 
from  D.  Maicellos  Wheeler,  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  the  St  Michael, 
resembling  that  variety  in  size,  color  and  form,  that  was  a  juicy  fruit  of 
pleasant  flavor,  and  seemed  to  be  of  good  promise ;  also  the  Muskingum, 
from  G.  Greene,  of  Norwich,  Ct,  a  high  flavored,  juicy,  melting  pear, 
of  medium  size,  roundish  form  and  yellow  color, — both  exhibited  August 
90.  On  October  4,  Mr.  John  Hill  eidiibited  a  seedling  pear,  small,  of  yel- 
low color,  with  a  red  cheek,  and  some  russet  both  at  stem  and  calyx,  that 
was  handsome  and  sweet ;  it  has  been  sometimes  known  as  the  BurriU 
pear.  The  Collins  or  Watertown  pear  is  a  seedling  pear,  raised  by  Mr. 
Collins,  of  Watertown,  many  years  since,  and  has  been  now  repeatedly 
tested  by  your  Committee.  It  is  in  size  above  a  medium,  of  a  roundish 
obovate  form,  with  a  short  thick  stem ;  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowish  color, 
blotched  and  striped  with  red  in  the  sun,  with  a  little  russet  about  the 
stem ;  the  flesh  is  white,  melting,  juicy,  a  little  subacid,  of  very  pleasant 
flavor ;  its  season  is  early  in  October.    This  pear  is  believed  to  be  well 
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wovthj  the  attention  of  cultivaton.  Ripening  at  abont  the  same  Beason, 
October  1,  ia  another  seedling  pear,  raised  by  Mr.  Tudor,  at  Nahant.  This 
also  is  a  pear  of  medium  size,  rather  flattened,  obovate  form,  of  a  yellowish 
green  color,  tinged  with  blush,  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  sweet  and  good,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  serious  drawback  of  a  liability  to  rot  at  the  core«  In 
addition  to  the  preceding,  some  few  other  seedling  pears  have  been  ex- 
faibited  the  past  season,  but  as  no  memoranda  respecting  them  was  pre- 
served no  attempt  at  a  description  of  them  can  now  be  made.  The  notice 
of  the  foregoing  pean,  of  native  origin,  has  been  somewhat  detailed,  be- 
cause, as  such  may  yet  prove  better  adapted  to  our  climate  and  general 
cultivation  than  those  of  foreign  introduction,  cultivators  may  desire  early 
information  of  their  quality. 

With  respect  to  the  new  pears  of  foreign  origin  that,  for  the  first  or  even 
second  time,  have  been  exhibited  the  past  year,  an  enumeration  of  their 
names  can  alone  be  here  made,  because  that,  in  some  instances,  only  a 
single  specimen,  and  that  immature,  picked  before  ripe,  was  exhibited,  and 
in  others,  for  other  reasons,  no  decided  estimate  of  their  quality  would  have 
been  justifiable.  Neither  is  it  to  be  pretended  that  the  list  given  is  com* 
piete,  only  that  it  embraces  those  that,  on  account  of  some  particular  cir- 
cumstance attending  their  exhibition,  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Committee.  Among  the  new  pears  then  exhibited^  was  Beunr^  Dremont, 
Beurr6  Benoist,  Princess  Marianne,  Poire  Ridelle,  Charlotte  de  Brower, 
Adele  de  St.  Denis,  Poire  d'Albret,  Poire  Cire,  Bezi  d'Esperin,  Belle  Apres 
Noel,  Fondante  Millot,  Beurr6  Navez,  Millot  de  Nancy,  Louise  de  Prusse, 
Beigamot  Picquet,  Conseilleur  Ramiez,  Charles  Van  Hooghten,  Compte 
de  Paris,  Baronne  de  Mello,  Grand  Soliel,  Souverain  d'Ete,  Graine  de 
Coraile,  Deliceir  d' Alert,  La  Marie,  Bezi  Tardif,  Vessouziere,  Colmar  da 
Lot,  Poire  Caiesie,  Poire  Serrurier,  Poire  Neil,  Leon  le  Clerc,  Buchanan's 
new  Spring  Beurr6,  Duchesse  de  Beny,  Poire  His,  Gloire  de  Cambron,  Ron- 
delet.  Poire  Gerando,  Poire  de  Mods,  Rosmette,  and  others. 

To  designate  merely  the  particular  varieties  of  pears,  of  which  superior 
specimens  were  exhibited,  would  probably  subserve  no  valuable  purpose. 
A  statement  of  any  particular  mode  of  cukure  that  conduced  to  this  supe- 
riority might  impart  useful  informittion ;  but  of  this,  if  such  there  was  in 
any  case,  your  Committee  have  no  knowledge.  In  some  instances  this  ex- 
cellence may  have  been  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  as  a  peculiarly 
&vorable  soil ;  in  others,  of  a  better  cultivation.  The  rules  of  the  Society 
require  no  statement  from  the  exhibitors ;  the  awards  of  the  Committee  are 
made  from  an  examination  of  the  specimens  presented. 

But  few  new  apples  worthy  of  particular  attention  have  been  exhibited 
the  past  season.  Among  those  that  should  not  be  past  by  unnoticed,  was 
an  apple,  presented  by  Mrs.  N.  A.  Haven,  of  Portsmouth,  on  26th  of  April. 
It  was  a  large  apple,  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  with  fine  red  in  the  sun ; 
sweet,  fine  flavored,  firm  fleshed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  to 
be  ranked  with  the  very  best  late  keeping  sweet  apples.  The  history  of 
this  apple  is  not  known  to  your  Committee,  but  it  is  presumed  to  have  origi- 
nated at  Portsmouth.    The  MacCartney  apple,  a  seedling  from  West  Cam- 
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bridge,  of  a  red  eolor  aad  yerj  Iwatomw,  wu  eihihifced  m  late  aa  Jane 
7th ;  it  k  lather  acid  but  briak,  and  valuable  fer  ita  late  keeping  pTopertiea. 

Baldwin,  Rozbiiij  Roaaet,  and  other  applea,  were  exhibited  aa  late  aa 
Jmie  14,  by  Mr.  Bowen  Harrington,  in  a  fine  atale  of  praKrvation.  Theaa 
applea  had  been  kept  bj  being  meiely  plaeed,  from  the  time  of  being  gath- 
md,  upon  boarda  in  a  cellar.  The  aomnier  ap|dea  of  laat  jear,  plaoed 
ufoa  the  tablea  of  the  Society,  were,  in  aome  inatancea,  paiticnlarly  fine, 
lliia  remark  appliea  eapecially  to  the  Williama  Favorite ;  ao  fine  apecimeni 
of  thia  variety  and  in  large  qoantitiea,  too,  were  probably  never  before 
exhibited.  Thia  ia  a  veiy  fine  and  very  handeome  apple  when  well  grown, 
bnt  reqoirea  hi^  cnltnre  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  A  few  apecimens  of  the 
Northern  Spy  ha^  been  exhibited  for  tin  aecond  time,  the  produce  of  the 
aame  tree  from  which  thoae  firrt  exhibited  on  the  laat  year  were  gathered ; 
althoagfa  the  apecimene  of  thia  were  aomewhat  aoperior  to  thoae  of  laat 
year,  yet,  thoa  far,  your  Committee  eee  no  reaaon  to  alter  the  opinion  they 
have  before  expreaaed,  of  the  fuwuitableneaa  of  thia  variety  to  general  cul- 
tivation in  thia  vicinity.  Aa,  however,  the  tree  ia  an  upright,  vigorooa 
growing  tree,  ripening  its  wood  well,  it  may  be  well  for  thoae  who  have 
them  to  make  further  triala  of  ita  quality  before  condemning  it  aa  woithleae. 

Aa  the  apple  is  one  of  the  moat,  if  not  the  moat,  valuable  firuita  of  New 
England,  a  repetition  of  the  remark  made  laat  year  on  a  like  occaaion  may 
not  be  out  of  place,  t&t  it  ia  particulaily  worthy  of  the  attention  of  cuUi- 
vatofa,  and  that  endeavora  to  produce  fifom  aeed  new  varieties  of  aoperior 
quality,  with  properties,  in  some  reapectB,  different  from  such  aa  we  now 
poaeess,  aa  ripening  at  different  timea,  keeping  in  perfection  till  later  in 
the  aeason,  &c.,  are  worthy  of  encouragement 

Your  Committee  would  not  omit  to  menticm  here  the  veiy  large  and  fine 
odlection  of  specimena  of  fruits,  sent  to  the  Society  by  A.  Leroy,  of 
Angers,  France.  Many  of  them  came  to  hand  in  fine  order,  and  your 
Committee  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  seveial  new  pears,  which  they 
think  will  prove  valuable  additions  to  this  fine  fruit 

With  these  remarka,  your  Committee  now  submit  their  award  of  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Society  the  past  year : — 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  fruits  during  the  sea- 
son, to  John  F.  Allen,  the  Lowell  plate  valued  at       .  $^  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .            .            .            .  12  00 
A  gratuity  to  William  C.  Strong,  of       .            .            .            .  10  00 
Affles. — For  best  twelve  summer  apples,  on  or  before  the  last 

Saturday  in  August,  to  Charles  Stone,  for  Williams's  Favorite,  6  00 
For  the  next  best,  to  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  for  Red  Astrachan,  .  4  00 
For  the  best  twelve  autumn  apples,  on  or  before  last  Saturday  in 

November,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  .    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to.  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  for  Drap  d»Or,  .  .    4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  winter  applea,  on  or  before  the  third  Satur- 
day in  December,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Baldwin,  .  .    6  00 
For  the  next  best,  to  John  Gordon,  for  R.  I.  Greenings,  .    4  00 
The  Committee  have  also  awarded  a  gratuity  equal  to  the  second 
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prize  ($4)  to  Cbeever  Newiiall  and  Joseph  Bairet,  and  the  Society's 
SUver  Medal  to  Cheever  NewhaO,  for  Ladies'  Sweeting  apples,  and 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Haven,  for  veiy  fine  sweet  apples,  presented  by  her  on 
April  26th ;  also  the  Society's  Bronze  Medal  to  Bowen  Harrington, 
A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  A.  D.  Weld,  and  S.  R.  Johnson,  for  apples 
exhibited  by  them. 

Afucots. — For  best  twelve,  on  or  before  last  Saturday  in  Angost, 
no  prize  awarded. 
For  the  next  best,  no  prize  awarded. 
BiiACKBBaRiBB. — ^For  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to 

J.  Lovett,2d, (5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  6.  Merriam,  .  .  .    3  Oo 

And  to  C.  £.  Grant,  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Society. 
Cheuubs. — For  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to  J.  F. 

Allen,  for  Elton,  (forced,)        .  .  .  .  .    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Otis  Johnson,  for  Black  Eagle,     .  .    4  00 

The.  Committee  also  award  to  George  Walsh,  Galen  Merriam,  M. 
P.  Wilder,  Hyde  &  Son,  J.  Lovett,  2d,  Hovey  &  Co.,  H.  Vandine, 
F.  Blake,  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  Anson  Dexter,  and  W.  Batchel- 
der,  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Society  as  a  gratnity. 
CuB&AivTS. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to 

George  Wilson,  .  .  .  .  •    5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,        .  .  .  .    3  00 

And  a  gratuity  of  the  Bronze  Medal,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  speci- 
mens of  the  Grondouin  Currant,  and  to  Otis  Johnson,  for  those 
of  the  White  Dutch. 
Fies. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  .  .    5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,        .  .  .    3  00 

GoosBBXRRiES. — ^For  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to  J. 

Lovett,  2d,  for  Roaring  Lion, .  .  .  .  .    5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  a  contributor  whose  name  is  unknown,  for 
gooseberries  entered  in  the  naooe  of  John  Gordon,     .  •    3  00 

Grapes. — ^For  the  best  specimens  grown  under  glass,  on  or  before 

first  Saturday  in  July,  to  Dr.  N.  Durfee,         •  .  10  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &,  Co.,        .  .  .  .    7  00 

Also  a  gratuity  of  #7  to  J.  F.  Allen,  and  of  the  Society's  Silver 

Medal  to  Augustus  Evers  and  W.  C.  Strong. 
For  the  best  specimens  grown  under  glass  subsequently  to  the 

first  Saturday  in  July,  to  W.  C.  Strong)  .  .  10  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,        .  .  .  .    7  00 

And  the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  to  M.  H.  Simpson. 
For  the  best  specimens  of  Isabella  grapes,  to  C.  E.  Grant,        .    5  00 
For  the  n^t  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .     .  .  .  .    3  00 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Diana  grapes,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,        .    5  00 
For  the  next  best,  to  E.  C.  Hitchiogs,     .  .  .  .    3  00 

To  Kendall  Baily  and  J.  Lovett,  2d,  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the 
Society  for  fine  specimens  of  Isabella  grapes. 
VOL.  XYIII. ^NO.  I.  6 
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MutK  MsLOir. — ¥m  tbs  best  in  opes  cultnre,  on  or  befive  the  last 

Siitaidaym  Sepleiiiber,toJ.Lovett,2dl,lbrGlifMtH^       .$5  00 

For  the  next  bert,  to  Uowj  ft  Cou,  for  Beeehwood,  .    3  00 

NscTARnns. — ^For  the  best  twelve  fpeciineuii  to  Stephen  H.  Per- 
kins, for  Lewis,  •  .    6  00 

For  the  next  beet,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  .    4  00 

Peaches. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens  grown  nnder  glass,  otf  or 

before  the  second  Satnrday  in  Jolj,  to  J.  F.  Allen,    .  .    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Otis  Johnson,  .    4  00 

With  a  gntnity  of  f4  to  W.  C.  Strang. 

For  the  best  twelve  specimens  of  open  cnltore,  to  J.  F.  Allen, .    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  C.  £.  Grant,  .  .  .  .    4  00 

And  a  giatoitj  of  #4  to  John  HiU,  and  the  Bronie  Medal  of  the 
Society  to  J.  P.  Wyman,  both  for  fine  specimens  of  Craw- 
ford's  late. 
Peaks.— For  the  best  collection  not  exhibited  before  this  year,  with 
a  written  description  of  the  samQ.  For  this  there  was  no 
competitcff  who  came  within  the  roles,  neither  for  the  second 
prize  offered  for  same. 

For  the  best  twelve  sammer  pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Sator- 
day  in  Aognst,  to  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  for  Rostieser,     .  .    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  Bloodgood,  .    4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  antomn  pears,  on  or  before  last  Satorday 
in  November,  to  Emeiy  Bemis,  for  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, .    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Samnel  Leeds,  for  Dochess  d'Angonlemey    4  00 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Alien, 
M.  P.  Wilder  and  Henry  Vandine ;  and  the  Bronze  Medal  to 
£.  Cleaves,  J.Dane,  W.R.  Austin,  J.  Stickney  and  S. Driver. 

For  the  best  twelve  winter  pears,  on  w  before  the  third  Satur- 
day »  December,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  Beorr^  Diel,    .  .    8  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Henry  Vandine,  for  Gloat  Morcean,  .    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  for  Gloat  Morcean,  •    4  00 

Plums, — ^Fer  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to  J. 

Lovett,  2d,  for  Green  Gages,  .  .  .    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  H.  Vandine,  for  Peach  plom,  .    3  00 

To  O.  Johnson  for  Green  Gage,  to  J.  F.  Allen  for  Washington, 
and  to  J.  Mann  for  Peach  jdoms,  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the 
Society. 
Quinces. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  Jonathan  BCann,         .    5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Waldo  Maynard,  .  .  .    3  00 

Raspbeeries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to 

J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  Enevef  s  Giant,        .  .  .  .    5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Cheever  Newhall,  for  Knevet^s  Giant,      .    3  00 

To  S.  Sweetser,  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Society. 
Steawbereies. — ^For  the  beet  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 

to  S.  Do#ner,  Jr.,  for  Jenney's  Seedling,       .  ,    6  00 

For  the  next  best,  te  O.  Johnson,  for  Hovey's  Seedling,  .    4  00 
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Far  the  next  best,  to  T.  Rice,  for  Hovey't  Seedling,      .  .  |3  00 

A  gratuity  of  |B  to  8.  Walker,  for  speoimem  of  his  Seedling, 
and  to  G.  Evero,  for  a  display  of  tldrty-two  varietiee. 

PRISES  AWARnSn  AT  THE   AKlfUAL  EXHIBITIOIf. 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each, 

to  B.  V.  French,  the  Society's  Plate,  valued  at 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  R  Moore,       .... 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  .... 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  Gordon,      .... 
For  the  best  dish  of  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety,  to  Silas 

Peirce,  ....... 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stickney,       .... 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,        .... 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,        .... 

Peaks. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens,  of  one 

variety  each,  to  J.  Stickney,  Ljman  Plate,  valued  at  • 
For  the  second  best,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  .... 
For  the  third  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,       .... 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  G.  Even,.  .... 

And  a  gmtuity  of  08,  for  twelve  fine  varieties,  to  Hovey  6l  Co. 
For  the  best  dish  of  twelve  specimens  each,  of  one  variety,  to 

W.R.  Austin,  ...... 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,        .... 

F(»r  the  third  best,  to  J.  Richardson,      .  •  •  . 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  W.  Stetson,   .... 

And  the  following  gratuities  for  collections  of  pean,  of  06 

each,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  Hovey  &  Co.,  J.  Gordon,  S.  Walker, 

J.  Lovett,  2d,  J.  S.  Cabot,  Messrs,  Winship  and  R.  Manning ; 

and  $4  each  to  F.  Burr,  C.  Newhall,  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son 

and  J.  F.  Allen. 
A«OETEo  Fbuit.— For  the  best  basket  of  fhUt,  of  variotui  kinds, 

to  Hovey  &  Co.,         •  .  •  .  *  . 

For  the  next  best,  to  W.  C.  Strang,        .  .  •  • 

Gaapbs. — For  the  best  five  varieties  of  two  bunches  each,  to  W. 

C.  Strong,  the  Lyman  Plate,  valued  at  •  .  • 

.For  the  next  best,  to  N.  Duifee,  the  Bradlee  Plate,  valued  at    . 

For  the  best  two  varieties,  of  two  bunches  each,  to  J.  F.  Alien, 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  dt  Co.,       .... 

Peaches. — ^For  the  best  dish,  of  not  less  than  twelve,  to  H.  Schim- 

ming,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cushing,        •  .  .  • 

For  the  second  best,  to  N.  Stetson,         .... 
And  a  gratuity  of  $4  to  W.  Bacon  ibr  arfine  dish  of  peachee. 
PtUMs. — A  gratuity  of  the  Bronxe  Medal  of  the  Society,  to  J. 

Lovett,  9d,  H.  Vandine,  and  J.  W.  Galai ;  and  to  Francis 

Marsh  a  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society,  fi>r  Tlnamto  Figs. 

For  the  Committee,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Chakmam* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 

AWARDine  PREMIUMS   FOR  1851. 

In  snbmittiiig  the  following  report,  your  Committee  have  the  pleaanre  to 
■ay,  that  the  vegetables  exhibited  through  the  season  have  been  in  quality 
fblly  equal  to  any  o^  previous  years.  The  quantity,  peihaps,  has  not  be«n 
quite  so  extensive  as  at  some  former  seasons. 

The  Coomuttee  wish  to  refer  the  seedling  potatoes,  Nos.  14, 15,  and  S3^ 
exhibited  by  S.  W.  Cole,  and  the  seedling  potatoes  exhibited  by  Martin 
Davis,  of  Sterling,  to  the  future  committee  for  the  Society's  Grold  Medal, 
as  offered  in  the  Society's  prospective  premiums  subsequently  to  the  year 

184a 

The  Committee  beg  also  to  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  value  of  the 
new  seedling  potatoes  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  size  or  appearance, 
as  on  the  quality  for  mealiness  and  solidity,  which,  in  this  latter,  means 
freedom  from  water,  smaller  potatoes  being  often  of  better  quality,  in  this 
respect,  than  those  of  larger  size  and  fair  appearance. 

AsvAiULGiTS. — ^For  the  earliest  and  best,  not  less  than  three  bunches, 

to  J.  Crosby,    .                       .                       .           .           .  f3  00 
BxxTs. — ^For  the  best  (pure  blood  beet,)  during  the  season,  not  less 

than  twelve  lootB,  to  J.  B.  Moore,                                         •  3  00 

Broccoli. — For  the  best  three  heads,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,         •           .  5  00 

Bbarb. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  of  string  beans,  to  J.  Nugent,  3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  Lima  beans,  not  less  than  two  quarts, 

<           to  J.  Gordon,  .           •           .           .           •  ;        .           .  3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  variety  of  shell  beans,  to  J.  Crosby,    .  3  00 
CABBAex. — ^For  the  best  Drumhead  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  three  heads,  to  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,       .           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,      .           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  best  Savoy  cabbage  during  the  season,  not  less  than 

three  heads,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  .                                             .  8  00 

Carrots. — ^For  the  best  exhibited,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  .           .           .  3  00 

CAULiFLowERs.~^For  the  best  and  largest,  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  three  heads,  to  J.  A.  Keniick,                     •           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Crosby,          .           .           .           .  3  00 
CxLKRT.— For  the  best  and  largest  blanched,  not  less  than  six  rooti, 

to  J.  Crosby, 5  00 

Corn. — For  the  best  and  earliest  Sweet  com,  not  less  than  twelve 

ears,  to  J.  Crosby,                                                                 •  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,      •           •           •           •  8  00 
Cucumbers. — ^For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous  to  the  first 

Saturday  of  June,  to  T.  Needham,     .                                 .  5  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  of  open  culture,  to  J.  Crosby,            .  3  00 

Eoe  Pi^ANTs.— The  best  display  during  the  season,  to  F.  Webster, .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,      .                       •           •  9  00 

LBTTUCB^—For  the  beat  mx  heads,  before  the  fint  Saturday  in  July, 

to  J.  Crosby, 8  00 
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Potatoes. — ^For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  previous  to  Aagust  1, 

to  J.  Crosby, 93  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  .    2  00 

Pkas. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  in  June,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,        .    3  00 
Rhubarb. — For  the  largest  and  best,  previous  to  the  first  Saturday 

in  July,  not  less  than  twelve  stalks,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d, .  .    5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  W.  Stetson,  .  .  .  .    3  00 

ToMATOKs. — For  the  best  and  earliest,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  to 

J.  Crosby,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .    3  00 

YxeETABLES. — FoT  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the 

weekly  exhibitions,  during  the  season,  to  J.  Crosby,   .  •    5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,      •  •  •  •    3  00 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion, to  J.  B.  Moore,    .  .  .  .  .  .  10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Webster,       .  •  .  •    8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Crosby, .  .  .  ...    2  00 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  •  .  .    4  00 

For  any  new  variety  of  vegetables  suitable  for  the  table,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation,  other  than  seedling  potatoes,  to  A.  R. 
Pope,  for  Hybrid  Sweet  Com,  .  •  .  .    5  00 

PBEHIT7MS   AlfD  eRATVITIXS  AWARDED  AT  THE  Ainn7AL  EXHIBITIOH. 

YEeETABi.E8. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety,  to  J.  B. 

Moore,  .  .  .  .  .  $10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Webster,      .  .  .  .    8  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Crosby,  .  .  •  .    6  00 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  .  •  .    4  00 

New  Vegetables. — For  a  new  variety  of  Sweet  com,  to  A.  R. 

Pope, 8  00 

Gratuities. — ^To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  the  best  variety  of  tumips,  the 

Society^  Silver  MedaL 
For  Blood  beets,  the  best,    .  .  .  .  .5 

For  Squash  peppers,  •  *  •  .  . 

To  A.  McLennan,  for  Egg  plants,  .  '        . 

To  A.  R.  Pope,  for  Old  Colony  Sweet  com,  (a  new  hybrid,)  the 

Society's  Silver  Medal. 
To  J.  Lovett,  2d,  a  special  gratuity  for  Winter  Crook-neck 

squash,  raised  in  1850,  weighing  70  pounds,  a  silver  cup, 
To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  for  Dramhead  cabbages, 
To  Joseph  Davis,  for  celeiy. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  display  of  vegetables, 

For  Lima  beans,         •  .  •        ^ 

To  T.  Page,  for  Snake  cucumbers. 
To  J.  W.  Brown,  for  Carolina  Sweet  potatoes,. 
To  N.  Stetson,  for  tomatoes, 
To  J.  Lovett,  3d,  f<v  cauliflowers  and  broccoli,  the  Society's 

Silver  MedaL . 
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To  E.  M.  Richards,  for  flqoajBhes  kept  from  1850,  in  fine  condi- 
tion,    .  .  .  •  t^  00 
To  F.  Maish,  for  Ciutard  flquaahes,  the  Society's  Silver  MedaL 
To  Messrs.  Stone  Sl  Co.,  for  beets  and  tomips, .           .  .    1  00 
To  S.  W.  Cole,  for  display  of  Seedling  and  other  potatoes,       .  10  00 
For  Connecticut  Pie  squash,  .           .           .           .           .    5  00 
To  J.  Gordon,  for  display,           .           .                       .  .    4  00 
For  large  Lima  and  Saba  beans,         •            .           .            .    3  00 
To  A.  Hatch,  for  Seedling  potatoes,       .           .           .           .    3  00 
To  J.  Crosby)  for  sqaashee,         .                       .           .  .    3  00 
To  B.  V.  French,  for  tomatoes,              .           .           .            .    3  00 
To  F.  Webster,  for  cauliflowers,            .                       .           .    3  00 

eRATUITIES  AT  THE   WXVKLT  KXRlBtTIOirS. 

To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  for  Early  Turnip  beets,       .  .  .    3  00 

To  J.  Crosby,  for  large  Blood  beets,  .  .  .  .    3  00 

To  E.  P.  Cbampney,  for  specimens  of  the  fiist  cucumbeis,  grown 

under  glass,     .  .  .  .  .  .  .    2  00 

To  W. F.Walsh,  for  the  fiist  Early  China  beand  grown  under  glass,    3  00 
To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  fine  rhubarb,  .  •  .  .    3  00 

To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  rhubarb,  .  .  .  .  •    2  00 

To  J.  R  Moore,  for  Champion  of  England  peas,       .  .  .    3  00 

To  S.  W.  Cole,  for  Seedling  potatoes,  Nos.  14, 15  and  23,  .  .    4  00 

To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  for  Skilling's  fine  Queen  cabbage,  a  copy  of  Colman's 

European  Agriculture. 
To  W.  J.  Walch,  for  three  varieties  of  Early  fine  cucumbers,  a  copy  of  the 

same. 
To  M.  Gordon,  for  two  varieties  of  cucumbers,  a  copy  of  the  same. 
To  C.  M.  Furbush,  for  specimens  of  Peach  Blow  potatoes,  a  copy  of  the  same. 
To  M.  P.  WSder,  for  Myatt's  Linnsus  rhubarb,  a  copy  of  the  same. 
To  M.  Davis,  [needling  potatoes  from  a  Nova  Scotia  variety,  a  copy  of  the 

same. 
To  S.  B.  Morse,  for  Mammoth  squashes  exhibited  in  1850,  a  copy  of  the  same. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Champion  of  England  peas,  a  copy  of  the  same* 

All  of  which  is  respectfiiHy  submitted,  Aaeoh  D.  Wsu>,  Chairman. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOE  JAIVUART. 
FRUIT  BBFARTMXirT. 

The  opening  month  of  the  year,  in  our  rigorous  climate,  finds  but  litUe  to 
do  at  the  hands  of  the  firuit  cultivator,  unless  he  have  under  his  care  houses 
for  the  growth  of  grapes,  peaches,  dtc.    Out-door  opentiona  are  entirely 
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checked  by  the  flererity  of  the  cold,  and  but  little  can  be  done  to  advan- 
tage. 

Under  glaas,  except  where  fimit  is  forced  veiy  early,  there  is  alao  but 
little  labor  required  in  January.  Even  in  greenhouses,  where  there  are  vinee, 
if  they  have  been  pruned,  washed  and  put  in  order,  as  they  should  be  ere 
this,  no  further  attention  is  necessary  till  they  begin  to  grow  in  Febniaiy. 

Where  grapes,  or  other  froit  are  forced  early, — by  commencing  either  in 
November  or  December, — ^now  will  be  the  time  when  the  successful  culti- 
vator will  be  on  the  alert ;  for  the  sudden  changes,  extreme  cold,  or  dull 
cloudy  weather  of  long  duration,  render  all  such  early  forcing  precaiioos, 
uncertain,  and  often  attended  with  the  partial  iiyury  or  loss  of  the  crop.  A 
little  delay  or  inattention  is  sure  to  lead  to  such  a  result 

Gbafxs,  in  vineries,  started  in  December,  will  now  have  broken  their 
eyes,  and  will  Bo<m  be  in  bloom.  Eveiy  care  should  be  taken  that  damp, 
during  the  period  of  blooming,  does  not  injure  or  destroy  the  flowers ;  for 
this  sometimes  happens  at  this  season,  during  a  long  continued  spell  of  cold 
lainy,  or  snowy  weather.  Air  freely  in  good  weather.  Do  not  keep  up  too 
high  a  night  temperature ;  and  guard  against  damp  by  seasonable  fires  kept 
on  during  the  day,  rather  than  by  an  increased  temperature  at  night,  as  is 
often  done. 

Vines,  in  greenhouses,  if  from  any  cause  left  unpmned,  should  now  be 
attended  to,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  wounds  to  heal.  They  will  gener- 
ally break  by  the  middle  of  February. 

Fios  Ain>  Pkachxs  in  fots,  may  now  be  pruned,  and  the  wood  washed 
with  whale  oil  soap.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  cellar  or  shed,  preparatoiy  to 
their  introduction  into  the  house,  in  March. 

Scions  of  fruit  trees  may  now  be  cut,  placing  them  in  a  cool  place,  with 
the  ends  inserted  in  earth. 

FLOWU  DXPA&TXENT. 

The  worst  month  of  the  winter  season  hiis  passed,  and  with  the  retom  of 
longer  days  and  a  more  powerfid  sun,  plants  will  soon  show  signs  of  in- 
creasing vigor  and  growth.  The  extreme  cold  of  December  has  required  a 
large  amount  of  heat  to  ward  ojQT  frost,  and  this,  too,  during  the  dull  and 
darkest  days  of  winter ;  and  the  earliest  opportonity  should  be  taken  to  air 
freely  and  haiden  off  the  etiolated  growth,  which  a  strong  fire  heat  is  sore 
todevelc^. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  for  the  ambitioos  gardener  to  look  over  and  lay 
out  his  plans  for  the  whole  season ;  by  doing  this  now,  and  making  a  mem- 
orandum of  what  should  be  done,  something  like  system  is  established,  and 
the  work  not  only  goes  on  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor  of  mind,  when 
the  busy  season  commences,  but  many  things  are  put  under  way,  which 
otherwise  might  be  overlooked.    A  word  to  the  wise,  &c. 

The  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  to  be  kept  in  their  greatest  beau^, 
should  always  have  a  stock  in  reserve,  both  to  keep  up  a  variety,  as  well  as 
to  ai&rd  a  long  continnance  of  bloooi.  Cestmms,  Lauristinas,  and  similar 
woody  plants,  as  soon  as  done  flowering,  •  may  be  partially  pruned  in,  and 
placed  away  under  the  stage,  to  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  in  April.    Au^ 
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tQmn  flowerisg  oxalises  ahonld  be  replaced  with  spring  floweriDg^  <»e8. 
Roses,  now  in  the  height  of  bloom,  should  be  sacceeded  by  a  fresh  supply 
from  the  cold  frune ;  and  many  other  plants  may  be  placed  away  under  tibe 
stage,  when  out  of  bloom,  and  their  places  filled  with  others  which  win 
afford  a  full  supply  of  fiowers. 

Camellias  will  now  be  coming  into  full  bloom,  and  will  now  require  but 
little  attention.  Ssrringe  freely  in  good  weather,  particularly  after  a  stioiif 
fire  heat,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  dry  atmosphere.  Water  occasionalfy 
with  manure  water  or  liquid  guano. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  show  signs  of  more  activity,  and  wiU  require 
some  care,  if  fine,  dwarf,  bushy  specimens  are  wanted.  Tie  out  all  the  lat- 
eral branches  to  stakes,  and  if  they  require  repotting,  shift  them  at  cmoe 
into  the  flowering  pots.  Plants  wanted  for  a  succession  or  blooming  late, 
should  have  the  ends  of  their  shoots  nipped  off  Keep  near  the  glaasy  in 
a  light,  cool,  airy  part  of  the  house. 

Japan  Lilies  for  blooming,  in  pots,  should  now  be  attended  to ;  all  that 
show  signs  of  pushing,  should  now  be  repotted ;  the  others  wUl  answer  for 
a  succession.  Young  seedlings,  potted  off  singly,  will  make  larger  bulbs 
than  if  grown  together  in  the  seedling  pots. 

Cinerarias  may  now  be  repotted ;  if  already  large  specimens,  they 
should  be  shifted  for  the  last  time. 

Chinese  Primroses,  growing  vigorously,  may  now  have  a  shift  into 
larger  pots. 

AcHiMENEs  may  be  potted  now  for  early  blooming,  placing  them  in  the  ^ 
^rarmest  part  of  the  house. 

Panst  seeds  should  be  planted  now,  for  early  blooming  in  the  bardeis, 
in  May. 

Roses,  taken  up  out  of  the  open  ground  in  October,  should  now  be 
pruned,  and  placed  in  a  good  situation  in  the  greenhouse. 

ScHiZANTHUSEs,  ncmophilas,  India  pinks,  allyssum,  and  similar  annunlii, 
for  winter  blooming,  should  be  shifted  often,  and  not  be  allowed  to  become 
pot-bound. 

Azaleas,  now  showing  bloom,  should  be  more  liberally  watered. 

Stephanotus  FLORiBUNnus  should  now  be  pruned  in,  and  started  into 
growth ;  other  summer  climbing  plants  may  have  the  same  treatment 

CuTTiNos,  of  all  such  plants  as  are  suitable  for  bedding  out,  should  now 
be  propagated — such  as  scarlet  geraniums,  petunias,  heliotropes,  verbenas, 
cupheas,  salvias,  dtc.,  dtc.  Early  grown  stock  succeeds  better  when  re* 
moved  into  the  border  than  late  propagated  plants. 

FucHiAS,  intended  for  large  specimens,  should  now  be  repotted,  pruned 
in,  and  started  into  a  new  growth. 

Look  over  all  the  plants  carefttUy  now,  and  top  dress  the  soil ;  clean  the 
pots ;  pick  off  all  decayed  or  yellow  leaves ;  turn  them  round  once  a  fini- 
night ;  stake  up  where  required,  and  preserve  neatness  in  every  part  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory, — without  which  they  afford  little  enjoyment  to 
the  possessor.  -  The  temperature  should  range  from  4(P  to  45^  at  night, 
and  50^  to  70°  during  ^e  day.     t 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  I.     7%6  Importance  of  Cleanliness  to  Plants, 
By  the  Editor. 

Pkw  persons,  we  apprehend,  are  aware  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  cleanliness  to  plants,  and  the  influence  which  it 
exerts  upon  their  health,  vigor,  and  growth.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  plants  grown  in  many 
of  our  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  we  should  suppose 
there  was,  in  reality,  no  use  in  paying  any  attention  to  clean- 
liness, and  that,  beyond  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  root, 
there  was  as  little  need  of  any  upon  the  foliage,  unless  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  neatness,  as  if  water  formed  no  element 
of  vegetable  growth.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  foun- 
dation of  disease  in  many  plants,  cultivated  under  glass,  can 
be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  of  their  foliage ;  and 
that  camellias,  oranges,  daphnes,  and  similar  broad-leaved 
evergreen  shrubs,  are  kept  in  an  unhealthy  state  for  want  of 
that  ablution  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  vigor  and  growth 
of  every  living  plant.  For  when  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  great  natural  element  of  cleanliness,  rain,  it  is  as  nec- 
essary that  plants  should  be  artificially  kept  in  a  clean  condi- 
tion, as  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  air  or  light. 

"  If  as  much  washing  were  bestowed,  in  London,"  says 
Dr.  Lindley,  "  upon  a  pot  plant  as  upon  a  lap-dog,  the  one 
would  remain  in  as  good  condition  as  the  other.  The  rea- 
sons are  obvious.     Plants  breathe  by  their  leaves ;  and  if  their 
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surface  is  clogged  by  dirt,  of  whatever  kind,  their  breathing 
is  impeded  or  prevented.  Plants  perspire  by  their  leaves  ; 
and  dirt  prevents  their  perspiration.  Plants  feed  by  their 
leaves ;  and  dirt  {urevents  their  feeding.  So  that  breathing, 
perspiration,  and  food,  are  fatally  interrupted  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  foreign  matters  upon  leaves.  Let  any  one,  after 
reading  this,  cast  an  eye  upon  the  state  of  plants  in  sitting 
rooms  or  well-kept  greenhouses;  let  them  draw  a  white 
handkerchief  over  the  surface  of  such  plants^  or  a  piece  of 
smooth  white  leather,  if  they  desire  to  know  how  far  they  are 
from  being  as  clean  as  Uieir  nature  reqiiires." 

The  importance  of  more  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of 
planis  has  been  forciUy  brought  to  mind  by  reading  an  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  of  M.  Garreau,  on  the  perspiration 
of  plants  ,•  an  abstract  of  which  was  given  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  of  last  yean  They  show,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  a  healthy  veg- 
etation is  a  clean  foliage;  and  Aat  where  this  cannot  be 
effected  by  rain,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  it  should  be 
accomplished  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator. 

M.  Ganeau's  experiments,  it  will  also  be  noticed,  confirm 
.the  opinions  of  many  amateur  and  practical  men,  that  soap 
and  water  are  of  more  effect  in  enabling  the  leaves  to  carry 
on  their  absorptive  powers  than  clear  water  alone.  M.  Gai- 
neau  found  this  to  be  to  the  extent  of  neariy  one  half  A  fig 
leaf,  which  bad  been  washed  with  soap,  absorbed  90  parts, 
while,  after  a  simple  drenching  with  water,  it  took  up  only 
(me  half. 

The  result  of  all  these  experiments  show  that  all  plants, 
when  housed  up  for  six  months,  as  they  ate  in  our  climate, 
require  net  only  repeated  syringings  during  that  time,  but 
they  require  even  moce  if  we  would  keep  them  in  the  most 
robust  condition.  In  particular,  should  camellias,  oranges, 
4laphnes,  and  similar  broad-feaved  plants,  be  washed  once  or 
twice  in  the  winter  with  soap  and  water,  each  leaf  receiving 
a  careful  sponging  on  its  upper  as  well  as  under  surface. 
If  this,  with  due  attention  to  a  moist  atmosphere  and  wa- 
-tering,  was  attended  to,  we  diould  hear  less  complaint  of 
sickly  collections  of  plants : — 
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A  fortnight  ago  we  briefly  mentioned  M.  Garreau's  very 
curious  experiments  on  the  perspiration  of  plants ;  we  shall 
now  redeem  the  promise  we  then  gave,  by  describing  his 
experiments  more  in  detail,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  value  of  his  conclu- 
sions. M.  Garreau's  object,  in  the  first  place,  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  ratio  in  which  the  cuticle  and  covering  membrane 
of  plants  is  able  to  absorb  or  give  out  gaseous  matters,  what 
differences  exist  between  the  same  membrane  on  the  various 
parts  of  a  given  plant,  and  \ioyr  these  differences  are  modified 
by  circumstances.  The  first  series  of  experiments  were 
made  to  measure  the  real  porosity  of  the  epidermis,  by  as- 
certaining the  rate  at  which  endosmosis  takes  place  through 
it,  between  various  dissimilar  fluids.  Small  portions  of  the 
epidermis  of  different  plants,  carefully  prepared,  were  ce- 
mented at  the  end  of  glass  tubes ;  a  weak  solution  of  sugar 
was  then  poured  into  the  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
thus  closed  by  the  film  of  vegetable  membrane,  and  the  tube 
WHS  then  immersed  for  a  given  number  of  hours  in  some 
other  liquid,  after  which  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  drawn 
through  the  membranes  by  endosmosis,  was  carefully  meas- 
tired. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  showed  that  the  epidermis 
of  old  leaves  permitted  little  or  no  endosmosis,  whilst  that 
of  young  leaves  alloij^ed  it  to  a  very  sensible  degree ;  a  fact 
apparently  caused  by  the  considerable  quantity  of  oleaginous 
matter,  which  covers  and  impregnates  the  epidermis  of  the 
former.  On  comparing  together  the  epidermis  taken  firom 
different  parts  of  the  same  leaf,  it  was  found  that  it  varied 
considerably  in  its  relation  to  this  passage  of  fluid ;  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves, 
nearest  to  the  leaf-stalk,  being  those  which  permitted  it  most 
fieely.  An  epidermis,  which  does  not  allow  of  endosmosis 
in  its  natural  state,  becomes  permeable  to  liquids,  when  it 
has  been  washed  with  ether,  soltition  of  soap,  or  in  some 
cases  even  with  distilled 'water  alone.-  These  effects  are 
quite  independent  of  the  action  of  the  stomata,  and  may  be 
observed  quite  as  well  with  a  membrane  wholly  destitute  of 
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those  openings.  The  &ct  that  the  epidermis  of  leaves  will 
not  pennit  Ae  passage  of  water  in  their  natural  state,  but 
will  do  so  when  the  greasjr  matter  which  coats  their  surCaces 
is  artificially  removed,  may  be  proyed  by  immersing  a  faded 
leaf  for  some  hours  in  water,  keeping  the  whole  of  the  leaf- 
stalk out  of  the  fluid,  it  will  absorb  little  or  no  water ;  but 
if  it  has  been  previously  carefully  washed  with  soap  in  dis* 
tilled  water,  it  will  then  be  able  to  abstvb  a  very  notable 
quantity  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  subsequently  immersed. 
This  absorption  is  found  to  be  quite  as  great  in  those  leaves 
which  are  furnished  with  very  few  stomata,  as  it  is  in  those 
which  have  many,  provided  the  washing  be  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  all  jvessure  avoided,  which  would  cause  the 
forcible  introduction  of  water  through  the  stomata. 

The  chief  conclusions  to  which  M.  Crarreau  arrives,  as  the 
results  of  these  and  a  number  of  similar  experiments,  are  as 
follows: — ^Firstly,  that  the  cuticle  of  plants  possesses  the 
power  of  allowing  endosmosis  to  take  {dace  whilst  the  parts 
are  young,  but  that  it  loses  it  as  they  grow  old.  Secondly, 
that  this  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oleaginous 
matter  which  exists  in  the  cuticle,  being  greatest  in  those 
membranes  which  contain  least  fatty  matter,  or  in  which  it 
has  been  artificially  removed  by  washing.  Thirdly,  that  the 
cuticle  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  nerves,  and 
particularly  that  which  clothes,  the  axillary  part  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, is  that  which  permits  the  most  abundant  endosmosis. 
Fourthly,  that  the  epidermis  sometimes  interferes  with  this 
power  of  the  cuticle,  because  fdants  which  have  no  epidermis 
permit  endosmosis  to  a  remarkable  extent ;  and  young  bark 
which  has  this  organ,  permits  much  less  endosmosis  than 
that  which  is  without  it :  and  lastly,  that  if  simple  washing 
with  distilled  water  is  able  to  increase  the  absorbent  power 
of  leaves,  it  is  jdain  that  rain  water  must  produce  the  same 
effect. 

These  results  are  certainly  highly  interesting,  and  unques- 
tionably point  to  a  new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  office  of 
rain ;  they  show  the  importance  of  keeping  the  surface  of 
plants  clean,  and  lead  to  numerous  useful  hints  to  the  prac- 
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tical  gardener.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  we  do  not 
feel  altogether  satisfied  with  some  of  the  experiments,  be- 
cause we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  fair  to  compare  the 
endosmosis  or  passage  of  water  through  a  membrane,  with 
the  gaseous  transpiration  which  would  occur  through  the 
aame  membrane ;  because  the  conditions  most  fayoratde  to 
the  one  are  not  necessarily  also  always  those  best  suited  to 
the  other.  The  experiments  of  the  author  do  not  bear  upon 
this  question ;  he  merely  shows  that  such  vegetable  tissue  is 
really  permeable  to  carbonic  acid,  but  does  not  by  direct 
experiment  prove  that  this  permeability  is  increased  in  any 
definite  ratio  by  washing.  The  author  endeavors  to  prove 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  able  to  pass  through  the  cuticle 
of  plants  which  have  no  stomata,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  water-plants,  which  are  without  them  ;  and  by  an  exper- 
iment in  which  a  portion  of  lime-water  was  enclosed  in  a 
tube,  the  end  of  which  was  covered  with  a  small  piece  of 
such  a  membrane,  and  the  tube  then  plunged  for  some  hours 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid ;  xmder  these  circumstances 
the  gas  penetrated  the  membrane  and  rendered  the  lime- 
water  turbid.  This  experiment,  however,  is  by  no  means 
quite  unexceptionable,  because  the  question  is  not  whether 
pure  carbonic  acid  will  pass  through  the  membrane  and  mix 
with  common  air  on  the  other  side,  but  rather,  whether 
common  air,  containing  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  will 
so  pass  through  to  mix  with  air  containing  no  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  evident  that  the  gradual  filliog  up  of  the  pores 
with  oleaginous  or  resinous  matter,  which  destroys  the  power 
of  permitting  endosmosis,  does  not  necessarily  also  prevent 
the  cuticle  firom  absorbing  carbonic  acid ;  and,  indeed;  M. 
Ganeau  says  this  himself,  for  he  observes  that  a  cuticle,  which 
has  lost  the  power  of  transmitting  water,  may  still  be  per- 
meable to  that  gas. 

The  second  division  of  the  paper  contains  a  very  valuable 
and  careful,  series  of  experiments  on  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  and  on  the  emission  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  firom  leaves.  In  those  experiments  leaves 
growing  on  healthy  plants  wem  selected,  and  a  circular  por- 
tion enclosed  between  two  closely  fitting  glass  receivers,  so 
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ananged  that  the  leaf  formed  the  dirisioii  between  the  two 
gbaKs — the  upper  smfrce  was  in  the  one  glass,  whilst  the 
onder  sorface  of  the  leaf  was  in  the  other  glass.  The  quan- 
tity of  moisture  giren  off  was  ascertained  by  {dacing  in  each 
glass  a  weighed  pwtion  of  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
being  hygroscopic,  or  Tery  greedy  of  moisture,  would  absoib 
all  the  yapor  as  fast  as  the  surfiM^e  of  the  leares  gaye  it  out. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  die  lower  sur£u;e 
of  the  leayes  gives  off,  from  an  equal  quantity,  three  times 
as  much  as  the  upper  surface  does ;  sometimes  the  proportion 
is  as  high  as  five  to  one ;  and  the  ratio  is  quite  independent 
of  the  position  of  the  leaf  itself.  This  exhalation  of  water 
has  some  connection  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  stom- 
ata,  but  is  by  no  means  wholly  dependent  on  it,  as  there  is 
evidently  a  large  quantity  of  water  given  off  independently 
of  them.  The  evaporation  is  most  abundant  along  the  course 
of  the  nerves,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  epidermis,  on  which 
there  is  the  least  quantity  of  ofly  matter. 

As  by  the  experiments  already  mentioned  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  transmission  of  water  is  gready  checked  by  the 
accumulation  of  oil  and  resin  in  the  epidermis,  it  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  that  the  perspiration  or  evaporation  of 
water  would  likewise  be  diminished  by  the  same  cause. 
The  experiments,  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rectness oT  this  supposition,  consisted  chiefly  in  exposing 
leaves  of  different  |dants,  the  exact  weight  of  which  is 
known,  to  the  air,  and  by  subsequently  weighing  them  again, 
observing  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  had  lost,  and 
consequently  the  rate  at  which  they  were  able  to  give  off 
water.  It  was  found  in  every  case  that  cleansing,  or  wash- 
ing the  leaves  with  soap  and  water,  increased  their  power  of 
evaporation  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

The  emission  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  of  plants, 
imder  certain  conditions,  was  first  ascertained  by  Saussure  j 
but  since  his  first  experiments,  made  half  a  century  ago,  no 
one  has  attempted  to  measure  exactly  the  quantity  of  this 
gas  which  leaves  give  out ;  the  careful  and  exact  experiments 
of  M.  Garreau  on  this  point  are,  therefore,  of  great  value. 
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He  employed  the  same  sort  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
which  has  aheady  been  mentioned,  as  being  used  in  estimat- 
ing the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  leaves ;  namely,  two  circular  glass  vessels,  which 
being  applied  respectively  to  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  leaf,  enclosed  a  circular  disk  of  the  leaf  between  them, 
in  a  way  very  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  observer. 
In  these  experiments,  however,  in  place  of  using  dried  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  a  portion  of  lime-water  was  used,  and  the 
chalk  formed  in  it  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  subse- 
quently weighed.  The  general  results  of  these  experiments 
are,  that  in  the  shade  or  diffused  daylight,  no  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved  by  the  leaves ;  that  in  the  night  it  is  given  out  by 
both  surfaces,  but  in  greater  quantity  from  the  lower  than 
from  the  upper  surface ;  and  that  when  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  very  bright  and  hot  sunshine,  so  that  the  rate  of 
evaporation  is  very  rapid,  carbonic  acid  is  likewise  given  otL 
In  the  latter  case,  the  quantity  of  gas  thus  evolved  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  given 
off  by  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  It  also  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  different  leaves, 
bears  a  closer  relation  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  stomata 
than  the  proportion  of  water  which  the  leaves  are  able  to 
evaporate  does. 

All  these  experiments  of  M.  Garreau  teach  \}b  this  fact, 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  growth  of  a  plant 
causes  the  formation  and  deposition  of  certain  substances, 
which  in  time  fill  up  its  pores,  check  perspiration,  and  con- 
sequently interfere  with  the  nourishment  and  further  growth 
of  the  plant.  On  the  one  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  very  hot  weather  these  matters  must  sometimes  be 
useful  in  checking  extreme  perspiration,  and  in  diminishing 
for  the  time  the  powers  of  the  plant  to  absorb  too  much  food 
from  the  air,  or  to  part  with  water  and  carbonic  acid  too 
rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  rain  must  be  to 
wash  away  a  portion  of  these  deposits^  and  so  to  favor  the 
perspiration  and  consequent  growth  of  the  plant.  Lastly,  as 
the  more  heat  a  plant  is  exposed  to/  the  more  it  perspires, 
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and  the  faster  it  grows,  the  greater  will  the  tendency  be  to 
fill  up  its  pores ;  so  it  follows  that  when  plants  are  exposed 
to  great  heat  in  a  close  house,  and  not  in  any  way  artificially 
washed  or  syringed,  they  are  placed  in  an  unnatural  con- 
dition,  and  the  very  care  of  the  gardener  defeats,  to  some 
extent,  the  object  which  he  has  in  view. 


Art.  II.     Pomologieal  Gossip. 

The  capital  report  of  Mr.  Cabot,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Fruit  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety,  for  1851,  (now  President,)  in  our  last  number,  and  the 
anticipated  resumi  of  everything  new  among  fruits,  which 
he  has  kindly  promised  us  in  season  for  our  next,  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  us  now  to  refer  to  many  of  the  varieties, 
which  will  be  particularly  noticed  by  him.  There  are  several 
new  pears,  which  have  fruited  in  our  collection  the  past  year, 
of  much  merit,  and  such  as  he  omits  in  his  article,  we  shall 
give  an  early  account  of;  and  in  the  course  of  the  volume, 
full  descriptions  with  outlines  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able. 

Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  of  American  Fruits. — ^We  have, 
from  time  to  time,  had  occasion  to  notice  the  asperity  with 
which  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  of  every  fruit  or  plant  of  American 
origin;  and  though  it  matters  but  little  what  his  opinion 
may  be,  tinctured  as  it  is  by  prejudice,  or  a  determined  will 
to  traduce  everything  American,  it  may  gratify  our  readers 
to  see  occasionally  what  he  does  say,  when  he  condescends 
to  notice  a  country  "  little  visited  by  Europeans  " ! ! 

It  appears  that  Mr.  J.  Shed  Needham,  of  Danvers,  Mass., 
sent  one  of  his  white,  yellow  or  mulatto  colored  blackberries, 
as  a  kind  of  rara  avis,  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
as  one  of  the  wondrous  fruits  of  this  Western  Continent, 
and  with  it  the  statement,  which  went  the  rounds  of  our 
newspaper  press,  last  summer,  as  to  its  tremendous  qualities, 
&c.    The  Present  is  made  the^ubject  of  the  leading  article 
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in  the  Ocardeners^  Chronicle,  of  the  opening  number  for  1852, 
which  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Speculative  gardeners  have  long  expected  to  find  some 
useful  hardy  novelty  among  the  wild  fruit-bearing  trees  of 
etmniries  little  visited  by  Europeans.  If  the  old  world  has 
given  peaches  and  apples,  and  cherries  and  strawberries,  why 
may  not  the  new  world  produce  good  fruits  of  some  other 
race  ?  Undoubtedly  no  reason  to  the  contrary  is  apparent, 
but  it  so  happens,  that  up  to  the  present  day,  we  are  without 
an  instance  of  such  a  discovery  having  been  made;  and 
with  the  two  exceptions  of  the  American  strawberry  and 
<sranberry,  (for  the  grape  vines  of  the  United  States  do  not 
deserve  tKe  name  of  useful  fruits,)  their  Osage  Orange  is  an 
orange  only  in  appearance,  and  their  mulberries,  plums, 
and  other  small  berries,  would  only  be  admitted  to  the  des- 
sert of  an  Indian  savage."     (The  italics  are  ours.) 

Why  Doctor,  dear  Doctor,  you  dont  say  so  ?  Are  you  sure 
the  Osage  Orange  "  is  an  orange  only  in  appearance  ? "  Where 
did  you  learn  this  ?  Are  you  certain  that  it  is  not  considered 
a  finer  dessert  fruit  than  the  orange  of  Havana?  If  we 
were  to  tell  you  it  was  better,  would  you  believe  it?  If  you 
ever  visit  our  country  and  sit  at  the  table  d* hole  of  the  Revere 
or  Astor,  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  it  really  D3 
very  much  unlike  an  orange,  though  "  an  orange  only  in  ap- 
pearance." 

As  to  the  grape  vines  of  the  United  States,  what  will  Mr, 
Longworth  say  to  your  opinion  of  them?  YiThat  will  our 
firiend  Dr.  Underbill  say  of  your  opinion  of  his  Oroton  PoinI 
Isabellas  ?  Perhaps  you  will  not  admit  that  the  New  Yorkers, 
who  devour  them  by  tons,  know  what  a  "  useful  fruit "  is. 
Doubtless  they  don't.  And  finally,  our  plums,  according  to 
your  estimate  of  a  fruit,  "would  only  be  admitted  to  the 
dessert  of  an  Indian  savage."' 

Perhaps  you  have  no  better  knowledge.  Doctor,  of  out 
plums  than  you  have  of  oinr  oranges ;  and,  therefore,  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  your  opinion  of  them.  •  We  will  be  can- 
did, however,  and  say  that  American  plums  very  much  re- 
semble the  fruit  known  by  the  same  name  in  England.  If 
VOL.  xvni. — ^No.  II.  8 
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our  recollection  serves  us,  Mr.  Thompson  has  described  two 
of  these  species  or  yarieties,  in  a  Journal  published  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  one  called  the  Washington, 
and  the  other  the  Jefferson ;  in  honor,  vre  presume,  of  George 
WashiQgton  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Americans,  whom  you 
may  have  heard  of.  There  aie  many  other  sorts  of  equal 
merit,  but  in  a  country  "  so  little  visited  by  Europeans,"  they 
may  not  be  known  to  you.  We  will  name  a  few,  and  would 
remark  that  they  are  nearly  as  good  as  the  Ekiglish  varieties, 
called  the  Diamond  and  Yictoria.  They  aie  as  follows : — ^Mc^ 
Laughlin,  Imperial  Gage,  Duane's  Purple,  YeUow  Gage,  Al- 
bany Beauty,  Columbia,  Emerald  Drop,  Huling's  Superb,  4cc. 

In  regard  to  the  peaches,  apples,  cherries  and  strawberries, 
which  the  "  old  world  "  eJane  appears  to  have  produced,  it 
m%ht  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  our  catalogues  do 
contain  six  cr  eight  kinds  of  peaches,  Jbur  or  five  of  s^ples, 
three  or  four  of  cherries,  and  one  or  two  of  strawberries,  of 
American  origin,  which  are  said  to  be  eatable,  if  nothing 
more.  And  now,  trusting  that  we  have  given  you.  Doctor, 
some  information  regarding  the  kinds  of  fruit  raise4  in  this 
coimtry,  so  <<  little  visited  by  Europeans,"  we  hope  you  will 
not  misrepresent  us  again,  especially  to  traduce  a  fruit  we 
esteem  so  highly  as  the  Osage  Orange, — by  saying  ^^  it  is  an 
orange  only  in  appearance." 

After  noticing  Mr.  Needham's  account  of  the  White  Black- 
berry, which  we  have  alluded  to,  we  find  the  following 
valuable  memoranda  concerning  its  culture,  &c.,  which  may 
be  important.  Mr.  Needham  remarks  that  it  is  propagated 
"by  offsets" !  that  it  bears  on  <<last  year's  canes"  !  that  the 
best  manure  "  is  ashes  leached  or  unleached  " !  that  it  branches 
out  "  like  a  pine  tree  "  I  that  it  is  sweeter  than  the  common 
blackberry  "  !  that  it  has  a  "  fine  mulberry  flavor  "  !  and  that 
it  is  of  "  the  color  of  the  Sweetwater  grape  " !  In  fine,  if  we 
would  believe  Mr.  Needham,  it. is,  as  Monsieur  Boukhout 
described  a  new  pear  to  Mr.  Rivers,  after  exhausting  the 
vocabulary  of  expletives,  a  "  devil  of  a  fruit !  " 
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Abt.  m.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  in  Pots. 
By  H.  Bock- 

Of  all  the  fruits  that  delight  our  fancy,  gratify  our  festive 
appetites,  or  please  the  eye,  there  is  none  that  is  so  easily  ac- 
cessible, as  regards  the  expense  of  growing,  as  the  strawbeiry. 
But,  as  there  appeared  in  your  December  number,  an  essay  on 
the  culture  of  this  fruit  in  beds,  iu  the  open  air,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion now  only  to  treat  upon  the  manner  of  forciog  ia  pots.  I 
immediately  proceed  to  detail  my  method  of  cultivation. 
First,  the  plants  from  which  I  make  my  selection,  have  been 
growing  in  the  open  ground  at  least  one  year ;  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  soon  as  I  can,  I  obtain  young  plants  from  laterals,  or 
runner^; — ^which  will  be  in  June  or  the  early  part  of  July, — 
by  placing  a  three-inch  pot,  filled  with  the  compost  I  always 
use,  viz., — good  mellow,  loamy  turf,  mixed  with  eight  or  ten 
per  cent,  of  super  phosphate  of  lime,  or  burnt  bones, — ^under- 
neath each  young  plant,  with  a  stone  upon  the  surface,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  fixing  the  plant  and  keepiog  the  soil 
moist ;  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  runner  a  little  beyond 
the  plant,  so  that  the  sap  may  reach  the  plant  and  no  further, 
giving  occasional  waterings. 

Within  a  fortnight  they  are  generally  sufficiently  rooted  to 
bear  separation  from  the  parent  plant,  with  about  one  foot  of 
the  runner  attached,  which  serves  partly  to  sustain  the  plant 
until  it  takes  nature  wholly  upon  itself.  Each  plant  is  then 
potted  siagly  into  an  eight-inch  pot,  folding  the  runner  at- 
tached beneath  the  soil,  and  placing  them  in  a  shaded  situa- 
tion for  two  or  three  days.  Next,  they  are  arranged  in  beds, 
four  feet  wide,  the  outside  rows  made  up  to  the  top  of  the 
pots,  with  coal  ashes,  or  similar  material,  for  the  purpose  of 
retainiug  a  uniformity  of  moisture  throughout,  watering  at- 
tentively, with  liquid  manure,  whenever  they  appear  dry. 

In  this  situation  they  remain  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, when  they  are  set  in  a  single  row,  if  possible,  along  a 
south  wall,  as  at  this  stage  all  the  light  and  sun  that  can  be 
obtained  are  essentially  necessary  in  ripening  the  buds,  or, 
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B8  physiolgists  would  tenn  it,  perfecting  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation. IVobably,  by  the  beginning  of  November,  the  frost 
will  be  so  severe  as  to  leqnire  them  to  be  removed  to  their 
winter  quarters,  which  is  to  plunge  them  in  a  dry  border,  up 
to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  covering  with  litter,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  pots  in  severe  frosts. 

About  the  middle  of  December  I  have  generally  begun 
forcing  a  few,  by  giving  them  a  top-dressing  with  the  same 
kind  of  sofl  as  used  for  potting,  sprinkling  a  little  charcoal 
uppermost,  with  the  idea,  "  probably,"  of  its  becoming  solu- 
ble. They  are  then  placed  in  houses  or  pits,  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  starting  with  a  temperature  of  40^  heat  by  night, 
reaching  45^  during  the  day,  for  the  first  fortnight ;  after- 
wards raising  it  progressively  to  50^  during  darkness  and  75^ 
by  light,  maintaining  a  moist  atmosjAiere  up  to  the  time  of 
ripening,  watering  sightly,  until  vegetation  has  started  vig- 
orously, when  they  must  be  supplied  liberally  with  the  drain- 
ing of  the  dung-hill,  in  a  fermenting  state,  considerably  di- 
luted with  soft  water,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmos- 
phere surroundiug  the  {dants.  As  soon  as  the  flower  stems 
have  reached  their  full  length,  tie  them  up,  each  stem  to  a 
neat  stick.  When  the  anthers  have  expanded,  give  the  pots 
a  shake  to  disperse  the  pollen,  and  complete  impregnation ;  if 
insects  should  appear,  syringing  and  fumigating  with  tobacco, 
will  be  necessary,  but  avoid  it  if  possible,  which  can  be  done 
by  a  due  regard  to  atmospheric  moisture. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  I  have 
seen  great  benefit  arise  from  waterings  with  solutions  of  am- 
monia fixed  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
that  is,  to  the  ammonia  add  one  half  sulphuric  acid,  diluting 
the  whole  in  two  thousand  parts  rain  water.  But  as  the  ex- 
crements of  animals  contain  both  the  organic  and  inorganic 
substances  required  by  vegetable  life,  it  will  be  found  all  that 
'  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  entire  mass,  "  erdusive  of  the 
gases. ^^ 

The  kind  of  strawbeny  I  have  found  the  most  prolific,  is 
Keen's  Seedling,  producing  from  40  to  60  full  grown  and 
average  sized  fruits  upon  each  plant ;  the  British  Clueen,  with 
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8  to  10  large  berries,  of  a  pleasing  acid  flavor.  Strawbemes 
of  American  origin,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
trying,  so  as  to  mention  the  kind  best  adapted  for  forcing. 
Plants  started  in  December,  will  ripen  their  fruit  the  latter 
end  of  March,  if  the  weather  proves  anywise  favorable. 
WcUertown^  Mass.y  December ^  1861. 


Akp.  IV.     Notes  on  Ghreenhouse  PlafUs,  Soil,  Potting, 
WcUering,  Sfc.     By  Hortus. 

Soil. — The  exact  specific  relation  that  exists  between  the 
soil  and  its  different  vegetable  productions,  is  a  subject  upon 
which  scientific  men  have  had  much  controversy,  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  question  in  the  whole  range  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  geology  of  more  difficult  solution.  Since  the 
application  of  science  to  these  subjects,  most  important  truths 
have  been  discovered,  errors  in  practice  corrected,  and  causes 
of  failure  mcuie  clear,  true  principles  deduced,  and  results 
arrived  at,  which  were  hitherto  considered  unattainable ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  principles  of  universal  applica* 
bility  becomes  i^parent  when  we  consider  the  various  influ- 
ences to  which  the  agents  of  vegetation  are  subjected,  the 
modifying  effects  of  climate  and  atmosphere,  the  different 
combinations  of  the  elements  constituting  the  soil,  and  above 
all,  the  want  of  knowledge  concerning  the  laws  of  vitality, 
and  the  iofluence  that  vegetable  life  has  in  making  these 
elements  subservient  to  its  use. 

When  the  ashes  of  a  plant  are  analyzed,  and  the  exact 
quantities  of  its  different  constituents  clearly  ascertained,  it 
forms  a  pretty  safe  iudex  to  the  kind  of  soil  best  adapted  to 
its  growth,  so  far  as  inorganic  matter  is  concerned.  Experi- 
ments have  shown,  however,  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
accurate  data  by  this  means,  from  the  accommodating  nature 
of  plants,  as  their  constituent  ingredients  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown ;  and 


if  the  substances  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  one  or  more 
parts  of  a  plant  predominate  in  the  soil,  its  principal  derel- 
opment  will  take  place  in  that  direction.  So  also  with  an 
analysis  of  the  soil ;  the  chemist,  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  other 
eneigetic  agents,  may  show  us  what  actually  exists  in  the 
soil,  but  this  is  not  enough  for  practical  purposes ;  we  must 
also  know  whether  the  various  substances  are  in  such  a  state 
of  combination  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  a  soil  may  possess  abunr 
dance  of  all  the  ingredients  required  by  any  particular  crop, 
and  yet  be  unproductive,  owing  to  their  not  being  in  a  suffi- 
ciently soluble  form  to  be  directly  available  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation.  The  roots  of  plants  can  take  up  and  carry  iuto 
circulation  only  such  matters  as  are  at  the  time  either  gas- 
eous or  soluble. 

Scientific  writers  dwell  much  upon  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  soils,  but  {xactical  experience  teaches  us  that  their 
mechanical  texture  is  of  equal  importance.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  seldom  connected  with  the  analysiB 
of  the  chemist,  but  in  practice  much  depends  on  this  prop- 
erty. So  much  depends  upon  the  decomposing  power  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  its  presence  or  absence  in  a  soil  is  sufiicient 
materially  to  affect  its  productive  capabilities.  The  soil  is  a 
great  laboratory,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  air  and  moisture, 
chemical  changes  are  constantly  going  on,  preparing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  for  admission  to  the  roots.  Exclude  air, 
and  this  preparation  is  stopped ;  the  most  valuable  ingredients, 
although  present,  may  now  remain  inert,  and  useless  to  veg- 
etation, because  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  a 
due  observance  of  the  state  of  the  soil,  is  afforded  by  the 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  Previous  to  this,  it  was  almost  a  imiversal 
practice  to  render  all  soils  for  potting  as  finely  divided  as 
possible,  and  its  value  was  reckoned  in  proportion  as  it  at- 
tained this  condition.  *  Yarious  kind?  of  soils  and  manures 
were  collected  and  mixed  with  mathematical  exactness,  bat 
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aU  tinderwent  a  rigid  manipulation  of  division.  Subsequent^ 
ly  a  more  enlightened  system  has  prevailed.  Soils  more 
simple  in  character  are  now  employed,  but  these  are  arranged 
so  as  to  allow  unimpeded  access  to  permeable  gases,  and  the 
results  are  beyond  all  comparison  superior.  A  finely  divided 
soil  becomes  a  close  compact  mass  after  the  first  application 
of  water,  offering  a  great  resistance  to  roots,  tad  preventing 
the  firee  admission  of  air,  which  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
supports  of  vegetable  life,  and  as  much  so  to  the  roots  as  to 
the  tops.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  porous  soil  the  air  finds 
ready  access ;  water,  when  applied,  percolates  fireely ;  air  im- 
mediately follows,  and  the  roots  can  ramify  and  extend  at 
pleasure. 

In  my  notes  on  greenhouse  plants,  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  magazine,  (of  which  this  paper  is  a  continuation,)  turfff 
loam  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  soil  for  their  growth. 
That  is,  a  soil  composed  of  turves  that  have  been  cut  from 
an  old  pasture  field,  and  laid  in  a  heap  for  a  certain  period, 
say  from  t\i^o  to  three  months,  until  the  natural  vegetation  is 
partially  decomposed,  but  not  long  enough  to  decompose  the 
fibre,  this  being  the  very  iagredient  that  renders  it  valuable 
for  potting  purposes..  In  selecting  these  turves,  preference 
should  be  given  to  old  grass  Iknds  that  have  been  many  years 
undisturbed.  It  should  not  be  cut  deeper  than  the  matted 
roots  of  the  grasses,  and  should  stand  to  be  thrown  about 
without  breaking ;  this  it  will  do  if  full  of  vegetable  fibre. 
It  is  valuable  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fibrous 
matter  it  contains,  and  for  all  purposes  of  plant  growing  is 
superior  to  any  other  combination  of  soils,  both  in  physical 
and  chemical  properties.  Its  open  and  porous  nature  renders 
it  capable  of  producing  and  absorbing  a  great  amount  of  food 
for  plants ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  having  free  access  to  it,  the 
organic  matter  which  it  contains  is  slowly  decomposed,  and 
fiitted  for  absorption.  When  water  is  applied  it  passes  freely 
through  every  part  of  it  ;  its  numerous  pores  are  immediately 
filled  with  air  which  hold  the  moisture  in  suspension ;  conse- 
quently less  water  is  requisite,  and  the  nutritious  elements  of 
the  soil  are  not  washed  out  with  unnecessary  supplies  ci 
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moistiire.  ConsideFable  experience  in  plant  culture  points  to 
the  fact  that  in  a  turfy  soil,  such  as  here  recommended,  all 
kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  can  be  grown  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  other.  Hants  cultivated  in  it  are  characterized 
by  the  deep  healthy  hue  of  the  foliage,  short  jointed,  well 
ripened  wood,  and  a  profusion  of  large  and  well  colored 
flowers.  Thi^  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no 
excess  of  food  at  any  period  of  the  plant's  growth ;  hence  its 
development  is  r^^lar.  The  energies  of  the  plant  are  not 
expended  in  making  an  oyer-luxuriant  growth  of  leaves  and 
branches  when  young,  as  is  the  case  when  the  soil  is  so  rich 
as  to  cause  excessive  growth,  which  retards  maturation  iA 
the  wood,  induces  disease,  and  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit 

In  preparing  this  soil  for  potting  it  should  be  chopped  with 
a  spade  to  reduce  it  sufficiently ;  this,  of  course,  will  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  size  of  pots  to  be 
used.  If  the  basis  of  the  soil  is  tenacious,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a  liberal  admixture  of  correctives.  Charcoal, 
broken  bones,  pebbles,  sand,  or  small  stones  of  any  descr^>* 
tion,  are  available  for  this  purpose.  The  former  of  these  is 
a  valuable  substance  to  mix  in  soils,  from  its  capabilities  in 
absorbing  moisture,  and  the  various  gases  that  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  all  of  which  are  again  given  out  to  the  roots. 
Bones  are  also  of  great  utility  when  used  in  this  manner,  as 
they  slowly  decompose,  and  supply  both  oi^anic  and  inor- 
ganic substances.  These  correctives  can  be  regulated  in 
quantity  to  suite  any  description  of  plant.  Hardwooded  and 
slow  growing  plants,  which  may  remain  for  years  in  the  same 
pot,  should  be  well  supplied  with  them  in  the  soil,  to  prevent 
adhesion  after  the  vegetable  fibre  becomes  decomposed,  and 
ensure  a  healthy  circulation  of  gases  under  all  circumstances. 
Strong  growing  plants  will  not  require  much  addition  in  this 
respect,  as  they  soon  occupy  the  pots  with  roots,  but  all  are 
benefited  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  charcoal  and  bones. 

December  27,  1861. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Abt.  Y.     WeigeKa  rosea  and  Farsythia  virtdisstma,  two  new 
and  beauHJulj  hardy  flowering  Shrubs.    By  the  Editor. 

• 

Th«  mission  of  Mr.  Fortune  to  China,  as  collector  for  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  though  at  one  period  thought 
to  have  been  attended  with  no  very  great  success,  has,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  explorations; 
second,  perhaps,  only  to  that  of  the  lamented  Douglas  to  the 
Northwest  coast.  Several  of  the  things  which  Mr  Fortune 
at  first  sent  home,  proved  to  be  mere  weeds,  and  created  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  his  botanical  researches  after  new 
plants.  But  the  Weigeha  rosea,  the  Forsythm  viridissima, 
the  JDaphne  Fortune,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  the  White  Wis- 
taria, the  new  Azaleas,  not  to  mention  the  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  and  other  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  show  that  time  was 
only  needed  to  develop  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  his 
acquisitions. 

To  our  American  collections  his  discoveries  have  been  es- 
pecially valuable ;  for  several  of  the  plants  have  been  already 
proved  perfectly  hardy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  others^  not  yet 
fidly  tried,  will  prove  so.  In  particular  we  may  mention  the 
Weigelia  and  Forsythia,  two  of  the  most  beautiful,  early 
flowering  hardy  shrubs  which  our  collections  now  contain. 
We  have  heretofore  noticed  them  on  several  occasions,  and 
they  have  become  so  well  known  as  to  be  found  in  many 
choice  collections,  though  they  have  not  been  introduced 
long  enough  to  bloom  freely ;  but  having  flowered  finely  in 
our  garden,  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  an  en- 
graving of  each : — 

Weige^ua  ro^sea. 

The  following  account  of  the  Weigelia  was  commimicated 
by  Mr.  Fortime  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society : — 

"  When  I  first  discovered  this  beautiful,  plant  it  was  growing 
in  a  Mandarin's  garden,  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  literally 
loaded  with  its  fine  rose-colored  flowers,  which  hung  in 
graceful  bunches  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  the  ends  of 
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the  branches.  The  garden,  which  was  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  peculiar  style  so  much  admired  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
north,  was  often  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment  who 
were  quartered  at  Tinghae,  and  was.  generally  called  the 
Grotto,  on  account  of  the  pretty  rock-work  with  which  it 
was  ornamented.     Every  one  saw  and  admired  the  beautiful 


Fig.  4.     Weigtlia  roMea, 


Weigelia,  which  was  also  a  great  favorite  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  place  belonged.  I  immediately  marked 
it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  Northern  China,  and  deter- 
mined to  send  plants  of  it  home  in  every  ship  until  I  should 
hear  of  its  safe  arrival. 

"Weigelia  rosea  is  unknown  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  China,  and  therefore  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
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it  will  prove  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  in  England ;  but  if  not,  it 
will  make  a  first-rate  greenhouse  plant,  and  take  its  place  by 
the  side  of  the  beautiful  azaleas  and  camellias  of  its  own 
country.  I  iiever  met  with  it  in  a  wild  state  on  the  Chine^ 
hills,  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
originally  introduced  from  Japan ;  this,  however,  is  only  a 
conjecture.  In  the  north  of  China,  where  the  plant  is  found, 
the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  within  a  few  degrees  of 
zero,  and  the  coimtry  is  frequently  covered  with  snow  ;  and 
yet  in  these  circtlmstances  it  sustains  no  injury. 

"  It  forms  a  neat  middle  sized  bush,  not  unlike  a  Phila- 
delphus  [syringa]  in  habit,  deciduous  in  winter,  and  flowers 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  One  great  recommendation 
to  it  is,  that  it  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  cultivation ;  cuttings 
strike  readily  any  time  during  the  spring  or  summer  months, 
with  ordinary  attention ;  and  the  plant  itself  grows  well  in 
any  garden  soil.  It  should  be  grown  in  this  country  as  it  is 
in  China ;  not  tied  up  in  that  formal  way  in  which  we  fre- 
quently see  plants  which  are  brought  to  our  exhibitions,  but 
a  main  stem  or  two  chosen  for  leaders,  which  in  their  turn 
throw  out  branches  from  their  sides,  and  then,  when  the 
jdant  comes  into  bloom,  the  branches,  which  are  loaded  with 
beautiful  flowers,  hang  down  in  graceful  and  natural  festoons. 
It  was  a  plant  of  this  kind  which  I  have  already  noticed  as 
growing  in  the  Grotto-garden  in  the  island  of  Chusan ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  plants  of  equal  beauty  will  soon  be  produced 
in  our  gardens  in  England." 

This  is  Mr.  Fortune's  description,  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  add,  that  it  is  not  overdrawn  j  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  state,  that  his  supposition  that  it  would  prove  hardy  in 
England  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is  as  hardy  in  our  own  climate 
as  a  berberry  bush.  Small  plants  last  year,  standing  in  a  cold, 
damp  locality,  did  not  have  6o  much  as  a  single  shoot  in- 
jured. It  is  one  of  the  richest  acquisitions  to  our  early  flow- 
ering, hardy,  ornamental  shrubs.  Our  drawing  (fig.  4)  shows 
the  size  and  form  of  the  flowers,  and  their  habit  of  flowering. 
It  blooms  in  May. 
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FORSTTHIA    TIBIDISSIMA. 

Mr.  Fortune  discovered  this  fine  shrub  in  the  north  of 
^China ;  and  sent  it  home  among  the  first  lot  of  plants  which 
he  shipped  firom  Shanghai     He  gives  the  following  account 
of  it  :— 

<<It  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  with  very  dark  green  leaves, 
which  are  prettily  serrated  at  the  margin.  It  grows  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in 
the  north  of  China,  and 
sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn. 
It  then  remains  dormant, 
like  any  of  the  deciduous 
shrubs  of  Europe ;  but  is 
remarkable  for  the  number 
of  large  prominent  buds, 
which  are  scattered  along 
the  young  stems,  produced 
the  summer  before.  Ear- 
ly in  spring,  these  buds, 
which  are  flower  buds, 
gradually  unfold  them- 
selves, and  present  a  pro- 
fusion of  bright  yellow 
flowers  all  over  the  shrub, 
which  is  highly  ornamen- 
tal. 

"  I  first  discovered  it 
growing  in  the  same  gar- 
den with  Weigeh'a  rosea, 
which,  I  have  said  in 
another  place,  belonged  to 
a    Chinese    Mandarin,   in 

the  island  of  Chusan,  and  /p^^.g.   f^.^^^^  riHdMmc. 

was  generally  called  the  '  Grotto  Garden '  by  the  English. 
Like  the  Weigelia,  it  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Chinese, 
and  is  generally  grown  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  in  the 
north  of  China.     I  afterwards  found  it  wild,  amongst  the 
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mountains  of  the  interior,  in  the  {nrovince  of  Chekiang,  where 
I  thought  it  even  more  ornamental  in  its  natural  state,  amongst 
the  hedges,  than  when  cultivated  in  the  fairy  gardens  of  the 
Mandarins."     ' 

Mr.  Fortune  supposed  it  might  prove  hardy  in  Ekigland, 
but  advised  cultivators  to  winter  it  in  frames  or  greenhouses 
until  a  trial  had  been  made  of  its  hardiness.  It  has  now 
been  growing  in  our  collections  three  years,  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  as  hardy  in  our  climate  as  the  azalea.  It  is  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  grower,  and  the  first  year  the  young  half-ripened 
riioots  are  partially  killed  by  the  winter;  but  the  second 
season,  when  the  wood  is  stronger  and  well  ripened,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  the  prominent  buds,  which  are  formed 
eariy  in  the  autumn,  in  profusion  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf, 
expand  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  double  flowering  almond, 
before  a  single  leaf  makes  its  appearance  ;  and  as  they  are 
of  a  deep  yellow,  pendent,  and  about  the  size  of  the  Halesia, 
they  form  the  gayest  ornaments  of  the  shrubery  in  April  and 
May,  when  so  few  flowering  shrubs  expand  their  blossoms. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  serrated  near  the  point,  of  a 
deep  rich  green  tint,  and  emit  a  slight  balsamic  ordor.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  acquisitions  to  our  limited  number  of  early 
flowering  shrubs.  Our  engraving  (/^.  5)  gives  a  handsome 
representation  of  its  habit  of  blooming,  the  size  of  the  leaf, 
&c.  It  grows  freely  from  layers  or  cuttings,  and  flourishes 
best  in  a  dry  or  well  drained  locality,  where  the  roots  are  not 
subject  to  over  saturation  in  winter. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     GeneraZ  J^oiicts. 

The  Mandarin  Orange. — Few  plants  better  merit  the  notice  of  culti- 
vatoFB  than  this  variety  of  the  Citrus  family.  As  an  ornamental  plant,  its 
recomniendations  are  of  the  highest  order;  its  pure  glossy  foliage,  its 
SDOw.white,  deliciously  fragrant'  blossoms,  its  dwarf  and  somewhat  formal 
growth,  and  the  profiision  of  green  or  yellow  fruit,  with  which  it  is  loaded 
daring  nine  months  of  the  year,  claim  for  it  a  place  in  every  collection. 
But  it  18  principally  as  a  fniit^bearing  plant  t&at  I  am  now  about  to  recom- 
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mend  tfaaB  wie^.  Ite  produce  k  decidedly  the  best  of  all  the  TaxiedeB  of 
the  orange,  and  it  ripens  at  a  eeaMm  when  gardeners  cannot  supply  a  great 
variety  of  fruits,  on  which  account,  alone,  it  is  worth  all  the  attentkiB 
which  it  requires.  Those  who  know  the  Mandarin  Orange  only  from  sam- 
ples purchased  in  shops,  cannot  judge  of  its  merits ;  as  its  skin,  when  ripe, 
b  too  tender  to  bear  the  ordinary  treatment  of  imixirted  oranges,  and  if 
gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  it  will  never  attain  perfection ;  hence  it  is  rarely 
met  with  in  anything  like  its  best  condition,  except  where  it  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  tree  and  eaten.  It  never  can  be  so  treated  as  to  retain  the 
full  richness  of  its  aromatic  and  musky  flavor  for  many  weeks  after  it  is 
gathered.  With  care  it  may  be  kept  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  be 
found  a  rich,  sweet  fruit ;  but  the  peculiari^  of  flavor,  which  renders  it 
so  agreeable  to  many  palates,  wfll  be  wanting.  Attention  to  the  following 
method  of  cultivating  it,  will  enable  any  gardener,  possessing  the  requistte 
accommodation,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  its  fruit  during  the  winter  months. 

As  plants  may  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price,  and  true  to  name,  in 
most  respectable  nurseries,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  occupy  space  with  any 
detailed  instructions  regarding  its  propagation.  This  may,  however,  be 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  budding  or  grafting ;  but  the  latter  method 
is  generally  practised,  and  will  be  found  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  ex- 
peditious. Stocks  may  be  obtained  sufficiently  strong  for  grafting,  in  the 
course  of  one  season,  by  sowing  seeds  of  the  common  orange,  and  keeping 
the  plants  growing  in  a  moist  and  rather  warm  pit  or  house.  With  these, 
and  a  supply  of  scions,  there  is  as  little  difficulty  in  grafting  the  orange  as 
the  apple.  I  generally  perform  the  operation  as  early  in  the  season  as  I 
can  make  it  convenient  to  place  the  plants  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  if 
it  is  desirable  to  have  strong  specimens,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  this 
should  be  attended  to.  At  whatever  season  grafting  may  be  performed, 
the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  close  damp  pit,  where  they  can  be  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  kept  warm  and  moist  If  treated  in 
this  way,  a  union  will  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks; 
this  will  be  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  scions.  As  soon  as  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  taken,  the  plants  should  be  gradually  exposed  to  a  freer 
circulation  of  air,  and  they  may  be  removed  to  some  airy  situation  ^niien 
the  first  growth  is  accomplished.  After  remaining  in  a  more  exposed  place 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  in  order  to  ripen  their  wood,  they  may  be  re- 
tiuned  to  a  close,  moist,  warm  house,  and  encouraged  to  make  a  second 
growth,  which  should  be  carefully  ripened  by  gradual  exposure  to  air  and 
sun  previous  to  winter.  With  attention  to  shifting  as  they  may  require  it, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  manure-water,  they  will  form  nice  bushy  plants  by 
the  end  of  the  second  season  after  grafting,  and  may  be  allowed  to  cany 
from  18  to  24  fruit  each,  the  third  season. 

Although  I  have  said  nothing  about  insects,  I  hardly  expect  much  pro- 
gress will  be  made  in  the  grovth  of  any  variety  of  the  orange  tribe  without 
trouble  from  these  pests.  They  are  all  especial  favorites  with  the  brown 
scale,  and  this  variety  is  not  exempt  from  its  attacks.  After  having  syr- 
inged with  water  at  a  temperature  of  170  degrees,  and  tried  various  recom- 
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meiidations,  I  can  reconimend  nothing  better  for  clearing  the  plants  of  this 
nuisance  than  the  old  tedious  practice  of  removing  it  by  means  of  a  brush 
and  soffl  soap  and  water.  This  method  requires  time  and  patience,  but  an 
active  person  will  get  over  more  surface  in  a  given  time  than  a  stranger  to  , 
the  work  would  suppose.  I  invariably  clean  my  plants  in  this  way  every 
winter ;  at  least,  such  of  them  as  I  grow  in  heat  Those  which  are  kept 
in  the  conservatory  seldom  require  any  further  attention,  in  this  respect, 
than  an  occasional  syringing  with  hot  water ;  but  this  must  not  be  applied 
in  any  case,  except  the  trees  are  in  a  statft  of  rest ;  for,  if  water  is  thrown 
upon  the  young  and  tender  foliage  at  a  temperature  above  120  degrees,  it 
will  cause  instant  death  to  it. 

In  January  I  commence  forcing  my  first  house  of  vines,  and  I  place  my 
plants  of  the  Mandarin  Orange,  which  are  intended  to  produce  fruit,  in  the 
most  suitable  situation  as  respects  light,  &.c,  which  this  house  affords; 
they  remain  th  A  until  the  grapes  begin  to  color,  when  they  are  removed 
to  the  best  places  which  can  be  found  for  them  under  the  vines  in  the 
latest  house ;  here  they  remain  until  the  cause  just  mentioned  requires 
them  to  be  removed,  and  this  occurs  about  the  middle  of  October,  by  which 
time  their  fruit  will  have  attained  its  full  size.  I  now  place  a  portion  of 
the  plants  in  some  spare  corner  of  the  stove,  or  any  warm  pit,  where  they 
may  ripen  their  fruit,  and  the  remainder  are  accommodated  in  any  cool 
boose,  until  within  a  fortnight  of  their  fruit  being  wanted ;  they  are  then 
removed  to  the  stations  which  were  occupied  by  those  which  were  placed 
in  heat  in  order  to  a£S>i:d  the  first  supply  of  ripe  fruit,  and  from  which  they 
are  taken  away  immediately  their  fruit  is  ripe.  Whether  the  latter  be 
gathered  or  not,  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  heat  afler  it 
10  ripe,  or  they  will  be  excited  into  premature  growth,  and  will  commence 
flowering,  &rC.,  and  will  be  altogether  worthless  for  the  following  season. 
The  fiuit  should  be  all  ripened  by  the  end  of  Decepiber,  and  if  not  wanted 
ftr  use,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  trees,  in  a  cool  house,  until 
about  the  end  of  January,  when  the  trees  nmst  be  cleared  of  insects, 
potted  ^'C,  and  placed  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  recommended 
ibr  last  season's  campaign.  Such  of  the  fniit  as  may  remain  upon  the 
trees,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  clean  them,  &c.,  may  be  gathered  and 
wrapped  in  clean  soil  paper,  and  placed  in  a  drawer  in  tlie  fruit-room,  or  in 
any  cool  place,  where  it  will  keep  for  six  weeks  without  more  injury  than 
the  loes  of  its  rich  aromatic  flavor. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  noticeable  in  the  culture  of  this  tree 
which  I  have  not  referred  to ;  but,  if  the  above  instructions  be  followed, 
none  of  them  will  be  met  with ;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space 
with  any  reference  to  them.  I  must  not,  however,  forget  to  put  the  be- 
ginner on  his  guard  against  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  which  will  be  sure 
to  make  its  appearance  unless  the  syringe  is  liberally  used ;  but,  except 
where  the  plants  are  in  flower,  this  may  be  employed  so  as  to  entire- 
ly prevent  any  injury  from  this  source ;  and,  if  through  neglect  or  any 
other  cause,  the  plants  get  infested  with  these  atoms  of  destruction,  they 
are  easily  removed  by  means  of  a  good  washing  with  a  powerful  garden 
en^e. 
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nesoQ  whkhliwefiirthiiTmetyoftheoiMfeiioogthirftai^] 
tvo  think  rich  tmfy  loiiii,  mad  m  snfficienl  qmolity  of  aud  to  sefic 
IMWwiljr  mAer  the  fibre  is  decmyed.  I  slao  add  m  qmolity  of  bones  roogldf 
brokeo ;  bot  I  am  not  puticiyar  aboot  tbe  piopuitiuii  thk  may  bear  to  tbe 
whole  coofpoet:  one  fourth  will  be  beneficiaJ  father  than  othenriae,  or  if 
iiiooiiFeDieiit  to  obtun,  they  maj  be  omitted  aJtogetfaer.  As  regards  poC- 
ting,  Slc^  this  aboold  be  attended  to  as  the  planis  may  require  it  I  gener- 
ally pol  early  each  season,  bat  as  I  am  not  anxioaB  to  eoconiage  the  phnto 
to  make  rery  rapid  growth,  bat  nutfier  to  keep  them  of  a  moderate  size,  and 
aim  ntber  at  the  prodoctioa  of  well  nntored  (nut-bearing  wood,  I  pot  only 
wliere  this  is  nei  imsiy  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  supply  them, 
during  the  growing  oeason,  with  clear  manore  water  from  the  stable  tank, 
to  which  I  occasionally  add  a  little  goano,  letting  it  remain  for  d4  boon, 
at  least,  before  applying  it  to  the  trees.  This  will  be  found  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  very  large  pots,  and  fieqiicut  ahifting.— fiGnordL  ChwLj 
1852,  p.  3.) 

List  or  Showt  Bau:oxt  aub  Boaoan  Puurrs.  —Some  of  oar  cor- 
respondents having  asked  for  a  list  of  ereigieeus  and  floweiing  plants 
suitable  for  a  border  or  a  balcony  daring  winter,  one  or  two  foots  occur  to 
US  which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  treat- 
ment which  balcony  |4aots  receive,  is  anything  but  calculated  to  refcun 
them  in  a  creditable  condition  beyond  one  season.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  what  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  works,  teitos  everbrowns ;  or,  if  they  do 
vegetate  for  a  few  seasons,  they  are  but  sorry  spectacles,  and  for  from  being 
what  they  are  intended  to  be — ornaments  to  a  residence.  Plants  exposed 
on  a  balcony  are  subject  to  great  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  if  some  little 
attention  is  not  bestowed  upon  them,  no  satisfactory  results  can  be  hoped 
for;  for,  however  hardy  in  constitution  a  plant  may  be,  it  cannot  for  any 
length  of  time  bear  up  against  what  an  ordinary  occupant  of  a  balcony  has 
to  endure.  In  summer  their  roots  are  scorched  by  the  sun  shining  foil  on 
the  pots ;  in  winter  their  balls  are  often  frozen  into  a  solid  mass.  To  keep 
plants  in  a  healthy  condition,  this  must  be  avoided.  Some  means  must  be 
adopted  to  prevent  such  extreme  temperatures  from  exercising  their  influ- 
ence on  the  roots,  either  by  using  double  pots  with  a  stratum  of  ( 
non-conductors  of  heat,  as  moss,  between ;  or  by  the  adoption  of  i 
analogous  contrivance  suitable  to  each  particular  locality,  or  the  taste  of 
individual  proprietors.  And  in  watering,  too,  attention  is  requisite.  To 
saturate  them  to-day,  and  then  neglect  them  for  a  week  afterwards,  is  not 
the  kind  of  treatment  calculated  to  preserve  theni  in  a  healthy  condition ; 
and  it  is  often  necessary  to  examine  the  soil,  to  ascertain  if  the  water  given 
really  moistens  the  "ball"  of  earth,  for  the  latter  frequently  contracts, 
leaving  a  vacuum  around  the  inside  of  the  pot,  allowing  the  rapid  escape  of 
the  water  without  in  the  least  benefiting  the  plant,  but  leaving  it  a  vege- 
teble  Tantalus,  famishing  in  the  sight  of  plenty.  These  remarks,  appli- 
cable at  all  times,  derive  greater  force  when  the  winter  treatment  of  such 
plants  is  considered.  Border  plants  during  summer  are  but  little  injured 
from  want  of  attention ;  it  is  in  the  cold  winter  season  that  they  are  chiefly 
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Ikble  to  neglect,  and  this  may  perliapa  be  attended  hj  eSecta  lees  injnrioiui 
tfaBB  unsightly.  In  either  case,  however,  it  may  be  enon^  to  state  tiiat 
stagnant  water  at  the  roots,  and  prolonged  drought  are  conditions  which  it  is 
inqffirative  to  guard  against  Having  said  this  much  on  treatment,  we  will 
give  the  following  flowtring  kinds,  to  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
additions.  Let  our  friends  observe,  however,  that  it  is  not  merely  shrubs 
that  are  ibond  to  be  hardy  in  certain  localities  that  are  wanted,  but  such  as 
flower,  whether  from  their  natural  habit  or  from  their  continuing  late, 
owing  to  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  weather: — Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
yellow — this  generally  begins  to  flower  in  December,  and  continues  till 
Febraaiy;  the  blossoms  are  agreeably  scented,  but  the  plant  is  but  ill 
provided  with  leaves  till  the  spring,  3b.  6d.  Fonrythia  viridissima,  yellow, 
vcfy  showy ;  flowers  from  February  to  March,  2b.  6d.  Vibumura  Tinus 
(the  lanrestine,)  white  and  rose ;  a  well-known  and  very  popular  evergreen 
plant  for  wintef,  flowering  flrom  November  to  Marcher  April ;  there  are  also 
two  varieties  of  it,  called  lucidum  and  strictum,  which  are  eqnaUy  desirable 
for  the  winter.  Is.  Ulex  europoBa,  flore  pleno ;  an  elegant  plant,  of  small 
sise,  with  pretty  yellow  flowers ;  this  flowers  fltnn  January  to  March,  Is. 
Andromeda  calyculata  and  A.  anguatifolia,  both  natives  of  North  America ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  they  are  produced  from  January  to  March,  Is. 
Arbutus  Andrachne,  white;  flowers  in  early  spring,  ds.  6d.  A.  Unedo, 
white  and  rose;  flowers  from  September  to  Januaiy,  Is.  The  Andromedas 
and  Arbutuses  are  all  handsome  evergreens,  and  always  ornamental,  wheth- 
er in  or  out  of  flower.  Magnolia  conspicua ;  flowers  from  February  to 
Mareh,  5s.  Jasminum  nndiflorum,  yellow ;  flowers  from  November  to  Jan- 
naxy,  and  is  well  suited  for  a  trellis  or  wall,  28.  6d.  The  following  1)aph- 
nes  are  in  bloom  from  Januaiy  to  March : — D.  mezereum,  purple,  Is. ;  D. 
collina,  purple,  28.  6d. ;  D.  australis,  pink ;  D.  oleoides,  white ;  D.  nea- 
politana,  purple.  Grarrya  elliptica,  green ;  this,  though  from  the  color  of 
ilB  flowers  is  not  very  conspicuous,  may  he  considered  as  a  curiosity,  and  is 
in  flower  from  October  to  February,  2s.  6d.  Of  plants  belonging  to  the 
ooniferouB  tribe,  and  which  are  merely  ornamental  by  their  evergreen 
habits,  the  following  will  afibrd  a  good  selection,  either  for  a  balcony  or 
border: — Juniperus  Sabiniana:  A  dwarf- growing  species,  with  dark  col- 
ored foliage,  succeeds  well  in  a  pot.  Good  plants  may  be  purchased  for 
la.  6d.  Of  this  there  is  a  variegated  variety,  the  effect  of  which  is  very 
pretty  when  mixed  with  others  of  uniform  tint.  J.  virginiana,  •or  Red 
Cedar:  For  about  Is.  6d.  a  plant  3  or  4  feet  in  height  may  be  bought  in  the 
nurseries.  Although  this  species  grows  when  in  the  open  border  to  the 
height  of  40  or  50  feet,  it  adapts  itself  to  pot  culture,  and  makes  a  good 
balcony  plant  « J.  chinensis :  This  species  is  somewhat  glaucous  in  color, 
and  is  useful  in  grouping.  Price  about  3s.  6d.  for  a  plant  4  feet  high. 
Thuja  plicata  and  T.  occidentalis  are  both  useful.  The  former  is  a  native 
of  Mexico;  the  latter,  of  Canada.  Either  may  be  purchased  for  a  shilling. 
The  darii  Mexican  contrasts  well  in  color  with  the  Canadian  of  a  yellow- 
ish-green.  Abies  excelsa  or  Spruce  Fir,  with  most  of  its  varieties  (of 
which  there  are  no  less  thEJi  seventeen,  varying  in  height  from  1  to  120 
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feet)  aie  good  for  Hie  bekonj.  We  mentioD  one  or  tiro  >^A.  pfgae^ 
grows  1  foot,  3b.  6d. ;  A.  cbalnMliaBB,  from  2  to  3  feet,  about  the  eame 
price;  A.  klmtrow  and  A.  Donglaeii  are  worthj  of  being  rememberod. 
The  foimer  is  veiy  attnctive  in  spring,  when  commeDcing  iti  growtfi, 
from  the  delicate  green  of  the  jomig  shoots  contiasting  with  the  older 
foliage.  The  drooping  character  of  this  species  renden  it  paiticiilariy 
beaotifoL  In  its  native  Himalayas  it  exceeds  70  feet  in  height;  hot  it 
grows  weU  in  a  pot  As  a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn  it  is  veiy  handsome. 
The  latter,  the  prince  of  Sprace  Fits,  is,  of  coarse,  admired  by  alL  It  is 
a  most  rapid  grower,  has  foliage  of  a  beantilnl  lively  green,  and  socceeds 
well  in  almost  any  sitoation.  In  its  natire  forests,  in  North  America,  it 
reaches  near  900  ieet  in  height  €rood  plants  may  be  boogfat  for  Ss.  For  a 
dwarf-growing  symmetrical  tree  Picea  pinsapo  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  very  deep  green.  Price  for  a  good  plant  lOs.  6d.  Cedros 
deodara  is  too  well  known  to  reqinre  moro  than  mentioniiig.  Veiy  good 
plants  can  now  be  porchased  for  2s.  6d.  Taxos  fastigiata  or  Upright  Irish 
Yew,  in  situatipns  where  its  formal  ootline  is  admissible,  is  a  usefiil  plant 
The  foliage  is  of  the  deepest  green.  Does  well  in  a  pot  Price  2i.  6d. 
Ciyptomeria  j^wnica:  Pale  in  foliage,  rapid  growing,  veiy  hardy,  and 
cheap;  a  3  feet  plant  may  be  had  for  5s.  Capressns  macrocarpa  and  C 
•gaveniana  are  both  desimble  on  account  of  the  bright  green  tints  of  their 
foli^e.  The  fonner  reaches  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet;  the  latter  only  8 
or  10.  The  former  is  a  native  of  the  hill  districlB  of  California,  and  stands 
oorseiverer  weather  with  impunity.  This  being  a  comparatively  new  spe- 
cies, the  price  is  higher  than  for  many  others ;  lOa.  6d.  will  purchase  a 
good  plant  H acrocarpa  may  be  had  for  a  third  of  that  sum.  Biotaorien- 
.talis,  the  Chinese  Arbor- vits,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  very  cheap ;  and, 
though  common,  is  not  the  less  handsome.  In  this  list  we  have  purposely 
avoided  many  desirable  species ;  some  because  of  their  expense,  others  from 
the  desire  not  t©  overcrowd  the  list  given.  We  hope  such  as  we  have 
•named  will  meet  the  wishes  of  our  correspondents.  In  respect  to  the  prices 
here  quoted,  it  .must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  respective  sums  stated  aro 
but  appnaimate,  since  some  may  charge  more,  some  less. — ( Gard,  Jwar, 
1852.  p.  3.) 

Fuchsia  serilatifolia. — This  being  a  favorite  of  mine,  I  am  induced 
to  send  you  my  method  of  cultivating  it ;  during  this  dreary  season  (when 
anything  in  bloom  is  desirable)  I  find  it  one  of  the  gayest  ornaments  of  the 
conservatory.  At  the  present  time  I  have  many  plants  in  II -inch  pots,  a 
complete  mass  of  flower,  onushoots  about  six  inches  long;  these  have  been 
subjected  to  the  following  treatment: — cuttings  were  struck  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and,  after  being  potted  o%  they  were  repeatedly  shiCted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  silver  sand, 
until  about  the  middle  of  May,  iceeping  them  well-topped ;  by  that  time 
they  were  nice  bushy  plants.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  I  then 
turned  them  into  the  open  borders,  where  the  soil  was  not  over  rich,  choos- 
ing as  dry  a  place  as  possible,  and  I  took  no  further  notice  of  them  till  the 
end  of  Se;ptember,  when  they  began  to  show  their  flower  buds.  I  then 
prepared  the  same  soil  for  them  as  before,  and  carefully  lifted  them  into 
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mitable  pots,  according^  to  their  size,  keeping  them  in  a  cloee  pit  for  a  few 
days,  and  syringing  them  every  evening  tUl  they  recovered  from  the  check 
they  had  received,  giving  air  by  degrees,  till  they  coald  be  fully  exposed. 
I  then  placed  them  in  a  shady  situation  until  they  were  housed,  which  was 
when  the  other  greenhouse  plants  were  taken  in-doors.  I  cut  back  two- 
year-old  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  reducing  the  ball 
when  they  commence  growing ;  I  afterwards  shift  them  as  they  require  it, 
anbjecting  them  exactly  to  the  same  treatment  as  young  plants.  I  find 
that  two-year^ld  plants  bloom  more  freely  than  young  plants,  but  the  flow- 
en  are  not  so  hurge.— ( Giord  Cftran.,  1851,  p.  804.) 


AaT.  II.     DomuHe  ^TMxs, 

TwENTT-FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOR- 
TICULTURAL Society. — ^The  next  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hortknltur^l  Society  will  be  held.on  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  of  September 
Beact  The  schedule  of  premiums  of  the  Society  for  1852  appears  in  another 
page.    If  a  favorable  year,  we  anticipate  a  great  display  of  superior  fruit. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. — ^The  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  was  held  at  Albany  on  the  21st  of  January ;  the  president, 
Mr.  Delafield,  in  the  chair. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  1851  had  been 
#17,218  07,  and  the  expenditures  f  12,545  28 ;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $4674  14;  already  mvedted,  $7000;  plate,  for  medals,  $644;  total, 
#12,318  14. 

The  foUowing  officers  were  chosen  for  the  current  year: — 

Pruitkni — Henry  Wager,  of  Oneida.^ 

Fice  Presidents — Ist  judicial  districts,  James  Munroe ;  2d,  Lewis  J.  Mor- 
lis;  .3d,  A.  Van  Bergen;  4th,  W.  C.  Watson;  5th,  T.  S.  Flaxton;  6th, 
O.  Chamberlain ;  7th,  Chas.  Lee ;  8th,  J.  A.  McElwain. 

Comspondir^  Secretary — D.  B.  Johnson. 

Recording  Secretary — E.  Coming,  Jr. 

IVeasiarer — ^Luther  Tucker. 

Eaeecuiive  Committee — J.  H.  Comey,  J.  T  Blanchard,  J.  Butterfield,  J.  B. 
Bamett,  W.  Kelly. 

The  society  decided  that  Utica  shall  be  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
State  fair. 

Medals  were  awarded  to  several  persons  who  received  premiums  at  the 
late  World's  Fair,  and  among  them  the  following  for  agricultural  imple- 
uents  and  specimens  of  agricultural  productions : — 

To  Thomas  Bell,  of  Westchester,  Gen.  Harman,  of  Western  New  York, 
and  Wm.  Hotchkiss,  of  Monroe,  each  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  specimens 
of  wheat 

D.  B.  Kirtland,  of  Rensselaer,  silver  medal  for  the  best  specimens  of 
com. 

Messrs  A.  B.  Allen  &^  Co.,  of  Now  York,  a  gold  medal  fbr  ontleiy. 
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Piouty  &  Mean,  of  Boflton,  a  gold  medal  for  beat  plougiL 

Mr.  McConnick,  a  gold  medal  foa  grain  reaper. 

Mr.  JobiiBtoii,  wbo  lepreaented  the  aociety  at  the  Worid'a  Fair,  gave  a 
▼eiy  interesting  account  of  the  BOcceBa  of  the  Ameiican  reaper  in  Kngiand. 

In  delivering  theae  medala,  Mr.  Delafield,  the  pfeaident  of  the  society, 
presented  a  series  of  highly  interesting  remaiks,  principally  in  relation  to 
industiy  and  skill  at  the  World's  Fair. 

BvTVALO  HoancuLTUBAL  SocuTTd — The  animal  meetiag  was  hdd 
on  the  6th  inst,  vice  president  Biyant  presiding. 

The  following  officeis  and  standing  committees  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: — 

Presidtni — Abner  Biyant,  (Mr.  Hodge  declining.) 

Hni  Fust  Frefufefil--Charies  Taintor. 

Second  Viet  Pntideni — ^Warren  Granger. 

Trtanartr — ^Aostin  A.  Howard. 

Comtponding  iSMretery— William  R.  Coppock. 

Btatrding  SBcretory— John  B.  Eaton. 

Cbmimttee  an  fVicttt  am/ /Vmi  TVeet— Benjamin  Hodge,  Chwles  Tainlor, 
Geo.  F.  Piatt,  Jos.  G.  Masten,  Wanen  Gianger. 

CbsMitttee  an  FUwen  and  Fiowaring  Ptontr— William  R.  Coppock,  JaeaeB 
W.  Brown,  Isaac  E.  Biyant,  Elijah  Ford,  Amaea  Mason. 

CammiiUt  an  Figciafttef— Jason  Sexton,  H.  W.  Rogen,  John  R.  PriMO, 
Joseph  Dart,  Orlando  Allen. 

CommUUe  on  EnUnmoiogy  and  Jlimiire*— Lewis  F.  Allen,  William  Tteat, 
S.  L.  Haven. 

CouneU — Abner  Bryant,  Charles  Taintor,  Austin  A.  Howard,  Benjamin 
Hodge,  Jason  Sexton,  Warren  Granger,  John  B.  Eaton,  William  R.  Coi^ 
pock,  Lewis  Eaton. 

The  society  will  hold  the  annual  exhibition  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
September,  and  the  semi-annual  exhibition  on  the  22nd  and  23d  of  Jane. 
Youn,  John  B.  Eaton,  Recording  Secretary, 

C1NCINNA.T1  HoRTicuLTUBAL  dociETT. — ^The  aunual  Fall  exhibitioD  of 
the  socie^  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  29th  of  September  next.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  has  been  published,  and  many  of  the  premioms  are 
liberal,  and  will  undoubtedly  induce  a  spirited  competitioiL 

In  addition  to  these,  the  society  ofifer  the  following : — 

For  a  cheap,  practical,  and  efficient  remedy  against  the  depredations  of 
the  curculio  on  fruit,  within  this  county,  $100. 

For  a  new  seedling  hardy  grape,  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  Isabella, 
a  better  bearer,  and  ripening  its  fruit  perfectly,  Mr.  N.  Longworth  offers  a 
premium  of  $100. 

For  a  new  seedling  hardy  grape,  superior  in  all  respects,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wine,  to  the  Catawba,  equally  productive,  as  hardy  and  vigorous 
of  growth,  and  as  great  and  certain  bearer,  $500. 

For  a  hardy  seedling  table  grape,  decidedly  superior,  in  all  respects,  to 
any  hardy  table  grape  now  known  to  the  society,  and  the  vine  of  vigorous 
growth  and  a  fair  bearer,  $900* 

The  competition  for  these  premiums  is  open  to  all.— { Asr<.  Retfiew.) 
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Art.  m.    Musackuittts  HarHcidtural  Soddy, 

Sorturoby,  January  3, 1852.— The  stated  meetiog  of  the  Society  was  held 
to-day. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  retiring  Presideiit,  called  tiie  meetiiig  to  order,  and  in- 
ducted the  Hon  J.  S.  Cabot,  President  elect,  to  the  chair,  in  the  foUowing 
brief  and  appropriate  speech : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  MassachusettB  Horticnltaral  Society :  It  Ib  my  daty, 
and  I  perform  it  with  great  pleasure,  to  induct  your  President  elect  to  the 
lionoiable  position  assigned  to  him  by  your  unanimous  Tote. 

Known  as  President  Cabot  is  to  us  all,  as  an  accomplished,  scientific, 
and  energetic  cultiyator,  in  the  various  departments  of  Horticulture,  Ilk  ad- 
ministration cannot  fail  to  be  as  beneficial  to  the  Society,  as  I  feel  assured 
it  will  be  honorable  to  himself. 

While  the  reminiscence  of  so  many  fiiTors  and  honors  conferred  by  you ; 
so  many  happy  hours  spent  in  your  company ;  so  much  information  obtain- 
ed in  your  service ;  and  a  thousand  other  obligations  under  which  your 
kindness  has  laid  me,  is  so  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  cannot  find  words  to 
give  utterance  to  my  emotions.  AU  I  can  do,  gentlemen,  is  to  tender  to 
yon  my  profound  thanks,  and  to  invoke  Him  who  has,  as  we  trust,  guided 
cMir  labors  and  kept  us  in  the  bonds  of  peaoe  and  brotherly  love,  to  bless 
and  prosper  you. 

Mr.  Cabot  then  assumed  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society :  An  election  to 
die  ofiice  of  President  of  your  Society,  not  more  on  account  of  the  objects 
lor  which  your  Society  was  instituted,  than  of  the  character  of  the  members 
composing  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  honor  highly  estimated  ;  and  now,  before 
commencing  the  performance  of  those  duties  appropriately  assigned  to  this 
Preradency,  my  own  feelings,  demand,  what  custom  authorizes  and  propriety 
seems  to  require,  the  expression  of  my  most  sincere  and  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, for  what  I  feel  to  be  a  most  unmerited  favor ;  and  I  avail 
myself,  too,  of  the  opportunity  now  aJSbrded  me,  to  return  you  my  thanks 
for  those  proofs  of  your  consideration  that  I  have  heretofore  received  at 
your  hands. 

Conscious  of  neither  possessing  high  scientific  attainments  or  great  prac- 
tical horticultural  skill,  and  distrustful,  too,  of  my  ability  fiiithfully  and  effi- 
ciently to  discharge  them,  it  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  assume  the 
responsibilities  imposed  on  me,  by  an  acceptance  of  the  office  to  which  you 
have  thought  proper  to  elect  me ;  and  tlus  relnetance,  so  naturally  incident 
to  this  sentiment  of  distrust,  is  increased  by  the  reflection  that  my  deficien- 
cies therein  must  necessarily  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  qualifi- 
eations  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  who  for  the  last  three  years  has,  in  a 
manner  so  acceptable,  discharged  the  duties  of  your  Presidency,  and  the 
loss  of  whose  further  services  to  the  Society  in  the  same  capacity,  by  his 
voluntary  and  to  be  regretted  retirement  therefrom,  no  member  can  lament 
more  sincerely  than  myself,  his  elected  successor. 

Indeed,  such  is  this  reluctance,  that  had  I  been  enabled  to  consult  entire- 
ly and  exclusively  my  own  inclmationfl}  my  preferences  would  have  been 
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gratified  by  being  permitted  to  remain  in  that  station  in  yonr  Society  that 
I  have  recently  occupied,  rather  than  by  an  elevation  to  the  one  you  have 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  me ;  but  as  it  seems  that  your  views  did  not 
coincide  with  my  inclinations,  and  having  been  informed  that  upon  the  un* 
derstood  intention  of  your  late  President  to  decline  a  further  service  in  that 
office,  an  opinion  prevailed  that  for  some  reasons  my  election  as  his  sac* 
cesser  was  deemed  advisable  and  expedient,  when  the  sincerity  of  the 
opinion  so  expressed .  had  stood  the  test  of  unanimous  suf&rages  I  did  not 
feel  wholly  at  liberty  to  refuse  what  you  had  thought  proper  to  bestow,  and 
decline  an  office  that  I  had  certainly  never  sought  or  scaxcely  even  desired 
to  attain* 

Thp,  gentlemen,  is  both  to  yon  and  to  me  an  interesting  and  important 
occasion — ^toyou,  because  it  confides  the  presidency  of  your  society  to  new 
and  untried  hands — ^to  me,  because  it  calls  me  to  the  discharge  of  new  and 
untried  responsibilities. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  near* 
ly  a  quarter  of  a  century — a  period,  long  as  it  may  seem  in  the  life  of  an 
individual,  yet  brief  and  transitory,  as  I  trust  and  believe,  in  the  existence 
of  this  society — ^nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  rolled  away,  carrying  off 
with  the  years  that  are  thus  gone,  a  generation  of  the  human  family,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  very  many  of  those  who  were  originally  the  promoters  and 
founders  of  this  institution. 

This  is  an  occasion  then,  that,  like  the  anniversary  of  almost  every  event, 
but  certainly  of  a  society  composed  of  numerous  members,  must  almost 
necessarily  give  rise  to  emotions  of  a  mixed  and  very  opposite  character. 
It  is  an  occasion  that  must  necessarily  recall  to  our  minds,  those  of  our 
former  associates  of  whom  we  have  been  deprived  by  death.  We  miBi 
those  who  once  honored  the  places  that  we  are  now  called  on  to  fill,  to 
whom  we  were  accustomed  to  look  for  counsel  and  advice,-^who,  on  all  like 
occasions,  formerly  cheered  us  with  their  presence,  and  who  at  all  times 
stimulated  and  excited  us  by  the  influence  of  the\r  example.  And  espe- 
cially are  these  sorrowful  remembrances  awakened  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  loss  by  death  of  one  who  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,— of  one  who  did  so  much  while  living  by  his  teach- 
ings, his  influence,  and  his  example,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  horticultural . 
pursuits,  and  to  extend  and  promote  a  knowledge  of  horticultural  science,— 
of  one,  too,  who,  in  all  the  varied  relations  of  his  life,  was  so  eminently  en- 
titled to  the  respect  and  esteem  that  he  so  universally  enjoyed.  Bat  while 
this  is  an  occasion,  in  awakening  our  recollection  of  those  whom  we  have 
lost,  to  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  sadness, — so,  too,  it  is  one,  in  view  of  the 
present  prosperous  and  flourishing  state  of  the  Society,  with  from  anniver- 
sary to  anniversary  an  increasing  number  of  members,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing means  of  usefulness,  calculated  to  give  rise  to  those  of  an  opposite 
character,  to  feelings  of  joy  and  self-congratulation ;  and  in  the  present 
consciousness  of  what  we  profess,  and  to  what  we  have  attained,  our  re- 
grets, as  connected  with  the  past,  become  in  a  measure  alleviated,  if  they 
are  not  diminished ;  and  the  feeling  of  sadness  gives  place  to  a  more  cheer- 
ful emotion. 
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The  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  fbnnation  of  this  society, 
haa  heen  marked  by  greater  changes,  has  witnessed  more  discoveries  and 
the  introduction  of  more  improvements  in  all  those  arts  that  relate  more 
particularly  to  the  advancement,  the  enjoyments  and  the«comforts  of  life, 
than  probably  any  period  of  like  duration  in  human  existence.  That  the 
art  to  which  this  Society  is  dedicated  has  not  escaped  the  influence  of  these 
changes,  discoveries,  and  improvements,  is  ^evidenced  by  a  more  cultivated 
taale  for  it,  by  its  practice  upon  more  scientific  principles,  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  that  practice  of  labor-saving  improvements — by  a  better  general 
mode  of  cultivation — ^by  the  application  to  the  soil  of  new  agents  of  fertility, 
and  by  the  introduction  and  production  of  a  vast  variety  of  new  frujts  and 
flowers.  In  bringing  about  such  results,  by  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  generous 
emulation  that  has  been  excited  among  its  members,  by  the  facilities  it  has 
afiurded  for  disseminating  knowledge  to  the  various  discoveries  and  im- 
provements alluded  to,  and  by  the  means  that  it  has  provided  for  procuring 
the  new  and  varie4  productions,  not  of  our  own  country  only,  but  of  Europe, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  world,  this  Society  has  been  by  no  means  an  ineffi- 
cient agent 

But,  gentlemen,  you  should  remember,  that  though  perhaps  something  ha« 
been  done  towards  carrying- out  the  objects  for  which  your  society  was  in- 
stitnted,  that  you  have  as  much  as  ever,  yet  to  do ;  that  here,  as  in  most 
cases,  a  movement  in  advance  is  but  a  step  in  a  progress  that  is,  as  it  were, 
never  ending ;  that  the  end  to  be  always  aimed  at  if  never  reached,  perfec- 
tion, is  ever  unattained,  perhaps  ever  unattainable. 

Horticulture,  an  art  relating  more  particularly  to  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ment— ^perhaps,  too,  to  the  refinements  and  luxuries— of  life,  must,  when 
compared  with  its  sister  art,  Agriculture,  essential  almost  to  our  very  exist- 
ence, sink  in  import^ce ;  but  though  of  less  importance  than  Agriculture, 
Horticulture  can  hardly  be  considered  of  a  secondary  consequence  to  any 
art,  that  concerns  the  enjoyments  and  pleasure  of  life — satisfying,  as  it  does, 
at  once  our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  both  in  nature  and  art,  the  first  as  exhib- 
ited not  in  the  grand  and  sublime  alone,  but  in  the  tamer  beauties  of  the 
domestic  scene — alike  as  in  the  exotics  of  the  greenhouse  and  gaudy  orna- 
ments of  the  parterre,  in  the  hiunble  flowers  of  the  forest  and  the  field — 
and  the  last  in  the  applieation  to  the  improvement  of  the  landscape,  of  the 
creation  of  a  refined  taste,  guided  by  an  artistic  skill — and  at  the  same 
time  ministering  to  a  gratification,  if  sensual  in  its  character,  innocent, 
healthful,  and  not  wholly  unrefined.  Upon  the  members  of  a  Society  de- 
voted to  an  art  so  important  and  useful  ad  this,  for  what  concerns  the  inno- 
cent and  harmless  pleasures  of  life  cannot  be  deemed  useless  or  unimpor- 
tant— it  is  incumbent  to  expect  all  their  energies  to  carry  out,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  carried  out,  the  designs  of  its  founders,  by  its  institution. 

The  recommendation  of  measures  for  administering  the  afiairs  of  the  So- 
ciety, different  from  those  heretofore  pursued,  is  not  now  felt  by  me  to  be 
necessary.  Should  occasion  for  such  hereafter  arise,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
opportunities  that  will  be  afforded  me  to  submit  to  your  consideration  what 
may  seem  to  me  necessary  and  proper.    I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ad- 
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,d»pneliee  of  ASfrtomtkaBdjvdicioas 
of  all  appiDpriitioai  firoiB  anj  objectB  not 
stricdj  coDnrtent  witk  tlie  ends  of  dM  Sooe^— uid  thk  tint  we  may  tbe 
sooner  be  enabled  to  diKhuge  the  ddiC  due  from  the  Socktf  ,  and  abo  that 
tbe  fimnation  may  be  the  eaiiier  commeneed  of  a  fimd  wfaoae  income  diall 
aapplj  the  place  of  that  now  demed  from  sale  of  lota  at  lit  Aohiini,  an 
income  that  mnat  erefltnallj  be  ftenoadj  dhnmMJted,  if  it  doea  not  iHioUy 


And  now,  gentlemen,  in  all  meaamea  that  will  tend  to  promote  the  pros- 
peritj  of  your  SodeCj,  or  tfiat  are  deaigned  to  effi?ct  the  objecti  for  which 
it  waa  inolitnted,  *^  by  promoting  and  encooraging  the  practice  and  science 
of  Hortkoltare,"  it  has  become,  mj  doty,  as  it  has  thns  frr  been  my  pleas- 
nre,  most  cheerfully  and  cordially  to  co-opeiate  with  you.  And  for  these 
pyrposes,  trusting  to  your  needed  assiltance,  and  at  all  times  hoping  for 
your  kind  indolgence,  I,  with  a  reiteration  of  my  thanks  for  the  honor  yon 
have  conferred  apon  me,  assmne  the  peifonnance  of  the  ^nties  assigned  to 
the  office  of  which  by  yoor  kjndnflss  I  have  now  become  the  incvmbent 
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Javuabt  1,  1858.  \ 

The  Committee  of  Finance  having  examined  the  Treasmy  account  fix 
the  year  1851,  and  having  foond  the  same  coirectly  cast,  and  accompanied 
with  proper  voocfaers,  herewith  sabmit  their  Annual  Report,  together  with 
a  statement  and  estimate  (rf*  the  property  of  the  Society  as  it  exists  at  this 
date. 

In  the  valuation  of  the  Real  Estate,  Library  and  Fomitore,  no  altera- 
tion has  been  made  since  the  last  Report  To  the  Stocks,  however,  there 
have  been  added  twenty  shares  of  the  PoTtland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Rail- 
road Co.,  which  it  is  believed  will  continae  to  be  a  soond,  interest-paying 
stock,  and  a  safe  investment  for  the  Socie^. 

Receipts  for  the  Year  1851. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  January  1,       .                       .  $239  99 

Rent  of  Store,     .......  1,00000 

"      Hall,  for  the  year, 780  00 

AssessiDents  collected,    ......  738  00 

Interest  from  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  187  06 

Dividends  from  Worcester  Railroad,      .            .            :           .  371  00 

Coupons  from  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Railroad  Bonds,  300  00 

Receipts  from  the  Treasurer,  Mount  Auburn,     .            .           .  3,069  24 

Interest  on  $^00  in  Portsmouth  and  Saco  Railroad  Stocks,      .  120  00 

Donation  from  Mr.  Smith,  by  the  hands  of  JMLr.  Dutton,             .  150  00 

Miscellaneous  receipts,    .           .   ,        *           .            .            .  118  80 

$7074  09 
Expenditures  and  Iitvestmeiits  for  the  Year  1851. 
Taxes  on  Real  Estate,    ......      $210  20 

Expenses  of  Annusl  Exhibition,  over  and  above  receipts,  .        138  74 
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Interest  on  Mortgage,     ......  ^600  00 

InBumnce,                                  .                                              .  92  00 

Tw^ty  Shaiea  of  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmoath  Railroad  Co.,  1990  00 

Premiams  and  Gratnitiea,           .....  1554  00 

Printing,  AdveitiBing,  ITicketB,  &c.,       ....  457  00 

Norton  and  Yale,  two  bills  of  Paper,  .  .  .  179  00 
Salaries,  and  care  of  Hall,  .  .480  00 
Mechanics'  Bills,  and  Miscellaneous  Items,  (under  no  particular 

head,) 573  01 

Cash  in  the  Treasury,  December  31, 1851,                    .           .  800  14 


Estimate  of  the  Profkrtt  of  the  Societt. 

Real  Estate  in  School  Street,     .... 

Foniitiire,  3  Chandeliers,  ....  300 

3  Bradlee  Vases,        .  .  .150 

2  Marble  Vases,        .  .  .90 

Jones  Vase,    .  .  .         '  .  .75 

Glass  Ware,  &c.,      •  .  .  .800 

Safe,  &c., 250 

Flower  Stands,  Tables,  d&c.,  .  .  250 

Libniy  and  Furniture,  Pictures,  &c.,    .  .  •  1700 

Transactions  of  the  Society,  in  course  of  publication,    .  400 


$7074  09 

.$36,000  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


PsRifAifEiTT  Funds. 


3,915  00 


Appleton  Fund, 
Lyman,        *'    (old), 
Lowell,        «      . 
Biadlee,       <'      . 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 


Stocks. 

Fifty-three  Shares  Worcester  Railroad  Stock,  cost  *$4,982  00 

BcHids  of  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Railroad,  *4,930  00 

Twenty  Shares  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  do.,  1,990  00 


4,000  00 


•  11,902  00 


Deduct  Mortgage  to  Josiah  Bradlee,  ESm}., 


$55,817  00 
.   10,000  00 


$45,817  00 
In  closing  this  Report,  the  Committee  are  happy  to  speak  in  terms  of 
commendation  of  the  correct  and  business-like  manner  in  which  the  (Treas- 
niy  books  have  been  kept  In  making  these  remarks,  the  Committee  feel 
bound  to  state  also,  that  the  Treastdrer  considers  the  salary  which  he  re- 
ceives, inadequate  to  the  responsibility  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
In  this  opinion  the  Committee  are  inclined  to  concur.  The  funds  of  the 
Society  are  increasing,  and  these  duties  are  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
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•ponnble.  The  committee  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  sahiy  of 
the  Treesorer  should  be  increeeed,  and  although  the  fidelity  and  integrity  of 
the  present  officer  ia  ondoobted,  yet,  that  it  would  be  expedient,  teiik  tncrcat- 
ed  remunaration  for  his  services,  that  the  Treasurer  hereafter  shoold  be  i»- 
qoired  to  give  bonds  to  the  Society  in  soch  soms  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient 

Mamhaix  p.  WUJ.X*,  ?  pj,,^^  Committee. 

JOBIAH  SnCKEnET,  > 

The  report  of  the  ccxnmittee,  relatlTe  to  the  increase  of  salaries,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Execntive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  they  had  approved  of  the  sched- 
ule of  prizes  for  1852,  offered  by  the  committee  for  establishing  premiums. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  they  had  KpproYed  of  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $120  00  for  premiuois  for  1852. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  from  the  conmiittee,  reported  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  Society  should  procure  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Theodore  Lyman, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Library  or  llalL  The  report  was  accepted  and  the 
same  committee  authorized  to  procure  the  bust 

Voted,  that  the  reports  of  the  committees  awarding  premiums  fyr  1851, 
-ukd  the  schedule  of  premiums  for  1852,  be  {ninted  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  Annual  Exhibition  for  1852:— 

Jos.  Breck,  chairman,  W.  R.  Austin,  £.  Wight,  Jos.  Lovett,  E.  A.  Story, 
O.  Johnson,  C.  M.  Hovey,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  D.  Haggerston,  L.  Winahip, 
A.  McLennan,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  S.  Sleeper.  The  committee  were  request- 
ed to  appoint  the  days  of  exhibition  and  report  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland,  Jr.,  Boston,  R.  G.  Bell,  Lowell,  and  Or.  K.  Lathrop, 
West  Roxbury,  were  admitted  members. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  Januaiy  10th. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  premiums  for  1852,  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee : — 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  1852. 

Amount  app&opriateo,  Twentt-two  HuNDREn  Dollars. 

PROSPECTIVE  PRIZEa 

For  objects  to  be  originated  subsequent  to  A«  D.  1846,  and  which,  after 

« trial  of  Jive  ytarSy  shall  be  deemed  equal,  or  superior,  in  quality  and  other 

characteristics,  to  any  now  extant.     • 

For  the  best  seedling  Pear,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  valued  at  $60  00 
«    "  •    "        «        Apple,  it  M        u        «       ^ 

•*    "      "        "        Hardy  Grape,  «        «        «.       . 

•*    «      «        «        Plum,  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal, 
«    "      "        «       Cherry,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal, 
"    ««      «        "        Tree  PiBonia,  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal, 
*<    <'      '<        <'        Herbaceous  Peonia,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal 
*•    «      "       "       Potato,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal, 


60  00 

6000 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

il   40  00 

60  00 
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4^  a  Trial  of  Time  Years. 

For  the  best  Beedling  StrawbeiTj,  the  Lyman  Plate,                     .  $50  00 

MUM        a        Rajspberry,  the  Bradlee  Plate,                     ,  40  00 

«    «,«        "       Hirdy  Rose,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  60  00 

a    u      u        u        Camellia,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  60  00 

••    "      "        «        Azalea  Indica,  the  LoweU  Gold  Medal,      .  40  00 

•*    •*      "        "        Blackberry 40  00 

"    «*      "        "        Gooseberry, 30  00 

«    «      "        «        Currant,  Red,  or  White,     .        .        .        .  30  00 

$750  00 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENS,  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 
Amouitt  appropriated.  Two  Hundred  Dollars. 
Ordered,  Thai  fhe  following  Prizes,  to  he  awarded  in  1852,  he  offered  hy 
ihe  Soeiehf^  viz, : — 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultiTated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Garden  or  Grounds,  through  the  season,    .           .  $S5  00 

For  the  second  best,  .  •  .  •  .  •  15  00 
For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Fruit  Garden  through  the  season,  •           •           .  25  6o 

For  the  second  best,  •  .  ...  .  •  15  00 
For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Flower  Grarden,  through  the  season,  •  •  20  00 
For  the  second  best,  •  •  .  .  •  .10^00 
For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Vegetable  Garden,  through  the  season,     .           •  20  00 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .  •  10  00 
For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well 

kept  Greenhouse,  through  the  season,  .           .           .           .  20  00 

For  the  second  best,  •  .  .  •  •  .  10  00 
For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well 

kept  Grapeiy,  through  the  season,  with  or  without  fire  heat,    .  20  00 

For  the  second  best,         .                                  .                      .  10  00 

$900  00 

rules  AlfD  RBOULATIONS. 

Ist  All  applications  for  a  visit  must  be  made  to  the  chairman,  on  or 
before  the  Ist  of  May,  stating  the  extent  ef  grounds,  number  of  fruit  trees, 
whether  offered  for  a  Prize,  and  such  general  outline  as  to  give  to  the 
Committee  some  idea  of  the  premises. 

2d.  No  Fruit  Garden  or  Grounds,  of  leis  than  one  acre,  [and  this  well 
stocked  and  under  fine  cultivation,]  can  oecupy  the  time  of  the  Committee. 

3d.  No  farm  will  be  visited,  unless  there  should  be  connected  with  it  a 
fine  Fruit  Garden,  Vegetable  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or 
Graperies,  in  which  case  these  aUne  will  be  eicamined. 
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4dk  ft  dyJl  be  tbe  dirtjordK  ConmittoetoadfietftamtlieapidiM. 
tkm^  those  wiaeh  my  aeem  most  deBeniog  of  nodoe,  and  to  Tkit  aa  maaj 
placea,  and  aa  often,  aa  thej  naj  deem  czpedieDt  and  neceaaaiy. 

5dL  In  making  all  eramiftionw,  tiie  ntmoat  regard  mnat  be  paid  to 
economj,  and  general  tluift;  in  caaea,  however,  of  pleaanre,  landscape,  or 
fkacj  gronndsy  more  allowance  mnat  be  made  fiv  taale  and  design,  and  a 
gratnitj  or  oon^ilimentary  notice  may  be  made  at  the  discretioii  of  the 
Committee. 

6th.  No  {dace  will  be  Tisited  officially,  with  reference  to  an  award, 
without  a  written  mntatioiL 

TUl  All  TisitB  win  be  oondncled  withoot  prenoos  notice  to  the  owner ; 
and  if  made  out  of  season,  or  under  anfinoiahle  circnmslances,  doe  aUow- 
anee  willbe  made. 

8tfa.  No  peiBon  shall  be  a  competitor  for  the  ffigfaest  Priie,  for  more 
than  two  yean  out  of  seveiL 

9th.  The  Committoe  may,  at  their  discretion,  give  giatoities  or  sab- 
stitnte  gratoitieB  for  Priies,  in  either  case  which  may  best  serve  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  and  meet  special  cases,  always  of  conme  within  the  limiti 
of  the  appn^iriation. 

lOdL  Competiton  for  the  Prizes  shall  fonush  to  the  Committee,  if  r»- 
ffoired,  a  written  statement  of  their  mode  of  cnltivation,  quantity  and  kind 
of  manure  applied,  amoont  of  labor,  including  their  own,  and  other  partic- 
ulars called  for,  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  such  Prixe  if  withheld. 

11th.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee  shall  be  paid  by  the  Society,  and 
A  record  shall  be  kept  by  the  Chairman  of  all  pkices  visited. 


PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS  DURING  THE  SEASON. 
Amouht  APPEOPmiATBn,  Six  Huivbexd  akd  Twsrtt  Dollabs. 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruits  during  the 

season,  the  Lowell  plate,  valued  at         ...           .  fpO  00 

Fot  the  second  best,                                                                     .  12  00 
Apflbs. — ^For  the  best  twelve  Sunmier  Apples,  on  or  before  the 

last  Saturday  in  August,                                                    .  6  00 

For  the  next  best, 4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last 

Saturday  in  November,                   .                      .           .  6  00 

For  the  next  best,                  .                                             .  4  00 
For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Apples,  on  or  before  the  third 

Saturday  in  December,        .                                              .  6  00 

For  the  next  best,        .                       .                                  .  4  00 
AFRicoTs.--For  the  best  twelve,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  August,   .                      .           •                                 •  5  00 

For  the  next  best,                               .                                  .  3  00 

BukCSBK&Eixs^— For  the  best  q>eeimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  5  00 

Amount  cairied  forward,     .           •           •          .           .  fOO  00 
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Amoont  brought  forward,     .           .           .           .           •  000  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .            .            .            .           .  3  00 

For  the  next  best, 2  00 

Chermks. — ^For  the  best  specimeiiB,  not  less  than  two  boxes,      .  5  00 

For  the  next  best, 3  00 

For  the  next  best, 2  00 

CuftBiLRTs. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,      •  5  00 

For  the  next  best,        •           .           •           .           •    .      •  3  00 

Pies. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,      .           .           .           .  6  00 

For  the  next  best, 3  00 

GrooBKBKRRiss. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  4  00 

For  the  next  best, 2  00 

Gkapks. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or  be- 
fore the  fiist  Saturday  in  July,        •           .           .           .  10  00 

For  the  next  best, 7  00 

For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  subsequently  to 

the  first  Saturday  in  July,   /          .           .           .           .  10  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .                       .                       .  7  00 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Isabella  Grapes,    •                       .  5  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .                       .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Diana  Grapes,       .           .           .  5  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .           .           .           .           .  3  00 

Musk  Melon. — For  the  best  Musk  Melon,  in  open  culture,  on  or 

before  the  last  Saturday  in  Septeuiber,        .           .           .  5  00 
For  the  next  best,  raised  by  open  culture,  on  or  before  the 

last  Saturday  in  September,            .           .           •           .  3  00 

Nbctarines^ — ^Fortfae  best  twelve  specimens,     .           .    *       •  5  00 

For  the  next  best, 8  00 

Peaches. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on 

or  before  the  second  Saturday  in  July,                   .           •  6  00 

For  the  next  best,                   .           .                       •           .  4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  in  open  culture,          .  6  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .           .           •           •           .  4  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .           .           .           •           .  2  00 
Peabs. — For  the  best  collection,  not  exhibited  before  this  year, 

with  a  written  description  of  the  same,  the  Society's  plate,  10  00 

For  the  next  best, 6  00 

For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Peais,  on  or  before  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  August,      .           .           •           •           •           •  6  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .           .           •           .           .4  00 
For  the  best  twelve  Antnmn  Fears,  on  or  befisre  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  November,            .           .           •           .           •  4  00 
For  the  next  best,       .           .           .           .           .           .  6  00 

For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Peais,  on  or  before  tibe  thiid  Sat- 
urday in  December,            •           •           .           •           .  8  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     •           .           •           •           •  9000  00 
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AmouDt  brought  forward,    .....  $000  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .           .           .           •           •  6  00 

For  the  next  best,        .                       .            .            .            .  4  00 

Plumb. — ^For  the  best  specimeiis,  not  less  than  two  boxes,            •  4  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .           .           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  next  best,        .  .  .  .  .  .3  00 

Quinces. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,                       .           .  4  00 

For  the  next  best,       .           .           .           .           .           .  2  00 

Raspberries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  not  leas  than  two  boxes,  5  00 

For  the  next  best,        .         ' .           .           .           •           .  3  00 

For  the  next  best,        .           .           .           .           .           .  2  00 

Strawberries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  not  Idss  than  two  boxes,  6  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           •           .           •           •           ;  4  00 

For  the  third  beet                   •           .           .           •           .  3  00 


PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS. 

To  he  awarded  on  (hefinU  day  ofihe  Anmud  ExhibitiafL 

For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  Pears,  consisting  of  the 
greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  best  grown,  at  least  three  spe« 
cimens  of  each  variety ;  the  collection  to  be  left  on  the  table  of    . 
the  Society,  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Fruit  Committee,  for  two  weeks,  the  Appleton  Medal,  valued  at      40  00 
For  the  second  best,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  conditions,  20  00 

For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  Apples,  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  varieties,  and  best  grown,  at  least  three  specimens  of« 
each  variety ;  the  collection  to  be  left  on  jthe  tables  of  the  So- 
ciety, under  the  care  and  control  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  for  two  weeks,  the  Appleton  Medal,  valued  at        .      40  00 
For  the  second  best,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  conditions,      .      20  00 
Apples. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each, 

the  Society's  Plate,  valued  at  .  •  •  .      20  00 

For  the  second  best,    .  .  .  .  •  .      15  00 

For  the  third  best,     '  .  .  .  .  .  .      12  00 

For  the  fourth  best,     .  .  .  .  .  .        8  00 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  twelve  specimens,  of  one  variety,        6  00 
For  the  second  best,    .  .  .  .  .  .        5  00 

For  the  third  best,  .  .        4  00 

For  the  fourth  best,     .  .  .  .  .  .        3  00 

Pears. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each, 

the  Lyman  Plate,  valued  at  •  .  .      20  00 

For  the  second  best,    .  •'  .  .  .  .      15  00 

For  the  third  best,       .       ' 12  00 

For  the  fouith  best,  .  .  .        8  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .  •  •  .  •  0000  00 
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Amount  broagrht  forward,    .... 

For  the  best  dkh  of  Pears,  twelve  specimeiiB  of  one  variety, 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,       ..... 

For  the  fourth  best,     ..... 
Absorted  F&uit. — ^For  the  best  basket  of  Fruit,  of  various  kinds. 

For  the  second  best,    .  •  .        *   . 

Grapes. — ^For  the  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  . 

For  the  second  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each. 

For  the  third  best  ^ye  varieties,  two  bunches  each,    • 

For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each, 

For  the  second  best,    .  .  . 

For  the  third  best,       ..... 
Pkaghes.^ — ^For  the  best  dish,  of  not  less  than  twelve, 

For  the  second  best,    .  .  .  *         . 


.$000  00 

6  00 

.   5  00 

.   4  00 

3  00 

,   10  00 

.   700 

.   12  00 

8  00 

.   500 

600 

4  00 

2  00 

..   5  00 

300 

$620  00 


05**  The  Prizes  and  Gratuities  will  be  awarded  on  the  following  days : — 

For  Cherries,  forced  Grapes,  forced  Peaches,  and  Strawberries,  on  the  laM 
Saturday  in  July. 

For  Summer  Apples,  Apricots,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Sum- 
mer Pears,  and  Raspberries,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  August 

For  Foreign  and  Native  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaehes,  Plums,  and  Musk 
Melons,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

For  Autumn  Apples,  Figs,  Autumn  Pears,  and  Quinces,  on  the  last  Satur- 
day in  November. 

For  Winter  Apples,  Winter  Pears,  New  Peois,  and  for  the  *^  Exhibition 
during  the  season,^  on  the  third  Saturday  in  December. 
OC/^  Competitors  for  Prizes  are  particularly  referred  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  which  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Committee. 


PRIZES  FOR  PLANTS,  FLOWERS  AND  DESIGNS. 

'Amount  affrofriated.  Seven  Hundred  Dollars. 

DISPLAY  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,   IN  POTS. 

To  be  exhibited  at  the  opening  of  the  Hall,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  • — 
PEiiARGONiDMs. — Ckos  /.-^PoT  the  bost  six  new  and  rar<B  varie- 
ties, grown  in  eight-inch  pots,  a  prize  of     .           .           .  $6  00 
For  the  second  best,    .            .            .            .            .            .  4  00 

Class  II, — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties,  grown  in 

large  pots,  a  prize  of  .  .  .  .  .  6  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  .  .        '  .  .  .  4  00 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$00  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    ..... 

Roses. — ^For  the  best  six  varietieB  of  Tea,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  or 

Bengal,  in  pots,  a  prize  of   . 

For  the  second  best,    .... 

For  the  third  best,       .... 
Cut  Flowkrs. — For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of  . 

For  the  .second  best,    .... 
Fuchsias. — For  the  best  six  varieties^  a  prize  of  . 

For  the  second  best,    .... 
Cactus. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    .... 
.  Calceolarias. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    .... 
Cinerarias. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    .... 
Heaths. — For  the  best  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    .... 

Greenhouse  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than 

twenty  pots,  regard  to  be  had  to  new  and  rare  varieties, 

and  well  grown  specimens,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,     .  . 
Htacinths. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,   . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 
Forced  Htacinths. — ^For  the  best  display  for  the  season, 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 
Tulips. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best    ..... 

For  the  third  best,       ..... 
Pansies. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,      .  .  .  -  . 

Hawthorns. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    .... 
Hardt  Azaleas. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    .... 
Shrubbt  PjEONiEs. — Prizos  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

Amount  carried  forward,     . 


(00  00 

6  00 
4  00 

2  00 
30Q 
200 
600 

4  00 

3  00 
200 
300 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 
3  00 
200 


25  00 
15  00 
10  00 

500 
300 

5  00 
300 

800 

6  00 

3  00 

4  00 
300 
200 

300 
200 

500 
3  00 

5  00 
$000  00 
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Amomit  brought  fimraid,    .  .  *  •  .  $000  00 

For  the  secood  best,   .           .           .           .                       .  4  00 

For  the  beet  display^    .           .            .           .            .           .  3  00 

HsmBACBOus  PiEoinss. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday 
in  June. 
For  the  best  ten  varieties,  having  regard  to  the  number  <^  va- 
rieties, a  prize  of     .           .           •           .           .           •  5  00 
For  the  second  best,    •           .           •           .           •           •  4  00 
For  the  best  display,    .            .            .           .            .            ^  3  00 

Piuks. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  thu*d  Saturday  in  June. 

For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of  .                       .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           »           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  best  display,   .                       .            .            .            .  3  00 

Hau>t  Rosxb. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June. 

Class  I. 

For  the  beet  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of           .      .     .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           .  6  00 

For  the  third  best,                  .           .           .           •           .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,    .           .           .           .           .           .  3  OO 

Cjlass  n. 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties  a  prize  of         .           .  5  OO 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           •           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,                              .           .                       .  9  00 

Class  m. 

Hakdt  Perpetual  Roses. — ^For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prize  of  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    ...                       .           .  4  00 

For  the  best  display,    .            .            .            .            .            .  3  00 

Praieis  Roses. — ^For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 

a  prize  of     .            .            .            .            .            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  not  less  than  four,          .           .           .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  not  less  than  four,                         .            .  3  00 

Caritation  and  Picotee  Pinks. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  third 
Saturday  in  July. 

For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prize  of  .           .           •           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           •  4  00 

For  the  best  display,   .           •           .           .           .           .  3  00 

Hardt  Rhododendrons^ — For  the  best  display  of  the  seascm,  a 

prize  of       .           •           .           .           ,           •           •  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .  *•        .           .           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,       .           .           .           .           .           .  2  00 

Double  Hollyhocks. — ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in 
July. 

Amount  carried  forward,     •  •  •  •  •  fOOO  00 

TOL.  xYin. — ^No.  n.  12 
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Amcnmt  brought  fonraid,     .  .  •  •  .  fOOO  00 

For  the  best  diipl&y,  a  prize  of          .           •           .           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           •           •  4  00 

For  the  third  beet, 3  00 

DouBLx  Balsams.— Priaee  to  be  awarded  second  Satnrday  in 
August 

For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of         .           .           •           •  3  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           •           .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,       .           .                       .           •           .  1  00 

Phloxes.— Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Satnrday  in  August 

For  the  best  ten  distinct  Tarieties,  a  prize  of                        .  6  00 

For  the  second  best,    •                       •           .                      .  4  00 

For  the  third  best, 3  00 

Gekman  Asters.— Prizes  to  be  awarded  first  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of                      •                       .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .                       •           •           .  3  00 

For  the  third  best, 3  00 

DELPHunuMS.— Best  six  varieties  through  the  season,  a  prize  of  •  6  00 

For  the  second  best,    .                       .           •           •           •  4  00 

For  the  third  best, 3  00 


BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,  DESIGNS,  dec. 
Pimt  to  he  awarded  at  (hit  Annwd  EaMnlAon. 

Vase  BouquETs.— For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  Bradlee  Vases, 

a  prize  of  the  Bradlee  Plate,  valued  at        •           .           .  10  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .                     , .           •           .  6  00 

For  the  best  pair  for  the  Society's  Marble  Vases,                  .  10  00 

For  the  second  best,    •         , .                      .           .           .  6  00 

Pablok  BoxrqxTETs. — ^For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  parlor,     .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,    •           .           •           .           .           .  6  00 

For  the  third  best,       .           .           .           .           .           .  5  00 

For  the  fourth  best,     .                       .           .           .           .  3  00 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display  and  best  kept  throu^  the 

exhibition,  a  prize  of                                 .           •           .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,    •                       .           •           .           .  6  00 

For  the  third  best,       *                       .           .           .           .  4  00 

Pot  Plaiits.— For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  twenty  pots, 

a  prize  of I9  60 

For  the  second  best, .10  00 

Amount  csnied  forward,     .....  fOOO  00 
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Amonnt  biooglit  Ibrwaid,    .  .  •  .  •  |000  00 

For  the  third  b60t,  8  00 

For  the  fiHirth  beet, 5  00 

CocxscoHBs^-^For  the  beet  liz  pole,  a  prise  of    •  •       3  00 

Fortheeecondbeety 3  00 

BAI.8AMS. — ^For  the  beet  eiz  poti»  a  prise  of  .       3  00 

For  the  eecond  beet,    .  .       3  00 

Dahliasw— Prixee  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  September. 

Division  A. 
Prmmar  Prize, — For  the  beet  twelve  diaiiinilar  blooms,  a 

prise  of       .  •  .       8  00 

Sjpeeimen  Bloom, — ^For  the  beet  flower,  •        3  00 

VanouB  Colon* — ^For  the  beet  yellow,  bnfl^  or  orange ;  purple 
or  maroon ;  crimson  or  claret ;  very  dark ;  white ;  edged  or 
tipped ;  scarlet ;  pink  or  rose ;  striped  lilac,  a  prise  of  $1  00 

each, 13  00 

Division  B. — Class  I. 
For  the  beet  twenty-foor  diesimilar  blooms,    •  .       7  00 

For  the  eecond  best,    •  •  .  .        5  00 

Class  IL 
For  the  best  eighteen  diesimilar  blooms,  .       6  00 

For  the  second  best,    .  .  .  .  •       4  00 

Class  IIL 
For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  .       5  00 

For  the  second  best, 3  00 

Hkebackous  PsasNNiALs. — ^For  the  beet  display  through  the 

seseon,  a  prise  of     •  .      10  00 

For  the  second  best,   .  •  •    .    6  00 

For  the  third  best, 4  00 

AmfUALS. — ^For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  a  prise  of    •      10  00 
For  the  second  best,    •  .        ,  •  •  .  .       6  00 

For  tiie  third  best, 4  00 

Caioellias. — ^Prises  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  January. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers  with  foliage,  a 
prise  of        •  •  .       8  00 

For  the  second  best, 5  00 

SuMMEK  Phloxes. — ^Prises  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  July* 

For  the  best  ten  distinct  varietiee,  a  prise  of  •  •  •       6  00 

For  the  second  best,    .  •  •  •       4  00 

For  the  third  best, 3  00 

OnvBNBocsx  AsALXAS^— Prises  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday 
in  March. 

Amount  carried  forward,     .  .  •  •  .  «000  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .           .           •           .           .  $000  00 

For  the  best  six  varietieB  in  pots,        •           •           .           •  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  .  '  •  .  .  •  •  4  00 
Flowerino  Shrubs. — For  the  best  display  during  the  season,  a 

prize  of       .           .           .           .           .           •           •  10  00 

For  the  second  best,   .            .           .           .           •           .  6  00 

For  the  third  best, 4  00 

GratwUta  to  &e  awcardtd  at  ihe  Wtddy  Hrfttfttfum^. 
Amount  appropriated,  Oifs  Huitdred  akd  Eight  Dollars,  $106  00 
BouquETS. — For  the  best  display  for  the  season,  .  $5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .  •  .  .  .     3  00 

$700  00 


PRIZES  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Ajfounr  appropriated.  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars. 
Asparagus. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  not  less  than  three  bunch- 
es, a  prize  of           .           .           .           .           •           .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           .  2  00 

Beets. — ^For  the  best  (pure  blood  beet,)  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  twelve  roots,  a  prize  of     .            .            .            •  3  00 

Broccoll — ^For  the  best  three  heads,  a  prize  of    .           .           .  5  00 

Beans. — ^For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  of  string  beans,  a  prize  of  3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  Lima  beans,  not  less  than  two  quarts,  '3  00 

Fonthe  best  and  earliest  variety  of  sh^  beans,         .           .  3  00 

Cabbaoe. — ^For  the  best  Drumhead  cabbage,  during  the  season, 

not  less  than  three  heads,  a  prize  of           •           .           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           •  3  00 

For  the  best  Savoy  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not  less  than 

three  heads,  a  prize  of         .           •           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           •           .           .           «           .  2  00 

Carrots. — ^For  the  best  ezMbited,  a  prize  of        •           •           .  2  00 
Cauliflowers. — ^For  the  best  and  larg^  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  three  heads,  a  prize  of     .           .           .      *     .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           •           .           .           •           «  3  00 
Cblert. — ^For  the  best  and  largest  blanched,  not  less  than  six 

roots,  a  prize  of       .           .           .           .           •           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           •           .           •  3  00 
Corn. — ^For  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  com,  not  less  tiian  twelve 

ears,  a  prize  of        .                       •           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,    •           .                      .           .           .  2  00 

Amoont  canied  forward,     •           .           •           .           .  $00  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .....  $00  00 

CnciTMBERs.— For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous  to  the  first 

Saturday  of  June,  a  prize  of            .            .            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  of  open  culture,        .           .           .  3  00 

Eee  Pi^jTTs. — ^The  best  display  during  the  season,  a  prize  of      .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,   .           .           .                                  .  d  00 

Lettuce. — For  the  best  six  heads,  before  the  first  Saturday  in 

July,  a  prize  of        .           .           .           .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,    .            .            .            .                       .  2  00 

Potatoes. — For  the  best  new  seedling,  of  superior  quality,  for  the 

table,  a  prize  of       .           .           .           •           .           .  10  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  previous  to  August  1,            .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           .  2  00 

Pkas. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  in  June,  a  prize  of  .           .  3  00 
Rhuba&b. — ^For  the  largest  and  best,  previous  to  the  first  Satur- 
day in  July,  not  less  than  twelve  stalks,  a  prize  of             .  5  00 
For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           .  3  00 

S^iUASHEs. — ^For  the  best  pure  Canada  squashes,  not  less  than  six 

in  number,  a  prize  of           •           •           •           .           .  3  00 

For  the  greatest  variety  exhibited,  during  the  season,            •  5  00 

Tomatoes. — ^For  the  best  and  earliest,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  .  3  00 
VxoETABLXs. — ^For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the 

weekly  exhibitions,  during  the  season,        .           .           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           .  9  00 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition,                     .           .           .           .           .           .  10  00 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           «           .           .  8  00 

For  the  third  best, 6  00 

For  the  fourth  best,     .            .                                   .           .  4  00 
For  any  new  variety  of  vegetables  suitable  for  the  table,  and 

worthy  of  cultivation,  other  than  seedling  potatoes,            .  5  00 

To  ht  OMoarditd  at  (ht  Annwd  EsMitum, 

Mammoth  SqcASH.— For  the  largest  and  best,  the  Society's  Sil- 
ver Medal,    ....... 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           •           .           .           .  3  00 
Pumpkins. — For  the  largest  and  best,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal, 

For  the  second  best,    .           .           .           .           .           .  3  00 

$155  00 

For  gratuitiefl,                                                                            .  95  00 

$350  00 
The  Rules  and  Regulations  are  the  same  as  in  preceding  yean. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 
'foe  pxbecart. 

nmr  DXPAETiairr. 

Jannaiy  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  winter  months  we  have 
had  for  many  years.  The  early  part  was  exceedmi^ly  doU,  clondy  ai|d 
Btonny,  with  quantities  of  snow,  ^and  this  was  not  only  augmented  by 
a  heavy  storm  on  the  18th,  but  the  thermometer  fell  down  to  the  low 
point  of  12?  below  zero  on  the  20th,  and  l(f  below  on  the  21st,  (the  day 
we  write  this.)  It  is  this  cold  weather,  of  such  long  continuance,  which 
80  injuriously  affects  indoor  vegetation.  The  longer  days,  and  great- 
er amount  of  light,  ia  sensibly  felt  by  all  plants,  and  they  soon  show 
the  activity  of  the  sap,  with  the  advent  of  the  month.  And  now,  with  this 
increased  action  of  vegetation,  begins  the  labors  of  the  ambitious  gardener. 
No  time  should  now  be  lost,  and  nothing  should  be  neglected.  With 
March,  outdoor  operations  commence,  and,  unless  work  is  forwarded  now, 
many  things  will  be  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Geapes,  in  early  forcing  houses,  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  will  need 
much  attention.  Increase  the  temperature  slightly,  and  guard  against  damp. 
If  dull,  rainy,  or  snowy  weather  should  be  of  long  duration,  keep  up  slight 
fires  during  the  day,  as  well  as  night,  as  the  condensation  of  heat  is  not  bo 
great  during  the  day  as  in  the  night  Water  carefully,  and  no  oftener 
than  ia  absolutely  necessary,  until  the  berries  are  all  well  set  Grapes  in 
greenhouses  will  now  begin  to  break,  and  will  require  attention.  Syringe 
daily,  morning  and  evening,  and  damp  the  floors  of  the  house  in  good 
weather.  Vines  in  pots,  intended  to  fruit,  may  now  be  brought  into  the 
greenhduse. 

Peaches  and  Fies,  in  pots,  now  introduced  into  the  greenhouse,  or 
grapeiy,  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  June. 

Orcharos  may  now  be  pruned ;  where  there  is  a  great  number  of  treetf^ 
it  is  necessary  that  pruning  should  be  commenced  in  season. 

Scions  of  all  kind  of  fruits  may  now  be  cut,  and  preserved  in  earth,  in  a 
cool  cellar. 

Grape,  Rabpberrv,  Currant,  and  Strawberry  seed,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  new  varieties,  may  now  be  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the  green- 
house or  in  a  hot  bed. 

FLOWER  nXPARTMENT. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  will  now  begin  to  assume  a  more  gay 
and  cheerful  aspect  The  Camellias,  Acacias,  Launstinuses,  d&c,  will  be  in 
their  height  of  bloom,  and,  with  the  many  other  flowers  now  successively 
opening,  wiU  make  a  fine  display.  By  proper  attention,  and  by  an  eaiiy 
preparation  of  such  plants  as  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Stocks,  S|carlet  Ge- 
nidmnm  Verbenas,  &c.,  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  till  June. 

The  greatest  evil  to  guard  against,  in  oar  climate,  is  a  high  temperatnre. 
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Our  bright  mm,  in  good  weather,  will  raise  the  thermometer  to  75^  or  80% 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  admit  of  only  a  small 
■iDoant  of  yentilation ;  and,  in  a  majority  of  houses,  the  heat  mnst  be  so 
ezcessiTe,  to  keep  out  the  frost  during  night,  that  at  one  end  the  temperature 
win  be  60^  and  at  the  other  only  30°.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
-ray  difficult  to  maintain  the  proper  degree  of  warmth ;  but,  if  the  work  is 
began  when  the  plants  are  put  into  the  house,  it  is  easy  to  inure  them  to  a 
cool  atmosphere,  much  more  favorable  to  their  health  and  vigor  than  a 
higher  one.  A  writer  in  the  Gwrdenari  Chromde  gives  the  followiug  as 
the  proper  degrees  of  night  temperature :-— Geranium  house,  38°  to  43° ; 
stoves,  50°  to  55° ;  intennediate  bouse,  41°  to  50° ;  heath  house,  32°  to  38° ; 
and  the  day  temperature,  5°  to  15°  higher.  Now,  here  we  see  the  reason 
why  heaths^  which  in  oar  greenhouses  are  subject  to  the  temperature  of 
what  the  writer  caUs  the  **  intermediate  house,"  do  not  do  well  in  summer. 
Their  constant  and  rapid  growth,  in  such  a  house,  unfits  them  to  stand  oar 
hot  sun,  when  removed  to  the  open  air ;  a  feeble  habit  is  engendered,  and 
the  result  is  a  yellow  and  sickly  plant,  which  the  heat  of  summer  augments, 
and  finally  causes  its  death.  Amateurs  and  gardeuers  then  exclaim,  **  It's 
DO  use  making  the  attempt ;  heaths  can't  be  cultivated  under  our  hot  sun !" 

Camellias,  in  the  height  of  bloom,  will  require  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  and  occasionally  liquid  guano.  Shade  from  the  sun,  if  it  is  likely  to 
bum  the  leaves.  Young  plants,  showing  signs  of  beginning  to  grow,  may 
be  repotted.    Now  is  the  time  to  inarch  and  graft  the  plants. 

Japan  Lilies  intended  for  blooming  in  pots,  in  the  Greenhouse  or  dm* 
eervatiHy,  should  now  be  repotted,  and  placed  away  in  a  cool  situation,  for 
a  week  or  two,  untfl  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  more  long,  when  they  may 
be  brought  into  a  better  place  on  the  stage. 

Pelakooniums  will  now  be  advancing  rapidly,  and  good  specimens  will 
require  considerable  care  to  keep  them  bushy,  healthy,  and  fine.  Keep 
in  a  light,  aiiy  place,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible ;  keep  the  shoots  regu- 
larly tied  out,  and  water  sparingly  at  [resent 

Azaleas  will  nOw  begin  to  flower,  and  will  require  more  liberal  supplies  v 
of  water,  with  occasional  syringing. 

AcnniEirBS  and  Gloxinias  should  now  be  potted,  and  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  to  give  them  a  good  start 

Ericas  will  now  require  attention.  Young  plants,  in  particular,  should 
be  kept  on  a  shelf^  near  the  glass,  in  the  very  coolest  part  of  the  house.  If 
they  need  it,  repot  them  at  once,  and  not  delay  till  they  become  so  potbound 
as  to  injure  their  growth. 

Cinerarias,  showing  flower,  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  if 
they  require  it  Be  sure  to  keep  off  the  green  fly,  so  injurious  to  the  plants. 
Fuchsias  should  continue  to -have  attention,  if  early  flowering  plants  are 
wanted.  Repot,  and  prune  in  the  old  plants,  and  they  will  make  fine  speci- 
mens in  June  and  July.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  make  fine  phmts  for 
blooming  in  August  and  September.^ 

Pansies  in  pots  should  now  have  a  shift  into  the  next  size.  Sow  seeds 
for  a  succession  in  the  open  air. 
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Calceolarias  should  be  shifted  into  lar^r  pots. 

VERBEif  AS  intended  for  fine  blooming  specimens  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots,  and  trained  to  a  flat  or  circular  trellis. 

Cactuses  will  now  begin  to  grow,  and  will  require  to  be  more  liberally 
watered. 

Roses  will  now  be  in  full  bloom ;  water  liberally,  using  liquid  guano 
occasionally.    Fumigate  for  the  green  fly. 

Clerodendropts  should  now  have  a  shift,  and  be  placed  in  the  veiy 
wannest  part  of  the  house. 

OxALiSES  done  blooming  may  be  placed  away  under  the  stage,  and 
sparingly  watered. 

Plumbago  Larperta  should  now  be  repotted,  and  started  into  growth. 
Propagate  from  cuttings,  or  division  of  the  root,  if  a  larger  stock  is  wanted. 

ALSTROMiERiAS  should  uow  be  ropottod,  usiug  R  uuxturo  of  loBjn,  poa^ 
and  leaf  mould. 

CoBAA  ScAZfDENS,  and  other  climbing  plants,  now  sown  in  a  hot  bed, 
will  make  fine  plants  for  the  open  ground,  in  May. 

ScHizAiTTHUsES  should  be  shifted  as  often  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
bef(Nre  they  become  what  is  termed  potbound. 

Flower  Seeds  of  various  kinds,  for  early  blooming,  such  as  Stocks, 
Coxcomb,  Amaranthus,  and  similar  sorts,  should  be  planted  this  month  in 
hotbeds. 

Cuttings  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  put  in — such  as  Heliotropes,  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Salvias,  dtc.,  dtc. 

Attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  house,  look  over  and  remove  all  dead  and 
decaying  leaves,  or  branches,  from  eveiy  plant  Top  dress,  and  wash  the 
pots,  if  they  require  it 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  vegetable  department  will  require  looking  after  with  the  commence- 
ment of  February ;  and  wherever  a  good  assortment  of  early  vegetables  is 
wanted,  a  great  many  kinds  should  be  sown  this  month.  Hotbeds  should 
now  be  made,  without  delay.  One  good  bed  will  do  to  commence  with ; 
but  others  will  be  required  for  a  succession  of  crops,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
manure  should  be  in  readiness  to  make  up  fresh  beds,  and  reline  those  in 
which  the  heat  has  declined. 

Seeds  of  Cucumber,  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Egg  Plant,  dtc,  dtc.,  should  now 
be  planted  in  pots,  so  as  to  economise  room.  When  well  advanced  they 
can  be  set  out  in  new  beds,  or  hardened  off  in  pots  for  the  open  air  in 
May. 

Mushroom  beds.  Where  there  is  a  warm,  dry  cellar,  or  where  there  is 
room  in  a  warm  shed,  or  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  mushroom  beds 
may  now  be  made,  which  will  produce  abundantly  till  hot  weaiber.  Direc- 
tions will  be  found  in  our  last  volume,  which,  if  followed,  will  secure  an 
abundant  crop. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS- 

Abt.  I.  Apparent  Spontaneity  of  a  Growth  of  White 
Birchy  (Bitula  populifdliaj  with  Remarks  on  the  Adapt-- 
edness  of  certain  Trees  to  our  poorer  Soils.  By  John  L. 
Russell,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology, 
to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  rapidity  with  which  spots  are  covered  with  an  entire 
new  growth  under  certain  circumstances,  has  lately  fallen 
tinder  my  observation.  I  adduce  it  to  show,  among  other 
facts,  the  importance  of  some  such  artificial  resort  to  induce 
such  a  growth,  when  it  may  be  needed.  In  some  parts  of 
the  State,  (Massachusetts,)  especiedly  near  the  seacoast,  much 
of  the  land  is  of  that  poor  and  sterile  character,  which  ren- 
ders doubtful  the  use  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  Long, 
narrow  ridges  of  coarse  gravel,  or  else  small  roimded  hillocks 
of  the  same  constituents,  cover  thousands  of  acres ;  producing 
scarcely  more  at  the  very  best,  than  a  feeble  pasturage  in 
spnng  or  late  in  the  autumn.  On  these  bleak  and  treeless 
elevations,  rising  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  it  may  be,  above 
the  plain,  or  else  bounding  corresponding  depressions,  into 
which  all  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  washes  by  the 
sweeping  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  a  profusion  of 
lichens  flourish,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  plants.  These 
are  principally  Cladonias,  such  as  CI.  rangiferina,  or  Reindeer 
moss,  CI.  furcata,  CI.  oncialis,  and  Cetraria  islandica ;  the 
latter  the  far-famed  Iceland  moss,  and  which,  of  all  these 
species  of  plants,  seems  to*  be  the  most  agreeable  to  sheep 
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and  cattle.  The  most  prevalent  grass  is  the  common  Forked 
beard  grass,  CAndrop6gon  furcatus,  Muhl.,)  whose  wing  stems 
and  silken  seeds,  rising  above  the  tufts  of  wide-spreading 
foliage,  are  so  familiar  to  every  body,  and  which,  when  faded 
and  dry,  constitute  the  autumnal  feature  of  a  sterile  soil. 

Such  hills  are  economically  employed  in  the  repairing  of 
highways  and  roads,  if  they  are  contiguous ;  or  else  in  filling 
up  swampy  and  boggy  spots ;  or  gravelling  peat  meadows, 
previous  to  sowing  them  with  the  English  grasses,  subse- 
quent to  their  draining. 

As  the  coarse  gravel  is  thus  removed,  quite  a  different  sort 
of  earth  frequently  appears,  consisting  of  a  very  fine  particled 
sand,  of  a  somewhat  tenacious  consistence ;  and  when  satur 
rated  with  water,  forming  a  kind  of  quicksand. 

Nothing  could  seem  less  favorable  for  vegetation ;  and  yet 
on  such  denuded  spots,  there  will  soon  be  perceptible  the  ru- 
diments of  a  valuable  produce.  A  similar  spot  in  my  neigh- 
borhood I  have  frequently  visited,  in  order  that  I  may  witness 
the  renovating  process  of  nature.  This  process  is  both 
marked  and  singular.  The  first  attempts  at  vegetation,  if  I 
may  so  term  them,  were  on  the  part  of  the  mosses,  which 
soon  appeared.  Blackish  byssoid  filaments,  or  else  deep  green 
filaments  of  the  same  texture,  began  to  creep  over  the  sur- 
face. These,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  primitive  growth  of 
several  species.  Accordingly,  during  the  winter,  when  the 
absence  of  snow  allowed- inspection,  and  towards  the  next 
spring,  I  discovered  the  young  stems  of  Polytrichum  juni-- 
perinum  and  perfect  plants  of  Funaria  hygrometrica.  This 
was  in  less  time  than  a  year  after  the  removal  of  the  layers  of 
gravel.  On  the  spring  after,  (a  year  from  the  last  mentioned 
period,)  I  saw  large  patches  of  perfect  plants  of  Trichdstomum 
idrtilej  with  a  species  of  Rush,  (Ji/ncus,)  and  with  the  pretty 
Fimbristylis  capillaris. 

It  was  now  that  the  white  biich  was  plentifully  perceptible, 
coming  up  thickly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  summer  suc- 
ceeding, the  ground  was,  in  spots  and  particular  places, 
strewed  with  little  seedlings  of  an  inch  or  more  in  height. 
Prom  being  thrown  out  of  the  soil  by  frost,  many  perished. 
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Those  that  remained  grew  with  great  vigor  on  the  next  sum- 
mer ;  and  selecting  two  of  average  size  as  specimens,  I  found 
that  they  had  attained  to  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  The 
side  branches  were,  when  present,  also  four  or  five  inches  long. 
Other  plants  had  now  succeeded  in  finding  foothold,  such  as 
a  species  of  Aster,  the  bog  willow,  (SAlix  conifera,  (Muhl.,), 
growing  from  a  seedling  an  inch  or  two  high  in  the  season ; 
while  the  Trichdstomum  and  Polytrichum,  already  men- 
tioned, had  excluded  the  Funarias,  and  were  fixed  occu- 
pants ;  the  latter  making  a  capsule  occasionally,  and  furnish- 
ing its  stellate  and  flower-like  heads. 

The  facility  with  which  unoccupied  spots  can  be  thus  ren- 
dered productive,  is  in  this  case  mainly  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  seeds,  which  the  white  birch  usually  bears. 
These  are  produced  in  catkins  or  aments,  which,  on  ripening, 
fidl  to  pieces  and  are  then  blown  to  a  distance  by  the  autum- 
nal and  winter  wihds,  in  the  form  of  chaff,  and  readily  find 
root  in  any  new  soil.  For  wherever  the  sod  has  been  re- 
moved or  worn  away  by  wheels  in  the  transportatior^  o(  the 
gravel,  for  instance  in  the  cart-ruts,  a  similar  abunclance  of 
seedling  birches  were  to  be  seen. 

•  Two  facts,  then,  present  themselves,  viz : — ^first,  the  exu- 
berance of  means  in  nature  for  vegetative  processes ;  Rui 
second,  the  probable  success  attendant  on  experimental  plant- 
ing of  sterile  soils. 

The  first  is  strikingly  exemplified,  not  only  in  every  such 
instance  as  the  one  thus,  accidentally  as  it  were,  brought 
under  my  notice,  but  will  become  familiar  to  any  one  that 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  natural  growth  of  much 
of  the  present  woodlands  near  the  seacoast,  particularly  in 
Plymouth  county,  for  instance.  From  the  want  of  any  tree 
growth  over  vast  areas  of  such  gravelly  hillocks,  knolls  and 
sharp  ridges,  it  might  have  been  conjectured  that  no  kind  of 
tree  ever  grew  there,  and  that  the  bare  features  they  present 
at  the  present  time,  are  identical  with  the  aspects  they  pre- 
sented before  civilization  was  introduced.  But  such  I  suspect 
is  not  the  case ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  led  to  suppose 
that  an  old  and  wasteful  husbandry  has  consigned  to  barren- 
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ness  a  large  portion  of  the  priznitive  soil.  When  it  is  consid- 
eied  of  the  greatest  importance  to  clear  away  the  forest 
growth;  an  indiscriminate  destruction  might  be  anticipated. 
P&sturage  was  once  deemed  more  valuable  than  woodland, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  pasturage  grew  less  favorable,  the 
,  area  would  be  enlarged.  The  thin  soil,  which  had  accumu- 
lated on  the  surface  through  the  action  of  centuries,  would 
retain  its  place  for  a  few  years  only,  to  be  washed  away  by 
the  rain  or  dissipated  by  the  elements.  If  cropped  by  such 
grains  as  it  might  bear  on  a  few  succeeding  years,  it  would 
still  sooner  become  exhausted ;  and  emjdoyed  for  grass  cul- 
ture, the  produce  would  be  scanty,  especially  under  the  former 
usage  of  extensive  cultivation,  and  the  non-employment  of 
stimulating  and  refreshing  manures.  Once  devoted  to  pas- 
turage, every  year  would  increase  the  deterioration,  while 
every  effort  for  a  succession  of  trees  on  the  part  of  naturei 
would  be  less  likely  to  prosper,  from  the  liability  such  young 
trees  would  be  subjected  to  be  browsed  upon  and  destroyed, 
and  the  introduction  of  lichenose  vegetation. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  have  often  witnessed 
the  entire  sweeping  away  of  natural  copses  and  narrow  wood 
lots  from  ridges  of  land,  whose  produce  in  any  other  sort  tof 
growth  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  I  can  remem- 
ber several  instances  where  such  a  demolition  of  trees  has  left 
traces  of  an  agricultural  zeal,  whose  merits  could  only  consist 
in  the  misapplied  industry  that  was  requisite.  Nature  is  the 
great  teacher,  and  there  is  no  department  of  human  labor  in 
which  we  can  do  scarcely  more  than  imitate  her,  would  we 
become  successful.  Strictly  speaking,  then,  in  reference  to 
nature,  there  is  no  soil  that  is  barren,  no  land  that  is  sterile. 
To  mark  the  diversified  kinds  of  forest  growth  over  such 
tracts  of  narrow  ridges  and  gravelly  hills,  would  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  hidden  mineral  resources,  which  reside  in  these 
lands.  Every  kind  of  earth  seems  to  have  its  appropriate 
species  of  plant,  and,  with  the  accuracy  of  an  almost  certainty, 
we  can  calculate,  from  an  inspection  of  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents, what  kind  of  vegetation  to  expect  to  find  upon  it.  No 
doubt,  the  range  of  forest  growth  depends  upon  latitude  ;  yet 
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it  is  not  latitude  either,  iQ  so  great  a  measure  as  we  might  at 
first  sight  Suisse.  Were  latitude,  in  its  parallels  of  tempera- 
tare,  the  principal  cause  of  the  difference  of  such  kinds  of 
forests  as  we  see,  as  we  proceed  northward,  or  even  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  as  we  proceed  southward,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible, or  at  least  far  more  difficult  than  we  find  to  be  the 
case,  to  cultivate  trees  on  soils  not  indigenous  to  them,  or  to 
overcome  this  inadequacy  by  a  gradual  acclimation.  We  do 
not  expect  to  see  such  trees  as  are  cultivated  on  unnatural 
soils,  in  all  the  vigor  and  habit  of  their  natural  condition. 
Yet  they  grow,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  thrive  and  endure  to 
many  years,  to  reward  the  industry  or  the  taste  that,  trans- 
jdanting  them  from  their  homes,  induces  them  to  find  a  new 
habitat  elsewhere.  It  were  far  better,  then,  to  consult  the 
capabilities  of  soils,  in  order  to  secure  such  growth  as  is 
most  congenial  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subject  of  arboricultiu'e  will  ere 
long  receive  that  attention,  which  its  importance  demands. 
As  agriculture  is  becoming  less  and  less  profitable  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  our  great  cities  and  considerable  towns,  and  as 
much  of  the  sterile  soils  of  old  cultivation  are  almost  thrown 
up  as  useless,  a  little  attention  to  the  introduction  of  forests^ 
might,  I  should  think,  be  advantageously  recommended  by 
our  societies,  that  charge  themselves  with  the  interests  of 
the  farming  community.  If  premiums  on  a  liberal  scale  were 
offered  for  the  reclaiming  of  worn-out  pastures,  of  dcimiiper- 
ated  rye  fields  and  the  like,  by  the  cultivation  of  such  kinds 
of  trees  as  will  be  found  to  grow,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  anticipate  a  favorable  change  in  the  features  of  our  lands. 
The  remarkable  success  which  has  uniformly  attended  any 
experiments  in  this  species  of  agricultural  labor,  gives  promise 
of  what  could  be  anticipated,  when  employed  on  the  widest 
scale.  This  latter  remark  leads  us,  however,  to  the  brief 
consideration  of  the  second  fact,  which  I  also  would  have 
noticed,  as  stated  before. 

A  soil  which  becomes  covered  with  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion, seems  to  be  preoccupied  by  that  vegetation,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other.     We  see  this  in  larger  and  in  minor 
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instances  alike.  A  wood  lot,  in  which  any  sort  of  tree  par- 
ticularly obtains,  appropriates  the  energy  of  the  soil  to  its 
wants.  Or  if  there  are  several  species,  as  is  not  imfrequently 
the  case,  these  particular  species  avail  themselves  of  the  fact 
of  preoccupancy.  When  removed  by  the  axe,  the  vigor  of 
their  roots  prompts  them  to  spring  up  again  immediately,  and 
unless  injured,  to  replace  the  loss  of  their  parent  trunks.  So, 
old  neglected  fields,  where  mulleins,  thistles,  asters,  solidagos, 
and  a  host  of  such  useless  plants  may  be  annually  found,  so 
completely  shade  the  ground,  and  choke  the  surface  soil,  as 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  anything  better  appearing.  De- 
scending in  the  scale  of  size,  a  lichen-covered  soil  is  equally 
unproductive,  firom  this  exclusive  preoccupancy  before  no- 
ticed. Some  species  of  Cladonias,  c.  g.  CI.  rangiferina,  or 
CI.  Boryti,  act  like  fleeces  of  wool,  or  like  sponges,  to  absorb 
every  drop  of  dew  and  much  of  the  rain  for  their  own  use, 
and  keep  the  under  surface  quite  dry.  I  have  seen  ashes 
spread  over  spots  thus  covered  by  these  lichens,  and  though 
usually  a  fertilizer,  yet  they  produced  scarcely  any  effect  than 
the  death  of  the  lichens  or  the  introduction  of  a  plant  scarcely 
better  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  I  mean  the  White- 
weed,  Oxeye  or  White  daisey,  (heucanthemum  vulgire,) 
The  tearing  apart  the  sod,  the  upturning  of  the  surface  soil, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  outside,  seem  requisite  in  changing 
the  growth.  By  such  and  similar  means,  a  chance  is  given 
to  the  adhesion  of  such  kinds  of  seeds  as  may  be  naturally, 
or  what  is  best,  artificially  applied. 

The  respect  which  one  insensibly  gains  for  a  tree,  amounts 
in  some  instances  to  almost  a  passion.  AnyAing  which 
bears  the  aspect  of  an  arborary  character,  is  entitled  to  this 
respect.  There  may  be  something  grand  and  imposing  in 
the  wide  sweep  of  the  prairies,  but  the  eye  must  tire  with  the 
sameness  and  uniformity  attendant.  He  who  is  bom  on  a 
barren  waste  even,  may  love  its  unaltering  features,  may  de- 
light in  its  monotony  and  ite  savage  §terility,  yet  the  presence 
of  a  single  tree  is  suggestive  of  a  comfort  incompatible  with 
the  former.  How  many  of  our  seaside  villages  would  be 
rendered  far  more  attractive,  if  the  houses  stood  less  conspic- 
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uous  before  the  trayeller,  and  if  never  so  meagre  an  attempt 
at  something  better  and  more  primitive,  was  perceptible  !  I 
remember  the  pleasure  that  the  occurrence  of  a  large  sweet- 
briar  rose,  trained  on  the  end  of  an  old  weather-stained  dwell- 
ing house,  gave  me,  in  such  a  village,  as  evidence  that  beauty 
was  not  wholly  sacrificed  to  utility ;  and  I  have  often  regarded 
with  admiration^  any  successful  project  to  introduce  the 
commonest  kinds  of  trees,  or  the  least  valuable  fruits,  in  spots 
where  a  previous  cultivation  had  injudiciously  neglected  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil. 

But,  as  <'  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  perhaps 
after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  are  anticipating  in  these  projects 
and  details.  It  will  doubtless  be  many  years  ere  we  shall 
rectify  the  errors  of  our  forefathers,  and  replace  the  beautiful 
aspects  which  once  were  perceptible  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea-beaten  shores,  or  over  the  inland  fields  and  hills  of  our 
native  State.  The  cultivation  of  natural  and  of  artistic 
beauty  comes  after  utilitarian  schemes  and  projects  have  had 
their  day  ;  and  as  wealth  accumulates  and  needs  objects  for 
its  outlay,  so  may  our  deserted  areas  and  sterile  soils  begin  to 
blossom  and  to  bud  again,  in  wildernesses  and  forests.  Ex- 
periment, meantime,  would  not  be  wholly  inutile  or  unavail- 
ing, to  ascertain  whether  even  arboriculture  might  not  be 
pecuniarily  profitable ;  and  herein,  I  think,  that  a  wide  field 
of  usefulness  and  of  true  taste  opens  for  our  enterprising  and 
wealthy  men  to  occupy ;  the  more  especially  as  farming  has 
become  a  fancy  employment,  in  which  the  income  can  be 
no  more  speedy,  and  often  less  sure,  than  in  the  case  proposed. 
In  lieu  of  this,  it  only  remains,  that  future  necessity  prompt, 
what  foresight  might  have  anticipated. 

From  observations  of  long  continuance,  I  feel  persuaded 
that  there  are  no  kinds  of  waste  land,  which  might  not  be 
rendered  better  than  usual.  Of  what  possible  advantage  can 
it  be,  to  deprive  of  its  chance  of  renewal,  the  surface  of  whole 
districts,  where  the  ground  seems  to  be  paved  with  stones,  so 
abundant  is  the  debris  of  some  ancient  cataclysm.  Even  this, 
were  the  motive  sufficient,  could  be  restored,  if  previously 
denuded.     In  some  of  our  old  farmihg  towns  in  the  interior, 
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I  have  seen  comparatiyely  fertile  fields  invaded  year  by  year 
by  the  loose  drifting  sands  of  the  pine  plains,  from  which  the 
wood  had  been  many  years  previously  removed.  The  mel- 
ancholy and  saddening  appearance  <^  such  tracts  would  be 
•  enough  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  adjoining  lots.  The 
white  pine  and  the  pitch  pine  (P.  strobus  and  rigida)  have 
been  advantageously  and  artificially  planted  in  some  instances, 
on  such  places.  Similar  processes  have  long  obtained  in 
Europe ;  and  on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent,  resort 
has  been  had  to  the  planting  of  species  oi  the  pine  indigenous 
to  the  climate,  and  to  the  admixture  at  the  same  time  of  cer*- 
tain  plants  of  a  spreading  form,  whose  branches  should  cover 
the  ground,  and  thus  prevent  any  further  moving  of  the  sur* 
face  by  the  winds. 

It  is  to  be  presmned  that  the  attempt  to  restore  wood  growths 
on  those  narrow  gravelly  ridges,  which  now  deface  so  many  of 
our  older  farms,  may  prove  difficult,  after  the  natural  restora-? 
tion,  from  the  suckers  of  previously  cut  trees,  shall  have  been 
delayed,  and  the  soil  has  become  depauperated.  Yet  a  grad- 
ual series  of  yearly  outlays  might  turn  those  unsightly  ex- 
crescences into  more  comely  and  useful  tracts ;  for  where  or 
what  is  the  tree,  whose  growth  and  shade  and  falling  foliage, 
and  natural  offices  of  kindly  regard  to  the  soil,  would  not 
jnake  a  pleasant  return  for  all  such  efforts  in  its  behalf? 

Rocky  and  precipitous  surfaces  of  the  groimd  often  afford 
excellent  woodland,  and  should  therefore  be  suffered  to  re- 
new their  growth,  by  excluding  any  treatment  that  would 
prove  injurious.  The  power  of  life,  and  even  of  a  vigorous 
growth,  which  some  trees  possess,  of  flourishing  on  such 
soils,  seems  really  marvellous,  and  exhibits  a  beneficence  of 
nature,  betraying  likewise  some  of  the  modes  she  employs  in 
converting  the  desert  into  "places  of  fertility.  The  disinte- 
gration of  all  rocks,  especially  of  those  termed  the  (Hrimitive 
rocks,  must  be  necessarily  slow  ;  and  the  wonder  of  the  be- 
holder is  excited  in  perceiving  on  what  exiguity  of  nutriment, 
as  it  would  seem,  trees  thrive  and  grow  in  the  interstices  oi 
loose  stones,  or  in  the  crevices  of  vast  masses  of  granite. 
Meanwhile,  two  processes  are  going  on,  viz.,  the  upheaving 
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of  the  plates  of  the  rock,  (when  it  is  thus  fissile,)  through  the 
s^relling  of  the  roots  and  stems ;  and  again,  the  penetration 
of  the  rain,  snow  and  frost.  Every  year  throws  down  in- 
creased and  increasing  bulk  of  foliage,  of  twigs,  stems  and 
even  of  branches,  to  afford  supplies  of  vegetable  soil  by  their 
decomposition,  and  to  allow  chance  for  smaller  kinds  of 
plants  to  find  some  foothold  to  grow.  The  uses  of  those 
very  humble  vegetables,  the  lichens,  mosses  and  fungi,  and 
their  allies,  are  perceptible  in  the  processes ;  and  they  all  love 
to  linger  around  the  bases  of  these  hardy  forest  denizens, 
clinging,  with  pertinacity  of  a  seeming  affection,  to  the  moist 
and  shaded  surfaces  of  the  rocks,  saving  each  little  particle  of 
dost  and  sand  of  disintegration,  among  their  velvetty  leaves, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  fungi,  rending  asunder  the  decaying 
fibres  of  the  dead  twigs  and  leaves,  to  crumble  down  into 
mould,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  material  for  some  other 
species  of  tree  or  of  plant,  and  in  time  to  clothe  and  cover  the 
once  sterile  rock  surface  with  a  depth  of  nutritious  earth. 
How  minute,  yet  admirable,  these  tiny  ministers  of  nature,  to 
do  her  bidding,  and  to  bring  about  her  magnificent  results ! 

The  evidences  of  successful  planting,  over  once  neglected 
and  sterile  surfaces,  by  our  nurserymen,  horticulturists  and  by 
some  of  our  farmers,  betoken  that  an  attention  to  such  pur- 
suits is  being  awakened.  Every  record  of  such  attempts  is 
valuable,  because  it  will  serve  to  keep  alive  the  interest,  and 
afford  proofs  of  the  utility,  of  any  experiment  in  its  behalf 

February  2,  1862. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Herbs  and  Salads.     By  J. 
CuTHiLL.    From  the.  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

In  our  last  volume,  we  gave  d  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Cuthill,  on  the  Market  Gardening  around  London,  and  from 
what  we  have  learned  from  many  of  our  readers  they  were 
considered  among  the  most  valuable  papers  in  that  volume. 

We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  first  of  a  series 
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of  papers  on  the  Culture  of  Herbs  and  Salads,  a  subject  not 
generally  well  understood,  but  yet  of  great  importance  and  one 
whicb  involves  much  capital  and  labor  with  our  market  gar- 
deners. Mr.  Outhill's  papers  will  detail  the  method  of  grow- 
ing these  for  the  London  market,  which  requires  an  immense 
supply  ,*  and  as  most  of  the  same  kinds  are  grown  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  here,  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  by 
the  London  growers,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful  to  alL 
As  is  the  case  with  the  cultivators  of  vegetables,  there  are,  as 
Mr.  Cuthill  truly  observes,  "knick-knack  ways,"  in  which, 
after  all,  consists  their  superior  system  of  management : — 

I  purpose  giving  a  series  of  short  articles  upon  herbs  and 
salads.  It  may  be  supposed  that  little  can  be  said  respecting 
such  things ;  but  as  London  growers,  whom  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  first  class  cultivators  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
have  also  a  few  knick-knack  ways  of  managing  herbs  and 
salads,  I  hope  that  what  I  may  have  to  state  in  the  course  of 
my  papers  will  be  found  of  some  service. 

Herbs  and  salads  are  nature's  medicine ;  and  if  man  were 
to  use  more  of  them  in  connection  with  his  daily  food,  he 
would  pass  on  through  life  in  a  much  more  comfortable  way 
than  he  at  present  does ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  plant,  how- 
ever humble,  that  has  not  its  medicinal  purposes.  '  People  of 
every  clime  know  this,  and  even  animals  are  led  by  instinct 
to  select  those  which  their  wants  at  particular  times  require. 
Those  persons  who  use  a  fair  proportion  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, herbs,  and  salads,  are  always  in  better  health  than  those 
who  live  largely,  and  almost  exclusively,  upon  animal  food. 
The  bad  effects  of  the  latter  kind  of  food  becomes  more 
especially  apparent  in  winter,  when  their  usual  exercise  is  , 
comparatively  limited.  In  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  a  few  of  those  herbs  and 
salads  which  require  particular  modes  of  cultivation. 

I  have  repeatedly  visited  the  herb  grounds  of  various  dis- 
tricts, and  more  especially  those  of  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  some 
nine  miles  south  of  London,  where .  hundreds  of  acres  of 
many  sorts  of  herbs  are  grown.     So  extensive,  indeed,  are 
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these  fields,  that  on  approaching  that  locality  in  the  summer 
time,  with  the  wind  in  the  southwest,  the  combination  of 
odors  can  be  easily  discovered  in  the  air  which  is  "  redolent 
with  sweetness."  Mr.  Richard  Arthur,  brother  to  a  large 
grower  there,  showed  me  a  large  bottle  of  oil  of  Lavender, 
whose  value,  he  said,  was  six  guineas.  Every  bit  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  cottage  doors  is  full  of  herbs,  which  receive 
universal  attention  here.  In  some  places  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  Groundsel  and  Chickweed  getting  ready  for  the  London 
cage  birds.  Hundreds  of  the  poor  of  our  great  metropolis 
make  a  living  by  travelling  into  various  country  districts  after 
birds'  food ;  and  many  of  them  have  a  knowledge  of  wild 
herbs  which  they  bring  home  for  the  herbalists  beyond  what 
might  be  expected  of  them.  I  may  state  here  in  a  prelimi- 
nary way,  that  herbs  ought  not  to  be  planted  in  any  hole  or 
comer ;  they  should  be  grown  in  full  sun-light,  as  fine  flavor 
depends  upon  exposure  just  as  much  in  their  case  as  in  that 
of  the  finest  fruits  or  vegetables.  I  hope  that  gardeners  will 
not  think  I  am  instructing  them  in  this  matter.  They  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  the  world  are  not  gardeners,  and  that 
amateurs  and  tradesmen  generally  want  to  know  something 
about  herbs ;  and  as  my  articles  are  likely  to  be  largely 
quoted  in  provincial  papers,  I  hope  that  some  good  may  be 
derived  from  them. 

Herb  management  is  not  very  well  imderstood;  in  the 
case  of  liquorice,  for  instance,  writers  on  this  subject  say — 
Plant  cuttings  of  the  root  (query,  which  roots,)  18  inches 
apart  in  February ;  again,  as  respects  mint,  they  direct  di- 
visions of  the  roots  to  be  put  in  in  February  or  March,  but 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  information  that  is  wanted ;  there  is  a 
la^e  number  of  herbs  not  in  daily  use,  to  which  the  above 
may  apply,  and  which  may  be  passed  over  by  saying — divide 
the  roots,  plant  in  March :  but  of  those  m  great  demand,  it 
IB  like  saying  skin  a  hare  and  cook  it — but  how  ?  I  am  also 
prepared  to  state  that  the  most  luxuriant  herbage  and  finest 
blossoms  are  to  be  obtained  from  plants  put  in  in  November, 
because  they  have  ample  time  to  make  good  roots  before 
winter.    Mint,  perhaps,  may  be  an  exception,  for  if  this  is 
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.•tfucau  .ui  Ji  ^Rfil  eWqaMd  ground  in  April,  and  when  the 
-xoAfW^  .^«  e  ^x%»wxL  :oiir  mcfaes  long,  just  raised,  roots  and  all, 
.^jto  .^  ^«Mi  .uppHii  «iC  it  is  astonishing  what  splendid  herb- 
i«]tr   _^  =uuii^  jiawTi  il  will  produce  by  autumn.     The 

^^-.11^ 1  j!i|ii0dce  and  lavender  wiQ,  I  hope,  be  found 

K   ^.c.^&^.  bui  die  extniordinary  way  of  managing  some 

'.V  A.^»».  .1  pupfmmint  for  distillation,  surprised  me  more 

-^     ^  4M  »!$t,.  as  well  as  the  storehouses  for  drying  the 

jfc^-^v  %.u\:a,  nwm  especially  in  wet  weather,  they  could  not 

^  «.^vau     SiMue  account  of  these,  however,  together  with 

Jim.  .1  ai«r  culture  of  the  different  herbs  taken  seriatim,  will 

.c^iu  ju«»  ^utyecls  of  future  communications. 

l».v».^^aNnL — About  Mitcham,  the  number  of  acres  occupied 
>«  ^ii&^  ^»vp  alone  exceeds  200.  The  soil  in  which  it  de* 
:^ik:$>  ^  4k  o^t  sandy  loam.  About  Mitcham  it  is  nearly  all 
^  4iit&  H^OMacler,  and  it  is  mostly  worked  by  the  plough ;  but 
feiM  ^aiTY  li>  pay  6/.  an  acre  for  it  instead  of  3/.,  they  would 
^^«/it  Wittke  themselves  to  the  spade  ;  then  a  disease,  to  which 
li^v«»^  has  been  subject  these  twelve  years,  would  proba- 
)^  V  ivHmd  to  disappear.  I  consider  that  the  ground  is  very 
:tM^)i  WK^m  out,  having  been  under  this  crop  for  hundreds  of 
X^MO^  H  dung  is  unsuitable  to  lavender,  so  that  when  a  new 
l^lMMiMi  is  about  to  be  formed  they  generally  manure  heav- 
;kj  401(1  plant  potatoes,  and  next  autumn  lavender  is  put  in. 

In  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  crop,  as  soon  as  the  pota- 
^!Kis  we  off,  the  whole  of  the  land  ought  to  be  spade  trenched, 
>M  (lough  trenching  would  possibly  do,  in  the  following 
WiMitter,  viz. : — throw  out  a  trench  two  spades  deep  along 
^sM'Ji  side ;  by  this  simple  plan  the  workmen  could  plough 
iwv  fmTOWs  deep.  The  plants  should  be  put  in  in  Novem* 
bor.  some  plant  in  March  \  but  the  crop  put  in  then  never 
^icceeds  so  well.  The  land  about  Mitcham  is  so  sandy, 
>tnirm,  and  light,  that  when  the  slips  are  put  in  in  November 
fjLvoY  make  fresh  roots  before  Christmas.  The  only  advantage 
\4'  planting  in  February  is  that  diseased  shoots  may  be  then 
?!^>n  and  avoided.  The  disease,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
vH>iuos  upon  the  plant  very  rapidly,  the  leaves  looking  as  if 
Uioy  had  received  a  slight  scorch,  and  very  soon  the  whole 
plant  dies. 
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Planting  is  perfonned  in  the  following  manner;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  single  plants  are  never 
emidoyed ;  properly  speaking,  each  bush  is  composed  of  a 
small  handful  of  slips — I  counted  four  in  one  hole.  The 
ground  being  all  lined  out,  plants  are  lifted  out  of  the  old 
plantation  that  is  being  destroyed,  and  split  into  as  many 
pieces  as  possible.  The  further  they  are  split  down,  so  as  to 
have  roots  to  them,  so  much  the  better ;  for,  if  by  careless- 
'  ness  a  strong  slip  is  broken  off  high  up,  that  slip  is  almost 
sore  to  die  before  smnmer.  The  plants  are  inserted  at  least 
six  inches  deep,  leaving  only  about  three  inches  of  the  head 
above  groimd,  and  they  are  placed  two  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  first  year  they  yield  a  few  spikes  of  blossoms,  but  the 
second  is  always  considered  the  best,  and  they  last  four  or 
five  years,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  general  health  of 
the  plants.  Npthing  is  done  to  them  all  the  summer  except 
hoeing  and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  During  the 
second  year  an  acre  will  fetch  20/.,  the  ejipenses  of  cultiva- 
tion being  about  3/.  10s. ;  cutting,  abeut  75. ;  distilling,  near- 
ly 1/.  10s. ;  tithes,  a  trifle. 

The  proper  time  for  cutting  is  just  when  the  lower  blooms 
are  beginning  to  change  color  to  a  darkish  brown,  and  after 
cutting  the  sooner  it  is  distilled  the  better,  say  two  or  three 
days,  as,  if  left  too  long,  the  flowers  lose  much  of  their  fira- 
grance.  Flower-stems  and  blossoms  are  all  distilled  togetheri 
and  the  first  running  is  not  allowed  to  occupy  more  than  two 
hours ;  this,  on  account  of  the  stalks,  is  to  get  all  the  clearest 
and  best;  the  second  run  occupies  four  hours,  but^the  last  is 
generally  of  a  light  sherry  color,  and  is  rather  stronger  and 
rougher  in  its  odor  than  the  former.  With  the  thousand-and- 
one  purposes  to  which  lavender-water  is  applied  every  one  is 
acquainted;  but  a  proper  chemical  manure  for  this  useful 
herb  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Lii^uoRiCE. — The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  but  little  un- 
derstood in  this  country;  it  is  grown  in  but  few  districts 
round  London.  The  first  field  of  it  I  ever  saw  was  at  New- 
cross,  nearly  where  the  station  of  the  Brighton  Railway  now 
stands.     That  was  23  years  ago.     The  locality  is  called  the 
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Jerusalem-level,  and  before  the  Thames  was  banked  in,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  high  water  the  river  flowed  over  this 
ground  for  some  eight  miles,  covering  many  hundreds  of 
acres,  each  tide  depositing  mud.  This  deposit  is  4  and  6 
feet  deep,  rather  sandy,  but  quite  free  from  stones  ;  and  this 
is  the  kind  of  soil  to  grow  liquorice  in.  All  ground  for  this 
crop  must  be  clear  of  stones,  which  would  cause  the  roots  to 
be  forked  and  crooked,  and  thereby  diminish  their  value. 
The  subsoil  ought  to  be  sand  or  gravel,  in  order  that  no  stag- 
nant water  might  lodge  about  the  roots  during  winter.  To 
prepare  liquorice  ground  well,  it  should  be  dunged  to  the 
amount  of  from  40  to  50  tons  an  acre — depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  previous  richness  of  the  soil — and  spade  trenched  to 
the  depth  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  laid  up  in  ridges  till  the  spring. 
In  March  the  ridges  can  be  levelled  down,  and  prepared  for 
planting. 

The  largest  growers  of  liquorice  now  round  London  are  at 
Mitcham,  and  if  ^ny  one  is  desirous  of  cultivating  this  plant, 
he  could  not  do  better  than  apply  there  for  stock.  The  un- 
derground stems  or  rhizomes  are  what  should  be  planted. 
These  grow  horizontally  about  an  inch  below  the  surface, 
and  never  descend  nor  come  up.  They  sometimes  push  3 
and  4  feet  in  a  year.  They  are  furnished  with  eyes  every  2 
inches,  which  grow  well  the  first  year  after  planting.  Every 
November  these  underground  stems  must  be  forked  up,  cut 
close  off  by  the  neck  of  the  roots,  and,  if  fresh  jdantations  are 
wanted,  they  are  cut  into  lengths  of  two  eyes  each,  and 
wintered  in  heaps  out  of  doors,  covered  over  with  straw  and 
mould,  like  potatoes ;  but,  if  not  required  for  planting,  they 
are  sold  at  once  for  some  of  the  inferior  purposes  of  sweeten- 
ing, as,  for  instance,  for  beer.  These  underground  stems  are 
pithy,  and  not  half  so  sweet  as  the  roots.  They  are  general- 
ly the  size  of  a  quill,  and  if  they  are  not  removed  every  eye 
grows  along  their  whole  length,  and  fills  the  ground  with 
worthless  liquorice,  completely  choking  the  main  crop. 

A  liquorice  plantation  iQoks  something  like  so  many  sapling 
ash  trees,  about  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  but  sometimes  they 
reach  6  feet,  throwing  out  leaves  every  4  or  6  inches.     The 
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stems  are  as  thick  as  a  middling-sized  willow,  hard  and 
"woody.  They  are  used  for  thatching  sheds  and  lighting 
fires  with. 

The  proper  time  for  cutting  the  stems  down  level  with  the 
ground  is  November,  when  the  sap  has  descended,  and  the 
tops  appear  yellow.  Those  who  have  saved  their  under- 
ground stems  for  planting,  should«put  them  in,  in  March,  in 
rows  18  inches  apart,  and  9  inches  distant  in  the  row,  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  willow  slips,  or  currant  or  goose- 
berry cuttings,  only  both  eyes  are  left  on.  They  are  plant- 
ed nearly  level,  say  an  inch  below  the  surface.  Nothing 
more  is  required  except  keeping  the  ground  clean,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  removing  the  under-ground  stems  every  Novem- 
ber for  three  or  four  years,  until  the  main  crop  is  lifted. 

Groimd  at  Mitcham  costs  from  3/.  to  4/.  per  acre.  An  acre 
of  three-year-old  plants  will  produce  between  4  and  6  tons  of 
good  roots,  and  the  price  for  the  largest  and  best  roots,  as  I 
am  told,  is  from  60/.  to  70L  per  ton*;  smaller  roots  much  less. 
A  good  liquorice-stick  is  about  the  size  of  a  well-grown  horse- 
radish, although  some  are  as  thick  as  small  parsnips,  and  3  or 
4  feet  in  length. 

In  taking  up  the  crop,  a  trench  is  taken  out  to  the  depth 
of  3,  4,  or  5  feet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  former 
trenching ;  a  rope  is  then  tied  round  the  top,  and  it  takes  all 
the  strength  a  man  has  got  to  pull  the  plant  up.  The  root 
generally  breaks  off,  say  a  foot  or  so  below  the  trenching  ; 
but,  having  no  eyes,  it  never  sprouts  again.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  home-grown  liquorice  is  better  than  foreign  ;  and 
if  the  acreage  given  above  be  correct,  it  must  be  a  paying  crop. 


Art.  III.     Pomological  Gossip. 

McAvoy's  Superior  Stra'wberry.  In  our  last  volume, 
(XVII,  p.  360,)  we  noticed  this  new  strawberry,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, awarding  the  prize  of  $100  to  Mr.  McAvoy  for  its  pro- 
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duction ;  and,  as  the  committee  made  no  ^remark  in  relation 
to  its  qualities,  by  which  it  could  be  compared  with  other 
known  kinds  of  merit,  we  made  the  inquiry  at  that  time, 
hoping  that  the  committee,  or  some  of  our  Cincinnati 
friends,  would  inform  us  of  the  size  or  weight  of  the  berries. 
Mr.  Kelly,  nurseryman  of  that  city,  in  a  note  accompanying 
a  few  plants  which  we  purchased  to  give  the  variety  a  fair 
trial,  states  that  ''  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  merit  of  this 
strawberry.  I  cannot  remember  having  seen  any  of  the  fruit 
from  them  of  such  great  size  and  weight,  as  those  stated  to 
have  been  obtained  from  your  seedling.  The  general  size 
of  the  berries,  and  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  its 
quality,  are  the  questions  herei." 

Beyond  this  we  have  learned  nothing  definite  in  regard  to 
it,  until  the  last  Rural  New  Yorker  came  to  hand,  in  which 
we  find  a  letter  from  H.  P.  Norton,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
which  states  just  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  alleged  merits  of  'this  new  seedling.  Mr.  Norton's 
remarks  are  as  follows : — 

I  saw  the  "  Queen  City,"  Cincinnati,  and  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  of  what  I  learned  there.  One  fact  I  became  con- 
vinced of  is,  that  they  of  that  city  do  not  produce  so  large 
strawberries  as  we  raise  in  Munroe  [county.]  I  made  die 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  McAvoy,  in  honor  of  whom  the  new 
prize  variety  was  baptized  "  McAvoy's  Superior,"  a  plain, 
sensible  Hibernian,  from  whom  I  obtained  plants,  and  who 
exhibited  what  he  declared  to  be  an  accurate  colored  repre- 
sentation of  the  fruit  of  this  variety.  I  inquired,  "How  large 
were  the  largest  you  raised  ?" 

"  That  one,"  pointing  to  the  picture,  "  was  the  largest." 

"  Well,  how  much  did  it  measure  ?" 

"  Oh  !  four  and  a  half  inches." 

"  Are  they  really  larger  than  Hovey'^  grow  with  you  ?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  But  we,  in  New  York,  have  Honey's  of  larger  size  than 
that.     I  raised  them  this  year  considerably  larger." 

"  I  dare  say.  I  don't  doubt  they  grow  larger  in  your  state 
than  here.     Your  season  is  longer,  and  the  berries  have  more 
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time  to  grow.  Our  season  is  hot  and  short,  and  they  come 
to  maturity  very  quick,  and  don't  get  such  size." 

It  may  be  the  "  Superior"  will,  with  us,  having  more  time 
to  grow,  excel  Hovey's  in  magnitude,  as  it  does  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  it  originated.     Who  knows  ? 

Mr.  No'rton's  question  is  certainly  significant.  Another 
season  will  reveal  "  who  knows." 

Mil  .  Longworth's  Opinion  of  Pears  on  the  Quince 
Stock. — ^Mr.  Norton  called  on  Mr.  Longworth,  the  Nestor  of 
Horticnlture  in  the  West. 

"  By  way  of  introducing  m3rself,  I  had  put  into  my  valise 
a  specimen  of  each  of  the  following  pears : — ^White  Doyennfe, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurr6  Diel,  and  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans,— and,  on  presenting  them,  I  remarked  that  they  grew 
on  dwarf  trees,  on  quince  stocks. 

"  *  Quince  stocks,'  replied  he,  ^  pears  on  quince  ar'nt  fit  to 
be  in  any  man's  garden.  They  never  bear,  and  the  fruit  is. 
good  for  nothing  when  they  do.' 

"  *  But,  my  dear  sir,  these  grew  on  such  trees,  arid  they  are 
handsome  specimens,  and  all  bore  such  crops.  I  was  obliged 
to  thin  the  fruit,  and  from  one  tree,  only  five  years  planted,  I 
gathered,  this  fall,  more  than  a  bushel  of  pears,  good  enough 
for  anybody.'  , 

" '  Five  years !  I've  had  them  in  my  garden  these  ten 
years,  and  they  have  never  borne  at  all.  How  many  kinds 
have  you  ?' 

" '  About  sixty,  growing,  and  had  thirty-two  in  bearing 
this  season.' 

"  ^  They  are  gathering  up  a  great  many  new  varieties  now- 
a-days,  but  most  of  them  are  worthless.  There  are  but  three 
or  four  kinds  of  pears  worth  eating.' 

"  And  so,  enlightened  in  regard  to  pears,  I  changed  the 
subject,  and  talked  of  wine." 

If  Mr.  Longworth's  knowledge  of  the  strawberry  is  no 
greater  than  his  knowjedge  of  pears,  we  fear  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  his  opinion  of  the  new  seedlings  which 
originated  in  his  garden,  and  for  which  he  or  his  own  garden- 
er was  awarded  the  prize  ofiered  in  part  by  himself. 

VOL.    XVIII. ^NO.    III.  16 
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Hartford  Prolific  Grape. — This  is  the  name  given  to 
a  new  native  grape,  raised  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by 
Mr.  Steele.  We  have  not  seen  this  new  grape,  but  we  have 
been  favored  with  the  annexed  account  of  it  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Russell,  of  Hartford,  who  has  repeatedly  tasted  the  specimens 
exhibited  before  the  Hartford  County  Horticultural  Society. 

From  Mr.  Russell's  statement  it  *appears  to  -possess  the 
excellent  property  of  ripening  in  the  early  .part  of  September, 
and  though  not  equal  to  the  Isabella,  it  is  so  much  superior 
to  the  common  wild  grapes,  which  are  everywhere  cultivated, 
owing  to  the  uncertain  maturity  of  the  former,  that  it  will  be 
a  desirable  acquisition,  particularly  in  localities  unfavorable  to 
the  Isabella.     Mr.  Russell's  communication  is  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Sir  : — ^I  write  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  your 
readers  a  new  grape,  originated  about  six  years  since  in  the 
garden  of  Paphn  Steele  &  Son,  of  West  Hartford.  It  sprung, 
up  accidentally  in  a  cluster  with  two  others,  and  was  allowed 
to  grow.  It  has  fruited  for  three  years  past,  and  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  interested  in  Horticulture.  I  said 
it  grew  in  a  cluster ;  the  other  two  proved  to  be  similar  to  our 
common  black  Fox  grape,  and  were  destroyed.  This,  per- 
haps, is  a  crop  of  the  Isabella  with  the  Fox.  ^  The  bunches 
are  kurge,  rather  loose,  berries  round,  skin  thin,  black,  very 
sweet,  rather  more  pulp  than  the  Isabellas,  but  much  less 
than  our  common  native  grapes ;  wood  moderately  stout ; 
ripens  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  Mr. 
Steele  exhibited  well  ripened  specimens  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember last.  The  Hartford  County  Horticultural  Society 
have  thoroughly  examined  it,  and  have  named  it  the  ^^  Hart- 
ford Prolific."  It  has  been  on  their  tables  for  three  years, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fruit  worthy  of  attention,  more 
especially  when  the  Isabella  does  not  ripen. 

"  Of  course  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  Isabella, — ^the 
grape  is  yet  to  be,  that  will  do  that ;  but  for  certain  localities 
it  is,  in  our  opinion,  just  the  grape.  In  the  mountain  towns, 
in  this  state,  the  Isabella  does  not  ripen  one  year  in  four ;  in 
some  of  them  not  all.  For  those  places  this  variety  is  to  be 
recommended^  being  early,  and  of  good  flavor,  wiih  very 
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little  foxiness,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the  whole  herd  of 
•wild  grapes.  Gardner  W.  Russell.  Hartford,  February 
13,  1862." 

The  Primate  Apple. — Sonoie  time  since  (vol.  XVII,  p. 
506,)  we  gave  some  accoimt  of  the  history  of  this  apple,  by  Mr. 
A.  Pahnestock,  of  Syracuse,  New  York.  Our  correspondent, 
J.  C.  Holmes,  of  Michigan,  having  noticed  Mr.  Fahnestock's 
communication,  in  which  he  traced  the  apple  back  to  some 
scions  engrafted  by  Mr.  Lyman  Tubbs,  now  of  Michigan,  He 
requested  his  friend  Mr.  L.  H.  Trask,  of  Kalamazoo,  to  find 
Mr.  Tubbs,  and  inquire  of  him  where  he  obtained  the  scions 
from,  and  whether  the  tree  was  a  seedling,  &c.  A  reply  was 
received  from  Mr.  Trask,  and  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Holmes. 
The  substance  of  his  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  After  so  long  a  time,  I  have  been  able  to  see  Mr.  Ljrman 
Tubbs  and  procured  of  him  such  information  as  I  could,  in 
relation  to  the  Rrimate  Apple. 

"  Mr.  Tubbs  says  he  is  the  man  ;  that  he  always  called  it 
the  July  apple,  and  that  is  the  name  he  had  with  the  scions, 
which  he  procured  from  New  Jersey,  while  he  lived  in  Ben- 
ton. He  obtained  the  scions  through  some  neighbors  of  his, 
in  Benton,  from  an  acquaintance  of  theirs  by  the  name  of 
Bush,  who  lived  in  New  Jersey ;  but  he  does  not  know  in 
what  town  or  county  Mr.  Bush  resided,  and  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Bush,  who  lived  in  Benton,  are  all  dead,  or  gone  away, 
he  does  not  know  where.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Tubbs  thinks 
that  this  Mr.  Bush,  of  New  Jersey,  died  some  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

"  This  is  about  all  the  information  I  could  get  from  the  old 
gentleman;  except,  he  thinks  that  the  scions  he  obtained 
firom  New  Jersey  were  from  a  grafted  tree,  and  not  from  a 
seedling.  Mr.  Tubbs  also  says  there  are  some  trees  grafted 
with  the  apple  on  the  farm  he  used  to  own  near  Galesbury, 
in  this  county,  where  he  thinks  grafts  may  be  obtained. 
Yours  trulj/j  L.  H.  Trask.*'  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Jan,,  1852." 

This  letter  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  further  facts 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  variety.  As,  however,  the 
scions  were  obtained  for  Mr.  Tubbs  by  a  friend,  his  remark 
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that  he  thinks  they  were  from  "  a  grafted  tree,  and  not  a 
seedling,"  we  think  were  conjecture  ;  as  probably  at  that  time 
but  little  was  thought  of  the  origin  of  any  good  apple,  and 
that  it  would  be  of  little  importance.'  The  fact  that  no  such 
apple  has  been  described,  or  is  now  known,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  knowledge,  in  New  Jersey,  leads  us  conclusively  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  some  native  seedling,  not  known  beyond  the 
locality  of  its  origin  until  grafted  by  Mr.  Tubbs. 


Art.  IV.     Gathering  and  Preserving  Fruit ;  unth  Engrav^ 
ings  of  a  Fruit  Room.     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  January  niunber,  (p.  16,)  we  presented  our  readers 
with  the  plans  and  descriptions  of  a  Fruit  Room  belonging 
to  Mr.  J.  Moorman,  of  London,  who  has  been  highly  success* 
ful  in  keeping  fruit  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  for  a  long 
time,  and  whose  specimens  of  pears  have  repeatedly  received 
the  premiums  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  place  which  seems  better  adapted  to 
the  keeping  of  fruit  than  that  referred  to,  but  as  there  is  a 
great  interest  manifested  on  the  important  subject  of  the  pre- 
servation of  fruit  we  have  thought  the  following  account  of 
a  fruit  room,  somewhat  differently  constructed  from  Mr. 
Moorman's,  though  upon  the  same  principle,  with  plans  and 
descriptions,  might  add  something  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  afford  some  hints  which  may  be  of  value  in  the  con- 
struction of  similar  houses.  The  article  is  from  the  Revue 
Horticole,  translated  in  the  Gardeners^  Journal, 

The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  informs  us  that  he  has  a  fruit 
room  constructed  similar  to  Mr.  Moorman's,  with  this  differ- 
ence,  that  in  place  of  the  cavity  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls,  the  space  is-  filled  '^ith  charcoal,  as  a  non-conductor. 
Whether  this  is  any  improvement  over  Mr.  Moorman's  plan 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we  suspect  *that  for  winter  fruit  it 
does  not  possess  any  superiority  over  it ;  for  producing  a 
cooler  temperature  in  the  summer  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
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valuable.  In  this  room  Mr.  Wilder  has  kept  Beurr6  Diels  up 
to  the  1st  of  February  in  fine  condition. 

Now  that  amateur  cultivators  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
results  of  their  labors  in  planting  trees,  the  question  as  re- 
gards the  preservation  of  the  fruit  is  yearly  assuming  more 
importance.  When  they  could  gather  but  three  or  four 
dozen  of  d'Arembergs,  Glout  Morceaus,  or  Easter  Beurr^s,  it 
was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  try  experiments  upon  their 
preservation ;  but  when  the  dozens  are  augmented  to  bushels 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  how  they  can  best  be 
kept  so  as  to  have  them  in  all  the  freshness  of  the  autunm 
fruits. 

We  commend  not  only  the  method  of  constructing  the 
room,  as  detailed  in  the  annexed  paper,  but  also  the  equally 
important  observations  on  gathering  and  storing,  and  the  val- 
uable advice  in  regard  to  the  drying  up  of  superabundant 
moisture  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium : — 

The  art  of  preserving  fruit  is  in  intimate  connection  with 
its  culture,  and  of  no  less  importance  to  the  consumer  than  it 
is  to  the  dealer,  who  is  often  liable  to  considerable  loss  from 
the  want  of  a  good  mode  of  keeping  his  stores.  To  supply 
this  want  and  to  show  how  the  desired  object  may  be  at- 
tained in  the  most  certain  and  economical  way,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article.  Before  entering  into  the  details  connect- 
ed with  the  arrangements  of  the  house  we  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  gathering  fruit ;  for,  imless  fruit  is  gathered  with 
due  care,  and  at  the  proper  time,  its  preservation  becomes  im- 
possible. With  respect  to  ripeness  tken,  we  proceed  to  re- 
mark that  every  kind  of  "stone  fruit"  (cherries  excepted) 
should  be  gathered  three  or  four  days  before  what  is  known 
as  perfect  maturity  has  been  attained.  Pears  and  apples  that 
ripen  in  summer  and  the  early  part  of  autumn  should  be 
gathered  ten  or  twelve  days  before  they  arrive  at  that  stage. 
The  different  sorts  of  fruit  ^hen  thus  gathered,  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  attain  to  ripeness,  through  inde- 
pendent chemical  reaction.  The  juices  of  fruits  which  have 
been  thus  detached  from  the  trees  are  thereby  more  perfectly 
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elaborated  ;  the  fruit  is  therefore  less  aqueous  and  better  fla- 
vored. The  change  from  a  green  to  a  yellowish  color,  at 
that  part  of  the  fruit  which  is  next  to  the  wall  or  shade,  may- 
be taken  as  the  surest  indication  that  gathering  should  be 
proceeded  with.  Cherries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  &c., 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  or  bush.  Such  pears, 
apples,  &c.,  that  do  not,  properly  considered,  attain  maturity 
on  the  tree,  but  require  to  lie  in  the  fruit-room  for  some  time, 
should  be  gathered  when  they  have  attained  full  develop- 
ment, and  before  the  tree  has  ceased  to  vegetate.  This 
gathering  may  be  resumed,  from  time  to  time,  between  the 
end  of  September  and  the  end  of  October,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Experience  has  shown  that  fruit  will  not  keep 
well  on  the  tree  after  the  latter  has  ceased  to  grow ;  nor  will 
its  flavor  be  so  good,  because  the  stoppage  of  vegetation  im- 
plies a  corresponding  fall  of  the  temperature  ;  consequently 
the  elaboration  of  the  fluid  in  their  tissues  cannot  be  effected. 
On  the  contrary,  we  commonly  see  fruit  become  shrivelled 
and  dry,  if  gathered  too  soon.  Hence  the  necessity  of  gath- 
ering fruit  at  two  different  periods  from  one  and  the  same 
tree.  First  from  the  lower  half  of  the  tree,  where  vegeta- 
tion ceases  first,  and  eight  or  ten  days  later  from  the  upper 
half,  or  extremities  of  the  tree.  For  this  reason  fruits  are 
sooner  fit  for  gathering  from  espalier  trees  than  from  stan- 
dards ;  and  likewise  sooner  from  old  trees  than  from  young 
and  luxuriant  ones.  The  best  guide  for  ascertaining  whether 
they  are  fit  for  gathering  is,  their  easy  parting  from  the  tree. 
The  different  kinds  of  nuts,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  &c.,  are  bet- 
ter in  flavor,  and  preserve  best,  if  left  on  the  tree  until  they 
drop  of  themselves.  Grapes  destined  for  either  immediate 
consumption,  or  to  be  preserved,  must  first  have  attained 
complete  maturity.  The  longer  grapes  are  allowed  to  hang, 
the  more  their  saccharine  properties  will  be  enriched.  In 
localities  where  grapes  rip6n  in  the  open  air,  they  should  be 
kept  from  those  ripened  in  houses  or  on  espaliers.  In  storing 
fruit,  fine  dry  weather  should  be  chosen,  as  then  it  is  charged 
with  less  humidity,  consequently  in  the  best  condition  for 
being  laid  on  the   shelves   of  the  fruit  room.     The  best 
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method  of  gathering  fruit  is  to  pluck  it  off  singly  with  the 
hand,  care  being  taken  not  to  cause  the  least  pressure,  which 
would  produce  a  brown  speck,  and  ultimately  decomposition. 
Various  contrivances  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  fruit  without  the  aid  of  a  ladder ;  but  practically 
they  require  too  much  time,  and  therefore  a  conmion  ladder 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  after  all.     Long  shallow  and 
wide  cross-handled  baskets,  having  a  piece  of  carpet  at  the 
bottom,  are  in  general  use  about  Montreuil.     In  these  baskets 
the  fruit  is  placed  in  layers,  three  layers,  separated  by  leaves, 
being  the  usual  contents  of  each  basket,  which,  as  they  are 
filled,  are  carried  gently  to  the  fruit-room  on  the  head.     The 
fruit,  we  shall  now  suppose,  having  been  gathered  with  due 
care  and  at  the  proper  time,  the  first  condition  necessary  to 
preserve  it  during  the  winter  is,  perfect  immunity  from  frost. 
The  process  of  ripening  should  also  be  promoted  or  retarded 
according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  have  only  a  certain  num- 
ber ready  for  dessert  at  one  time,  thus  keeping  up  a  succes- 
sion from  the  time  they  are  gathered  till  the   succeeding 
year's  fruit  come  ia.     For  this  purpose,  the  fruit-room  should 
have  the  temperature  uniform  and  equal  j  for  frequent  change 
of  temperature  absorbs  the  fluids,  and  fermentation  soon  fol- 
lows.    The  temperature  should  be  from  46  to  48  deg.  Fahr, 
A  higher  temperature  would  accelerate  the  process -of  ripen- 
ing too  much,  and  a  lower  would  retard  it.     If  fruit  is  placed 
in  a  room  or  cellar  where  the  temperature  is  very  low — say, 
an  ice-house — it  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  if  not  destroyed 
by  moisture  ;  but  before  it  is  wanted  for  dessert,  it  should  be 
exposed  for  some  time  in  a  higher  temperature  to  attain  com- 
plete maturity.     Light  is  found  unfavorable  to  the  keeping  of 
fruit,  and  therefore  it  should  be  excluded.     The  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  than  humid,  and  the  fruit  should 
be  placed  separately,  so  as'  not  to  touch  one  another.     We 
would  select  a  northern  aspect,  and  dry  place,  sheltered,  if 
possible,  by  high  evergreen  trees,  for  the  piu-pose  of  building 
the  fruit-room';  the  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  preserved  must 
determine  its  dimension.     The  annexed  plan  is  fifteen  feet 
long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet  high,  (inside  mea^h 
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ure.)  In  a  room  of  this  size  8,000  fruit  can  be  conveniently 
preserved.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  (fig,  6,  a  and  b.) 
A  body  of  air  is  interposed  between  the  two  walls,  at  c,  and 
which  serves  to  keep 
the  interior  from  exte- 
rior atmospherical  in- 
fluence. The  walls  are 
one  foot  and  a  half 
thick,  and  are  built  of- 
wood,  clay,  and  straw, 
which,  on  account  of 
being  bad  conductors, 
are  preferable  to  com- 
mon   masonry.       The 

ground  (or  floor, )    both  ^^-  ^-     <^'-<nind  Plan  of  a  Frud  Room, 

in  the  interior  and  at  c,  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
walls.  The  entrance  door  is  at  the  north  side.  In  the  exte- 
rior wall  is  a  double  door,  rf,  one  to  open  at  the  outside,  and 
the  other  in  the  inside.  The  door,  c,  which  is  a  single 
one,  opens  direct  into  the  fmit-room,  and  in  severe  weather 
it  is  filled  up  with  straw.  Four  wooden  shutters,  /,  two  in 
the  interior  and  two  at  the  exterior  wall,  are  placed  four  feet 
off"  the  ground,  and  level,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and 
airing  the  fruiting-room  before  fruit  is  put  into  it.  The  ceil- 
ing is  composed  of  a  layer  of  moss,  maintained  and  covered 
with  laths ;  the  outside  is  thatched,  projecting  beyond  the 
exterior  wall.  In  the  interior,  benches 
or  shelves,  (fig.  7,)  from  the  bottom  up 
to  the  ceilings,  are  plated  a  foot  above 
one  another.  To  facilitate  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  fruit,  the  shelves  above  four 
feet  from  the  ground  are  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.,  a,  in  the  form  of  a 
stage  ;  the  lower  ones  are  fixed  horizon- 
tally, b.  To  ensure  the  circulation  of 
air  between  the  shelves,  they  are  divided  in  five  parts,  and  a 
space  of  an  inch  left  between  each  of  them ;  those  in  front, 
c,  are  provided  with  a  ledgeboard.     The  centre  of  the  fruit- 
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room  is  reserved  for  a  table,  (Jig.  6,)  of  about  six  feet  long 
by  three  feet  ♦broad,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  fruit 
previously  to  being  arranged  upon  the  shelves.  Such,  then, 
is  the  mode  of  constructing  a  fruit-room,  by  the  aid  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  table  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
dessert  fruit  every  day  throughout  the  year.  When  the  fruit 
is  brought  into  the  fruit-room,  they  are  at  first  placed  upon 
the  central  table,  'which  is  provided  with  a  quantity  of  dry 
moss  or  cotton ;  and  after  having  been  sorted,  all  the  bruised 
ones  are  removed ;  the  sound  ones  are  left  for  three  or  four 
days,  to  throw  oflf  the  superabundant  moisture ;  when  this 
has  been  eflfected,  the  shelves  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  perfectly  dry  moss  or  cotton.  The  fruit  are  wiped  with  a 
piece  of  flannel,  and  placed  one  by  one  upon  the  shelves,  not 
touching  one  another.  Grapes  can  also  be  preserved  for  a 
length  of  time  in  this  place,  having  been  gathered  as  de- 
scribed above,  and  taken  to  the  fruit-room.  Every  branch  is 
examined,  and  the  injured  berries  cut  out  carefully  with  a 

pair  of  scissors,  and 

fixed  the  reverse  way 

to  a  metallic   hook, 

of  the  form  of  an  S, 

(fig,    8.)     Attached 

thus,   they  are    less 

likely  to  rot,  because 

*  the  berries  are  placed 

in  a  freer    position,  ^^  ^  ' -,^;  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^. 

Ftg.S   Mftkodo/sutaiid     do     not     touch  pending  Uu  Grapeg. 

pending  cluster*  of        ^         .  ___,  »        ,      •■ 

Grapta.  each  other.     They  are  hooked  to  one  or  two 

hoops,  as  shown  at  jjg*.  9,  and  suspended  with  a  cord  to  the 
ceiling,  and  made  movable  with  two  pulleys.  Having  thus 
all  the  fruit  disposed  in  the  fruit-room,  the  doors  and  shutters 
are  opened  during  eight  or  ten  days,  to  deprive  the  fruit,  of 
the  superabundant  moisture  ;  and  after  this  has  been  done,  a 
fine  dry  day  is  chosen  to  close  the  fruit-room  hermetically. 
The  doors  are  no  more  opened,  except  for  the  work  necessary 
to  be  done  in  the  interior.  Until  now,  no  other  mode  was 
known  of  drying  up  superabundant  moisture  in  fruit-rooms 
yoL.  xviii. — NO.  III.  16 
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during  winter,  except  by  permitting  a  greater  or  less  current 
of  air  to  pass  through  the  apartment.  The  inconveniences  this 
plan  presents  are  obvious :  the  interior  temperature  will  change 
according  to  the  exterior;  and,  bad  as  this  plan  is,  if  the 
thermometer  stands  under  freezing  point,  no  use  can  be  made 
of  it  at  all ;  hence  the  fruit  must  be  abandoned  to  chance, 
and  disappointment  will  soon  follow.  In  this  case  we  recom- 
mend the  use  of  chlorine  of  calcium.  This  substance  has 
the  property  of  absorbing  about  double  its  own  weight  of 
moisture,  when  it  becomes  liquid  after  being  exposed  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  produced  by 
the  moisture  emitted  by  the  fruit.  It  is  thus  suited  to  main- 
tain the  atmosphere  in  the  best  condition.  To  use  chlorine 
of  calcium,  a  wooden  box  is  made 
(fig,  10,  a^)  one  foot  and  a  half  square 
by  three  inches  deep,  and  placed  upon 
a  table,  6,  which  is  at  the  side,  c,  an 
ifich  lower  than  on  the  other.  The 
^chlorine  of  calcium,  after  having  ab- 

Fig.  10.  BoxJ^fuI^  ^^^^^  a  ^^^^^i»  quantity  of  moisture, 
Chioriw  of  Cakium.  bccomcs  liquefied,  and  runs  into  the 
earthenware  vase,  d,  placed  underneath  for  the  purpose. 
Should  the  chlorine  become  dissolved  before  the  total  con* 
sumption  of  the  fruits,  the  dose  must  be  renewed ;  in  which 
case,  the  liquid  in  the  vase,  if  put  in  a  pan,  and  placed  above 
the  fire,  becomes  again  chlorine  of  calcium,  and  as  good  for 
use  as  before. 


Art.  V.      On  the  Culture^  of  Azaleas.      By  W.  Saunders, 
Gardener  to  J.  Winans,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

When  a  person  becomes  interested  in  floricultiiral  pursuits 
and  operations,  sensations  of  pleasure  will  be  experienced, 
different  in  their  effects  from  the  enjoyments  derived  from 
many  other  sources.  Instead  of  producing  satiety,  the  relish 
for  them  becomes  greater,  as  the  acquaintance  with  them  ex- 
tends.    The  ultimate  tendency  of  such  pursuits  is  to  ameli- 
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orate  disposition  and  character.  The  study  of  nature  in  all 
her  various  phases  and  phenomena,  whether  it  is  pursued  in 
the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  is  a  source  of 
never-ending  delight ;  it  enlightens  our  intellect,  expands  our 
ideas,  and  elevates  our  sentiments.  Dispelling  that  almost 
impenetrable  mist  of  self-sufficiency  that  hangs  before  our 
eyes,  it  teaches  us  to  look. from  "  nature  up  to  nature's  God," 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  bountiful  goodness,  and  form  true 
conceptions,  of  an  all- wise  Creator.  To  experience  these  sen- 
sations in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
possessed  of  extensive  gardens,  or  expensive  collections  of 
plants ;  neither  is  it  indispensably  requisite  that  we  should 
possess  the  learning  of  a  physiologist,  or  the  discriminating 
knowledge  of  a  botanist ;  a  person  may  know  but  little  of 
these  sciences,  and  yet  derive  much  refined  enjoyment  from 
a  greenhouse.  Neither  will  extent  of  operation  or  multiplicity 
of  objects,  in  themselves,  constitute  a  source  of  pleasiure. 
•These  perceptions  of  delight  are  more  likely  to  be  realized  by 
the  concentration  of  skill  upon  a  few  judiciously  selected 
plants,  maintained  in  the  highest  stat^  of  cultivation  and  gen- 
eral neatness,  than  in  the  possession  of  an  extensive  collec- 
tion, no  individual  of  which,  unless  by  chance  or  accident, 
ever  reaches  even  to  mediocrity. 

It  is  all-important,  therefore,  that  the  plants  selected  for 
extra  care  should  be  worthy  of  it ;  the  principal  criterion  of 
excellence  being  abundance  of  magnificent  flowers,  enhanced 
in  value  when  produced  upon  plants  possessing  other  desira- 
ble properties,  such  as  fine  foliage,  flowers  remaining  long  in 
perfection,  hardiness  of  constitution,  and  simplicity  of  culture. 
Not  that  all  others  should  be  utterly  discarded,  even  from 
limited  collections,  as  many  possess  high  botanical  and  histor- 
ical interest,  and  some  few  are  worth^y  a  place  for  their  beauty 
of  foliage  alone.  Flowers,  however,  are  the  principal  attrac- 
tion, and  few  there  are  who  can  contemplate  their  beautiful 
forms,  without  joining  in  the  aspiration  of  the  poet : — 

«'  Blessed  be  God  for  flowers, 

For  the  bright,  gentle,  holy  thoughts  that  breathe 
From  out  their  odorous  beauty,  like  a  wreath 
Of  sunshine  on  life's  boars.'' 
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The  Camellia  is  justly  allowed  to  occupy  a  high  place 
among  the  flowering  plants,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in  placing 
the  Indian  Azalea  as  a  fit  companion  for  it,  hardly  inferior,  as 
regards  habit  and  foliage,  and  far  superior  in  producing  a  mass 
of  rich  colored  flowers.  They  are  shrubby  evergreens,  of 
free  growth,  flowers  of  infinite  variety  of  color,  remaining  a 
long  time  on  the  plant,  and  slightly  fragrant,  possessed  of  all 
the  properties  desirable  in  an  ornamental  plant ;  and  bloom 
from  January  to  May,  a  season  when  all  flowers  are  doubly 
valued. 

Raising  new  varieties  of  plants  from  seeds,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting branch  of  floriculture,  but  unless  the  flowers  are  hybrid- 
ized, it  is  of  little  use  to  sp^nd  time  with  such  as  Azalea, 
that  require  two  or  three  years'  cultivation  previous  to  flower- 
ing, as  the  chances  of  possessing  anything  superior  to  the 
parent  are  few.  With  hybridized  seeds,  the  case  is  different ; 
when  these  are  obtained,  they  should  be  sown  in  February, 
in  well  drained  vessels  containing  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,* 
of  a  light  sandy  texture.  Leaving  a  perfectly  level  surface, 
sow  the  seeds  and  cov^r  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  apply 
moisture  carefully.  Wooden  boxes  are  generally  preferred  for 
vegetating  seeds  of  this  description,  as  they  do  not  abstract 
moisture  from  the  soil  so  rapidly  as  earthenware,  a  point  of 
great  importance  with  small  seeds  like  those  in  question,  that 
are  easily  disarranged  with  water.  A  little  moss  spread  on 
the  surface  is  a  good  medium  to  water  through.  When  the 
young  plants  have  made  their  third  leaf,  transplant  them  in 
fresh  soil  about  an  inch  apart,  and  keep  them  irom  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  They  will  soon  require  placing  separately 
in  small  pots,  and  will  do  better  in  the  house  than  out  of 
doors,  for  the  first  year.  In  the  following  spring,  shift  them 
into  four  inch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  the  house  until  Au- 
gust. They  may  then  be  set  out  of  doors  for  two  months. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  the  strongest  will  form  flower  buds ;  the 
greater  part  will  not  do  so  until  the  following  season.  They 
will  not  require  much  water  or  heat  during  winter,  and  when 
the  growing  season  again  approaches,  place  them  in  six  inch 
pots,  and  treat  them  as  before,  viz :   set  them  out  of  doors 
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when  their  growth  is  completed,  which  will  cause  them  to 
set  flower  buds.  These  will  expand  in  spring ;  that  is,  three 
years  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds. 

Cuttings  made  from  young  wood,  taken  when  about  two 
inches  long,  planted  in  sand  and  set  in  a  shaded  place  in  the 
house,  will  form  roots ;  but  as  many  of  the  finest  varieties  are 
of  slow  growth  and  short  lived  when  raised  in  this  manner,  it 
is  customary  to  engraft  them  upon  more  robust  growing 
kinds.  A.  Phoenicea  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  being  a 
fiee  grower,  it  will  keep  place  with  any  of  the  others.  Small 
plants  of  these,  in  a  healthy  condition,  should  be  procured. 
May  is  a  good  month  for  performing  the  operation.  For 
scions,  take  one  year  old  wood  a  few  inches  in  length,  cut 
the  stock  horizontally,  near  the  surface  of  the  pot,  split  the 
head  of  the  stock,  and  insert  the  scions,  as  in  the  common 
mode  of  cleft  grafting.  After  they  are  properly  tied,  wrap  a 
small  bit  of  moss  round  the  junction,  and  keep  it  moistened 
with  water ;  this,  by  excluding  dry  air,  will  facilitate  a  union 
which  will  take  place  in  a  few  weeks,  if  kept  in  a  moist  tem- 
perature. 

The  best  time  for  potting  a  general  collection  of  Azaleas, 
is  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  If  they  are 
shifted  into  fresh  soil  at  a  more  advanced  season,  there  is  a 
probability  that  they  will  make  a  late  growth,  and  a  conse- 
quent imperfect  set  of  flower  buds.  "  Shift  them  after  they 
have  done  blooming,"  is  very  good  advice,  but  with  late 
flowering  sorts  the  objection  just  alluded  to,  is  applicable. 
They  will  show  larger  and  brighter  colored  flowers,  from  the 
stimulus  received  by  the  additional  soil,  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  they  will  send  out  stronger  shoots  when  they  com- 
mence growing.  The  only  objection  to  this  early  potting,  is 
the  liability  of  the  roots  being  destroyed  with  too  much 
water ;  but  this  objection  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  is  easily 
guarded  against,  as  all  plants  ne\7ly  potted  require  less  water 
for  some  time,  than  they  did  before  the  operation ;  the  fresh 
soil  being  unoccupied  with  roots,  is  not  so  rapidly  drained  of 
its  moisture. 
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Soil  composed  of  half  decomposed  turves,  well  mixed  with 
material  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  water,  should  be  em- 
ployed. Let  both  plant  and  soil  be  rather  dry  than  other- 
wise j  press  the  soil  pretty  firm  while  potting,  then  give  the 
whole  a  good  soaking  with  water.  This  watering  immedi- 
ately after  potting,  though  disapproved  of  by  some,  I  consider 
advantageous,  as  it  places  the  old  and  new  soil  in  equal  con- 
ditions at  once,  and  can  never  be  attended  with  harm,  if  the 
materials  are  properly  prepared.  Frequent  syringings  with 
soft  water  will  benefit  them  much  while  growing ;  this  is 
al^o  the  proper  time  to  prune  them  into  shape,  and  equalize 
the  growth,  by  pinching  the  tops  out  of  luxuriant  shoots. 
When  the  elongation  of  the  wood  is  completed,  and  begins 
to  assume  a  brown  color,  they  will  form  flower  buds  with 
more  certainty  if  placed  out  of  doors  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  weather.  These,  as  well  as  other  plants  in  pots  set  in 
the  open  air  during  summer,  will  require  less  water  if  the 
sides  of  the  pots  are  covered  with  tan  or  other  material  capa- 
ble of  preventing  evaporation. 

After  removing  them  into  the  house  for  winter,  they  should 
not  receive  much  water,  this  being  their  period  of  rest.  A 
few  degrees  of  frost  will  not  injure  them,  if  kep^  compara- 
tively dry.  They  will  need  more  water  as  the  flower  buds 
•well,  and  when  the  blooms  fade,  pick  off*  all  the  flower 
stalks  and  seed  pods :  unless  they  have  been  hybridized,  it 
weakens  them  to  ripen  much 'seed.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  desirable  varieties,  suitable  for  a  small  collec- 
tion : — 

Variegata — color  French  white  and  reddish  pink,  fine  form. 
Exquisita — deep  flesh  color,  marked  with  pink,  large  flower. 
Gledstanesif — ^piure  white,  striped  with  rose,  fine  shape. 
Leucomegestre — white,  stained  with  lemon,  large  flower. 
Triumphans — salmon  color,  thick  corolla,  large,  fine  form. 
Refulgens — flight  red  with  slight  spots,  large  flower. 
Speciosissima,  reddish  crimson,  large  arid  showy. 
Lateritia — ^brick  red,  medium  sized,  fine  circular  flower. 
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Optima — deep  red,  spotted,  fine  shape. 
Copeii — ^bright  rose,  slightly  spotted,  large 'fine  flower. 
Coccinea — flight  red,  faintly  spotted,  flower  small. 
Ignescens — ^bright  crimson,  large  and  showy. 
BaUhnore^  January,  1852. 


Art.  VI.     Notes  07i  Gardens  and  Nurseries, 

A  RECENT  visit  to  Ncw  York  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  visit 
some  of  the  nurseries  and  gardens  in  that  neighborhood, 
which  has  not  occurred  for  three  or  four  years.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  nurseries ;  and  small  estab- 
lishments, containing  greenhouses  and  forcing  pits,  more 
especially  for  the  sale  of  bouquets  and  plants,  have  sprung' 
up  in  great  numbers,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  The 
older  and  well  known  places  have,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  and  increase  their  facilities  for  business; 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  as  well  as  the  spread  of 
a  taste  for  trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  have  caused  such  an  ac- 
tive demand  as  to  give  all  a  reasonable  share  of  trade. 

Nursery  of  G.  C  Thorburn,  Astoria. — Since  our  last 
visit  to  Astoria,  Mr.  Thorburn  has  made  many  alterations  irf 
the  old  range  of  greenhouses,  and  erected  two  new*  ones. 
One  of  them  is  a  rose  house,  about  seventy-five  feet  long  and 
eighteen  wide.  It  is  span-roofed  and  arranged  with  a  broad 
shelf  on  each  side  for  plants,  and  a  pit  in  the  centre  for  roses. 
In  this  pit  were  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  that  fine 
old  rose,  Lamarque ;  also,  of  Solfitaire,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  &c.  They  were  just  now  breaking  after  having 
been  headed  in ;  but  up  to  January,  they  continued  to  give 
quantities  of  the  most  splendid  flowers.  The  pelargoniums 
were  in  fine  order  and  occupied  one  of  the  shelves  ;  among 
the  newer  ones  we  noticed  Crusader,  Rolla,  Rebecca,  Brilliant, 
Pouquet's  Magnificent,  Flamingo,  Aspasia,  Topping's  Ele- 
gans,  Field  Marshal,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  remarkably 
fine,  particularly  Aspasia,  Crusader  and  Topping's  Elegans. 
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The  collection  of  cinerarias  is  also  fine,  but  they  were  not  in 
bloom ;  among  them  we  noticed  JeUy  Treffes,  Glow-worm, 
Annie,  Beauty  of  Utica,  &c.  This  beautiful  tribe  of  plants 
is  not  half  appreciated ;  the  improvement  eflFected  in  the  size 
of  the  flower  and  form  of  the  petals  has  given  it  an  addition- 
al claim  on  the  florist's  care,  and  no  greenhouse  collection  can 
be  considered  complete  without  some  of  the  cinerarias,  they 
bloom  so  profusely,  and  make  a  greater  show  dming  the 
months  of  February  and  March  than  any  other  flowers  ex- 
cept camellias  and  azaleas.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
though  it  is  no  easy  task  to  raise  new  and  superior  varieties. 
Of  the  new  scarlet  geraniums  Mr.  Thorbum  has  a  fine  col- 
lection, embracing  Cottage  Maid;  Tom  Thumb's  General; 
Cerise  Unique,  with  a  beautiful  green  leaf  shaded  with  brown 
and  dark  ash,  dwarf  and  spreading  habit;  Commander-in- 
Chief;  Flower  of  the  Day,  with  variegated  foliage,  and 
many  others.  Some  new  heliotropes  have  been  added  to  the 
collection,  viz.,  corymbosum,  dwarf,  and  the  very  essence  of 
scent ;  reptans ;  Triomphe  de  Liege,  &c. 

Passing  into,  the  camellia  house,  we  found  the  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  fine  large  specimens,  loaded  with  blos- 
soms ;  the  collection  is  principally  whites,  of  which  Mr.  Thor- 
burn  has  probably  the  largest  specimen  in  the  country. 

In  the  propagating  house,  we  foimd  a  stock  of  all  the  new 
things,  coming  on  finely  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Frazier, 
the  gardener;  of  Hoya  bella,  many  nice,  cc«npact,  sturdy 
plants ;  fuchsias,  of  several  new  kinds ;  Pompon,  and  other 
chrysanthemums  of  the  newer  sorts ;  scarlet  geraniums,  glox- 
inias, and  verbenas,  the  list  of  new  ones  of  foreign  origin 
being  rather  limited  this  year.  The  whole  collection  we 
found  in  excellent  order. 

Commercial  Gardens  of  Messrs.  Parsons  Sf  Co.^  Flushr 
ing. — During  the  last  three  years,  Messrs.  Parsons  have  great- 
ly extended  their  exotic  department,  which  now  contains  four 
or  five  span-roofed  houses  for  plants,  grapes,  &c.  The  whole 
is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cadness,  an  excellent  propa- 
gator and  cultivator  of  plants. 

We  had  but  a  short  time  to  spend  here,  but  in  a  hurried 
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walk  through  the  hothouse  we  noticed  several  new  things ; 
among  others,  four  fine  species  of  Hoya,  viz.,  imperialis, 
P6ttstt,  campanulata,  and  cinamoniflora,  the  former  growing 
very  rapidly  and  showing  buds  on  one  of  the  plants ;  it  is 
stated  to  be  a  showy  thing,  and  from  the  figure  of  it,  which 
we  have  seen,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  fine  acquisition : 
several  new  Eschynanthuses,  E.  miniatus,  specidsum,  Hors- 
fieldn,  &c. ;  Bouvardia  leiantha,  Abutilon  album,  Dipteracan- 
thus  spectabilis,  Clerodendron  Bethuneiawwm,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  Passiflora  amabilis,  and  the  rare  Medinilla  spe- 
ciosa.  Mr.  Cadness  remarked,  in  pointing  out  some  speci- 
mens of  Gardenta  Stanleydna,  that  they  would  only  thrive 
in  a  black  sandy  heath  soil ;  loam  and  manure  being  injuri- 
ous to  this  and  the  Devonian^ ;  they  also  like  a  degree  of 
shade  and  will  not  stand  the  heat  of  our  summer  sun. 

The  camellia  house  was  filled  with  a  quantity  of  young^ 
jdants,  and  a  few  fine  flowering  specimens  ;  a.  fine  Wilder*,, 
one  of  the  large  old  plants,  was  superb,  with  a  dozen  or  more 
fully  expanded  flowers ;  it  must  rank  at  the  head  of  al!  the 
rose  colored  varieties;  Fordw,  Landrethi,  Saccof  nova,  and 
Brooklynta,  of  similar  color,  are  fine,  but  they  are  each  want- 
ing  in  the  fine  petal  of  Wilderi.  We  did  not  see  any  new 
varieties  in  bloom. 

With  the  thermometer  at  4^  below  zero,  and  the  snow  a 
foot  deep,  we  found  but  little  comfort  in  walking  over  the 
premises,  anji  as  the  severe  winter  had  retarded  all  flowering 
plants,  we  thought  best  to  defer  a  more  prolonged  notice  to  a. 
more  favorable  opportunity. 

Residence  of  Thomns  Richardson,  Esq.,  Westchester, 
In  company  with  Mr.  T.  Dunlap,  and  through  his  polite  in- 
vitation, we  visited  the  residence  of  Mr.  Richardson,  situated 
on  the  road  leading  from  Harlem  Bridge  to  West  Farms. 
The  grounds  comprise  upwards  of  seventy  acres,  only  a  por- 
tion of  which,  however,  are  devoted  to  the  lawn  and  pleasure 
ground,  flower  and  kitchen  garden,  &c.  The  house  is  a 
large  square  building  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  colonnades 
extending  to  the  roof.  The  greenhouse  is  a  fine  range  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  span-roofed,  di-^ 
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vided  into  three  compartments,  and  is  not  ye^  completed,  it 
being  the  intention  of  Mr.  Richardson  to  erect  a  handsome 
circular  house  at  the  end  of  the  range  nearest  the  mansion. 

Entering  the  greenhouse,  which  is  the  middle  compart- 
ment, we  found  it  filled  with  a  good  collection  of  camellias, 
azaleas,  cinerarias,  &c.  To  the  right  of  this  is  the  peach- 
house  and  grapery ;  to  the  left,  the  stove,  which  contains  a 
collection  unusually  rich.  Of  begonias  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty-five  species,  among  which  we  noticed  the  following 
as  somewhat  remarkable  for  their  habit  or  foliage,  none  of 
them  being  in  bloom  : — zebrina,  macrophylla,  tomentosa, 
and  heraclifolia.  In  a  little  compartment  separated  by  a  glass 
partition,  and  forming  a  kind  of  entrance  to  the  camellia 
house  on  the  north  side  of  the  range,  we  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ferns  and  hothouse  plants,  growing  in  the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition : — Cypripedum  venustum  and  insignis, 
Anemia  fraxinifolia,  ^diantum,  Polypbdium  phytiloides,  and  a 
handsome  banana  reaching  to  the  roof. 

The  camellia  or  greenhouse  was  now  gay  with  a  fine  col- 
lection of  seedling  cinerarias,  in  which  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  ex- 
cellent gardener,  has  been  very  successful  in  producing  some 
beautiful  varieties  well  worthy  of  a  name ;  few  of  the  Eng- 
lish seedlings  that  we  have  seen  were  equal  to  them ;  and  it 
only  needs  perseverance  and  attention  to  enrich  our  collec- 
tions with  as  fine  kinds  as  have  been  produced  abroad.  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  some  fine  specimens  of  Tropajolums,  which 
were  now  just  beginning  to  grow.  The  roots  are  strong,  and 
as  they  are  trained  to  neat  wire  trellises  they  will  make  a 
beautiful  appearance  when  in  full  bloom.  We  are  surprised 
that  these  plants  are  not  oftener  seen  in  choice  collections, 
for  they  well  repay  all  the  care  which  may  be  bestowed  on 
their  cultivation.  Four  or  five  kinds  of  Epacris  were  com- 
ing into  bloom,  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  which  we  did 
not  find  time  to  note  down. 

We  were  highly  pleased  with  all  the  arrangements  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  house ;  it  is  thoroughly  built,  of  good  propor- 
tions, and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  prettiest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.     Mr.  Chalmers,  the 
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gardener,  thoroughly  understands  his  profession,  and  every- 
thing under  his  charge  was  in  the  most  vigorous  condition. 
When  the  whole  range  is  completed  and  filled  with  plants, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  any  sim- 
ilar collection  in  New  York. 

Nursery  Grounds  of  Mr,  T.  Dunlap^  Harlem. — The 
great  object  of  Mr.  Dunlap  is  to  produce  an  immense  quantity 
of  cut  flowers,  suitable  for  bouquets,  &c.,  the  central  situa- 
tion of  his  store  in  Broadway  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  large  business  in  this  department  of  gardening. 
Consequently  we  found  that  several  new  ranges  of  houses 
have  been  erected  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  We 
think  we  counted  nine  houses,  all  span-roofed  but  one,  about 
seventy-feet  long  each,  and  preparations  were  now  making  to 
put  up  another.  They  are  appropriated  to  the  various  classes 
of  plants ;  one  a  camellia  house,  two  for  miscellaneous  plants, 
one  propagating  house,  and  the  others  for  roses,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  flower. 

The  houses  are  all  sunk  in  the  ground,  which  is  a  dry  bot- 
tom, about  three  feet,  so  as  to  bring  the  front  plate  about  even 
or  slightly  higher  than  the  ground  level.  They  are  arranged 
internally  with  a  shelf  about  three  feet  wide  on  each  side, 
and  except  the  rose  houses,  with  a  double  stage  in  the  centre. 
The  rose  houses  have  beds  on  the  centre,  in  which  the  roses 
are  planted,  and  more  thrifty  and  beautiful  specimens  we 
never  saw.  Some  of  the  Lamarques  and  •  Solfitaires  were 
nearly  the  size  of  a  stout  tree  at  the  base,  and  with  shoots 
trained  up  to  the  rafters  which  had  just  been  headed  in. 
These  roses  floiver  abundantly  up  to  the  first  of  January, 
when  they  are  pruned,  and  in  the  coiurse  of  two  months  again 
begin  to  display  their  flowers.  This  is  the  true  way  of  cul- 
tivating the  rose  when  a  fine  quantity  of  flowers  are  wanted, 
as  under  pot  cultivation,  the  strong  growers,  particularly  La- 
marque,  Solfitaire  and  Chromatella,  do  not  repay  the  room 
they  occupy.  . 

The  camellia  house  contained  a  fine  stock  of  plants  in  the 
most  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  We  here  saw  in 
bloom  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Dunlap's  white  seedling,  called 
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alba  perfecta,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  of  all  the  whites,  and 
said  by  good  juijges  to  be  fajr  better  than  any  which  have  yet 
been  raised ;  the  flowei*  was  too  far  gone  for  us  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  its  merits ;  the  petal  is  as  romid  and  free 
from  notch  as  Wildert ,  and  the  color  is  the  purest  white,  full 
to  the  centre,  slightly  cupped,  and  opens  very  freely,  a  great 
desideratum  in  every  camellia ;  for  many  of  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  considered  the  best  camelias  fall  short  in  this  char- 
acteristic. 

In  the  hothouse  the  gorgeous  Bignonm  venusta  was  yet  in 
bloom,  though  most  of  the  flowers  had  been  cut ;  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  greenhouse  climbers,  and  no  collection  should 
be  without  it.  Planted  out  in  a  large  box  or  tub,  near  a 
warm  flute  or  at  the  furnace  end  of  the  house,  it  will  ramble 
all  over  the  toof  and  fall  in  the  most  brilliant  festoons  from 
rafter  to  rafter,  forming  the  most  conspicuous  feature  from 
December  to  March.  One  house  is  wholly  occupied  with 
heliotropes  in  pots  for  cutting. 

Mr.  Dunlap  grows  the  Neapolitan  violet  to  great  perfection, 
and  in  quantities  greater  than  we  have  ever  seen  at  any  other 
place.  We  are  surprised  that  this  fragrant  flower  is  not 
grown  more  extensively  by  all  amateurs,  as  well  as  gardeners, 
especially  where  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  wanted,  partic- 
ularly frsigrant  ones.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  for  this 
purpose  than  the  violet,  as  it  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
frame,  and  protection  from  freezing,  to  bloom  abundeuitly 
from  January  to  May.  Mr.  Dunlap  had  four  or  five  ranges  of 
frames,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long  each,  and  we  think  he 
stated  that  he  gathered  several  hundred  dozen  blossoms  for 
New  Year's  day. 

Mr.  Dunlap's  gardener  is  a  German,  and  has  only  had 
charge  of  his  place  for  a  year ;  but  we  could  see  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  plants,  everything  now 
being  in  the  very  best  order. 

The  establishments  of  J.  B.  Lenoir  and  Mr,  Boll,  the 
former  on  the  Bloomingdale  road  and  the  latter  on  Forty- 
Sixth  street,  we  found  in  fine  order,  each  containing  a  good 
stock  of  the  usual  plants  grown  for  the  city  trade.     Among 
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the  new  things  at  Mr.  Lenoir's,  we  saw  a  monthly  carnation 
of  French  origin,  very  pretty,  and  distinct.  At  Mr.  Boll's, 
vre  saw,  among  his  stock  of  camellias  which  was  large,  some 
new  seedlings  which  promise  well.  Mr.  B.  has  already  raised 
several  fine  ones,  and  we  have  no  doubt  some  of  those  now 
coming  into  bloom,  from  the  appearance  of  the  buds,  will  be 
double  and  handsome,  ^uphorbta  Jacquineeflora,  at  both 
places,  is  exceedingly  well  grown,  and  we  noticed  some  re- 
markably-fine specimens  with  spikes  of  flowers  a  foot  or  more 
long.  Roses  and  camellias  constitute  the  principal  stock  of 
plants  grown  by  Mr.  Lenoir  and  Mr.  Boll. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JSToHces. 

Rustic  Baskets  for  Flower-Beds. — Amongst  the  many  modes  and 
appliances  called  into  ose  for  the  embellishment  and  diversification  of  the 
flower  garden,  perhaps  there  are  none  that  deserves  a  greater  amount  of 
patronage  than  the  rustic  basket  Its  construction  is  simple  and  cheap, 
and  it  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  bringing  into  happy  combination 
plants  of  various  habits.  Of  course  the  size  and  shape  of  the  basket, 
which  in  difierent  situations  may  be  various,  must  be  kept  in  view.  One 
I  have  lately  used  is  of  the  simplest  form,  being  a  mere  circle  constructed 
with  staves  of  birch  or  elm,  with  the  bark  on ;  it  stands  about  18  inches 
above,  and  is  sunk  as  much  below  the  surface  of  the  lawn ;  its  diameter  is 
10  feet,  over  which  are  two  arches,  formed  with  six  iron  rods,  crossing  at  5 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  basket  The  centre  was  planted  with  Ageratum 
odoratum ;  then  two  rows  of  scarlet  geranium ;  the  edge  with  the  old  trail- 
lag  variety  of  ivy  leaved  geranium;  andTropsolum  canariensis  was  trained 
over  the  handles:  altogether  it  had  a  pleasing  effect  The  ivy-leaved 
geranium  harmonizes  well  with  the  rough  bark  that  forms  the  sides  of 
the  basket,  to  which  it  should  be  fastened  with  a  few  shreds,  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  by  the  wind. — (GartL  Jour»,  1852, p,  35.) 

Advantages  of  Gaowiifo  Currants  and  Gooseberries  as  Stand- 
ards ON  h6vQ  Stems. — By  the  sides  of  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden 
here,  I  have  been,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  planting  gooseberries  and 
currants  as  standards,  with  long  stems.  They  take  up  little  room,  being 
generally  planted  between  the  dwarf  pear  and  apple  troes,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing what  a  quantity  of  fine  clean  fruit  may  be  grown  by  this  method* 
I  train  them  about  four  feet  high  in  the  stem ;  and  it  requires  a  stout  stake 
to  keep  them  upright  when  well  laden  with  fruit    My  selection  of  goose* 
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berries  is  principally  of  the  following  kinds,  all  for  the  dessert,  namely : — 
the  Warrin^on,  (for  hanging  very  late,)  Champagne,  Early  Yellow,  Crown 
Bob,  and  Ironmonger.  Before  the  fruit  begins  to  get  ripe,  the  bushes  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  Nottingham  gauze  net,  and  are  then  safe  from  all 
attacks  of  insects,  birds  or  bipeds.  The  Warrington  can  be  retarded  to 
the  end  of  September ;  but,  being  a  very  prickly  variety,  and  the  young 
shoots  growing  downwards,  they  require  to  be  clipped  with  a  pair  of  shedrs 
before  putting  the  net  on,  to  save  the  net  The  other  varieties  can  be 
served  the  same  way,  especially  if  the  bushes  have  attained  to  the  size 
intended.  At  one  time,  before  I  tried  this  method  of  growing  gooseberries 
and  currants,  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  had  generally  devoured  all  the 
fruit  before  it  was  well  ripened  ;  and  to  keep  red  currants  late  they  had  to 
be  covered  with  garden  mats,  but  in  wet  autumns  the  fruit  rotted  for  want 
of  the  circulation  of  air.  Now  I  can  keep  red  currants  till  the  end  of  No- 
vember quite  plump  and  clean ;  and  some  of  the  bushes  of  about  six  years' 
growth  had  about  a  peck  of  fruit  on  them  each  this  last  year.  I  find 
the  best  varieties  of  red  currants  for  hanging  late  is  Knight's  Late  Red 
and  the  Raby  Castle,  and  the  best  variety  of  black  the  Black  Naples. — 
(Gard.  Jour.,  1852,  p.  35.; 

Anomatheca  Cruenta. — ^The  great  worth  and  excellence  of  this  little 
bulb  are  not  sufficiently  known  or  valued.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing 
better  for  small  beds,  or  for  planting  near  the  edges  of  large  ones  or  bor- 
ders. It  will  answer  exceedingly  well  under  the  following  treatment ; — 
The  first  week  in  March,  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  equal  parts  of  loam, 
dung,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  mixture  of  sand,  putting  four  bulbs 
in  a  pot,  and  placing  them  in  a  pit  with  the  other  bedding  plants,  until 
the  season  arrives  for  turning  out,  when  they  should  be  planted  in  a  bed 
of  similar  compost,  without  disturbing  the  roots.  They  will  then,  with 
ordinary  attention,  grow  vigorously,  and  flower  profusely  from  June  to 
November.  If  bloom  is  all  that*  is  required,  the  seed  pods  should  be  cut 
out  as  the  blossoms  fall,  as  that  will  greatly  strengthen  the  succession 
flower-buds.  Should  increase  of  stock  be  required,  seed  may  be  easily 
saved,  and  bulbs  raised ;  they  are  also  readily  increased  by  offsets.  The 
multitude  of  beautiful  scarlet  and  crimson  blossoms  makes  this  plant 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  flower-gardener.  The  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  before  frost  sets  in,  potted  in  silver  sand,  and  securely  laid  by  for  the 
winter.— (^Gord  Jour.,  1852,;?.  35.; 


Art.  II.     Domeatic  M>Hcei, 


Destructive  Effects  of  the  Cold  Weather  in  Washington, 
D.  C. — We  learn,  from  an  article  in  the  Mctional  Inidligmcer,  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
Page,  that  the  late  severe  weather  has  been  very  destructive  to  the  roses 
and  other  plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington.    After  stating  that 
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the  theimometer  at  his  residence,  two  miles  from  the  city,  fell  to  the  low 
point  of  8**  below  zero,  he  remarks : — 

"  I  have  noticed  here  what  I  never  saw  in  the  city,  viz.,  a*  sadden  fall  of 
the  mercury  immediately  after  sunrise.  On  the  morning  of  the  2dd  instant, 
the  mercury,  just  before  sunrise,  stood  at  6^,  and  ten  minutes  after  sunrise, 
had  fallen  to  zero.*  At  ten  minutes  before  sunset,  the  evening  previous,  it 
stood  at  36^.  Such  severe  cold  and  such  great  and  sudden  changes  cannot 
fail  to  be,  and  already  have  been,  very  destructive  to  vegetation.  I  find, 
already,  some  of  my  best  peach  trees  almost  entirly  killed,  and  many  ex- 
tensively injured,  while  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  fig,  and  even  the 
forest  trees,  are  all  injured,  to  some  extent,  by  the  cold.  The  grapevines, 
also,  have  lost  much  of  their  laat  season's  growth.  Our  ornamental  shrub- 
bery will  make  a  pitiful  appearance  next  spring.  Nearly  all  the  tea  roses 
have  been  killed  outright  The  noisettes  are  but  little  better  off,  while  tlie 
bourbons  and  remontants  stand  it  thus  far  very  well,  though  these,  where 
they  made  a  great  growth  last  season,  are  injured.  The  bourbons,  re- 
montantB,  and  some  of  the  rare  garden  roses,  are  fortunately  now  the 
favorites  among  amateurs,  and  if  they  survive  this  season,  they  will  always 
be  safe.  In  this  climate  we  have  thought  it  safe  always  to  leave  our  tea 
roses  standing  out  all  winter,  merely  sheltering  them  from  the  sun  by  cedar 
or  pine  brush ;  but  they  are  all  gone  this  time.  The  ground  having  been 
covered  with  snow  through  most  of  the  severe  weather,  we  have  a  linger- 
ing hope  that  the  roots  may  survive.  Almost  every  plant  above  ground  has 
suffered  to  some  extent  The  blighting  blast  has  blown  its  baneful  breath 
upon  them  all  alike. 

^^  For  the  sake  of  forming  some  comparative  estiiuate  of  the  severity  of 
this  season,  I  will  cite  a  few  examples.  During  the  lust  winter  there  was 
not  a  time  in  which  full-blown  and  fresh  specimens  of  heart's-ease  could 
not  have  been  gathered  in  my  garden.  This  winter  they  were  all  cut  down 
in  December,  and  have  not  made  their  appearance  since.  For  many  win- 
ters past  the  tender  tea  and  noisette  roses  have  stood  out  without  any 
protection,  in  many  cases,  and  under  a  genial  climate  many  of  them  had 
attained  an  enormous  height  and  size.  But  now,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
(and  I  have  examined  hundreds,)  they  are  killed  entirely  down  to  the  ground. 
I  have  heard  of  a  very  large  chromaUUay  (doth  of  gold,)  in  the  city,  which 
has  escaped.  If  so,  this  is  an  exception.  The  common  Chinese  blush  daily 
is  a  good  test,  and  with  me  this  also  has  been  cut  down.  But  a  better  test 
is  the  rose  improperly  called  the  white  macrophylla.  I  have  some  of  these 
that  have  partly  escaped,  and  others  entirely  killed.  These  facts  will  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  florists  at  the  north.  Rose  culture  has  taken  the 
place  of  every  other  flower  mania,  and  from  the  great  loss  of  plants  they 
will  be  in  demand  for  some  time  to  come." 

*  Note.— A  farmer  from  Fairfax  couiily,  Virginia,  who  has  kept  a  record  of  weather, 
crops,  &c,,  for  scvenieen  years,  informs  me  that  on  the  cold  Tuesday  morning,  week 
before  last,  the  thermometer  was  10  deg.  below  zero.  He  haxl  frequent!}'  noticed  the 
sudden  fail  of  the  mercuiy  about  the  time  of  sunrise.  I'he  cause  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
slight  movement  of  ihc  cold  air  before  it  has  derived  any  appreciable  warmth  from  the  suu. 
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The  loss  of  the  fine  plants,  which  we  saw  there  last  March,  must  cer- 
tainly be  severely  felt ;  all  the  tea  and  china  roses  ordinarily  stand  the 
winter  without^  injury,  or  with  only  the  loss  of  a  few  of  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  which  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  pruned  off.  We  saw  hundreds 
of  these  plants  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries  around  the  city,  iflany  of  which 
were  three  or  four  feet  high.  Lovers  of  the  rose  can  readily  appreciate  the 
loss  of  such  fine  specimens. 

'  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Page  satisfactorily  settle  the  question  in  regard  to 
the  relative  hardiness  of  trees  raised  in  a  warm  or  cold  kUUude,  While  the 
peaches  "  are  almost  entirely  killed,''  and  the  apple,  pear  and  plum,  '*  in- 
jured to  some  extent "  wiih  the  thermometer  at  8*^  below  zero,  our  own 
peach  trees,  in  our  nursery,  with  the  thermometer  12^  below  zero  once,  and 
ttom  6^  to  10^  below  zero,  several  times,  are  not  harmed  so  much  as  a 
single  flower  or  twig,  and  apples  and  pears  never  wintered  better. — Ed. 


Art.  III.    HorHctdivral  Societies. 


AhBAvrr  AND  Rensselaer  Horticultvrai.  Society. — ^The  annuals 
meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  .the  State  Agricultural  Rooms,  February 
4th,  1852, — ^V.  P.  Douw,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  committee,  reported  the  names  of  the  following 
persons  for  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  who  were  duly  elected  :— 

P^wefcti^—Herman  Wendell,  M.  D. 

Vice  Prendenia—E.  P.  Prentice,  B.  B.  Kirdand,  D.  T.  Vail,  William 
Newcomb. 

Secretcay — B.  P.  Johnson. 

Treasurer — ^Luther  Tucker. 

Managers— Y,  P.  Douw,  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  J.  M.  Lovett,  L.  Menand, 
E.  Corning,  Jr.,  C.  P.  Williams,  A.  P.  Chatfield,  J.  S.  Gould,  E.  Dorr. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Newcomb,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  V.  P.  Douw, 
Esq.,  for  the  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  society,  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  those  to  whom  premiums  shall  be 
awarded  during  the  year,  to  leave  the  same  in  the  Treasurer'tt  hands,  to 
form  a  permanent  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
increase  its  means  of  usefulness. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  was  amended  by  making  the  annual  fee 
of  membership  $1,  instead  of  S'2,  as  heretofore. 

Meetings  and  exhibitions  for  1852,  are  to  be  held  on  the  22d  June,  Cth 
July,  and  14th  and  15th  September.  Annual  meeting,  3d  Wednesday  of 
February,  1853. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  for  1852: — 

Fruits — Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  chairman;  V.  P.  Douw,  E.  Dorr,  B.  B. 
Kirtland,  D.  Thomas  Vail. 
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On  Greenhouse  Plants  and  Greenhouse  Flowers — ^Wm.  Newcomb,  chair- 
man ;  J.  S.  Goold,  W.  A.  McCuUoch,  William  Janes,  A.  F.  Chatfield. 
On  Grardens — Dr.  Wendell,  chairman ;  B.  P.  Johnson  and  C.  P.  Williams. 
On  Flowers — J.  M.  Lovett,  chairman ;  £.  N.  Pratt,  J.  McD.  Mclntyre, 
£•  Coming,  Jr.,  J.  Mayell. 

On  Floral  Designs,  Bouquets,  dtc-rS.  £.  Wajrren,  chairman ;  J.  M.  Lov- 
ett, J.  B.  Plumb,  A.  French. 

On  Discretionary  Premiums — E.  P,  Prentice,  chairman ;  Dr.  T.  Vail, 
Wm.  Cooper,  Jacob  Henry^  S.  Morgan. 

On  Essays,  and  on  Establishing  Synonymes  of  Fruits — Joel  Rathbone, 
chairman ;  Amos  Brigs,  Luther  Tucker,  John  H.  Willard,  A.  T.  Richards. 
On  Vegetables — R.  F.  Johnstone,  chairman ;  Dennis  Belden,  Dr.  John 
Wilson,  Wm.  S.  Shepherd,  £.  E.  Piatt 

On  Arrangements  for  Exhibitions^.  McD.  Mclntyre,  chairman ;  J.  S, 
Walsh,  Elisha  Dorr,  J.  Dingwall,  D.  D.  T.  More,  William  Thombum» 
James  Wilson,  Erastus  H.  Pease. 

The  following  reports  of  committee,  and  awards  of  premiums  were  made: 
Fruit. — ^The  committee  on  fruit  report  that  they  have  examined  the 
several  collections  of  fruit  exhibited,  and  have  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  largest  and  best  collection  to  Dr.  Henry  Slack,  of  Guilderland,  and  the 
premium  for  the  second  largest  and  second  best  to  William  Newcomb,  of 
Pittstown. 

They  also  recommend  for  complimentary  notice  two  several  displays  of 
grapes  exhibited  by  E.  A.  Wood,  of  Watervliet,  and  David  Cary,  of  Albany. 
Flowers. — ^The  committee  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows : — 
To  L.  Menand,  for  best  six  plants  in  pots,  $3. 
To  L.  Menand,  for  best  display  of  cut  flowers,'  $3. 
To  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  for  best  flat  bouquet  for  vase,  $3. 
To  James  Wilson,  for  largest  display  of  cut  camellia  japonicas,  $3. 
To  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  for  best  six  varieties,  viz.,  Prattii,  Double  White, 
Lady  Hume,  Imbricata,  Fimbriata  and  Heni  Fauve,  $3. 

To  L.  Menatid,  for  best  three  varieties,  viz.,  Fordii,  Lady  Hume  and 
Amabiiis,  $L 
To  E.  Coming,  Jr ,  for  three  primroses,  $1. 

Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The 
annual  meeting  of  this  flourishing  society  was  held  in  Rochester  on  the  7th 
of  February,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected : — 
President — Patrick  Barry,  Rochester. 

Vice  PtesidenU — 1,  M.  G.  Warner,  Rochester ;  2,  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon ; 
3,  H.  P.  Norton,  Brockport ;  4,  R.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra ;  5,  John  Donellan, 
Greece. 
Corresponding  Seereiary — ^Leander  Wetherell,  Rochester. 
Recording  Secretary — Jos.  A.  Eastman,  Rochester. 
Treasurer— J,  H.  Watts,  Rochester. 

Committees  on  Fruits — ^John  J.  Thomas,  H.  E.  Hooker,  M.  G.  Warner, 
J.  N.  Seward,  E.  S.  Hayward,  J.  C.  Cambell,  J.  W,  Bissell,  H.  N.  Lang- 
worthy,  L.  Burr,  George  Ellwanger,  Jos.  Frost 
VOL.  xvin. — NO.  III.  18 
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ComndiUe  on  Trees,  Skrube  and  FUnDen--^.  J.  Ryan,  W.  Webater, 
R.  Dooellan,  W.  King,  A.  Frost,  J.  Buchan. 

CommiUee  on  Vegetables — James  Vick,  Lewis  Bates,  J.  Gray,  J.  Rapelje, 
H.  Hooker,  J.  Buchan. 

Committees  on  Entomology,  Finance,  dtc,  were  also  chosen. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinkle,  Philadelphia, 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  society. — (Rural  New  Yorker.) 

Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society. — This  society  held  its  annual 
election  on  Saturday,  January,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected: — 

President — Stephen  Mosl^er. 

Vice  Presidents— N.  B.  Shaler,  W.  S.  Hatch,  Jacob  HofTner. 

Treasurer — ^WUliam  Stone. 

Becording  and  Corresponding  Secretan^ — ^J.  A.  Warder. 

Council — ^M.  M.  Williams,  S.  M.  Carter,  John  G.  Anthony,  S.  S.  Jackson, 
T.  H.  Teatman,  M.  Orange,  M.  Kelly. 

Hower  Committee— W.  Haver,  John  W.  Fadden,  J.  C.  Ferris,  S.  S. 
Jackson,  Thomajs  Knott 

Ihiit  Committee— F.  V.  Petticolas,  Mr.  Orange,  S.  M.  Carter,  M.  M. 
Williams,  D.  M'Avoy. 

V^^eiable  CommiUee — A.  Worthington,  Jacob  Hoffiier,  Anthony  Pfeiffer, 
Patrick  Conriduie,  R  B.  Davies. 

President  Ernst  closed  his  official  duties  by  introducing  his  successor 
with  a  few  pointed  and  happy  remarks,  recommending  the  hearty  support  of 
the  members  to  be  accorded  to  the  new  incumbent 

Mr.  Mosher,  on  taking  the  chair,  thanked  the  society  for  their  votes,  and 
said  that  while  he  should  endeavor  to  discharge  his  duties,  he  would  throw 
himself  upon  the  society, — ^to  the  members  he  should  lock  foir  aid  in  gov- 
erning the  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  unanimously 
voted  to  the  retiring  president,  for  his  zeal  and  efficiency  as  an  officer 
during  bis  long  occupancy  of  the  important  post  he  has  just  vaeated. — 
(H»rl,  Rdoitw.) 
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Saturday,  January  2d,  1852.— JSr/n&iW— Fruit  :  Prom  J.  P.  Allen, 
seven  varieties  of  grapes.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  two  varieties  ©f  grapes. 
From  C.  E.  Grant,  Isabella  grapes  in  fine  state  of  preservation.  From  H. 
Vandine,  Glout  Morceau  pears,  line. 

Fruits  tested.  Beurre  Langlier  pear,  from  Hovey  &  Co.  Groom's  Prin- 
cess Royal  pear,  from  the  President  Four  varieties  of  apples  from  Rev. 
J.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Greenfield.  Those  marked  No.  3  proved  decidedly 
superior  to  the  other  samples. 

In  Committee,  it  was  unanimously  voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Committee 
be  presented  to  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot,  their  late  Chairman,  for  the  efficient, 
able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  their  deliberations. 
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Jon.  10. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day.  The 
President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
awarding  a  prize  to  Capt  Lovett,  be  laid  over  to  be  confirmed  at  the  stated 
meeting  in  ApriL 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  C.  M.  Hovey,  A.  D.  Weld 
and  H.  Bradlee,  be  a  Committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  awarding  a 
medal  or  piece  of  plate  to  J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Marrow  squash. 

The  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  that  the  next 
Annual  Exhibition  be  held  on  the  2l8t,  22d  and  tj3d  of  September  next 

On  motion  of  B.  V.  French,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to 
S.  Walker,  Esq.,  the  late  President  for  the  impartiality  with  which  he  has 
presided  at  the  meetings,  his  uniform  courtesy  to  its  members,  the  ability 
displayed  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
discharged  the  varied  trusts  confided  to  him. 

Mr.  Breck  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote,  passed  at  the  last  meeting, 
referring  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  fruit  to  the  Fruit  Committee. 
Entered  on  the  books.    Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  January  24th. 

ExhibUtd. — Flows  as:  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  thirty  camellia  flowen, 
among  which  were  Saccot  n6va,  &lba  pl^na,  fimbriita,  Binneyt,  Sherwoddti, 
Donckela^ri,  Juliana,  Eclipse,  Colvillit,  Chandleri,  dtc.  From  A.  Bowditch, 
several  camellias,  viz. :  albi  pl^na,  fimbri&ta,  Chandleri,  varieg^ta,  F6rdn, 
tricolor,  americana,  dtc. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Bign6nia  veni^sta,  a  free  growing  greenhouse  climber, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  beautiful  orange  colored  flowers  in  large  clusters, 
very  showy. 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS   AND   GRATUITIES. 

Camellias. — For  the  best  display  of  camellias,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $6. 

Gratuity. — ^To  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.^  for  fine  specimens  of  BigD6ttia 
venusta,  |^5. 

Fruits. — From  E.  Wight,  apples,  Fall  Jennetting.  From*  J.  Stickney, 
pears,  Jaminette.    From  Henry  Vandine,  pears,  Glout  Morceau. 

January  17. — ExkUnted — Fruit:  From  G.  Merriam,  pears,  Catillac. 
From  the  President,  pears,  Columbia,  handsome  specimens.  From  S.  E. 
Cones,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  apples,  Fisher,  handsome  specimens  of  a  long- 
keeping  apple. 

January  24. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day. 
<The  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Mt  Auburn  Committee,  reported  that  they 
had  attended  to  their  duty  of  settling  with  the  Treasurer  of  Mt  Auburn, 
and  that  the  net  receipts  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1851,  were 
914,741  29;  the  Society^s  proportion,  one  fourth,  being  $3685  32;  which 
sum  had  been  received  and  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Newhall,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
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appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro[Hiety  of  awarding  some  token 
of  respect  to  Samuel  Walker,  in  consideration  of  his  valuable  services  as 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  last  three  years,  and  for  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry manifested,  and  for  his  faithful  performance  of  various  important 
duties,  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  while 
under  the  administration  of  his  predecessors.  The  President  nominated 
Messrs.  C.  Newhall,  B.  V.  French  and  C.  M.  Hovey  for  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Breck  requested  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  a  reconsideration  of  a 
vote  at  the  last  meeting,  which  was  granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society,  Worcester  Horticultural  Society,  and  New  Haven 
Horticultural  Society,  be  notified,  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  of  the 
days  set  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  in  September  next 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Kinnicott,  of  Illinois,  and  referred  to 
the  publishing  committee.    Adjourned  four  weeks,  to  February  21. 

ExkibitetL — Flowers:  From  P.  Barnes,  a  very  fine  Seedling  azalea; 
flowers  unusually  large,  and  very  clear  white. 

February  14. — Exkibiied — Fruit:  From  J.  Stickney,  Catillac  pears. 
From  J.  M.  Stoddard,  Easter  Beurr^  pears,  in  fine  condition.  From  John 
Gordon,  Prince's  St.  Germain  pears.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes.  From  G.  W.  Haven,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  handsome  apples,  without 
name ;  undoubtedly  the  Qrtley  Pippen,  or  Seek-no-Further,  of  Coxe,  gen- 
emlly  known  as  the  >^hite  Seek-no-Further. 

I^brwiry  21. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  that  it  was 
deenjpd  inexpedient  to  require  the  Treasurer  to  give  bonds ;  but  that  in 
eonsoqu (?nce  of  the  increased  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  oflSce,  the 
salary  l.*  increased  to  one  hundred  dollars* 

Mr.  Walker  submitted  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  subscribing  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  to  report  at  the 
stated  meeting  in  April.  Accepted,  and  Messrs..  Walker,  Newhall,  and 
C.  M.  Hovey,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  M.  Vattemare,  and  referred  to  the 
publishing  conmiittee : 

Paris,  January  10, 1852. 
To  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Boston. 

Sir , — Independent  of  the  series  of  the  "  j9nnalts  dt  la  Socidi  JS/ationale 
d  centrale  d* Horticulture,"  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you, 
through  the  executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  about  two  months  ago,  in 
accordance  to  our  system  of  international  exchange,  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  Agriculturists  and  Horticulturists,  anxious  to  cooperate,  as 
much  as  they  can,  to  the  full  realization  of  this  system  of  intellectual 
union  of  nations,  have,  on  my  suggestion,  placed  in  my  hands  the  following 
works,  to  be  presented,  in  their  name,  to  your  most  distinguished  Society, 
▼iz.:— 
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Le  Bon  Jardinier,  almanack  pour  Pann^e,  1851,  presented  by  M.  A. 
Vilmorin.  Albam  Vilmorin,  flenn,  rustiques  annuelles  et  vivaces,  TegumeB 
et  plantes  fouirag^res  peintes  d'apres  nature, — ^four  beautiful  colored  en- 
gravings. 

Presented  by  M.  Dnsacq, — Catalogue  des  graines,  &c.,  de  M.  Vilmorin. 
Guide  de  Tagiculteur,  par  M.  Debeauvoys.  Manuel  de  I'^stimateur  de 
Biens  fonds,  par  Noirot  Culture  des  Arbres  iruitiers,  par  Bravy,  Horticul- 
teur.  Le  Jardinier  des  fen^tres  et  des  appartements,  par  M.  Robinet. 
(Millet)  Almanack  du  Jardinier  par  les  r^acteurs  de  la  Maison  rustique 
du  19m  Siecle,  1852.  Journal  d'agriculture  pratique  et  de  Jardinage  public 
paries  r^dacteurs  de  la  maison  rustique,  from  July,  1843,  to  December,  1849, 
6  large  8vo  volumes.    See  M.  Dubocq's  letter  in  the  appendix. 

These  gentlemen  firmly  believe  that  among  the  greatest  advantages  to  be 
anticipated  from  this  new  and  peaceful  link  between  nations,  are  the 
almost  daily  intercourse  it  will  create,  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
and  .horticultural  cosmopolitan  fairs  between  the  several  societies  of  the 
two  worlds,  of  the  productions  of  their  soils.  They  hope,  that  by  mutual 
efbrts,  and  thanks  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age,  means  will  be  found 
by  which  the  most  delicate  plants,  flowers  or  fruits,  will  travel  without 
danger  from  clime  to  clime ;  and  that  before  long  we  shall  have,  between 
Europe  and  America,  exchanges  of  their  respective  local  fairs ;  pouring, 
thus,  in  the  bosom  of  each  other's  nation,  the  best  productions  of  their  soil, 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  investigations.  Is  not  such  associations.  Sir, 
better  calculated  to  secure  peace,  happiness  and  plenty,  than  any  other 
scheme  ever  submitted  to  the  philanthropic  world !  • 

I  therefore  call,  most  earnestly  and  most  respectfully,  the  attention  of 
the  Society  towards  the  letters  from  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
societies  of  Pra,nce,  as  well  as  those  written  by  Messrs.  Dusacq,  Beequerelle 
and  Vilmorin,  from  page  10  to  17  of  the  appendix  of  my  report,  to  his  £x« 
cellency  the  Governor  of  the  Coonnonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  begging  of 
the  Society  to  give  these  letters  the  greatest  publicity  possible. 

Hoping  to  receive,  soon,  an  answer,  which  will  enable  me  to  inform  our 
societies  that,  sympathising  with  their  views  and  hopes,  the  Horticultural 
Society,  of  Boston,  has  appointed  Corresponding  Committees  to  thein,  to 
labor  simultaneously  together,  to  find  out  the  best  means  of  realizing  our 
great  end ;  that  of  establishing  a  strong  and  compact  association  of  all  the 
agriculturists  and  horticulturists  of  the  two  worlds,  whose  only  polUie 
will  be  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  everything,  in  their  line,  likely  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  all  the  members  of  the  human  family. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 
Alexander  Vattemare,  ^gentofihe  CammonuxaUh  of  MassacktuetU  far 
hUemattonal  Exchanges. 

Gen.  H.  E.  Oliver,  Lawrence,  and  Mm.  M'Mullen,  Cambridgep<^  were 
elected  members.    Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  March  6th. 

EMbited. — ^Flowers:  From  Hovey  dt  Co.,  several  beautifiil  seedling 
azaleas,  among  them  a  white  variety,  a  very  large  and  superb  flower ;  tlao 
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three  seedling  cinerarias.    From  P.  Barnes,  a  plant  of  Pimelia  Niepper- 
gidna,  new,  with  white  flowers,  veiy  handsome* 

Fruit  :  From  the  President,  fine  Columbia  peais.    From  S.  Downer,  Jr., 
very  fine  Easter  Bearr6  pears. 
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FOR  MARCH. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

After  the  severe  cold  weather  of  January,  the  weather  hecame  more 
moderate,  and  the  early  part  of  last  month  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
mild,  which  accelerated  the  thawing  of  the  snow ;  this  was  followed  on  the 
10th  with  a  warm  southerly  rain,  which  nearly  took  off  the  remaining 
portion ;  but  on  the  12th  it  was  cooler,  with  an  addition  of  an  inch  or  two 
of  snow,  a  sufficiency,  with  what  remained,  to  still  keep  the  ground  from 
the  danger  of  being  penetrated  by  frost.  This  milder  weather  and  more 
sunshine  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  to  early  forcing,  and  for  the  past 
three  weeks  vines  have  come  forward  rapidly,  and  now  look  in  fine  condition. 
'  Grapes,  in  the  early  vinery,  will  now  be  out  of  flower  and  swelling 
their  fruit  See  that  the  laterals  are  all  carefully  tied  out  to  the  trellis  and 
stopped  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit;  two  is  better  if  the  vines  are 
a  fair  distance  apart,  bat  only  one  if  they  are  crbwded  for  room.  Give  air 
moderately,  but  not  so  as  to  admit  cold  draughts.  Keep  the  house  well 
watered  in  good  clear  weather,  in  order  to  render  the  air  mild,  genial  and 
suited  to  the  favorable  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Vines  in  greenhouses  will 
now  begin  to  break,  and  must  have  more  attention.  Syringe  morning 
and  night ;  tie  up  the  vines  to  the  raflers  no  oflener  than  they  break  well, 
allowing  the  top  to  depend  from  the  trellis.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  out  all  the  "  refractory  "  eyes,  and  form  a  more  even  set  of  spurs. 
Raise  the  temperature  very  little  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  it 
should  be  increased..  Vines  in  the  open  air,  of  the  hardy  kinds,  should 
now  be  pruned. 

Peaches  ano  Figs,  in  pots,  will  now  be  in  bloom ;  for  a  succession, 
bring  in  a  fresh  supply.    Water  carefully  and  guard  against  the  red  spider. 

Orcharos  may  yet  be  pruned. 

Scions  may  yet  be  cut,  as  we  directed  last  month. 

Grafting  may  be  commenced  the  last  of  the  month,  Vhen  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  do.    Root  grafting  may  now  be  completed. 

Strawberries,  in  pots,  now  introduced  to  the  greenhouse,  on  a  warm 
shelf  near  the  glass,  will  ripen  their  fruit  early  in  May. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  begin  to  grow,  and  will  require  to  be  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure;  syringe  freely  over 
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the  foliage  eveiy  fair  day,  and  shade  the  plants  if  the  snn  is  too  strong  or 
likely  to  bam  the  foliage.  Young  plants  may  now  be  repotted,  especially 
if  it  is  desirable  to  bring  them  up  into  good  sized  specimens.  The  general 
potting  may  be  deferred  to  July  if  more  convenient 

Japah  Lilies,  potted  last  month,  will  now  require  to  have  a  good  situa- 
tion on  the  stage,  where  they  can  develop  their  leaves  and  stems.  A  fresh 
lot  m%  now  be  potted  for  a  successional  bloom.  ' 

Yerbenas  will  now  be  objects  of  attention,  especially  where  quantities 
are  wanted  for  bedding  out  Propagate  now,  and  repot  plants  in  small 
pots,  especially  if  fine  specimens  are  wanted  to  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  in 
April  and  May.    Seeds  may  be  sown  now  for  producing  new  varieties. 

PELARGOinuMS  will  soou  begin  to  show  their  buds,  and  will  require  an 
abundance  of  air  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  or  assuming  an  etiolated 
appearance ;  water  occasionally  with  liquid  guano :  syringe  once  in  a  while 
to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  and  fumigate  as  often  as  ^e  green  fly  makes  its 
appearance. 

Cineraria 8  will  now  be  in  full  flower,  and  wD]  require  to  be  occasionally 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  Repot  such  as  still  need  it ;  look  out  for  the 
green  fly,  which  soon  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  plants. 

Fuchsias  will  now  need  repotting,  if  not  already  done.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  propagate  from  cuttings. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  looked  after ;  such  kinds  as  are  wanted  for  early 
blooming  may  now  be  potted  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed,  if 
one  is  at  hand.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  off  when  the  new  shoots  are  three 
inches  long. 

Cactuses  should  now  have  more  liberal  watering.  Grafting  may  be 
done  now  with  safety. 

AcHiMEiTES  should  uow  be  potted  off  singly,  in  two-inch  pots,  and  placed 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the 
sun.     A  new  lot  may  be  started  for  a  succession. 

Pansies,  in  pots,  should  now  be  shifted  into  a  larger  size,  say  a  seven- 
inch  pot,  if  they  are  intended  for  exhibition,  or  for  producing  blooms  for 
that  purpose. 

Alstrohjerias  may  now  be  potted  for  a  succession. 

Euphorbia  JAcquiiifFLORA,  done  blooming,  should  now  be  headed 
down  and  placed  in  a  warm  dry  place  till  they  begin  to  grow. 

PoiNSETTiAS  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Glaoioluses  may  now  be  potted  for  early  blooming. 

Gloxinias  anb  Gesneras  should  now  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  house: 

Roses,  in  small  pots,  raised  from  cuttings  last  summer,  will  now  require 
a  shift  into  larger  pots.    Water  with  liquid  manure. 

Schizanthuses  should  now  be  shifted  for  the  last  time. 

Ericas  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  house,  and  in  the  coolest  part  of 
that  house,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  35°  at  night,  if  possible. 
Repot  if  they  require  it;  and  propagate  from  cuttings  for  a  young  stock. 

Epacrises  require  the  same  treatment  as  Ericas. 
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Nemophilas  should  now  h&ve  another  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  may  be  repotted  now  if  they  require  it  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  graft. 

Azaleas,  now  in  bloom,  should  be  liberally  watered. 

Flower  Seeds  of  many  kinds  should  now  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed 
in  a  hotbed,  if  one  is  at  hand,  viz. : — Stocks,  Coxcomb,  Anuuimthus.  Bal- 
sams, Sweet  Alyssum,  Portulaca,  Brachycome,  Asters,  dtc,  dtc.         * 

Attend  to  the  propagation  of  all  kinds  of  plants  suitable  for  bedding  out 

flower  garden  and  shrubbery. 

But  little  can  be  done  in  this  department  this  month.  The  weather, 
generally,  continues  so  cold,  with  frost,  that  not  much  can  be  accomplished. 
Everything  may  be  got  in  readiness  to  commence  operations. 

Tulips  and  Htacinths  are  the  first  to  require  attention.  On  the  first 
mild  days,  towards  the  last  of  the  month,  they  will  require  to  have  a  portion 
of  their  covering  removed ;  but  to  be  laid  near  by  to  throw  over  in  case  of. 
iiost 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Roses  which  have  been  protected,  and  other 
things,  may  have  their  covering  removed  acconlpg  to  the  advance  of  the 
weather.  If  warm,  certainly  remove  the  covering ;  but  if  sharp  cutting 
winds  continue,  only  take  away  a  small  portion. 

Lawns  may  be  looked  after  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone,  and  if  they 
need  enriching,  now  is  a  good  time  to  apply  a  top  dressing  of  guano. 

Shrubs,  dtc,  may  now  be  pruned  and  cleared  of  dead  wood  and  branches, 
and  such  as  require  it,  tied  up  to  stakes  or  trellises. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

March  will  be  a  busy  month  in  this  department  Hotbeds  should  now  be 
made  for  a  succession ;  and  with  the  advancing  season  a  greater  variety  of 
vegetables  should  be  planted.  The  early  beds,  which  will  now  have  be- 
come exhausted  of  their  great  heat,  may  be  employed  for  planting  such 
kinds  as  only  require  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth ;  and  those  now  to  be 
made  up  should  be  reserved  for  cucumbers  and  melons,  which  require  a 
bottom  heat  of  80  to  90  degrees.  If  the  beds  already  made  up  are  hilled 
out  with  these,  renewed  heat  may  be  obtained  by  applying  fresh  linings  of 
hot  manure. 

In  the  open  ground,  should  the  weather  be  moderate,  without  frost,  peas 
may  be  planted  at  the  earliest  moment  Potatoes  may  be  started  in  the 
hotbed,  and  then  planted  out  in  a  warm  mellow  soil,  will  give  a  very  early 
supply  for  the  table. 

Seeds  of  cabbages,  lettuces,  radishes,  peppers,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  cel- 
ery, &c.,  may  now  be  planted.  Those  sown  last  month  will  have  made 
such  fine  plants  by  this  time  that  they  may  be  transplanted,  so  as  to  have 
abundant  room  to  make  fine  plants  for  removal  to  tlie  open  ground  in  ApriL 

Prepare  land  for  planting.  Trench  and  dig  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
and  forward  all  kinds  of  work  as  much  as  possible. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS- 

Abt.  I.  Notes  on  some  of  the  new  or  recently  introduced 
varieties  of  Fruits,  which  have  been  exhibited  during  the 
year  1851.  By  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot,  President  of  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Society. 

The  following  observations,  concerning  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  fruits,  for  a  testing  of  whose  quality  some  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  during  the  past  season,  are  herewith 
offered  for  such  disposition  as  may  be  thought  proper.  As, 
however,  the  examinations  upon  which  these  remarks  are 
founded  have  been  confined,  in  the  main,  to  a  few  specimens 
of  the  different  varieties,  produced  for,  perhaps,  the  first  or 
second  time,  and  even  such  specimens  not  always  in  the  moM 
perfect  state,  the  deduction  therefrom  of  a  conclusive  opinion 
respecting  the  quality  of  these  fruits,  as  was  remarked  in  a 
similar  previous  communication,  would  not  be  justifiable, 
nor  is  any  expression  of  such  opinion  now  intended.  Our 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  fniit  is  now  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  assertion,  that  the  produce  of  a  tree  in  its  earlier 
stages  of  bearing  is  by  no  means  always  a  true  criterion  of 
the  quality  of  the  variety ;  that  maturity  or  a  state  approach- 
ing maturity  may  be  necessary,  and  with  those  of  foreign 
origin  it  is  even  perhaps  possible  that  some  acclimatiziog,  or 
the  becoming  adapted  to  a  soil  and  -climate  different  from 
those  of  the  place  of  such  origin,  by  some  process  of  natme 
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may  be  requisite,  to  enable  trees  to  produce  their  fruits  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

The  more  marked  distinctive  features  of  the  past  season, 
were  a  copious  supply  of  rain  in  the  earlier,  and  a  decided 
drought  in  the  latter,  part ;  the  ground,  during  the  first  part 
of  the  previous  winter,  having  been  protected  by,  and  in  the 
last  part  bare  of,  snow,  during  which  period  there  was  some 
severely  cold  weather.  An  opinion,  that  the  winter  exercises 
great  influence  upon  fruit  trees,  affecting  their  subsequent 
growth,  fruitfulness,  and  vigor,  will,  it  is  believed,  hereafter 
be  more  extensively  entertained  than  at  present,  as  the  facts' 
in  relation  to  this  matter  are  more  thoroughly  investigated. 
When  a  tree  in  the  spring  and  earlier  part  of  the  season  seems 
vigorous  and  healthy,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  it  has  passed 
in  safety  through  the  preceding  winter,  and  impute  to  blight 
or  some  other  cause  any  disease  that  may  subsequently  de- 
velop itself,  when,  perhaps,  a  thorough  investigation  and 
careful  examination  would  prove  it  more  properly  attributable 
•to  -the  effects  of  the  previous  winter. 

The  past  season  seems  to  have  been  particularly  propitious 
to  most  descriptions  of  stone  fniit ;  cherries,  plums  and  peaches 
having  been  produced  in  great  profusion,  and,  especially  cher- 
ries, of  almost  surpassing  excellence.  The  crop  of  apples,  on 
the  contrary,  was  by  no  means  abundant,  and,  of  pears,  hard- 
ly an  average.  This  remark,  with  respect  to  pears,  is  not, 
however,  of  universal  application,  the  crop  of  some  cultivators 
having  been  not  only  abundant,  but  very  superior  in  quality. 

The  favorite  winter  pear  of  the  year,  judging  from  the 
attention  that  >specimens  of  them  when  exhibited  appeared 
to  attract,  has  been  the  Glout  Morceau,  and  a  change  in  opin- 
ion, with  respect  ;to  this  variety,  seems  in  progress  among 
cultivators  of  the  pear.  This  pear  has  not  heretofore  been, 
in  general,  highly  appreciated ;  indeed,  some  growers  had  be- 
come so  discouraged  respecting  it  as  to  have  regrafted  their 
trees ;  for  with  some,  soon  after  their  setting,  the  young  fruit 
turned  black  and  dropped  off,  while  with  others  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  was  indifferent,  and  even  that  but  sparingly  pro- 
duced.    But  the  fine  quality  of  this  pear  the  past  year,  and 
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tbe  size  and  beauty  of  the  specimens  of  it  exhibited,  has  pro- 
duced a  change  of  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  it  bids  fair  now 
to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  a  very  extended  cultivation. 
To  what  this  superiority,  for  the  past  year,  should  be  at- 
tributed cannot  of  course  be  positively  asserted ;  but  to  pre- 
sume that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  this 
variety  having  been  introduced  some  years  since,  the  trees 
have  become  thoroughly  acclimated,  or  have  reached  a  state 
approaching  maturity,  would  not,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of 
.  facts  leading  to  a  different  conclusion,  be  a  very  unreasonable 
suppositipn. 

With  these  introductory  observations,  a  description,  for  the 
most  part  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  of  suqh  new  va- 
rieties as  have  come  under  the  writer's  observation,  will  now 
be  attempted.  The  newer  fruits,  examined  during  the  past 
year,  have  consisted  mainly  of  strawberries,  cherries,  apples, 
and  pears ;  the  different  varieties  of  the  last  named  constitut- 
ing, of  such,  by  far  the  lai^est  proportion.  Beginning,  then, 
taking  these  fruits  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  with  the 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr.  Lemuel  Capen  raised  and  exhibited  the  past  season  a 
Seedling  Strawberrt,  with  berries  of  a  large  size,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  cockscomb  shape,  while  others  were  of  a 
conical  form,  and  in  color  of  a  dark  red,  but  of  whose  flavor, 
bearing  properties  and  other  qualities,  no  information  is  pos- 
sessed.    And  Mr.  Isaac  Pay,  a  seedling,  named  by  him 

Jenny  Lind.  This  last  named  variety  was  a  handsome 
berry,  very  solid,  of  good  size  and  good  flavor,  the  plant  pro- 
ducing it  being  a  staminate.  Mr.  Fay  entertains  very  favor- 
able impressions  with  respect  to  its  proving  a  valua]|?le  acqui- 
sition. Further  examinations  have  tended  to  confirm  the 
opinion  heretofore  entertained  and  expressed  respecting  the 

Seedling  Strawberry  of  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society.  In  the  grounds,  said  under 
the  cultivation  of  that  gentleman,  it  is  certainly,  for  a  stami- 
nate variety,  an  abundant  bearer,  wd,  for  fine  flavor,  stands 
well,  even  when  tested  by  the  Boston  Pine,  and  other  ac- 
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knowledged  fine  flavored  yarieties,  as  standards.  Plants  of 
this  variety  are,  it  is  understood,  to  be  sent  out  by  Mr.  Walker 
this  spring,  when  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  test  its  qaal-« 
itie&in  various  soils  and  situations,  and  under  different  modes 
of  culture,  and  thus  authorize  the  assignment  of  its  definite 
position. 

CHERRIES. 

BsLLE  b'Obleans  Cherry  is  a  very  early  variety,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  desirable.  It  is  of  good  size,  in  color  a  light 
red,  sweet,  though  with  hardly  sufficient  flavor  to  give  it  a 
jdace  among  those  of  the  first  class  for  excellence.  Ripens 
about  June  20. 

BiGA&REAU  Gabaulis,  OR  MoNSTREUSE  BE  Mezel,  is  a  vory 
large  cherry,  dark  colored,  resembling  somewhat,  in  appear- 
ance and  flavor,  the  Black  Tartarian,  and  ripening  at  about 
the  same  time  with  that  variety. 

Cerise  de  Xavier,  Lemercier,  and  De  Spa,  are  cherries, 
all  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  seeming  to  be 
of  the  Morello  family.  They  are  of  medium  size,  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  quite  acid,  suited,  therefore,  for  cooking  rather 
than  the  dessert.  If  permitted  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  dead 
ripe,  they  may,  however,  in  the  absence  of  other  varieties, 
answer  for  the  table. 

BitJARBEAu  NoiR  Tarbif.  A  Very  good  cherry,  the  dark- 
est colored,  perhaps,  of  all  the  black  cherries,  of  good  size, 
sweet,  and  ripening  about  the  middle  of  July.  Promises, 
both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  flavor,  to  be  an  acqui- 
sition. 

Seedling  of  the  Messrs.  Hovet.  One  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best  new  cherry,  tasted  the  past  season,  was  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Messrs.  Hovey.  It  was  of  the  lai^est  size,  am- 
ber-colored, mottled,  with  a  red  cheek,  had  a  finn  flesh, 
sweet,  high  flavored,  and  was  very  fine.  The  present  indi- 
cations are,  that  this  cherry  will  take  a  high  rank,  and  become 
an  established  favorite. 
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PEARa 

Among  the  newer  varieties  of  pears  may  be  mentioned  the 
following,  of  some  of  which  a  description  has  very  probably 
already  been  published. 

Supreme  de  Quimper,  a  pear  of  medium  size,  obovate  form, 
in  color  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  with  a  thick  stem,  sweet, 
and  rather  high  flavored,  promises  well,  and  ripening  about 
the  middle  of  August,  may  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  for 
such  as  wish  to  cultivate  summer  pears. 

Muskingum,  an  CHiio  pear,  ripening  the  last  of  August,  is 
of  a  medium  size,  roundish  form,  and  yellow  color^  melting, 
juicy,  and  high  flavored.  As  the  specimens  to  which  the 
above  description  refers  were  not  raised  in  this  vicinity,  it 
should  be  received  with  the  more  caution. 

Poire  d'Ambre,  ripens  early  in  September,  and  is  a  small 
pear ;  pyriform,  sweet,  but  of  indifferent  quality. 

CoLJiiNs,  a  native  fruit,  raised  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  of  me- 
dium size,  rather  flattened,  obovate  form,  when  ripe,  greenish 
yellow,  with  a  fine  blush  in  the  sun ;  brown  specks,  and  lit- 
tle russet  at  the  stem,  which  is  short  and  thick ;  juicy,  brisk, 
and  very  fine.  This  is  not  a  new  pear,  but  for  some  reason 
does  not  seem  much  known  beyond  its  place  of  origin,  or  to 
have  attracted  that  attention  from  fruit  growers  to  which  its 
merits  entitle  it.  Having  been  tested  many  years  it  may,  it 
is  believed,  be  safely  recommended  as  worthy  of  an  extended 
cultivation.     Its  season  is  October. 

Jersey  Gratioli,  a  large  pear,  of  obovate  form,  with  a 
yellow  skin,  dotted  with  russet,  of  a  vinous  flavor,  juicy, 
and  fine. 

Frederick  of  Wurtemburg,  new,  and  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  variety  long  known  under  that  name.  Large, 
obtuse  pyramidal,  with  a  very  long  and  rather  slender  stem, 
yellow  skin,  and  a  deep  vermilion  cheek,  very  handsome  ; 
flesh  white,  melting  and  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Both  this  and  the  Jersey  Gratioli  are  October 
fruits. 

Bonne  de  Zees  is  a  large,  oblong  pear,  with  a  yellow  skin, 
melting,  sweet,  and  fine. 
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DuMOBTiER,  an  obovate  formed,  russety  pear,  with  a  rich| 
sugary  juice,  and  of  fine  quality. 

Yesouziere.  ,  A  pear  received  under  this  name  fruited 
the  p^t  season,  and  proved  to  be  a  roundish,  yellow  pear, 
melting,  sugary,  and  delicious ;  while  one  received  under  the 
name  of  Yezouzier,  from  another  source,  was  a  large,  dry, 
coarse  fruit,  of  a  pyriform  shape,  rotting  at  the  heart,  and 
though  sweet,  deficient  in  flavor.  Whether  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties,  so  unlike  in  quality,  cultivated  in  Europe 
under  names  so  similar,  or  not,  cannot  at  present  be  stated. 
The  great  similarity  in  names  tends  rather  to  the  supposition, 
that  that  they  were  intended  to  designate  the  same  variety. 
If  so,  no  means  are  now  possessed  to  decide  which  of  the 
above  descriptions  is  applicable  to  the  variety ;  neither  is  it 
certain  which  of  the  above  names  is  the  correct  one,  though, 
if  they  refer  to  the  same  variety,  the  last  is  probably  so. 

BuER&E^  Triguer  is  a  small,  roundish  formed  pear,  of  a 
yellow  color,  dotted  with  red  spots,  that  has  a  short  stem, 
and  is  sweet  and  juicy,  of  a  half-breaking  texture. 

Beurre^  Benoits.  This  is  a  round  fruit,  little  elongated 
at  the  stem,  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  with  a  short,  thick  stem, 
and  with  russet  at  the  base ;  high  flavored,  juicy,  melting, 
and  good.     The  tree  is  a  good  grower. 

Poire  b'Albret,  a  russet  pear,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  with  a 
stem  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  is  melting,  juicy, 
and  of  a  pleasant,  subacid  flavor. 

Adele^  St.  Dennis,  a  russet  pear,  of  an  obtuse,  pyramidal 
shape,  with  a  stem  an  inch  long,  juicy  and  melting,  of  a 
f>leasant  flavor,  though  somewhat  astringent. 

Poire  Seigneur.  Form  pyramidal,  somewhat  flattened, 
color  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a  little  bronze  in  the  sun,  with 
brown  specks  and  patches  of  russet  about  the  calyx  and 
stem,  the  latter  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  flesh, 
greenish  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  good.  Season, 
October. 

Calebasse  de  Neckmann,  is  of  a  flattened  obovate  form,  of 
a  reddish  brown  color,  or  yellow,  mixed  with  red,  sweet,  and 
breaking ;  rots  at  the  core,  and  very  indifferent  in  quality. 
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Poire  Caxlsiej  a  pear  of  pyriform  shape,  yellow  color,  with 
a  red  cheek  and  brown  spots,  a  littl^  russet  both  at  stem  and 
calyx ;  coarse  grained  flesh,  astringent,  and  very  indifferent. 

Fond  ANTE  Rouoe,  a  small,  red  pear,  covered  with  black 
blotches,  juicy,  but  coarse,  and  breaking,  rather  astringent, 
and  very  poor  in  quality.  As  the  name  "  fondante"  is  in  no 
way  applicable  to  this  fruit,  perhaps  some  error  was  com- 
mitted  in  sending  out  the  tree. 

Poire  Serrurier,  of  ovate  form,  yellowish  green  color, 
with  red  specks,  melting,  juicy,  and  of  pleasant  flavor.  Oc- 
tober. 

Beroamot  Crassane  d'Hiver,  a  large  pear,  of  very  irreg- 
ular shape,  with  a  thick  skin,  of  a  yellow  color,  with  red  in 
the  sun ;  breaking,  rather  astringent,  not  much  juice  or  flavor. 
Season,  February. 

Poire  Neill,  of  medium  size,  and  elongated  pyriform  shape, 
of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  with  brown  specks,  and  some  rus- 
set at  stem  and  calyx;  melting,  and  of  a  sweet,  pleasant, 
though  not  high  flavor.     Ripens  in  October. 

Leon  Leclerc,  a  pear  of  medium  size,  pyriform  shape, 
yellow,  with  red  in  the  sun ;  juicy,  melting,  and  very  good. 

Caliorosa,  a  large,  pyriform  shaped  pear,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  color,  with  brown  specks ;  a  short,  thick  stem,  and 
very  small  calyx ;  not  juicy,  indifferent 

DucHEssE  DE  Berri,  a  round,  yellow  pear,  with  green 
specks;  ripe  in  September;  has  a  short,  thick  stem,  with 
russet  at  the  stem  ;  juicy,  pleasant,  and  good. 

RoussELET  Precoce,  a  rather  large,  elongated,  pyriform 
shaped  pear,  of  a  yellowish  color,  covered  with  brown  specks 
and  blotches ;  a  short,  thick  stem,  set  on  one  side  ;  astringent 
and  poor.     November. 

Oken  d'Hiver,  green,  with  a  little  bronze  in  the  sun,  and 
some  russet  about  the  calyx ;  iOiesh  white  and  melting,  though 
rather  dry ;  of  a  pleasant  flavor;  very  gritty,  and  woody  at 
the  core  ;  stem  short,  and  set  rather  on  one  side ;  keeps  till 
middle  of  November. 

Beurre^  Gipfart,  small,  and  of  a  rather  irregular,  pyriform 
shape ;  bright,  cherry  red  in  the  sun,  and  on  the  other  side 
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yellow,  mottled  with  red,  with  reddish  specks ;  calyx  closed ; 
stem  long  and  slender ;  flesh  white,  tender,  not  quite  melt- 
ing ;  flavor  pleasant.     Ripens  middle  of  August. 

Seedling  Pear,  from  Mr.  Tudor,  of  Nahant,  of  a  rather 
roimd,  obovate  shape,  with  a  thick  stem,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  tinged  with  blush ; 
brown  specks,  of  mediiun  size ;  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  sweet 
and  good.     Last  of  October. 

Beurre^  Judes,  of  medium  size,  pyriform  shape,  very  long 
stem;  green,  covered  with  brown  spots,  russet  about  the 
calyx ;  flesh  white  and  melting,  though  not  juicy,  sweet, 
without  much  flavor ;  rots  at  core. 

Bezi  d'Esperin,  a  large  pear,  of  a  greenish  yellow  color, 
with  a  little  bronze  in  the  sun,  covered  with  brown  specks  ; 
has  a  little  russet  about  the  stem,  which  is  long,  and  set 
rather  on  one  side ;  shape,  pyriform ;  flesh  white,  melting  and 
juicy,  of  a  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavor ;  rots  at  the  core. 
Season,  first  to  middle  of  November. 

G ALSTON  Moor  Fowl  Egg  is  of  an  obovate  form,  flat- 
tened or  much  swelled  out  at  the  middle  ,*  above,  a  medium 
size,  with  a  stem  an  inch  long,  and  curved ;  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color,  with  a  little  bronze  red  in  sun  ;  green  and  brown 
qpecks^  with  some  russet  about  the  calyx ;  flesh,  white  and 
tender,  but  not  juicy,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor ;  disposed 
to  rot  at  the  core.     Season,  middle  of  October. 

This  descriptive  list  of  pears  might  be  much  extended  by 
very  brief  descriptions  of  several  new  sorts,  that  have  for  the 
first  time  fruited  the  past  year ;  but  as  of  such,  opportunity  was 
not  aff'orded  to  obtain,  by  tasting,  some  information  of  their 
quality,  all  remarks  concerning  them  will  be  reserved  for 
some  subsequent  occasion,  when  something  more  than  a  mere 
statement  of  their  form,  size,  color,  &c.,  can  be  communicated. 

APPLES. 

But  few  new  apples  have  come  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion the  past  season.  Among  such,  with  which  he  has  not 
before  been  acquainted,  though  to  many,  perhaps,  already 
well  known,  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 
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Bower's  Apple,  a  seedling  from  Lexington,  where  it  was 
raised.  This  is  an  apple  of  medium  size,  of  a  yellowish  or 
straw  color,  with  a  blush  in  the  sun.  It  has  greenish  specks, 
calyx  rather  closed  ;  flesh  is  of  a  yellowish  white.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  this  apple  is,  that  some  of  the  fruit  from  the  same 
tree  are  acid,  and  some  are  sweet ;  and  that  sometimes  part 
of  the  same  apple  will  be  acid,  and  another  part  sweet.  It  is 
a  winter  fruit. 

Northern  Sweet  is  an  apple  of  large  size,  flattened  round- 
ish form,  stem  short,  calyx  small,  both  moderately  sunk. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  deeply  colored  with  bright  red.  Flesh 
white,  fine,  and  full  of  a  very  sweet,  abundant  juice.  Octo- 
ber and  November. 

Walworth  is  a  large  apple,  of  a  conical  form,  of  a  yellow 
color,  deeply  tinged  with  blush ;  stem  slender,  deeply  sunk  ; 
calyx  small,  in  a  rather  deep  basin  ;  flesh  fine,  of  a  yellowish 
white  color,  subacid,  rich,  and  high  flavored.  September- 
and  November. 

Seedling  Apple,  from  Mr.  I.  F.  Pay,  Northboro',  of 
medium  size,  roundish  form,  with  a  short,  deeply  sunk  stem  ; 
calyx  open,  in  a  shoal  basin ;  skin  of  a  yellow  ground,  nearly 
covered  with  red,  very  deep  red  in  sun ;  handsome,  of  a 
pleasant  flavor ;  said  to  be  a  great  and  constant  bearer.  Sea- 
son, October. 

Seedling  Apple,  from  Mrs.  N.  A.  Haven,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H,  This  is  a  large  apple,  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  with 
fine  red  cheek ;  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  fine  flavor ; 
keeps  till  last  of  April.  With  respect  to  the  history  and  origin 
of  this  apple  no  information  is  possessed.  The  fact  of  its 
being  a  seedling  is  assumed.  Judging  from  the  specimens 
examined,  it  gives  indications  of  being  one  of  the  very  best 
late  keeping  sweet  apples. 

Conway  Apple,  rather  under  medium  size,  and  of  a  some- 
what conical  shape  ;  stem  long,  not  deeply  sunk ;  calyx  open,, 
in  a  moderately  deep  basin ;  skin  yellow,  with  a  little  blush 
in  sun,  and  some  red  specks ;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  of  a 
pleasant  sweet,  though  not  high  flavor ;  rather  dry.  Feb- 
ruary. 
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GRAPES. 

The  following  notice  of  a  grape,  that  early  in  the  past  sea- 
son was  exhibited  under  the  name  of  Lachmere's  Seedling,  but 
which,  on  trial,  was  decided  to  be  Macready's  Early  White, 
is  subjoined,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  it  may  be 
found  adapted  to  out-door  or  garden  cultivation,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  ripening  very  early  in  the  season. 

Macready^s  Early  White,  a  white  grape,  with  small  ber- 
ries, a  sweet  water,  very  early. 

Salem,  March,  1862. 


Abt.  II.     On  the  CuUivatwn  of  Herbs  and  Salads^     By 
J.  CuTHiix.     From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Green  Spearmint. — It  is  very  easy  to  have  this  all  the 
winter.  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Yauxhall,  grows  whole  pitfulls  of 
it,  but,  like  other  things,  it  thrives  best  in  winter  with  a  little 
bottom  heat.  Before  planting  the  roots,  about  two  fe^t  of 
dung  or  tan  are  put  in,  then  mould,  in  which  the  roots  are 
inserted,  covering  them  slightly.  For  successional  supply, 
dioots  can  easily  be  pulled  up  and  planted  in  a  second  bed, 
lEbur  inches  apart.  Gardeners  in  a  small  way  might  place  a 
little  dung  on  faggots,  then  on  that  some  mould,  and  on  that 
the  roots ;  by  putting  hot  dung  all  round,  vegetation  would 
,commence  immediately.  I  have  often  followed  this  plan  in 
private  familiea 

Peppermint  is  very  largely  grown  around  Mitcham ;  not 
less  than  300  acres  are  occupied  with  it  for  distillation,  pep- 
permint-water being  much  used  in  medicine.  For  new 
plantations  the  ground  is  dimged  and  ploughed  by  April,  and 
as  soon  as  the  shoots  grow  four  inches  in  length,  they  are 
pulled  up  with  roots  attached  and  planted  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  and  six  inches  distance  in  the  row.  If  the  head  is  cut 
off  in  plantiQg,  the  lower  eyes  all  grow  and  make  a  good 
crop  the  first  year.     Peppermint,  like  couch  grass,  sends  up 
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shoots  at  every  joint,  and  after  a  couple  of  seasons  or  so,  the 
shoots  get  so  crowded  that  they  become  weak,  the  leaves 
small  and  hard,  the  blossoms  poor.  In  this  state  it  is  not 
half  so  good  for  distillation.  About  Mitcham,  however,  much 
attention  is  paid  to  its  after-cultivation.  They  manure  the 
ground  the  second  year,  and  dig  out  furrows  half  a  rod 
apart,  throwing  the  mould  over  the  beds.  If  new  crops  are 
wanted  from  these  beds,  plants  are  selected  for  the  purpose 
as  described  above.  The  third  year  the  mint  is  all  ploughed 
down  in  November ;  a  judicious  practice,  when  we  consider 
the  sort  of  plant  we  have  to  deal  with.  In  this  way  the 
destruction  of  all  weeds  and  seed-weeds  is  eftected,  as  well 
as  the  manuring  of  the  land  if  required.  In  spring  the  mint 
comes  up  thick,  strong  and  healthy,  producing  an  enormous 
herbage  and  amount  of  flower.  It  is  cut  down  when  just 
going  out  of  bloom,  and  carried  to  the  drying  houses,  for 
the  more  its  watering  juices  are  evaporated  the  finer  the 
esttract  is. 

It  is  not  only  extensively  grown  at  Mitcham,  but  I  am 
informed  that  in  the  adjoining  parishes  there  are,  at  least,  300 
acres  of  peppermint  cultivated  every  year.  Spearmint  is 
not  grown,  as  it  does  not  yield  much  juice. 

Chamomile. — ^A  good  many  acres  of  this  plant  are  grown 
round  Mitcham  for  the  sake  of  the  blooms.  The  mode  of 
culture  is  as  follows : — The  ground  is  manured,  and  dug  or 
ploughed,  and  then  harrowed ;  old  plants  are  hfted,  divided 
into  tufts,  and  planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  one  foot 
six  inches  distance  in  the  row.  The  best  time  for  the  opera- 
tion is  November,  as  the  plants  have  time  to  make  roots 
during  the  winter;  by  hoeing  and  attending  to  it,  the  follow- 
ing spring  they  soon  cover  the  ground.  The  flowers  are 
gathered  in  July  and  August.  Chamomile  bitter  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  tonic,  and  is  also  used  in  beer,  &c. 
One  plantation  should  never  be  permitted  to  stand  more  than 
a  year.  Clean  land,  the  distance  the  plants  are  apart,  and 
never  allowing  them  to  stand  more  than  one  year,  form  all 
that  can  be  said  respecting  its  cultivation. 
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The  flowers  axe  dried  in  houses  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
with  flues  numing  through  them.  The  flowers  are  spread 
on  canvass  frames,  but  such  as  hyssop,  horehound,  and  other 
cut  herbs,  are  hung  upon  lines,  in  sheds,  through  which 
plenty  of  air  circulates.  Most  of  the  more  succulent  roots 
and  juicy  herbs,  however,  are  artificially  dried  in  storehouses, 
never  in  the  sun. 

Tarragon. — The  late  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Vauxhall,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  earliest  growers  of  this  useful  herb. 
He  was  the  first  to  cultivate  it  on  a  large  scale,  for  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  at  that  time  he  had  his  own  price  for  it. 
This  was  at)out  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  C's  soil  just  suits  it, 
being  a  rich  deposit  of  mud  and  sand,  reclaimed  from  the 
Thames  very  many  years  ago.  This  soil  is  four  feet  deep, 
in  red  sand  and  gravel.  Tarragon  is  generally  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots  and  crowns  ]  it  is  easily  made  into 
cuttings,  and  strikes  freely.  April  is  the  best  time  to  lift 
plants  for  dividing  and  potting  for  next  year's  forcing.  Be- 
sides borders  in  front  of  his  houses,  Mr.  Chapman  has  gen- 
erally 1000  8-inch  pots  furnished  with  some  five  and  six 
.  roots  in  each  pot.  These  continue  in  use  imtil  that  out  of 
doors  pushes  in  March  or  April.  Tarragon  is  sold  in  small 
bimches,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long.  It  will  thrive  in  a 
mixture  of  old  tan  and  mould,  but  it  dislikes  a  strong  clayey 
soil.  This  herb  is  much  esteemed  by  the  higher  classes 
in  all  countries. 

Sweet  Basil. — This,  like  tarragon  and  other  such  herbs, 
is  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Chapman,  who  sows  it  on  bottom 
heat,  in  low  span-roofed  houses,  in  February  and  March.  In 
such  places  he  has  full  command  of  hot  water  pipes ;  and  as 
basil,  like  cucumber  or  balsam  plants,  is  very  likely  to  damp 
off,  great  care  is  necessary  to  keep  it  healthy  at  thaX  early 
period  of  the  year.  When  up,  the  plants  are  either  potted 
off.  in  3-inch  pots,  or  pricked  out  thickly  in  boxes,  &c. 
They  are  again  potted  singly  into  6-inch  pots,  and  hardened 
off  for  planting  out  for  summer  use.  Large  quantities  of  it 
are  pulled  up  in  autumn,  and  hung  up  in  sheds  for  winter. 
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Chervil  is  sown  monthly  during  summer,  and  sent  to 
market  in  punnets.  For  winter  use,  it  is  sown  out  of  doors 
in  August,  and  in  pits  in  September. 

Knotted  Marjoram  is  generally  sown  in  low  span-roofed 
houses  or  pits,  on  bottom  heat,  arising  from  either  dung  or 
tan,  and  covered  over  with  about  four  inches  of  mould,  in 
which  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  coVered  lightly.  The  best 
time  for  sowing  is  February  and  March ;  when  up,  it  is  pot- 
ted, and  gradually  hardened  oflf  for  out-door  planting,  or 
forced  on  for  early  use.  What  is  left  in  the  bed  is  cut  when 
fit,  and  sent  to  market ;  but  as  this  herb  is  wanted  in  winter, 
in  a  green  state,  the  crop  planted  out  is  cut  down  in  autumn ; 
and  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  they  are  taken  up,  potted 
into  8-inch  pots,  and  put  in  a  pit  or  house  to  cut  as  green 
marjoram.  For  this  purpose,  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  ripen  seed  before  they  are  cut  down  In  autumn. 

Dried  Herbs. — ^Dried  herbs  are  important  both  for  home 
purposes  and  those  of  shipping.  They  may  be  either  dried 
in  sheds,  compressed,  or  bottled.  The  common  plan  of  dry- 
ing and  keeping  herbs  has  many  objections.  They  are  usu- 
ally pulled  up  by  the  roots  or  cut  off,  and  hung  up  in  bunches 
in  sheds ;  and  being  left  open  to  all  changes  of  weather  they 
lose  their  fine  aromatic  flavor,  arid  become  musty.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  who  was  once  head  gardener  at  Chiswick  House, 
shewed  me  his  plan  of  preserving  herbs  in  1834.  After 
drying  them  in  screens  before  the  fire,  he  had  them  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  and  then  put  into  paper  or  linen  bags,  com- 
pressed, and  put  away  in  drawers  in  a  dry  room,  where  they 
were  kept  in  a  dry  state,  and  where  the  flavor  could  not 
escape.  Mr.  Dickenson,  a  steward  and  cook  at  one  of  the 
Cambridge  Universities,  told  me  that  this  plan  of  keeping, 
herbs  answered  famously,  and  that  by  drying  them  off  quick- 
ly they  were  as  green  as  could  be.  About  Mitcham  they  are 
dried  in  the  flued  drying  houses. 

Cooks  may  perhaps  object  to  herbs  being  ground,  on  ac- 
cpunt  of  not  wishing  them  to  mix  with  soup,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  easy  to  put  them  into  bags.  Another  way  consists 
in  rubbing  the  herbs  through  a  seive  and  bottling  theni. 
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The  following  dried  bottle  herbs  may  be  purchased  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  viz. : — ^Knotted  marjoram,  parsley,  thyme, 
mint,  basil,  lemon  thyme,  soup  herbs  of  many  sorts  mixed, 
savory,  sage,  pennyroyal,  celery  seed  for  soup,  tarragon, 
mixed  herbs  for  stuffing ;  powdered  shallot,  mushrooms,  and 
garlic ;  and  why  not  onions,  for  long  voyages  ?  Herbs  bot- 
tled and  sealed  over  keep  a  long  time. 

Dried  herbs  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  not  worth  notice ; 
and  unless  a  better  plan  of  saving  them  during  winter  is 
followed  out,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  growing  them ;  but  if 
the  drying  system  were  adopted,  then  they  could  be  dried 
off-hand  in  autumn,  and  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
cook,  where  they  would  at  all  times  be  ready  for  use. 


Abt.  III.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Pears.     By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  descriptions  of  select  pears  from  our  last 
volume.  The  past  year,  much  more  favorable  to  the  pear 
crop  than  the  previous  one,  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
not  only  testing  the  quality  of  many  of  the  new  and  recently 
introduced  varieties,  but  has  given  us  the  chance  to  fortify 
our  opinions  respectin^j  others  which  had  previously  fruited, 
but  on  younger  trees,  which  had  not  acquired  that  strength 
to  enable  them  to  produce  specimens  in  anything  like  the 
perfection  of  older  ones  of  maturer  growth. 

One  or  two  of  the  varieties  we  now  describe  have  not  yet 
fruited  in  the  coimtry,  nor  have  the  trees  ever  been  intro- 
duced till  the  present  spring.  The  specimens  were  among 
the  number  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  HorticulturarSociety 
by  Mf.  Leroy,  of  Angers ;  but  they  were  of  such  evident 
superiority  that  we  embrace  this  early  opportunity  to  give  a 
full  account  of  them  with  outlines  of  the  fruit.  We  have  . 
no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  other  pears  sent  by  M.  I/croy, 
already  known  here,  were  no  better  than  our  own,  that  these 
new  ones  will  prove  valuable  additions  to  our  collections. 
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139.     DuNMORE.    ffort.  Sac  Catalogue^  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

Three  or  four  of  the  seedling  pears  of  the  late  Mr.  Knight 
have  attracted  much  attention  among  English  cultivators, 
and  have  been  pronounced  by  their  best  pomologists  to 
be  of  the  first  quality,  and  for  the  clunate  of  Great  Britain, 
superior  to  most  of  the  Flemish  varieties.     These  varieties 


Fig.  11.    Dunmare. 

are  the  Dunmore,  Monarch,  Althorpe  Crassane,  and  Eyewood. 
All  these,  with  several  others,  have  been  described  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  an 
account  of  most  of  them  copied  into  our  pages,  (vol.  xiii, 
p.  164)  At  that  time  they  had  but  just  begun  to  bear  fruit, 
and  no  correct  opinion  could  be  formed  of  their  merits ;  but 
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the  additional  experience  of  four  years  has  afforded  a  better 
opportunity  to  test  their  quality ;  and  we  may  now  say  that 
the  Dunmore  proves  to  be  one  of  the  finest  kinds  which 
Mr.  Knight  produced,  excelled  only,  if  excelled  at  all,  by  the 
Monarch. 

Mr.  Enight  states,  in  his  account  of  the  Dunmore,  that  he 
has  never  eaten  a  Brown  Beurr^  that  was  better ;  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  describing  it,  says  it  is  as.  good  as  the  latter 
pear.  It  has  the  rich  refreshing  acidity  of  the  Brown  Beurr^, 
and  though  scarcely  equal  to  it  in  its  best  condition,  it  comes 
so  near  it  as  to  rank  favorably  with  that  old  and  excellent 
variety. 

The  Dunmore  (fig.  11)  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  but  it  did  not  attract  general  attention  until 
after  it  had  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  was  described  in  their  Catalogue  in  1842. 
Several  of  Mr.  Knight's  pears  proved  of  such  ordinary  quality 
that  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  necessary  to  in- 
duce cultivators  to  introduce  them  into  their  gardens.  The 
mistake  of  sending  out  a  wild  pear  for  the  Monarch  also 
tended  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  qualities  of  all  Mr.  Knight's 
seedlings. 

The  Dunmore  has  now  fruited  in  various  collections  around 
Boston  for  four  or  five  years,  and  its  reputation  as  one  of  our 
best  autumn  peaxs  is  well  established.  The  tree  is  an  erect 
and  vigorous  grower,  forming  a  pyramidal  head  and  produces 
abundant  crops.  It  grows  upon  the  quince,  but  not  with  that 
freeness  which  will  render  it  so  desirable  on  that  stock.  It 
bears  rather  young.  Wood,  dull  brownish  slate  color ;  an- 
nual shoots,  rather  slender,  very  erect. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Form,  oblong  obovate,  largest  near 
the  middle,  rounding  little  to  the  eye,  and  tapering  to  the 
stem  where  it  ends  obtusely  ;  Skiii,  slightly  rough,  yellowish 
green,  somewhat  russeted  around  the  crown,  rather  broadly 
tinged  with  brownish  red  in  the  jsun,  and  thickly  covered 
with  small  greenish  russet  specks ;  Stem,  medium  length, 
about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  naoderately  stout,  curved. 
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little  swollen  at  the  base,  and  inserted  ia  a  small  contracted 
cavity ;  Eye^  rather  large,  open,  and  slightly  sunk  in  an  open 
and  nearly  smooth  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  stout, 
stiff,  projecting ;  Flesh,  yellowish,  coarse,  melting  and  juicy ; 
FlavoTy  rich,  subacid,  sprightly,  vinous,  perfumed  and  excel* 
lent ;  Cere,  large ;  Seeds,  large,  long  and  pointed.  Ripe  ia 
September  and  October. 

140.    Jerssy  Oratioli.     Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1844. 

In  our  volume  for  1844,  (XII,  p.  337,)  we  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  Jersey  Gratioli  pear,  (Jig,  12.)    It  had  th^i 


^.12.    Jersey  CfraHoU, 

just  been  introduced  into  our  collections ;  but  during  the  last 
three  years,  some  fine  fruits  have  been  produced  upon  our 
trees,  and  we  are  enabled,  after  a  fair  trial,  to  pronounce  it  a 
most  excellent  fall  pear,  ripening  just  after  the  Belle  Lucrative. 
VOL.  xvm. — ^NO.  IV.  21 


Th^  Ml  hiistorjr  of  the  tree  is  given  in  onr  Hagazite  M 
tfie  rolnmie  referted  to.  It  is  snpposed  to  have  originated  ift 
Jersey ;  where,  in  164$,  oiUy  one  tiee  was  known  to  be  ift 
existence.  Specimens  of  the  fruit  were  sent  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  he  described  and  figured  it  in  the  Gardeners^  Chrtin* 
Mcy  in  1844.  Mr.  Bncknall,  who  sent  the  pears,  pronounced 
it,  "according  to  his  taste,  the  finest  pear  in  flaror,  and  aft 
its  qualities,  he  ever  met  with ; "  and  Mr.  Thompson  "  fully 
agrees  with  his  remarks." 

Our  trees  have  not  yet  attained  that  size  and  mat^ty 
which  will  enable  us  to  see  it  in  its  best  pierfbotion;  but  M6 
fiir  as  the  experience  of  three  seasons  on  small  trees  is  any 
test,  it  comes  up  to  the  reputation  given  it  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  tree  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  making  very 
stout,  short  jointed,  stocky  wood,  with  a  compact,  dense 
habit ;  and  succeeds  very  well  upon  the  quince.  It  is  a  most 
abundant  bearer. 

Size,  la3^e,  about  three  inches  long,  and  three  in  diameter ; 
FarfHj  roundish  obovate,  slightly  angular,  full  at  the  crown, 
and  tapering  little  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  stem ;  Skin,  fair, 
slightly  rough,  thick,  pale  greenish  yellow,  somewhat  rus- 
seted  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  around  the  crown,  occa* 
sionally  tinged  with  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  and  thickly 
covered  with  very  large,  round,  russet  specks ;  Stem,  medium 
length,  about  one  inch  long,  rather  stout,  little  knobby, 
curved,  and  obliquely  inserted,  with  scarcely  any  cavity ; 
Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  moderately  sunk  in  a  rather 
large  angular  basin;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  connected, 
projecting ;  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  little  coarse,  melting  and 
juicy ;  FlavWj  sprightly,  vinous,  rich,  little  perfumed,  and 
excellent ;  Core,  medium  size ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  long, 
and  pointed  at  each  end.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

141.     Beurre^  Rakce.     Pom.  Magazine,  Vol.  II,  pi.  88. 


Benrr^  de  Rant, 
Benrr^  Epioe, 
Benn^  de  Inlanders, 
Hardenpont  de  PrkiteiBps, 


JoBephiDC,  (of  some,) 


^  Ac^  to  Bni.  Soc  *Cbt,  3d.  fed.,  1841 
"Berne  No^faain,  tif  wnae  fVetteh'coBectidilB. 


D^mv^fona  ^  SehU  ¥arieiie$  ^  Pmn. 


m 


Tbe  Beifirr^  Ranee  {fig.  13)  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Tan 
HoBfi^  and  other  pomologies^  writers,  as  the  best  of  the  lale 
'WWtflir  p^ans ;  but  though  well  known  in  our  collectionsi  and 


Fig,  13.    Btmri  Jtame*, 

cultivated  for  upwards  of  twenty-flve  years,  we  do  not  our- 
selves recollect  of  ever  having  tasted,  or  even  seen  a  specimen 
of  this  fruit|  raised  in*  American  gardensi  which  could  lay 
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the  least  claim  to  the  high  character  ascribed  to  it  So  infe- 
rior have  been  the  pears,  that  we  haye  doubted  whether  we 
have  been  cultivating  the  same  pear,  so  highly  praised  by 
Van  Mens.  And  these  doubts  have  been  more  strongly 
confirmed,  after  seeing  a  single  specimen  sent  to  the  Maasar 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  last  autunm,  from  M.  Leroy, 
of  Angers.  Among  the  pears  were  the  Le  Cur6,  Beurr6 
d'Anjou,  Easter  Beurr£,  &^c. ;  not  any  laj^er,  or  in  any  way 
superior,  and  in  some  instances  inferior,  to  the  splendid  pears 
exhibited  by  our  own  cultivators,  at  the  last  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Society.  Tet  the  Beurr£  Ranee  was  a  noble  fruit,  as 
our  engraving  of  it  at  once  shows.  It  measured  nearly  five 
inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  nearly  a  pound.  Though  prematurely  ripened,  by 
the  long  confinement  of  the  sea  voyage,  it  was  the  most  rich 
and  luscious  pear  we  tasted  last  season ;  rather  coarse  in  its 
flesh,  but  very  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 

Now  can  it  be  possible  that  the  ordinary  looking,  knuiiyi 
hard,  almost  tasteless  pear  we  cultivate  as  the  Beurr£  Ranee 
is  the  true  variety?  Can  it  be  possible,  that  when  other 
foreign  pears  are  produced  with  us  in  every  respect  equal  to 
the  reputation  they  have  abroad,  that  the  Beurre  Ranee 
s}iould  fall  so  far  short  ?  Can  it  be  that  we  have  not  yet, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  found  out  how  to  cultivate  it  ? 
We  certainly  cannot  think  so.  We  are  aware  we  raise  this 
doubt  in  the  face  of  almost  positive  evidence  that  no  such 
mistake  can  exist ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Beurr£  Ranee 
has  been  recrived  from  innumerable  sources  in  Elngland  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  all  should  prove 
incorrect.  We  shall  Qot  aver  that  they  are  so  j  but  of  one 
thing  we  are  certain,  that  no  pear  worth  cultivating  has  ever 
been  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, since  its  organization,  under  the  name  of  Beurre  Ranee, 
at  all  like  the  specimens  received  from  France. 

The  figure  of  the  Beurre  Ranee,  in  the  Pomohgical  Mag^ 
azihe^  corresponds  with  the  specimen  we  have  figured,  except 
in  size  ;  and  the  habit  of  the  trees  is  stated  to  be  straggling 
and  pendulous,  which  also  corresponds  with  those  we  have 
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Umg  cultivated  as  the  Beunr^  Ranee ;  and  with  such  con- 
•flieting  evidence,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
decisicm.  So  fine  a  fruit  should  be  cultivated  everywhere ; 
and  to  settle  the  question,  we  have  ordered  several  trees  from 
Angers,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  immediately 
whether  we  are  cultivating  the  true  sort. 

The  Beurr^  Ranee  was  raised  at  Mons  by  the  late  M.  Har- 
denpont,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  pomologists  by 
Dr.  Yan  Mons. 

Sizcy  large,  about  five  inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half  in 
diameter ;  Form^  oblong,  or  obtuse  pyriform,  slightly  irreg- 
ular, with  an  uneven  surface ;  Skin^  thick,  dark  green,  some- 
what russeted  around  the  crown,«bronzed  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  covered  with  russet  specks;  Stem^  long,  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  moderately  stout,  straight,  and  oblique- 
ly inserted  in  a  small  shallow  cavity  on  the  obtuse  end ;  Eye^ 
medium  size,  open,  and  little  simk  in 'a  regular,  abruptly  de- 
pressed basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  thick ;  Flesh, 
greenish  white,  coarse,  melting,  buttery  and  juicy ;  Flavor , 
rich,  sugary,  highly  perfumed  and  delicious;  Core,  small 
near  the  crown ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  sharply  pointed.  Ripe 
from  January  to  May. 

142.     Vesouziere,  (Leon  le  Clerc.) 

The  Vesouziere  (fig,  14)  is  a  new  pear,  which  fruited 
recently,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  our  collection.  We 
find  no  description  of  it,  only  in  the  catalogues  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  cultivators,  where  it  is  named  as  a  small  pear, 
ripening  in  December  and  January. 

Our  trees  were  received  from  M.  Jamin,  of  Paris,  and  they 
have  now  fruited  two  seasons ;  and  though  the  fruit  ripened 
the  last  of  October,  or  early  part  of  November,  a  month 
before  the  time  above  stated,  we  do  not  doubt  its  being  the 
true  variety. 

The  Vesouziere  is  a  moderate  sized  firuit,  very  handsome 
in  appearance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  tree  is  of  a 
vigorous,  though  somewhat  irregular  habit,  and  grows  freely 
upon  the  quince.    It  appears  to  be  aii  abundant  bearer. 


IM  BmripHom^  ^  SMeai  VaHMm  qf  Pi 

8iz€^  iBedhim,  about  two  inches  deep^  and  two  and  a  half 
Ip  diameter ;  Porm^  loundish  oblate,  irregular,  with  a  nbhaA 
QX  angular  outhne,  laq[est  in  the  middle ;  jSSfem,  fair,  aaooth, 
kmon  yellow,  mottled  and  dotted  with  bright  red  on  thia 
flpinny  tide,  and  eoYored  with  minute  rnaaet  apecks ;  S^tm^ 
long,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  moderalalf 
slout,  and  inserted  ui  a  mther  deep,  open  cavity;  J7ye, 
Vediuqi  siae,  open,  and  little  depressed  in  a  rather  shaUoWi 


Fig,  li.     VtMouxurt. 

open  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  rounded,  short,  project- 

iog;   Fleshy  yellowidi  white,  coarse,  melting  and  juicy; 

Fiamrj  sweet,  agreeable,  little  perlfumed  and  fttie;   Cerei 

hu^e,  slightly  gritty ;  SeedSy  medium  size,  obovate,  Aarply 

pointed.     Ripe  in  November*   * 

•  * 

143.     BsuBu'  Millet,  (of  Angers.) 

The  Beurri  Millet  {fig.  15)  is  another  of  the  pears  which 
have  not  yet  fruited  in  American  collections,  but  of  which 
specimens  were  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  80- 
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eiety^  by H.,Leroy.  It  lis  a  aeWvariety,  raised  in  Ae  geodeli 
of  Uie  Horticultural  Society  of  Augers.  The  tree  is  stated 
to  be  of  a  fine  pyramidal  habit,  v^orous,  and  very  productive. 
The  firuit,  of  which  we  can  only  speak  personally,  is  of  itie 
mdiest  quality,  vinous,  r^frediing  and  delicious.  The  sp^i- 
Inten  was  in  fine  order,  and  the  conm^ttee  were  much  grati- 
fied to  find  these  new  varieties  sustaining  so  high  a  repulsftiolu 


Fig.  15.    BatrriMUkt. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  diameter;  Farm,  obovate,  or  obtusely  turbinate, 
regular,  large  vx  the  middle,  rouiHling  off  to  the  crown, 
which  is  small,  and  very  obtuse  at  the  stem;  Skin,  fair,* 
smooth,  dull  pale  yellow,  covered  with  lai^e,  pale  russet 
%fecks ;  Siem,  very  short,  stout,  and  mserted  m  a  small,  ccS^- 
liacted,  unev^y  formed  cavity;  Eye,  small,  open,  and 
Sbghtly  depressed  in  a  smaU,  diaUow  basin;  segments  f>f 
-the  celyx,  narrow^  medium  lengthy  Fle^h,  yellowish  while, 
teebai^  ajsd  vecyjuie^^ ;  jFVmo/i,  i^K  vinous,  perftilned  siid 
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delicious ;  Core,  small;  Seeds,  medium  size,  angular  pointed. 
Ripe  from  November  to  January. 

144.     DoTSNNE^  Du  CoMicE,  (of  Augors.) 

The  Doyenn6  du  Comice  (Jig.  16)  is  a  native  of  Angen, 
France,  and  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultuial 
Society  of  that  city.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  fruit,  resembling, 
more  than  any  other  pear  we  can  call  to  mind,  the  Swan's 


'  Fig,  16. '  Dofeimi  di  bondee. 

Orange.  It  is  a  large  fruit,  with  a  beautiful  yellow  skin,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  finest  varieties  recently  introduced. 
Though  the  specimen  had  been  gathered  more  than  a  month, 
yet  its  fine  qualities  were  readUy  perceived ;  it  showed  no 
disposition  to  rot  at  the  core,  and  its  fine  aroma  was  retained, 
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as  if  firesh  from  the  tree.     The  tree  has  a  pryamidal  habit, 
and  is  yigorous  and  productive. 

Size,  large,  aboat  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
and  a  half  in  diameter;  Fotth,  obtuse  pyramidal,  regular, 
largest  in  the  middle,  rounding  off  to  the  crown,  and  taper- 
iilg  to  the  stem ;  Skin,  ftir,  smooth,  pale  yellow,  russeted 
flpound  the  stem,  and  dotted  with  small  russet  specks ;  Stem, 
short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  straight,  and  obliquely 
inserted,  with  scarcely  any  cavity ;  Etfe,  medium  size,  open 
and  deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  large,  open,  regularly  formed 
basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short ;  Flesh,  yellowish,  very 
melting,  buttery  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  agreeably 
perfumed,  and  delicious ;  Core,  \BXge  ]  Seeds,  small,  dark. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November. 


AmT.  lY.     The  Flower  Garden:    On  the  Principles  of 
Chrouping  Colors,     By  H.  Bock. 

^  A  garden  is  a  work  of  art,  nsiiig  the  materialw  of  nature." 

The  grand  object  to  be  attained  in  the  formation  of  a  flower 
garden,  is  to  j^oduce  something  that  shall  be  pleasing  to  the 
mind,  and  therefore  it  must  be  beautiful  and  interesting.  Its 
interest  may  consist  in  the  variety  and  number  of  sorts  of 
plants  it  contains ;  the  individual  beauty  of  each ;  their  asso- 
ciations, their  relations  and  affinities  to  each  other;  their 
progressive  growth  and  ul^timate  maturity;  and  above  all, 
dieir  capabilities  of  adaptation  to  the  desired  end. 

The  principles  of  Beauty  have  been  defined  to  consist  of 
IMity,  Interest  and  Ui^ty ;  these  principles  include  conven- ' 
ience,  order,  neatness,  and  everything  that  conduces  to  the 
purpose  intended.  ^     '     * 

To  accord  with  the  t>rincipIesiQf  Ctility  and  Interest,  each 
of  the  materials  empb^ed  in  coiy  composition  must  show 
deariy  its  adaptatien  to^he  end  ill  view ;  for  however  plea0- 
mg  and  beautiful  a  thing  may  be  m  itself,  if  placed  in  a 
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position,  or  used  for  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  unsuited,  it  loses 
that  admiration  to  which  its  qualities  might  otherwise  have 
entitled  it.  In  a  flower  garden,  these  principles  may  be 
applied  alike  to  the  beds,  plants,  and  Ornaments ;  for  a  bed, 
which  in  an  appropriate  situation  would  excite  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  in  the  mind,  if  placed  where  it  was  unsuited,  would, 
on  the  contrary,  tend  to  produce  pity  and  disgust ;  and  the 
same  of  plants,  whether  in  respect  to  size,  color  or  qualities ; 
while  in  regard  to  ornaments,  instances  of  bad  taste  in  the 
employment  of  statues,  vases,  fountains,  etc.,  are  far  too  com- 
mon ;  and  we  may  not  unfrequently  see  a  Cupid  squirting 
water  from  his  mouth  in  the  midst  of  a  basin,  or  a  Diana 
going  a  hunting  among  flower  beds. 

Unitt. — The  first  principles  in  all  combinations,  whether 
in  lines,  forms,  colors  or  sounds,  is  that  of  producing  a  whole. 
"Congruity  of  style,  or  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  several 
parts  to  the  whole,  uniformity  of  character  and  harmony  of 
parts  with  the  whole,"  says  Repton,  "are  different  modes 
of  expressing  that  unity,  without  which  no  composition  can 
be  perfect.  Now  the  eye  can  only  see,  or  the  ear  hear,  one 
thing  at  a  time.  The  object  seen,  or  the  sound  heard,  may 
be  composed  of  various  minor  objects  or  sounds,  but  they 
must  all  be  united  or  blended  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  or  heard  at  one  time,  as  one  object,  or  as  one 
sound,*  in  order  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect : "  for 

"  Whate'er  its  essence,  or  whatever  its  name, 
Wbate'er  its  modcS;  'lis  still  in  all  the  same ; 
'Tis  jast  congraity  -ef  parts  combined, 
Must  please  the  sense,  and  satisfy  the  mbd.'' 

Every  composition  ought  to  consist  of  three  parts,  in  which 
the  central  part  ought  to  foe  the  leading  or  predominating 
feature,  and  to  which  the  others  ought  to  be  subservient ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  sides  must  bear  a  certain 
balance  or  proportion  to  each  other,  in  order  to  render  the 
Whole  symmetrical  and  satisfactory  to  the  mind. 

Contrast  and  variety  are  also  great  elements  in  beauty,  and 
may  be  displayed  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  beds,  and  in 
tfie  heights^  colors  and  habits  of  the  plants.     At  the  same 
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time,  due  hannony  must  prevail,  so  that  violence  is  not  done 
to  the  principles  of  unity  and  symmetry,  by  making  some  of 
the  beds  very  large,  and  the  rest  very  small ;  or  by  placing 
tall  plants  in  small  beds,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  the  size  of  the 
beds  should  decrease  in  gradation  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  and  the  height  of  the  plants  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  beds.  Their  general  dimensions,  also, 
shoidd  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole,  so  that 
we  may  not  produce  a  large  garden  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  very  small  beds,  or  a  small  garden  composed  of 
beds  of  a  large  size.  And  moreover  the  whole  garden  should 
not  only  be  in  hannony  in  all  its  parts,  but  should  also 
harmonize  with  the  surrounding  scenery;  and  as  a  flower 
garden  is  confessedly  an  artificial  object,  while  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  conceal  or  disguise  its  artificial  character, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  its  distinctiveness  or  individuality  ought 
to  be  maintained,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary,  when  placed 
amid  natural  scenery,  that,  in  order-  to  make  the  artificial 
harmonize  with  the  natural,  the  transition  from  the  regular 
lines  and  forms,  and  gardenesque  appearance  of  the  one,  to 
the  irregular  lines  and  forms,  and  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  other,  should  not  be  sudden  or  abrupt,  but  should  inter- 
mix with,  or  gradually  melt  into  each  other,  so  that  no 
definite  mark  may  exist  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins. 

To  proceed  with  the  arrangejnent  of  colors.  It  is  found 
that  in  nature  there  are  only  three  original  or  primary  colors, 
red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Prom  the  union  or  mixture  of  these 
three,  in  pairs,  all  other  colors  or  tints  are  produced.  Thus, 
yellow  and  blue  produce  green,  red  and  yellow  produce 
orange,  red  and  blue  produce  purple ;  and  by  varying  the 
mixture  and  degree  of  intensity  of  each,  all  other  colors  or 
tints  may  be  produced  at  pleasure. 

It  being  the  case  that  when  certain  colors  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  the  brilliancy  of  each  is  impaired,  and  a  disa- 
greeable or  discordant  effect  is  produced ;  while  on  the  contra- 
ry, when  certain  others  are  brought  in  contact,  the  brilliancy 
of  each  is  heightened,  and  a  pleasurable  effect  is  produced  in 
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Ihe  mind  by  the  haimony  or  concord  which  is  found  if 
exist,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  chords  in  musici.  U  has 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  especially  by  Ohevriml,  th«fc 
it  is  the  opposite  or  comjA^mentary  colors,  whidz,  whM 
placed  together,  produce  harmony,  and  thus  we  hare  at  onee 
a  principle  for  our  guidance ;  and  I  as  believe  it  will  be  air 
mitted  that  in  flower  gardening  it  is  to  the  greatest  bnlUaney 
tjiat  we  ought  to  aim,  it  follows  that  we  should  bring  only 
those  colors  together  which  afford  the  greatest  contiasft  with 
each  other,  and  not  as  some  have  recommended,  those  Ifaat 
will  subdue  each  other's  brightness ;  for  however  necessary 
this  may  be  in  dress  or  interior  decorations,  I  cannot  imagine 
a  case  in  flower  gardening  where  the  slightest  necessity  exists 
for  its  practice. 

The  foliowiog  is  a  simple  method  of  finding  the  o^mHe 
color  of  any  other  we  may  wish  to  emid.oy: — Form  My 
number  of  concentric  circles,  divide  the  first  into  three  parts, 
the  second  into  six,  the  third  into  twelve,  and  so  on  indefir 
nitely ;  then  in  the  first,  place  the  three  primary  colors,  rod, 
blue  and  yellow,  and  the  same  in  the  adjoining  spaces  in  the 
second  circle ;  in  the  alternate  spaces  of  the  second,  plaee 
the  mixtures  as  above  mentioned,  which  wiU  then  contain 
red,  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  it  will  be  found 
that,  red  is  opposite  to  green,  purple  to  yellow,  and  bbie  lo 
orange;  by  continuing  the  same  process  through  another 
circle,  we  shall  have  twelve  different  shades  of  col<»,  and  so 
on  indefinitely. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,,  in  gardening,  white  is  sub- 
stituted for  green,  for  which  it  answers  the  purpose  even 
better,  for  white  being  merely  the  absoice  <rf  color,  it  may 
be  used  to  separate  any  two  discordant  colors. 

In  apjdying  these  principles  to  the  grouping  of  colors  in 
flower  gardens,  we  first  attend  to  the  ground  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  laid  donfn  ].  that  is,  whether  on  tuif  or  on 
gravel,  and  if  on  the  former,  which  is  what  is  called  a  cold 
cdor ;  the  warm  tints,  reds  and  yellows,  ought  to  pieTsil,  in 
order  to  be  rnore  effective  by  the  contrast ;  but  if  on  ^nirely 
which  is  itself  of  a  warm  color,  blues  and  gieejis  should 
predominate.  , 
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In  a  linear  arrangeoient  the  foUowing  may  be  the  order  of 
necesBion : — Red,  white,  blue,  orange,  purple,  yellow,  rose, 
white,  pale  blue,  orange  scarlet,  indigo,  straw  or  lemon  color, 
aaaroon  os  claret  white,  scarlet,  etc.  In  a  circular  arrange- 
ment, with  a  central  bed  surrounded  by  others,  we  may  take 
any  color  for  the  centre,  and  in  the  others,  {dace  those  colors 
which  afford  the  greatest  contrast ;  for  instance,  supposing 
a  group  of  five  surrounding  a  white  centre,  they  may  be 
acarlet,  blue,  orange,  rose  and  purple ;  with  the  centre  blue, 
those  surrounding  may  be  (grange,  white,  scarlet,  ydlow, 
jppse ;  with  a  yellow  centre,  the  others  may  be  purple,  pink, 
blue,  white,  red ;  the  centre  red,  the  others  may  be  purple, 
yellow,  blue,  orange,  white,  and  so  cm.  Another  method  of 
grouping  produces  a  good  effect,  where  the  surrounding 
masses  are  all  of  the  same  cofer,  with  the  complementary 
odor  in  the  centre ;  and  also  in  single  beds,  where  the  margin 
and  the  centre  are  respectiyely  of  contrasted  colors,  as  yellow 
margined  with  purple,  or  the  contrary,  red  with  white,  etc. 
Another  method  sometimes  adopted  for  large  beds  is  to  have 
2ones  of  various  colors,  and  supposing  the  centre  to  be  whitef 
the  first  zone  may  be  scarlet,  second  purple,  third  yellow, 
fourth  blue,  fifth  orange,  etc. ;  always  taking  care  to  finish 
w^  a  warm  odor  if  the  bed  is  on  turf,  and  a  cold  color  if 
on  gmvel. 

In  a  geometrical  flower  garden  it  is,  of  course,  unpossible 
so  to  make  the  arrangement  but  that  some  colors,  oAer  than 
contrasted,  shall  be  in  contiguity ;  all  that  we  can  do,  there- 
fose,  ia  to  take  care  that  each  bed  shall  have  at  least  one 
other  of  its  comfdementary  color  in  contact  with  it;  and 
when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  same,  or 
discordant  colors,  if  we  use  alternately  dark  and  light  tints, 
Ike  ill  effect  will  be  in  great  pert  counteracted  j  and  in  tibia 
way  we  may  anange  varieties  of  the  same  genus,  as  dahlias 
or  verbenas,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  primary  colors  do 
Mt  occur. 

In  aeleeliBg  plants  for  Sower  gardenii:^  purposes,  thfoo 
9»Uli08  most  be  sought  fiw,  viz. : — ^The  time  of  flowering, 
the  height,  and  color;  and  even  with  our  great  inereaasd 
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resources,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  difficulty  to  provide  a 
sufficiency  of  sorts  containing  the  desired  requisites  for  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  proportioning  the  height  of  plants  to  the  size  of  the 
beds,  the  following  rule  appears  to  be  tolerably  ccnrect:-— 
That  the  plants  ought  not  to  exceed  six  inches  in  height  in  a 
bed  eighteen  inches  wide,  nor  increase  more  than  six  inches 
for  every  foot  that  the  beds  increase  in  width. 

The  best  time  to  determine  upon  future  arrangements  is 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower ;  as  we  can  then  observe  the 
suitability  of  each  sort,  and  the  effect  of  different  combina- 
tions, as  also  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  altera- 
tions, either  in  heights  or  colors,  and  by  making  notes,  and 
sketching  out  rules  for  our  future  guidance,  and  at  the  same 
time  availing  ourselves  of  every  new  variety  or  species  that 
may  be  suitable,  we  may  then  be  enabled  to  progress  in 
improvement  from  year  to  year,  without  limitation. 

Hawthorn  Orove,  Dorchester,  March  6,  1862. 


Abt.  y.  FhricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican  Collections. 

New  Scarlet  Qeraniums. — ^Few  plants  are  so  admiraUy 
adapted  for  bedding  out,  or  planting  in  masses  in  the  border, 
as  the  Scarlet  geraniums.  They  flower  profusely  from  June 
until  checked  by  the  frost ;  and  the  brilliant  effect  which 
ihey  produce  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  plants.  Until 
within  a  year  or  two,  however,  the  kinds  have  been  tail 
or  rambling  growers,  and  less  suited,  from  their  gross  habit, 
to  some  situations  in  which  they  have  been  planted  than  the 
verbenas.  But  this  objection  has  been  overcome;  through 
the  efforts  of  cultivators,  a  class  of  plants  has  been  produced 
from  the  old  sorts,  not  only  of  a  dwarf  and  compact  habit, 
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and  much  more  profuse  flowering,  but  the  colors  have  been 
▼aried  in  tints,  now  ranging  from  white  to  the  most  fiery 
scarlet ;  and  besides  this,  an  additional  charm  has  been  giyen 
them  in  the  texture,  size,  and  coloring  of  the  foliage ;  some 
being  of  various  shades  of  clear  green,  others  green  with 
brownish  tints,  while  others  have  still  an  emerald  ground 
deeply  edged  with  white. 

The  English  cultivators  have  accomplished  all  this  within 
a  few  years ,-  and  their  gardens  have  been  correspondingly 
enriched  by  these  additions.  Our  own  collections  have,  how- 
evar,  until  the  last  year,  received  but  few  of  these  new  kinds; 
but  we  are  gratified  to  see  that  many  of  the  best  are  now 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  amateurs.  Messrs.  Thorbum 
A^  Co.,  of  New  York,  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Bell, 
of  Lowell,  have  each  imported  and  propagated,  and  now 
offer  many  fine  ones  for  sale.  Two  of  the  best  are  Flower 
of  the  Day  and  Cerise  Unique,  both  dwarf  and  compact  in 
habit,  and  profuse  bloomers ;  the  former  has  an  elegant  green 
and  white  foliage,  and  the  latter  a  brown  and  green  one. 
Mr.  Bell  exhibited  the  Flower  'of  the  Day  last  year,  and  it 
was  much  admired. 

Recently  a  new  one  has  been  raised  called  Hendersentt ;  a 
pore  white-flowered  one,  of  the  scarlet  class.  It  is  described 
as  '<  ejttremely  novel  in  its  way,  gives  very  handsome  trusses 
of  elegant  white  flowers,  forming  a  grand  contrast  to  the 
splendid  rich  scarlet  flowers  of  the  parent  class,  which  must 
render  it  a  great  acquisition."  This  is  very  rare,  and  has  not 
yet,  we  believe,  been  introduced. 

Verbenas. — In  addition  to  our  own  seedlings,  which  we 
have  before  noticed,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  a  descrip- 
tion in  our  next,  several  new  English  and  French  varieties 
have  been  imported.  The  following  we  find  in  Mr.  G.  C. 
Thorbum's  new  catalogue  for  1862 : — 

Beauty  of  Corbeille,'(Chauvier,)  rosy  lilac,  fine  eye. 

j3ritish  Queen,  (Smith,)  pearly  White,  rosy  purple  centre. 

Eliza,  (Smith,)  bluiah  lilac,  purple  centre,  pink  eye. 

Enchantress,  (Smith,)  rosy  pink,  lemon  eye. 

Exquisita,  (Smith,)  rosy  lilac,  centre  white,  lemon  eye.- 
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Grandis,  (Smith,)  salmon  rose,  lemon  eye. 

Madame  Olouet,  (Dufoy,)  rosy  lilac,  crimson  eye. 

Mrs.  Mills,  (Turner,)  dark  blue,  purple  eye. 

Magnificent,  (Jackson,)  rich  rose. 

Viscata,  (Nichols,)  purple  crimson,  dark  centre,  yellow  eye. 

•  Seedling  Camellias. — Great  accessions  have  been  made 
to  our  list  of  American  seedlings,  which  already  dispute  iSie 
palm  of  excellence  with  the  finest  of  the  Belgian  and  Italian 
varieties. 

Mr.  Kurtz,  an  amateur  of  Baltimore,  has  raised  two  very 
fine  seedlings;  one  a  blush,  distinctly  striped  with  pink,  finily 
imbricated  to  the  centre ;  and  the  other  a  deep  rich  rose, 
double,  and  finely  imbricated. 

Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  have  produced  several  exquisile  ones, 
particularly  distinct  and  entirely  new  in  color;  one  a  pure 
white,  elegantly  flaked  with  crimson,  with  a  petal  as  entire 
and  perfect  as  can  be  imagined,  and  imbricated  to  the  very 
centre ;  another,  a  dark  maroon ;  and  a  third,  a  crimson  scar- 
let ;  both  remarkable  for  form  and  petal. 

Mr.  Wilder  has  a  fine  new'  one,  of  similar  color  to  Wilderf, 
but  larger,  and  much  fuller  and  better  formed,  though  not  so 
good  a  petal ;  he  has  also  others  of  less  merit,  but  far  superior 
to  many  of  the  foreign  kinds  which  have  had  a  high  repu- 
tation. 

Messrs.  Winship  &  Co.  have  also  a  seedling  very  handsome, 
something  in  the  way  of  Duchess  of  Orleans,  but  rather 
better,  being  a  freer  bloomer. 

Already  many  of  the  American  seedlings  have  the  highest 
reputation  in  Europe,  and  these  recent  varieties  will  add 
greatly  to  the  merit  of  our  productions^  and  render  them 
more  eagerly  sought  after  by  amateurs  of  this  splendid  flower. 

New  Heliotropes. — Corymbosum,  Gem,  lilacina,  and  rep- 
tans,  are  the  names  of  four  new  ones;  the  latter  was 
exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  1860, 
and  described  as  of  the  most  "extraordinary  perfume,  and 
highly  desirable  for  a  bouquet."  Each  of  these  are  great 
improvements  on  the  old  ones. 
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166.  iMPAVnSNS   CORNl'OERA  Hook.       HoRN  BEARING  BaLSAM. 

(BalsaminacetB.)     Ceylon. 

A  tender  annual ;  irowinc  three  feet  klrh  i  with  rose  and  Grimaon  flowers ;  appearlnc  all  anm- 
aer  \  Increaaed  by  aeeda  \  growa  In.a  good  rtch  soil.    Bou  Mag..  US8,  tab.  4121. 

A  new  and  pretty  Balsamine,  raised  from  seeds  received  at 
Kew  gardens,  where  it  flowered  all  last  summer  and  au- 
tomn,  grown  in  the  stove  or  hot  house.  In  our  climate  it 
would  most  likely  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  common 
balsam.  The  leaves  are  large  and  long,  and  the  flowers 
^ypear  at  the  axils,  and  are  of  a  pale  rose,  tinged  with  crim- 
son. If  it  does  not  ripen  seeds  it  may  readily  be  increased 
by  cuttings.     (Bot  Mag,,  Jan.) 

167.  Machjbramthk^ra  tanacetito^ia  De  Cand.    Tanace- 

TDX-LEAVED  M ACHARANTHERA.      {CompOsUetB.)     NcW  McxicO. 

A  hair  hardy  Meanlal }  growing  two  Ibet  high  *,  with  purpliah  flowen ;  appearing  all  anmmer  \ 
laaeaaed  by  leeds ;  grown  In  any  good  soiL   Boi.  Mag.»  1652*  tab.  4621. 

An  aster-like  looking  plant,  with  showy  purple  flowers 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  fine  tansy-like  foliage^ 
It  has  a  procumbent,  half  shrubby  habit,  with  branching 
stems,  and  a  slightly  downy  foliage.  Originally  seen  by 
Humboldt  in  cultivated  gardens  in  Mexico,  but  found  by  Dr. 
Wright,  in  New  Mexico,  who  sent  seeds  to  Kew.  It  flowers 
all  the  summer  months.     {^Boi.  Mag,,  Jan.) 

168.  Ranu'nculus  cortus£fo^lius  Willd.    Cortusa-lbavbi> 

Buttercup.     ( RanunculacecB, )     Madeira. 

A  half  hardy  perennial  \  growing  two  to  Ibur  Ibet  high ;  with  yellow  flowerii,  appearing  In  aam- 
mer;  increaaed  by  diviaion  of  the  roota  and  aeeda*,  grown  in  good  rich  aoi I.  Bot.  Mag..  1S92» 
tA.4625. 

*<  Unquestionably  the  handsomest  of  all  buttercups  yet 
known  to  botanists.  The  flowers  are  not  only  large,  more  than 
two  inches  across,  but  of  a  singularly  glossy  yellow  color ;  and 
although  a  native,  as  it  would  seem,  exclusively  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  and  of  Madeira,  it  is  quite  hardy.  "  The  leaves 
are  large,  orbicular  and  reniform,  three  to  £ve  lobed,  and  the 
stem,  branches  and  leaves  are  hairy.  Flowers  in  panicles. 
At  Kew  it  has  been  treated  as  a  half-hardy  plant,  being  kept 
in  a  frame  during  winter.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Abt.  1.  Rural  Homes y  or  Sketches  of  Houses  suited  to 
American  Country  Life,  with  Original  PlanSy  Designs^ 
<5*c.  By  Gervase  Wheeler.  1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  298.  New 
York,  1851. 

The  improvement  in  the  rural  architecture  of  the  country 
is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  been  the  least  observing  of  its 
progress,  or  who  feels  any  interest  or  desire  to  see  a  more 
refined  style  of  building  take  the  place  of  our  common  counr 
try  houses.  To  architectural  works  we  owe  much  of  this 
improvement ;  and  hence  we  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  any 
book,  however  so  little  it  may  aid  in  this  progress,  provided 
it  leads  in  the  right  way,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
'beautiful,  a  better  knowledge  of  fitness  and  expression,  and 
a  purer  taste  for  true  art. 

It  has  been  the  fault  in  regard  to  most  of  our  American 
Works  on  architecture,  that  they  have  been  mere  compilations 
upon  ihe  subject,  with  an  abundance  of  nice  plans,  never 
carried  into  execution ;  which  are  taking  to  the  eye,  and 
look,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  says,  "  sweetly  pretty  on  paper,"  but 
have  little  other  merit.  They  can  rarely  be  put  to  the  test 
of  execution ;  and  if  they  can,  only  at  an  expense  of  three 
times  the  sum  at  which  they  are  estimated.  v 

Now  we  shall  not  deny  that  there  is  merit  in  works  even 
of  this  description  j  they  lead  to  the  study  of  Rural  Art,  they 
awaken  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  in  the  end  cause  good 
results.  In  the  infancy  of  an  art^  for  it  can  be  only  in  its 
infancy  with  us,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  more  ; 
but  as  its  practice  becomes  more  extended,  as  country  houses 
spring  up  with  a  rapidity  never  before  known,  we  may  antici- 
pate more  thorough,  detailed,  and  useful  treatises;  laying 
down  the  principles  of  true  taste,  and  their  application  to  all 
the  conditions  of  cottage,  villa,  or  suburban  building. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Wheeler  is  something  of  this  character. 
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We  cannot  admit  that  we  like  all  the  plans  he  has  given, 
though  they  are  nearly  all  copies  of  such  as  have  been  erected 
under  his  care.  A  few  are  excellent,  particularly  the  suburb- 
an villa,  page  107,  while  one  or  two  are  but  little  to  our 
taste. 

It  is  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and  its  common- 
sense,  practical  character  which  pleases  us  most.  The  views 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  site  for  houses, 
general  arrangements,  the  suitableness  of  materials  to  partic- 
ular styles,  and  his  concluding  observations  on  architecture 
as  a  fine  art,  its  influence  on  the  mind,  heart,  &c.,  each 
treated  upon  in  separate  chapters,  are  highly  valuable ;  and 
though  not  particularly  new,  are  discussed  in  a  familiar  and 
pleasing  manner,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  individual 
about  to  build. 

We  select  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  style.  The 
first  is  on  the  essential  characters  of  the  Gothic  style. 

Another  style,  for  which  wood  is  a  suitable  material,  is  that  called 
"Gothic." 

Unfortunately,  this  beautiful  and  eminently  rural  style  has  been  vulgar^ 
ized  and  greatly  abused ;  and  I  know  that  many  persons  of  pure  taste  are 
hence  frightened  when  the  idea  of  "  Gothic"  is  presented  to  them  as  the 
style  suggested  for  their  home. 

Excuse  me  now,  if  I  speak  a  little  scientifically.  Gothic  is  an  architec- 
toral  classification  of  principles  of  erection  now  determined  simply  to  mean 
poinUdy  in  contradistinction  to  those  principles  which  recognized  rectangu- 
lar lines  as  their  fundamental  basis ;  thus  classic  architecture,  as  it  is  called, 
with  its  upright  columns  and  pilasters,  and  its  entablature  and  cornice  rest- 
ing^ on  them  at  right  angles,  or  springing  from  them  in  semicircular  curves 
18  very  easily  distinguished  from  that  style  which  has  its  lines  all  tending 
upwards  to  a  point,  and  of  which  its  curves,  in  every  instance,  meet  in  a 
point  The  different  periods  at  which  certain  styles  of  pointed  architecture 
prevailed,  give  the  name  to  its  various  classes  now  in  use.  Rural  Gothic 
is  wrought  out  from  these  different  styles,  and  though  the  peculiarities  of 
each  period  of  pointed  architecture  are  very  marked,  they  have  become 
universally  so  blended  in  i^odem  domestic  architecture,  a  description  of  the 
points  of  difference  in  each  period  is  scarcely  needed. 

But  the  great  principle  upon  which  all  were  based,  and  in  which  all 
agreed,  was  reality :  every  form  of  even  the  simplest  moulding ;  every  line 
and  portion  of  the  building  was  contrived  exactly  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended ;  and  in  this  we  will  gladly  follow  the  mighty  artist- 
minds  of  old,  while  we  scorn  the  petty  trickery  of  servilely  copying  a  bit 
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here  and  there  of  their  immortal  works,  and  leaving  imiioticed  the  inhen 
principle  which  made  each  hit  of  detail  heantifal. 

A  Gothic  honee,  then,  is  a  hailding,  the  character  of  whose  architectore 
is  distinguished  bjr  the  upward  direction  of  its  leading  lines,  and  by  such 
curves  as  majr  he  introduced  meeting,  or  having  a  tendency  to  meet,  in  a 
point  It  may  he  highly  ornamental,  or  left  perfectly  simple ;  but  true  taste 
will  he  outraged  if  ornament,  beautifbl  as  it  may  he  in  itself,  is  introduced 
idiere  it  does  not  serve  some  purpose  of  construction. 

The  gables,  and  the  windows,  and  the  doors,  and  the  veranda,  and  ombra, 
may  all  be  decorated  as  richly  as  ydfi  like ;  but  it  must  be  their  composing 
parts  that  receive  the  decoration ;  there  must  be  no  ornamental  work  stuck 
on  here  and  there  without  meaning  and  use :  too  much  ornamental  wood- 
work about  a  house,  any  way,  is  a  nuisance,  and  a  source  of  continued  ex- 
pense. 

In  arranging  the  outlines  of  your  plan  upon  the  ground,  the  selection  of 
wood  as  the  material  will  permit  of  a  more  varied  and  irregular  shape  than 
stone  or  brick,  the  comers,  which,  in  mason-work,  add  so  considerably  to 
the  expense,  not  being  a  source  of  greater  outlay.  But  irregular  outline  on 
the  ground  is  apt  to  involve  intricacy  of  roof ;  be  therefore  thoroughly  satis- 
fied the  latter  is  going  to  give  you  no  trouble  before  you  coounence. 

Dormer  windows  on  the  roof  are  greatly  in  favor  with  those  who  design 
Gothic  houses.  Unless  they  are  clear  above  the  eaves,  so  as  to  allow  the 
eaves*  gutters  to  run  below  them  in  unbroken  line,  they  will,  in  heavy  rains 
or  after  a  thaw,  be  sources  of  great  trouble. 

A  very  pretty  effect  may  be  attained  by  cutting  off  the  comers  of  the 
shingles  before  nailing  them  on,  or  by  rounding  them  off,  or  giving  them 
any  other  form  that  will  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  an  ornamental  pattern  on  the  roof.  The  covering  of  the  veranda  is  gen- 
erally of  metal,  but  where  the  slope  will  allow  similar  shingles  to  be  used, 
the  effect  is  not  only  more  pleasing,  but  the  chambers  whose  windows  ovev- 
look,  are  less  exposed  to  the  radiated  heat  from  the  large  surface  of  metal 
Jielow. 

Those  who  have  noticed  recently-erected  Gothic  country  houses,  will 
probably  remember  that  the  windows  seemed  a  source  of  some  difficulty ; 
they  were  either  ordinary  sash  windows,  that  did  not  seem  to  harmonize 
with  the  house,  or  they  were  such  as  gave  great  trouble  to  the  inmates.  I 
would  advise,  where  the  character  of  open  traceiy  is  attempted  to  be  given, 
that  it  be  made  solidly  and  as  a  fixture  outside;  being,  in  fact,  as  it  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be,  the  ornamental  support  of  the  lintel  above ;  and 
that  the  part  filled  with  glass  be  behind  and  independent,  having,  however, 
divisions  similar  in  character  to  the  outer  frame.  This  method  of  executing 
an  ornamental  window  will,  I  think,  be  found  productive  of  more  external 
and  internal  effect,  and  certainly  remedies  the  difiiculties  I  have,  in  the 
course  of  my  experience,  found  to  exist 

The  next  is  his  advice  to  persons  about  to  build. 

The  ri|^t  to  look  upon  beautiful  scenery,  is  a  privilege  all  possess  in 
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eomaum:  thoee  whose  means  have  enabled  them  to  claim  ownetBhip  m 
flome  lovely  garden-spot  of  this  beautiful  coantty,  have  no  right  to  mar  the 
fiur  harmony  of  nature  by  the  intrusion  of  a  discord  of  their  own.  The 
purchasers  of  land,  therefore,  in  the  country,  cannot,  in  building  themselves 
a  home,  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations  so  entirely  as  many  would 
have  us  suppose.  A  man  has  no  right  to  disfigure  some  noble  scene  by  an 
unharmonious  dwelling:  how  often  this  has  been  done,  those  who  have 
rambled  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  (this  but  as  an  example  near  home) 
can  testify.  Congruity  between  home  and  landscape  is  secured  by  no 
necessarily-increased  expenditure.  On  the  contrary,  those  buildings  of 
most  economical  and  simple  character  generally  possess  the  charm  of  fitness 
which  costly  structures  attempt  in  vain. 

Undoubtedly,  the  excellence  and  charm  of  a  home  consist  in  the  perfect 
keeping  of  the  artificial  construction  with  the  natural  objects  ami  the  scen- 
ezy  around.  The  uniform  Palladian  Villa,  that  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
mountain  gorge,  or  beside  the  rocky  glen  and  leaping  torrent,  will  be  per- 
fectly in  congruity  with  broad  lawns,  grouped  trees^  smooth,  widely-streteh- 
ing  glades,  and  the  placid  lake.  This  perfect  congruity  between  homo  and 
scenery  would  be  easy  of  attainment,  if  the  operations  of  deciding  the  char* 
acter  and  arrangement  of  the  building  were  less  mechanical.  The  owner 
of  the  ground  is  generally  content,  if  the  builder  to  whom  he  shows  his 
plans  tells  him  he  can  dfeliver  to  him,  by  a  certain  day,  and  for  so  much 
money,  a  house  like  the  one  delineated.  How  have  these  plans  been  prob- 
ably obtained  ?  If  the  gentleman  or  lady  about  to  build  possess  at  all  a 
literaiy,  or  even  only  a  picture-book-loving  taste,  some  ^  Architectural  De- 
sign-Book for  the  Million"  has  been  turned  over,  and,  after  many  tea-table 
discussions  upon  the  merits  of  the  "  Swiss  Cottage"  style,  the  *<  Anglo-Nor- 
man," the  **  Etruscan,"  or  the  *'  Castellated  Gothic,"  some  pretty  picture- 
house  has  been  selected.  Armed  with  that,  an  architect  from  the  city  has 
been  called  upon,  the  picture  sbown  to  him,  the  ground-plan  of  the  house 
detennined,  and,  finally,  a  ^  set  of  drawings"  engaged  to  be  furnished  by  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  stipulated  price. 

Probably  even  this  small  call  upon  profeesional  aid  would  not  have  been 
made,  had  not  the  builder  advised  to  get  some  '*  architect"  to  ^'  draft  the 
plans,"  knowing  that  even  the  most  wretchedly  slender  skeleton  of  a  plan, 
if  framed  by  a  draughtsman,  will  be  easier  to  work  from  than  the  artistic 
performances  of  the  amateur  employer.  The  architect  has  neither  a  voice 
nor  an  interest  in  the  matter, — ^the  drawings  are  ordered  and  paid  for,  as  a 
bale  of  goods.  He  has  not  seen  the  sppt  selected  for  the  building ;  knows 
nothing  of  the  tastes  or  habits  of  life  of  ittf  future  occupants,  and  is  natu- 
rally only  desirous  to  get  the  job  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  knowing,  by 
past  experience,  that,  should  he  venture  any  departure  firom  the  instructions 
given  him, — ^however  essential  they  may,  to  his  cultivated  judgment,  seem, 
— ^the  drawings  will  probably  be  returned  to  him  for  conection,  and  his  1»» 
bor  lost  How  tame,  common-place,  and  unsuitable  the  building  must  be, 
when  erected,  my  readers  will  be  able  to  judge.  What,  then,  should  be 
done? 
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The  building  should,  even  to  its  minutest  detail,  be  studied  and  deter- 
mined on  the  spot ;  and  an  architect  who  has  the  interests  of  his  noble  sci- 
ence at  heart,  will  always  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  this  very  first  step. 
Both  the  architect  and  the  contemplator  of  the  building  must  be  guided  by 
such  simple  rules  as  I  will  here  attempt  to  state.  Endeavor  first  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  suggesting  influences  of  the  spot  If  the  range  of  vision 
be  limited,  the  scenery  quiet,  and  possessing  a  self-contained  charm  of 
beauty  or  grandeur  complete  in  itself,  the  character  of  the  house  may  be 
left  more  to  the  bent  of  the  owner's  taste,  than  were  the  building  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  an  extended  range  of  landscape, — a  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  beauties  around.  If  the  first  be  the  case,  the  house, — governed, 
however,  by  certain  rules, — may  be  more  fancifully  developed,  more  profuse 
in  details,  and  more  whimsical,  than  in  a  situation  like  the  latter.  There 
every  outline  must  accord  with  the  prevailing  character  of  the  natural  forms 
around,  and  the  details  and  architectural  features  must  be  bolder,  more 
marked  and  expressive,  in  order  to  be  defined  by  the  eye  that  views  them 
after  a  scale  formed  upon  the  bold  fragments  of  nature's  architecture. 
These  considerations  are  the  text  from  which  all  rules  for  the  choice  of 
styles  may  be  deduced.  General  outlines  and  efiects,  rather  than  minutite 
of  details,  are  to  be  studied,  to  secure  congruity  between  art  and  nature ; 
the  niceties  of  particular  styles  are  only  to  be  so  att,ended  to  that  they  may 
not  conflict  with  the  first  great  truth  of  harmony  of  the  general  masses. 
Almost  any  style  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  be  made  suitable  for  a  given 
location;  and  there  are  few  modern  styles  that  may  not  architecturally  be 
moulded  to  the  requirements  demanded. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Wheeler's  Rural 
Homes  as  every  way  worthy  of  attentive  perusal. 


Art.  II.  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 
England.  Being  No.  3  of  Putnam's  Semimonthly  Libra- 
ry for  Travellers  and  the  Fireside.  1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  246 : 
New  York,  1852. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  small  but  rather  interesting  volume 
of  an  American  farmer,  detailing  his  personal  views  of  Eng- 
lish husbandry,  as  observed  in  a  leisure  journey  "  a-foot " 
through  the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  a  home  knowledge  of 
the  system,  practice,  and  progress  of  English  farming,  and 
the  character,  condition,  and  general  intelligence  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  population.  The  author,  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmstead,  of 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  is  one  of  our  young  farmers, 
enthusiastic  in  his  pursuit  of  the  profession,  and  though 
conversant  with  what  has  been  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Col- 
man,  and  other  authors,  respecting  the  amateur  agriculturists 
of  England,  he  was  desirous  to  learn  more  of  the  ordinary 
practices  of  cultivation  prevailing  among  those  who  laid  no 
claim  to  the  appelation  of  "high  farming." 

We  are  pleased  to  see  a  volume  of  this  kind  find  its  way 
to  the  public  through  such  a  cheap  source  as  Mr.  Putnam's 
Semimonthly  Library.  In  any  other  manner  it  would  fail  to 
reach  half  the  number  of  readers  that  it  will  noAv  do.  Every 
farmer  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered ;  and  those  who  have  no  other  interest  in  agriculture 
than  its  advancement  of  our  natural  prosperity,  cannot  fail  to 
find  it  a  very  pleasant  "travelling"  or  "fireside"  companion, 
from  the  insight  which  it  gives  into  the  manners,  the  habits, 
and  natural  character  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a 
country  from  which  we  have  descended,  and  from  whose 
system  of  husbandry  we  have  copied  so  much. 

We  had  marked  several  extracts  which  we  had  intended 
to  copy,  but  as  we  have  little  room  to  spare,  we  ^  must 
content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  as  an  interesting 
volume  to  the  farmer  or  general  reader. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  J^oiices. 

Cultivation  of  Bigno.ma  jasmimoides. — ^Among  the  many  favorites  of 
recent  introduction  into  our  plant  houses,  few  are  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion than  the  Fuchsia-like  Begonia.  Its  graceful  habit,  tlie  brilliant  color 
of  the  flowers,  thj  short  time  required  to  have  plants  in  a  blooming  state, 
and  the  abundance  with  which  its  blossons  are  produced,  render  it  worthy 
of  universal  cultivation.  To  those  with  whom  winter-flowering  plants  are 
in  demand,  this  Begonia  will  be  found  indispensable,  and  when  well  grown 
and  bloomed  it  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  esteemed. 

The  plant  being  a  favorite  with  me,  I  aim  to  have  it  in  flower  the  whole, 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  to  secure  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
propagate  at  two  different  seasons.    In  the  first  instance,  cuttings  are  ob> 
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tained  in  the  beguming  of  Febraaiyy  selecting  young  healthy  pieeeSi  sneh 
as  are  not  over  full  of  sap,  and  which  are  rather  finn ;  these  strike  freely, 
inserted  rather  thickly  around  the  sides  of  5-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  a 
close  warm  frame  where  the  bottom  heat  is  about  75^  or  80^,  Any  light 
sandy  soil  will  answer.  I  generally  use  equal  parts  of  silver  sand  and  leaf 
mould,  the  latterkpassed  through  a  fine  sieve  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
sand.  When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  the  case  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  5-inch  pots,  and  replaced 
in  the  propagating  frame,  and  if  they  can  have  the  assistance  of  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  all  the  better.  When  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  shift 
into  8-inch  ones,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  shady  comer  of  the  stove,  or 
wherever  it  may  be  convenient,  provided  a  temperature  of  from  60^  to  65^ 
is  maintained,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  kept  up ;  but  unless  they  occupy  a 
shady  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  screen  them  from  the  midday  sun,  aa 
this  species  is  rather  impatient  of  bright  sunshine,  and  if  thus  exposed,  it 
loses  that  fine  glossy  appearance  which  the  foliage  presents  when  in  vigor- 
ous health.  When  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  a  little  clear  manure- 
water  will  be  beneficial;  and  they  should  be  syringed  with  pure  water, 
morning  and  evening,  fiy  the  middle  of  June,  they  will  require  a  final  shift 
into  13 -inch  pots,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  make  vigorous  growth. 
With  regard  to  stopping,  they  merely  require  to  have  any  over-luxuriant 
shoot  stopped,  when  it  has  attained  the  desired  height,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  induce  the  formation  of  lateral  branches,  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  produced.  The  stronger  shoots  should  be  supported  by  neal 
stakes,  and  tied  out,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  side  shoots  which  are  to  pro^ 
duce  the  flowers.'  Managed  in  this  way  they  form  fine  bushy  plants,  comr 
mence  })looniing  in  October,  and  continue  in  flower  till  March,  or  even  later, 
if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50^  or  55^ 

A  second  lot  of  cuttings  should  be  got  in  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  treated  as  the  first,  except  that  after  the  second  shift,  which  they  should 
receive  in  September,  they  may  remam  in  8-inch  pots  till  February.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  they  should  occupy  a  situation  near  the  glass,  where  the 
temperature  may  average  from  50^  to  60**.  Early  in  February  a  portion  of 
the  plants  may  be  shifted  into  13-inch  pots,  after  which  a  slight  increase  of 
heat  will  be  essential  to  their  well  doing,  but  when  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature  at  this  early  season,  they  should  receive  a]l  the  light  that'  it  is 
possible  to  give  them.  As  the  plants  progress  in  growth,  they  must  receive 
attention  in  the  way  of  stoppiiig  and  tyiqg,  and  when  the  pots  become  full 
of  roots  they  should  be  watered  frequentiy  with  clear  manure.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  plants,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  their  winter  pots,  and  encoun- 
aged  with  a  slight  increase  of  temperature,  will  flower  at  an  earlier  period 
than  those  which  occupy  larger  pots,;  or  they  may  be  left  in  a  cool  place 
until  the  middle  of  March,  and  thenshifled.to  form  a  succession  to  those 
shifted  in  February. 

This  Begonia  may  be  removed  to  a  conservatory,  when  in  flower,  where 
it  will  continue  to  produce  a  constant  succession  of  blossoms  during  several 
months ;  but  unless  the  conservatoiy  is  treated  something  like  an  interme- 
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diate  licNifle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in  the  wannest  corner, 
and  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  correntB  of  cold  air;  a  sitaation 
wfaeie  they  can  receive  abundance  of  Hght,  without  being  exposed  to  tiie 
direct  rays  of  the  midday  snn  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  have  the  flowers 
well  col<»ed.  After  the  blooming  season  is  over,  the  old  specimens  may  be 
thrown  away,  to  afibrd  space  for  young  plants,  which  bloom  more  freely  andl 
produce  finer  trasses. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  this  Begonia  in  all  its  stages  is  equal  parts  turjy 
loam)  peat,  and  well  decomposed  cow  or  horse  manure.  The  peat  and  loam 
riioald  be  carefully  broken,  and  used  in  as  rough  a  state  as  the  size  of  the 
shift  will  allow ;  the  dung  should  be  carefully  mixed  with  sharp  sand  previous 
to  being  mixed  with  the  peat  and  loam,  this  tends  to  thoroughly  separate  any 
lamps,  which  otherwise  would  be  sure  to  form  a  harbor  for  worms ;  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam  and 
peat,  enough  being  added  to  secure  perfect  drainage,  as  this  Begonia  is 
somewhat  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots.  [Gardtnenf' 
Cknmde,  1852,  p.  100.] 

Stoit  Housv  and  Loan  Eektor's  Cucuhbeii. — ^Experience  alone  en^- 
ables  us  to  correct  erroneous  views  and  false  opinions.  I  have  for  several* 
years  lived  under  the  impression  that  the  variety  of  cucumber  known  as  Sy- 
on  House,  was  preferable  for  winter  cultivation  to  Lord  Kenyon's.  Having 
heard  fhnn  respectable  authorities  that  the  latter  kind  is  decidedly  the  best,. 
I  am  able  to  state  with  confidence  that  it  is  quite  correct ;  not  that  superi- 
ority exists  in  its  being  more  prolific,  but  it  possesses  a  robust  habit,  which, 
enables  it  to  grow  vigorously  under  circumstances  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Syon  House.  This  I  have  clearly  proved  during  the  present  winter,  having 
grown  both  varieties  under  the  same  treatment  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly 
stated  that  Lord  Kenyon's  and  the  Syon  House  cucumber  are  identically 
the  same ;  which  is  incorrect,  although  there  does  exist  a  great  similarity 
in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  Both  are  white-spined  :  on  the  Syon  House 
they  gradually  disappear  as  the  fruit  increases ;  but  on  Lord  Kenyon's  they 
remain  till  the  fruit  is  fully  grown.  The  color  of  both  is  a  dark  green, 
and  about  the  same  length.  From  the  middle  of  November  till  the  end  of 
January,  the  young  fruit  will  not  grow  beyond  an  inch  or  two  long,  unless 
they  are  impregnated,  which  should  only  be  done  when  the  flowers  are  dry. 
^Gard.  Journal,  1852,  p.  99.) 

Ybrojuca  Lindletana. — ^This  graceful  plant  is  not  half  cultivated  to 
the  extent  it  deserves,  the  public  opinion  having  in  a  measure  set  in  against 
all  flowering  plants  which  do  not  show  their  blooms  in  conspicuous  colors 
so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  distance.  This  spurious  taste,  for  I  can  call  it  no 
other,  threatens  to  throw  into  the  shade  many  of  our  most  interesting  herb- 
aceous plants,  and  the  neglect  with  which  they  are  now  regarded  is  anything 
but  creditable  to  the  admirers  of  Flora.  The  subject  of  our  notice  is  more 
shrubby  than  herbaceous,  and  in  habit  and  hardiness  Dkin  to  the  Pentste- 
mon,  only  its  flowers  are  axillary  instead  of  being  terminal ;  but  the  pro- 
fnseness  with  which  it  produces  them,  and  their  graceful  appearance  when 
appended  to  a  stalk  bearing  pretty  foliage,  must,  I  think,  make  it  a  universal 
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Imvorite  wherever  it  has  been  tried  out  of  doora  with  anithing  like  a  fiur 
chance  of  success.  I  generally  plant  it  in  mixed  borders,  and  propagate  a 
nnrober  of  plants  every  autmnn,  which  I  keep,  lest  a  severe  winter  shoold 
kill  the  stock ;  otherwise,  it  seems  quite  able  to  ^tand  moderate  winters.  It 
seeds  also  abundantly,  so  that  its  increase  is  an  easy  matter. — ( €SanL  Jonr, 
1852,  p.  99.) 

Epiphtllum  TauifCATUif. — ^This  beautiful  plant  being  a  particular  favor, 
ite  of  mine,  I  have  read  with  peculiar  interest,  in  last  week's  Jotamal^  Mr. 
Cramb's  remarks  thereon ;  which  may  have  the  effect  of  raising  it  into  more 
general  notice.  To  witness  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  treated  in 
the  generality  of  gardens,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  it  possessed  neither 
beauty  nor  interest  sufficient  to  render  it  worthy  of  any  care  or  attention. 
But,  when  a  good  specimen  plant  of  it,  under  judicious  management,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  month  of  November,  whether  its  elegance  of  form,  or  the  color, 
beauty,  and  abundance  of  its  flowers  be  regarded,  there  is  scarcely  any 
plant  to  be  found  better  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  Having  lived  at  a 
place  where  this  plant  was  extensively  grown,  both  in  a  dwarf  and  a  stand- 
ard form,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  grafting  and  after-culture  is  so 
easily  managed  as  to  require  no  particular  notice.  The  stocks  employed  for 
the  purpose  were  Pereskia  Bleo  and  Cereus  speciosissimus ;  the  latter  I 
consider  the  more  preferable,  and,  if  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  with  the 
grafbs  inserted  all  round,  at  a  regular  distance  apart,  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  pot,  and  grown  in  a  conical  shapQ,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  most  pleas- 
ing effect  The  disadvantage  attending  the  Pereskia  stock  is,  after  the  plant 
has  formed  a  good  head,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  I 
have  found  the  stock  incapable  of  transmitting  a  su^cient  supply  of  nutri- 
ment to  its  grafl,  which  fact  has  been  fully  verified  by  the  emission  of  rooti 
fiom  the  young  shoots  of  the  Epiphyllum.  If  the  woods  be  properly  ripen- 
ed in  the  autumn  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  a  limited  supply  of  water,  they 
will  flower  well,  and  will  bear  to  be  forced  or  retarded,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
succession  for  a  length  of  time  during  the  winter  months.  I  fear  that  the 
plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Cramb  in  last  week^s  Jaunud,  as  an  auxilliary 
mode  of  treating  this  plant,  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  The  appearance 
of  an  Epiphyllum  stuck  on  a  wiry  stem  of  Cereus  grandifloms,  with  the  nu- 
merous supporters  which  it  will  necessarily  require,  will  not  be  very  oma- 
mental,  and  the  adoption  of  such  practice  will  doubtless  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  rather  than  encourage  the  growth  of  this  noble  plant — G<xnL  Jour, 
1852,  p.  100.) 

Potato  Disease. — ^Last  year  we  gave  the  result  of  an  analysis,  showing 
the  difference  of  potatoes  grown  by  the  usual  system  and  our  own  from 
prc[>ared  cuttings.  11}  per  cent  of  starch  was  the  result  of  the  former, 
and  15^  the  latter.  We  have  now  again  gone  through  the  same  process, 
those  of  our  own  being  York  Regents,  now  two  years  removed  by  prepared 
cuttings  from  old  stock.  The  result  is  beyond  our  expectation  (17  per 
cent),  and  that  from  the  same  class,  the  best  we  could  procure,  only  10j|  per 
cent,  giving  a  preponderance  of  more  than  one* third  in  favor  of  those  pro- 
duced from  cuttings,  which  justifies  us  in  the  opinion  we  hpld,  that  until  the 
proper  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  is  restored  to  that  valuable  root  we 
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cannot  expect  they  wiU  produce  a  healthy  ofiaprin^.  We  lost  more  than 
one-half  of  those  planted  out  in  April  last  and  eariy  in  May,  by  frost ;  those 
planted  after  the  520th  of  May,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June, 
were  full  crops,  and  ripened  well  by  the  middle  of  October.  In  everything^ 
novel  improvementi  aro  found  out.  None  ought  to  be  planted  (with  cnt^ 
tings)  before  the  middle  of  May,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cutting  or  plant  one 
or  two  inches  above  ground,  and  water  them  once,  should  the  land  be  dry. 
We  planted  last  year  five  acres  with  potatoes,  the  produce  cuttings  of  1850; 
they  ccmtinued  in  a  growing  state  untQ  the  middle  of  October,  the  haulm  of 
all  other  potatoes  being  withered.  Early  in  the  season,  in  one  year  more, 
we  trast  to  get  that  most  useful  root  up  to  its  original  standard,  when  the 
ejqiensive  mode  of  planting  with  cuttings  will  not  be  required.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  potato  taken  with  the  cuttings,  the  process  is  so  far  the  same 
as  taking  Dahlia  cuttings;  the  potatoes  must  be  placed  on  a  good  heat,  as 
it  is  important  that  the  cuttings  should  be  as  short  a  time  as  possible  on  the 
mother  plant,  as  all  potatoes,  more  Or  less,  that  do  not  contain  the  proper 
quantity  of  starch,  are  diseased,  so  far  that  they  cannot  produce  a  healthy 
offiipring.  It  is  now  six  yean  since  we  first  commenced  planting  cuttings. 
Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  the  well-known  advice  a  medical  man 
would  give  as  to  the  rearing  the  child  of  a  mother  in  a  deep  decline,  which 
would  be  brought  up  (as  is  termed)  by  the  hand,  or  get  a  healthy  nurMw 
The  first  three  yean  our  experiments  were  on  a  small  scale,  and  we  did  not 
try  their  qualities.  We  have  now  but  little  doubt  that  we  shall  this  year  get 
18  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  highest  standard  the  root  ever  contained. 
{Gard.  Jintnud,  1852,  p.  100.) 


Art.  n.     Ihmistic  ^oHca. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Thorburn,  our  coirespondent,  formerly  of  John  Street,  New 
York,  so  well  known  to  horticulturists,  has  opened  a  seedstore  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  he  will  be  glad  to  see  his  old  friends  and  customen.  In  con- 
nection with  his  establishment  he  continues  the  garden  at  Astoria ;  where 
he  has  been  since  his  retirement  from  John  Street,  several  yean  ago.  We 
are  glad  to  see  our  old  friend  more  directly  before  the  public  again,  and 
ready  to  supply  them  with  all  they  need  in  Uieir  gardens,  whether  of  seeds, 
]dants,  or  trees.    En. 

The  State  of  GARnxmire  Azn>  GARnxnERs  in  the  South. — A  cor- 
respondent writing  from  the  south -sends  us  a  rather  un&vorable  account 
of  the  state  of  gardening  and  gardenen  in  that  part  of  our  country,  and 
^cautions  professional  men  about  emigrating. to,  or  taking  situations  there. 
After  reciting  the  annoyances  to  which  a  good  gardener  is  subjected,  and 
the  neglect  which  he  suffen,  after  being  told,  before  leaving,  that  he  will 
**  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  all  around  him,"  and  be  allowed  plenty  of 
good  assistance,  he  thus  concludes  his  advice  to  his  professional  brethren : — 

**  I  have  been  out  here  some  time ;  I  know  exactly  how  the  thing  stands; 
and  I  could,  in  one  part  of  this  State,  give  you  five  names  of  men  who 
have  come  out  there  to  live.    One  brought  a  large  ftmily,  and  left,  aftor 
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twelve  moDtbs,  penoileM.  Hk  eaccesBcyr  left  after  five  or  eiz  montfai; 
WMther  remaiaed  eleven  months;  another  after  nine;  and  the  fifth  holdi 
on  during  four  months.  I  coald  mention  their  names ;  and  I  know  some 
of  them,  in  fact  all  of  them,  were  clever  mmi,  and  had  a  right  to  he  better 
treated.  Thoe  k  no  snch  thing  as  gardening  needed  here;  gardening 
here,  must  come  in  other  times,  and  from  other  inhabitants.  Nothing  bnt 
cotton — that  is  the  moving  principle  to  this  part  of  the  world ;  if  a  news^ 
paper  is  got,  the  price  of  cotton  is  first  I  write  tpio  /ado  troths,  but 
generally  the  rule  is  unmntably  as  I  have  stated.  Do  not  come  out  here, 
then,  to  earn  a  living  as  gardeners  or  farroen ;  if  yon  do,  yon  will  regret  1^ 
unless  yon  will  tear  throogh  thick  and  thin.  I  am  an  old  campaigner;.! 
have  been  in  many  an  engagement ;  if  yon  know  more  of  gardening  than 
I  do,  you  most  know  it,  indeed,  as  well  as  any  man  can  know  it  This  is 
strong!  Yes,  bat  is  true !  And  if  my  real  name  was  seen  by  many  who 
may  read  these  lines,  they  would  say  he  is  right  It  is  the  love  I  bear  my 
profession  and  fellow  gardeners  that  prcHnpto  me  to  this;  and  as  "wit 
bought  is  better  than  wit  taught"  to  some,  let  those  who  doubt^  come  and 
judge  for  themselves.  But  I  have  not  done  yet;  and  if  room  is  found  fiir 
me,  I  will  give  a  true  description  of  gardening  in  its  past  and  present,  and 
likely  to  be,  future  state  here, — of  men  and  manners,  systems  and  things, 
agriculture, horticulture  and  floriculture;  guided  by  Shakespeare's  motto,  to 
"  Nolhisf  extenuate,  nor  set  dewn  aught  in  malice." 

I  will  fearlessly  write  truth,  not  leaning  to  the  dark  or  light  side  of  the 
subjects.    Meantime,  gentlemen,  I  am  yours,  &c.,    ^  A  Lioht  in  a  Dark 

PUICE." 

HoKTicuLTiTRAi*  SociETT  IN  New  Yokk. — ^We  leam  from  the  Amaru 
am  Gardmart^  Chrotddey  a  new  gardening  journal  in  New  York,  that  another 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  establish  a  h(Mticultural  society.  Three  prelimina- 
ry meetings  have  been  held  for  the  object ;  and  there  appears  a  disposition, 
at  least  among  the  gardeners  and  professional  men,  to  cooperate  and  make 
at  least  one  more  attempt.  We  trust  they  will  succeed.  It  is  certainly 
surprising  that  New  York  and  its  neighborhood,  numbering  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  should  not  have  a  well  established  and  flourishing  associa- 
tion.   En. 


Art.  ni.    McusadkuitMs  IhriieuUural  Soeidy. 

Ftbruary  ^.— Exhibited,  Fruit:  From  W.  C.  Strong,  Early  Virginia 
strawberry.  From  H.  Vandine,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg  and  new  Long  Rose- 
water  pears.    From  J.  H.  Watts,  New  York,  Northern  Spy  apples. 

March  6. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  made  the  annual 
report,  which  was  read  and  accepted.  The  report  reccMnmended  the  appro- 
priation of  $150  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  year. 
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Tke  PresideDt,  Corresponding  SecreUry,  and  W.  S.  King,  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  consider  the  proportions  in  M.  Vattemare's  letter. 

The  President,  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  B.  V.  French,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  subject  of  admissions  to  the  weekly  exhibitions  of 
the  Society. 

The  books  and  drawings  received  from  M.  Vattemare  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  library  Conmiittee,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretaiy  was 
directed  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  M.  Vattemare.  Adjourned 
two  weeks,  to  March  20th. 

March  13. — ExhibUeiL  Flowxrs  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  six  fine  aasaleas, 
viz: — Coronets,  Leucomegestre,  and  three  seedlings ;  ako  a  flower  of  their 
Seedting  camellia,  first  exhibited  three  years  ago ;  one  of  the  most  bean^ 
ftd  of  its  class ;  ground  c<^or,  pure  white,  flaked  with  rose  and  pink ;  petal, 
perfect,  without  notch  or  indentation  of  any  kind,  slightly  cupped,  and 
imbricated  to  the  centre. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  seedling  camelHa,  of  similar  color  to  Wilden, 
but  larger  and  fuller  in  the  centre,  veiy  fine ;  also  flowers  of  other  seedlings. 

From  P.  Barnes,  twenty-five  pots  of  hyacinths.  From  A.  Bowditch,  five 
aataleas  and  four  seedling  cinerarias.  From  Winship  &  Co.,  a  seedling 
Cjuaellia,  very  handsome ;  color,  blush,  striped  with  rose,  imbricated. 

▲WARD   OF  PRSmUMS   FOR  XaKALBAS* 

AzAUBAS. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties  in  pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  #6. 
Gratuity. — ^To  A.  Bowditch,  for  azaleas  and  cinerarias,  $4. 

Fruit:  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apples,  in  a  good  stale  of  preservation, 
were  exhibited  by  George  S.  Dowse. 

Specimens  of  the  Ledge  Sweet  were  shown  by  Mrs.  A.  Haven,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

This  is  the  late,  long-keeping  sweet  apple,  which  received  such  high 
commendation  ftom  the  Committee  last  year,  and  for  which  the  Society 
awarded  the  silver  medaL  It  fully  sustains  the  reputation  accorded  to  it 
the  past  season.  It  having  proved  a  seedling,  Mrs.  Haven  has  given  it  the 
name  of  Ledge  Sweet 

March  20. — ^An  adjonnied  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  reported  that  the  Committee,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
had  considered  it  expedient  to  charge  a  fee  of  10  cents  for  admission  to  the 
weekly  exhibitions,  and  packages  of  twelve  tickets  for  $1. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  prepare  the  tickets  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  advertised. 

A  letter  i^as  read  from  T  Glover,  relative  to  the  models  of  fruits  which 
he  had  prepared  by  order  of  the  Society,  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.    Meeting  dissolved. 

EMbited. — Flowxrs:  IVom  J.  Nugent,  a  fine  seedling  verbena  and 


Fruit:  From  H.  Vandine,  BeuiT6  d'Aremberg  and  new  Long  Kob^ 
water  pears. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  APUU 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

April  is  the  busiest  month  of  the  year.  The  rapid  advance  of  spring, 
in  oar  climate,  requires  that  everything  should  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
short  time.  Winter  is  hardly  over,  and  the  frost  out  of  the  ground,  before 
warm  weather  sets  in,  starting  all  vegetation  into  rapid  growth ;  and  but 
little  more  than  the  single  month  of  April  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  all 
the  heavy  work  of  the  ftirm,  the  orchard  and  the  garden.  Snow  four 
inches  deep,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of  vegetation  now  appears,  (March  25,) 
and  in  all  probability,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  excepting  apples,  will  be  in 
lull  bloom  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  May. 

Such  is  our  climate,  and  the  industrious  gardener  must  be  prepared  for  it 
No  time  should  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to  plant 
It  is,  however,  quite  useless  to  do  anything  before  it  is  in  proper  order;  to 
plant  while  it  is  yet  wet  and  cold,  is  only  attended  with  inconvenience, 
loss  of  time  and  loss  of  trees.  If  our  advice,  already  given,  has  been 
attended  to,  all  preliminary  labor  will  have  been  performed,  and  conse- 
quently valuable  time  saved,  and  much  more  work  will  be  accomplished. 

Grapes,  in  the  most  forward  houses,  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit 
rapidly,  and  the  bunches  will  need  thinning,  which  should  be  immediately 
attended  to.  Continue  to  keep  up  a  genial  atmosphere  by  damping  down 
the  walks  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  weather.  Prune  off  all 
laterals  beyond  the  fruit,  and  rub  off  superfluous  shoots.  Vines  in  green- 
houses will  soon  be  in  bloom,  and  will  need  more  attention.  Tie  in  all  the 
spurs  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  nip  off  the  ends  two  joints  beyond 
the  fruit  Give  sufficient  air  to  keep  the  planti  from  drawing  up,  and  do 
not  force  on  the  vines  by  too  large  fires  at  night  When  in  flower,  raise 
the  temperature  slightly.  A  careful  gardener  will  see  that  both  grapes  and 
plants  do  not  suffer.  Vines  in  cold  houses  may  now  be  uncovered  and 
tied  up  to  the  trellis ;  syringe  freely,  till  all  the  eyes  are  well  broken  and 
the  fruit-buds  appear.  Vines  in  the  open  ground  should  be  now  tied  up  to 
the  trellis,  and  put  in  order  for  the  season. 

Peaches,  in  pots,  will  now  have  swelled  their  fhiit  to  the  size  of  large 
peas.  Keep  up  a  moderate  temperature,  and  see  that  the  trees  do  not 
suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots. 

Orchards  may  now  be  safely  pruned,  the  rough  bark  scraped  ofl^  and 
the  trunks  washed  with  diluted  whale  oil  soap,  or  Capt  Lovett's  wash, 
recommended  in  our  volume  for  1850. 

Scions  may  yet  be  cut 

Fio  Ttees  should  be  repotted,  if  not  already  done. 

Grafting  should  be  continued,  finishing  with  the  cherries  and  plunv 
fliBt    Root  grafting  should  be  completed  at  once, 

Rasprerry  Plantations  should  be  uncovered* 

Strawbeert  Beds  shoold  be  uncovered. 
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CuKRAZfT  and  Gooseberry  Bushes  should  be  immediately  pruned. 
Trees  of  all  kinds  should  be  planted  now. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMEirr. 

The  remarkably  long  winter,  and  its  severity,  have  required  a  greater 
amount  of  fire  heat  than  usual  to  keep  up  a  good  temperature.  This,  as 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  say,  leaves  the  plants  in  a  poorer  state 
than  when  less  heat  is  required  to  counteract  severe  cold.  They  are  more 
drawn,  do  not  have  so  good  a  color,  and  are  less  prepared  to  resist  the 
change  to  the  open  air  next  month.    Harden  them  off  now. 

Camellias  will  now  be  pushing  their  new  growth  rapidly,  and  will 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  and  over  the  foliage ;  if 
well  drained,  there  is  but  little  fear  of  giving  too  much.  Continue  the 
supply  of  liquid  guano.  Inarching  may  yet  be  done  if  the  stocks  have  not 
yet  begun  to  grow. 

PBLARGOifiUMS  will  uow  be  throwing  up  their  flower-buds,  and  will 
require  an  abundance  of  air  to  prevent  drawing.  Water  occasionally  with 
guano,  and  syringe  as  often  as  there  is  the  sign  of  a  green  fly. 

Verbenas  wanted  for  flowering  in  the  house  should  be  repotted.  Sow 
seeds  now  for  raising  new  varieties. 

Cinerarias,  as  soon  as  done  blooming,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and 
rather  shady  part  of  the  house,  in  order  to  have  them  become  well  hardened 
before  removal  to  the  open  air. 

Japan  Lilies,  growing  rapidly,  should  be  repotted  this  month.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  now. 

Fuchsias  will  need  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot 

Dahlias,  for  early  flowering,  may  be  set  out  the  last  of  the  month. 
Now  is  the  time  to  divide  and  propagate  where  there  is  not  a  good  variety. 

Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  will  require  another  shift  if  they  have 
come  on  well ;  put  in  the  small  bulbs  or  tubers  for  a  succession. 

Pansies,  in  pots,  intended  for  blooming  in  the  house,  should  be  shifted 
DOW  for  the  last  time ;  a  six  or  eight-inch  pot  is  large  enough. 

Alstrem<eria8,  potted  in  February,  will  now  require  to  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots. 

ToRENiA  AsiATicA  should  ROW  be  started  from  young  plants,  and  grown 
so  as  to  make  fine  large  specimens. 

Chrysanthemums  may  now  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  or 
by  cuttings. 

Azaleas,  out  of  blopm,  may  now  be  repotted ;  see  Mr.  Saunders'  article 
in  our  last 

Tuberoses  should  now  be  potted,  and  brought  forward  in  a  hot-bed. 

OxALisEs,  done  blooming,  may  be  placed  away  on  a  shelf  under  the 
stage,  or  in  the  back  shed. 

Monthly  Pinks,  and  Carnations,  in  pots,  done  flowering,  may  be 
layered  now,  in  order  to  get  strong  plants  for  next  year. 

Flower  Seeos,  of  all  the  kinds  we  enumerated  last  month,  as  well  as 
other  tender  sorts,  may  now  be  planted  in  a  hot-bed,  and  brought  forward 
for  early  blooming. 
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GRBBimovsE  and  Stovb  Plxmts,  of  many  kinds,  done  flowering,  may 
now  be  pruned  in,  before  they  make  a  new  growth. 

BsDoiNG-oirr  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  should  be  propagated  immediately, 
or  they  will  not  get  on  rapidly  enough  to  make  any  d^play  this  year. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND   SHRUBBERT. 

An  abundance  of  work  accumulates  this  month  in  this  department 
Ground  should  be  at  once  prepared  for  planting.  Walks  should  all  be 
looked  after,  and  repaired  if  necessary.  Lawns  will  need  rolling  and 
manuring.  Grass  edging  requires  to  be  relaid ;  hedges  to  be  cropped,  jltc, 
6lc.    All  new  planting  to  be  done  should  be  looked  alter  in  good  season. 

Tulip  and  Hyacinth  beds  will  need  to  be  uncovered  immediately.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  order  it  should  be  lightly  stirred  with  a  trowel^ 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  foliage. 

Herbaceous  Plants  should  be  uncovered  of  such  kinds  as  have  been 
protected. 

Roses,  in  frames,  of  the  half  hardy  kinds,  should  be  opened  and  aired 
every  fine  day. 

Tree  Peonies  and  similar  shrubs,  which  have  been  protected,  may  now 
have  the  covering  removed. 

Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks,  of  choice  kinds,  should  be  looked 
a0er.  If  wintered  in  frames,  give  them  fresh  air  eveiy  day  by  entirely 
removing  the  sashes.    If  in  the  open  ground,  remove  the  covering. 

Transplant  all  kinds  of  shrubs,  roses,  plants,  trees,  &<;.,  and  prone 
and  put  in  order  all  vines  trained  upon  trellises.  Manure  and  dig  all 
ground  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry. 

Gladioluses,  of  the  hardy  kinds,  may  be  planted  out  the  last  of  the 
month. 

tegbtable  department. 

If  everything  has  been  properly  managed,  the  gardener  will  have  all  his 
early  crops  well  forwarded,  and  will  find  enough  to  do.  If  the  early  hot- 
beds are  exhausted  of  their  heat,  apply  new  linings  ;  if  they  are  not  wanted 
for  any  purpose  requiring  great  heat,  they  may  be  planted  out  with  lettuces, 
radishes,  cabbages,  &c.  Where  cucumbers  and  melons  are  wanted,  new 
beds  should  be  made  up. 

Cucumbers  will  now  be  showing  fruit  if  they  have  been  well  managed ; 
keep  up  a  good  heat,  earth  up  the  plants,  stop  all  runners,  and  set  the  fruit 
blossoms  as  soon  as  they  open. 

Melons,  of  such  kinds  as  the  Beechwood,  Persian,  Bromham  Hall,  &c., 
require  a  good  heat  to  have  them  in  their  finest  condition.  Plant  early, 
and  maintain  a  good  heat  by  Hnings  to  the  beds. 

Tomato,  Pepper,  Ego  Plants,  &c,  sown  last  month,  may  now  be 
pricked  out  into  new  beds  where  they  can  grow  till  the  last  of  May,  befbre 
it  is  safe  to  remove  to  the  open  air. 

Peas  should  be  planted  immediately ;  also,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
&c.,  &c. 

Mushroom  Beds  may  now  be  made  up,  according  Xo  directions  to  be 
found  in  our  previous  volumes. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Mountain  and  Forest  Rambles*     By  John  Lewis 
Russell,  A.  M. 

In  several  numbers  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  &c., 
I  notice  your  effort  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  our 
native  shrubs  into  more  general  cultivation.  As  every  year 
gardening  is  partaking  of  a  wider  character,  so  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  the  materials  to  sustain  it.  I  had  a  glance,  not 
long  since,  of  an  extensive  planting  of  the  varieties  of  hardy, 
deciduous,  and  evergreen  trees,  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  on 
slopes  contiguous  to  the  residence  of  a  friend;  a  kind  of 
foresight  on  his  part,  which  will  eventually  prove  his  taste 
and  wisdom.  There  are  a  good  many  trees  besides,  which 
claim  more  regard.  What  a  curious  and  valuable  arboretum, 
of  a  single  genus,  some  low,  swampy,  and  almost  worthless 
piece  of  ground  might  make,  if  devoted  to  planting  it  out 
with  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  willows.  I  would  willingly 
perform  quite  a  journey  to  be  able  to  visit  such  a  grouping 
of  authentic  specimens  of  these  beautiful  but  strangely  over- 
looked trees,  whose  forms  and  distinctions,  to  be  known 
accurately,  must  be  studied  side  by  side.  The  rich  silken 
aments  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  shrubby 
species  have  often  arrested  my  attention,  and  I  have  thought 
how  beautiful  they  might  be  made  to  appear  by  judicious 
grouping  and  attentive  care. 
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A  few  words  then,  in  passii^,  on  the  planting  of  shrubs. 
I  was  asked  a  day  or  two  since  <<  what  there  was  new  in  the 
shrub  line,"  but  as  I  was  not  very  accurately  read  in  the 
novelties  of  the  flower  catalogue,  I  felt  at  a  loss  for  a  ready 
answer.  Recalling,  however,  what  I  had  seen  in  the  rich 
woods  of  the  western  part  of  this  State,  in  the  swamps  and 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  during  th^  past 
summer,  I  thought  I  could  have  named  several  fine  plants  of 
rare  beauty,  which  if  not  new^  were  seldom  seen  in  our  lawns 
or  in  our  planted  copses.  Taking  them  in  a  series  as  they 
now  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  we  will  (an  please  you) 
notice  them  as  if  on  some  herborizing  expedition,  neglecting 
not  the  humble  companions  of  their  habitats,  whether  lowly 
moss,  rich  fern,  or  delicate  blossom,  we  may  encounter. 

Who,  on  the  first  spring  weather,  tempted  into  the  woods, 
can  escape  noticing  the  long,  lithe  and  straggling  stems  of  a 
semiprostrate  shrub,  whose  brown  wooly  buds,  composed  of 
a  few  closely  packed  leaves,  terminate  each  of  its  branches  ? 
Presently  those  bare,  lithe  stems  will  be  crowned  by  an  ex- 
panded set  of  large,  downy,  pleasant  green  leaves,  from 
whose  bosom  a  large  snowy  corymb  of  flowers  will  arise, 
vicing  the  snowball  in  beauty,  and  fairer,  by  far,  than  it  in 
delicacy.  Wait  awhile  until  summer  suns  shall  have  brought 
other  and  more  brilliant  blossoms  into  rivalry,  and  you, 
perhaps,  have  forgotten  your  first  love ;  then  take  a  stroll 
into  those  same  woods  on  some  shining  and  bright  day  in 
October,  and  recall  the  acquaintance  under  a  new  aspect, 
now  bending  beneath  a  goi^eous  cluster  of  red  and  black 
berries,  intermixed,  and  conspicuous  from  afar.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  the  name  of  this  native  shrub,  fit  for  any  coppice 
about  your  dwelling,  the  farmers  will  tell  you  that  it  -is 
Hobble  bush;  the  botanist,  Fiburnum  lantanoides.  I  have 
often  noticed  it  in  all  its  changes  in  the  cold  moist  woods  at 
some  distance  from  the  seacoast,  and  thought  what  a  show  it 
would  make  in  some  collection  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs. 

There  is  another  viburnum  to  be  found  in  the  beech  and 
sugar-maple  woods,,  whose  foliage  is  so  much  like  that  of  the 
il^cer,  that  one  not  familiar  with  the  diflerence  of  the  bios- 
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soms  might  imagine  that  it  was  a  small  maple  bush.  Its  flat 
heads  of  snowy  blossoms  are  very  delicate  and  attractive. 
It  is  the  Fiburnum  acerifdlium,  {Maple-leave^  Arrow  wood.) 

Once  on  a  June  day,  at  Staten  Island,  I  saw  a  tall  shrub 
growing  by  the  wayside,  not  unlike  a  pear  in  foliage,  and 
covered  on  the  top  arid  sides  with  small  clusters  of  white 
blossoms,  which  I  ascertained  to  be  the  Black  Haw,  or  Sloe- 
leaved  Viburnum,  (F.  pmnifolium. ) 

There  are  several  viburnums,  beside,  which  grow  about 
Boston,  in  the  woods  and  field  sides,  all  pretty,  either  in 
bloom  or  in  berry,  and  a  collection  of  viburnums  would  in 
itself  be  attractive. 

A  pretty,  neat,  trim,  compact  and  dwarfish  bush,  looking, 
for  all  the  world,  as  if  actually  pruned  into  its  demure  con- 
tour, may  be  found  as  you  proceed  northward.  Early  in  the 
spring  it  begins  to  push  out  its  leaver,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
its  flowers,  three  in  a  cluster,  from  a  dark  brown  hairy  bud, 
from  whence  there  succeeds  a  short  branch.  These  flowers 
are  somewhat  like  little  bells,  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  • 
and  are  very  attractive.  You  essay  to  break  one  of  the 
twigs,  but  you  find  it  no  easy  task ;  and  so  you  twist  off  all 
the  bark  and  flowers  too,  in  the  attempt ;  and  wonder  how  it 
could  be  so  tough  when  it  seems  so  fragile.  After  the  leaves 
expand  they  will  have  an  ovalish  outline,  and  some  reddish 
plums  {drupes)  will  succeed.  You  have  found  the  graceful 
and  curt  Dirca  palustris ;  it  is  worthy  your  further  acquaint- 
ance ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  look  well  on  your 
smooth  grassy  lawn.  There  is  a  high  rise  of  land  some 
seven  or  more  miles  from  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  which 
overlooks  all  the  surrounding  hills,  and  from  whence  you  can 
see  MoNADNOC  in  grand  fullness,  and  Ascutney  in  misty  sig- 
nificance. This  height  delights  in  the  name  of  Wicopy  Hill. 
Prom  this  Indian  name,  as  I  conjectured  it  to  be,  I  connected 
a  favorite  habitat  of  the  Dirca  paldstris ;  but  on  visiting  the 
spot,  found  no  vestige  that  it  ever  existed  there.  Nearer  the 
village,  in  the  sheltered  and  warm  nooks  near  the  Whetstone 
Brook,  it  may  be  found  abundantly,  and  doubtless  elsewhere, 
in  similar  situations,  without  much  trouble  of  search.    A 
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significant,  triyial  name  is  attached  in  that  of  leatherwood ; 
for  what  more  leathery  and  pliantly  tough  than  its  smooth 
bark,  fit  for  sylvan  thongs  and  strings. 

It  were  not  snirely  necessary  to  say  how  charming  a  shrub 
is  the  Lonicera  ciliata,  with  its  honeysuckle  looking  flowers ; 
I  will,  however,  venture  a  word  on  the  merits  of  the  Red 
berried  Elder,  (iSiambucus  pubens.)  Would  you  see  this  gem 
of  native  berries,  climb  some  mountain  ravine  when  it  is  in 
full  glory.  Almost  any  one  likes  to  see  our  common  Cana- 
dian Elder  bush  when  in  June  it  overtops  our  fence  rows 
and  the  borders  of  thickets  with  its  laige,  flat,  showy  flowers, 
or  when  later  in  the  season  it  bends  beneath  its  black  purple 
fruits.  But  far  more  rich  are  the  blossoms  of  the  Red  berried 
Elder,  of  a  fleecy  character,  and  of  a  convex  or  pyramidal 
outline.  And  those  scarlet  berries — how  they  flash  on  my 
mind  as  I  recall  the  first  time  I  saw  them,  and  the  subsequent 
pleasure  they  have  given ! 

The  occurrence  of  C&mus  florida,  with  its  nobly  honest, 
open,  white  but  slightly  pink  tinged  blossoms,  overhanging 
some  craggy,  broken  rock,  just  within  the  borders  of  a  wood- 
lot,  awakens  within  us  the  remembrance  of  the  song  of  the 
birds,  of  the  budding  blue  violets,  and  of  the  full  promise  of 
summer  near  at  hand.  He  that  is  not  transported  at  the 
joyous  purity  of  one  of  these  elegant  plants,  is  only  fit  to  be 
transported  to  parts  unknown,  far  away  firom  hiunan  sympa- 
thies! A  true  taste  will  secure  a  few  of  these  charming 
tree-like  shrubs  to  one's  pleasure  grounds ;  and  their  cultiva- 
tion is  easy  and  sure.  Certain  am  I  that  I  shall  never  forget 
the  impressions  this  shrub  made  on  me  when  I  saw  it  in 
company  with  the  American  Crab,  (Pyrus  coronaria,)  and 
with  the  Red  bud,  (C^rcis  canadensis,)  in  the  woods  of  Ohio; 
and  how  the  voyager  for  scenery  would  regret  its  absence 
should  it  not  throw  its  fair  snowy  blossoms  upon  the  rugged 
and  crested  shores  of  the  Hudson  River,  when  vegetation 
seems  to  be  in  rivalry  with  itself  to  exhibit  its  charms ! 

Do  you  admire  some  evergreen  shrub,  something  that  will 
look  richly  green  all  through  the  year,  after  a  long  winter's 
snow  as  well  as  in  summer's  prime  ?    Then  take  the  Ameri- 
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can  Yew,  (T^axus  canadensis,)  and  plant  it  beside  the  anti- 
quated and  prim  English  species,  in  some  dark  shady  spot, 
by  way  of  contrast,  if  so  fancy.  To  adoiire  it  properly, 
yisit  some  favorite  spot  where  it  delights  to  grow ;  like  the 
vicinity  of  the  picturesque  cascades  in  Royalston,  Massachu- 
setts, or  in  the  cold  springy  swamps  near  Brattleborough, 
Vermont.  There  it  lies  before  you,  half  recumbent,  looking 
like  some  rich  plume,  occasionally  dotted  with  a  most  exqui- 
site gem  of  a  berry,  of  cornelian  hue,  of  waxen  consistence, 
of  vaselike  form,  with  just  one  round  brown  seed  nestling  in 
its  hollow  depths.  Thus  have  I  often  seen  it,  and  never 
without  renewed  admiration. 

Could  we  imitate  natural  habitats,  how  impressive  would 
a  thickly  planted  swamp  of  iShodod^ndron  maximum  become 
in  some  amateur's  grounds !  You  almost  lose  your  respect 
for  the  shrub  when  grown  in  a  single  specimen  and  in  an 
open  border,  after  you  may  have  seen  it  in  those  gorgeous 
masses,  such  as  the  wide,  famous  swamp  at  Medfield  (Massa- 
chusetts) affords,  or  as  I  have  seen  them,  in  similar  condition, 
near  Troy,  New  Hampshire.  How  pleasant,  too,  would  it  be 
to  be  able  to  pluck  the  fragrant  chalices  of  the  Magnolia 
flowers  from  your  own  coppice  of  cultivated  shrubs,  the  Rose- 
bay  and  the  glaucous-leaved  Magnolia  of  Cape  Ann  flowering 
side  by  side ! 

TJie  tameness,  which  must  be  so  severely  felt  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, could  be  in  a  great  degree  overcome  by  judicious 
attention  to  artificial  plantings.  Beside  arboriculture,  shrub 
cultivation  should  be  recommended.  Cultivate  your  shrub- 
beries as  you  would  your  orchards  or  your  flower  beds,  and 
you  shall  see  your  reward.  Do  not  imagine  that  a  bush  will 
grow  anywhere  or  anyhow,  because  you  have  found  it  in 
some  wild  and  neglected  place.  Nature  is  a  bountiful  feeder, 
and  lays  up  in  store,  year  by  year,  rich*  materials  for  future 
use.  We  only  need  do  something  in  the  same  way  to  raise 
our  fine  native  shrubs  into  really  flowering  plants.  I  do  not 
see  why  artificial  grouping  of  shrubs  should  not  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  scenery.  To  acquire  a  love  for  these  trees  of 
smaller  growth,  to  earn  a  taste  for  shrubs,  a  residence  of  a  few 
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months  in  some  mountain  region  would  do  much.  There 
we  should  grow  insensibly  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
Tery  rocks,  trees  and  bushes — to  the  bending  branches  and 
outstretched  twigs,  which  beset  our  path,  or  greet  us  in  our 
daily  walks.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  turn  into  the  botanist, 
to  sympathise  with  the  ever  curious  forms  of  vegetation 
springing  up  around  us ;  a  hearty  love  for  the  beautiful,  and 
an  honest  desire  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  it,  wherever 
found,  is  all  that  is  requisite.  I  can  think  of  no  better  mode 
for  amateur  horticulturists  to  pursue,  than  to  educate  them- 
selves to  a  true  natural  taste,  through  study  of  the  New  Eng- 
land flora,  so  profusely  furnished  in  its  mountain  districts, 
before  they  essay  to  plant  and  to  lay  out  their  grounds/ 

It  was  through  a  pleasant  acquaintance  formed  at  Brattle- 
borough,  that  I  was  enabled  to  examine  for  myself  many  of 
the  forms  of*  vegetation,  both  the  larger  and  the  minutest, 
which  occur  in  sections  of  Vermont,  which  we  visited  togeth- 
er. Its  immediate  vicinity  is  thus  rich  in  a  great  variety  of 
fine  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  which  its  woods  and 
rocky  hills  abound.  The  early  spring  sun  awakens  the  Epi- 
gse^  repens,  and  tempts  forth  old  and  young  in  quest  of  its 
roseate  and  fragrant  corols.  In  the  colder  and  mountain 
woods  this  little  plant  does  not  bloom  until  quite  late  in  the 
spring,  when  its  larger  developed  and  pure  white  flowers  are 
very  attractive.  One  of  the  earliest  violets  is  the  delicate 
Fiola  rostrata,  or  Long  spurred  violet ;  and  among  the  latest, 
1  found  a  beautiful  crimson  purple  variety  of  Fiola  cucullata, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  permanent  sort,  and  from  which 
1  obtained  some  autumnal  flowers  and  perfect  seed.  The 
rich  woods  afibrd  the  Blue  Cohosh,  (ie6ntice  thalictroides,) 
and  the  Purple  Trillium,  (Trillium  er^ctum.)  When  this 
latter  plant  is  seen  growing  in  the  moist  crevices  of  the  rocks 
in  some  ravine,  it  is  of  rare  beauty.  Erythronium  america- 
num  springs  up  in  company  with  Sanguinaria  canadensis  in 
coincident  inflorescence.  Diclytra  cucullaria  may  be  seen 
on  moist  and  dripping  rocks ;  and  that  handsome,  delicate 
vine  cultivated  in  gardens,  Climbing  Fumitory  or  Sm^oke 
Vine,  occurs  in  mountain  paths, — the  Adlumia  cirrhosa. 
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In  similar  places^  and  lining  the  banks  of  some  little 
mountain  brook,  may  be  found  Kalmia  latifolia  in  profusion  ; 
and  prostrate  on  the  rolled  pebbly  beaches  of  the  larger 
streams^  the  Sand  Cherry  (Cerasus  pumila)  delights.  As 
almost  every  hillside  gushes  forth  in  cold  springs  of  water, 
the  Wild  Ginger  (il^sarum  canadense)  finds  shelter  under 
the  decaying  leaves  of  the  forest,  the  exquisite  Orchis  spec- 
tabilis  pushes  up  great  tufts  of  leaves  and  blossoms;  and 
beautiful  ferns  and  green  liverworts,  and  rich  Peltigeras  are 
scattered  around.  The  curious  Squaw  root  (Conopholis  amer- 
icana)  was  found  last  summer ;  and  the  beautiful  Aplectrum 
hiemale  occurs.  In  .the  Connecticut  River  several  species  of 
Potamogetons  will  be  found ;  and  on  the  stones  of  its  bed, 
clings  the  remarkable  Podostemum  ceratophyllum.  The 
broad  leaves  of  the  Coltsfoot  ( Tussilago  farfaxa)  succeed  the 
bright  yellow  blossoms,  which  welcome  the  spring  under 
some  sheltered  bank,  and  many  the  profusely  flowering  asters, 
which  in  latest  autumn  accompany  the  departing  year.  Of 
other  and  minuter  vegetation,  which  fell  under  my  cognizance 
in  these  hanging  gardens  of  nature,  I  dare  not  venture 
mention,  lest  I  trespass  on  stricter  botanical  limits*;  suffice, 
that  would  any  reader  of  mine  wish  to  know  more  in  that 
quarter,  let  him  make  excursion  to  this  mountain  town,  let 
him  seek  acquaintance  of  C.  C.  Frost,  who,  among  other 
rarities,  can  show  him  where  he  found  the  tiny  and  lovely 
little  Lycopo^dium  a^pus,  the  native  representative  of  that 
Helvetian  co-species,  which  is  cultivated  with  sedulous  care 
in  our  greenhouses  under  the  name  of  Lycopodium  denticu- 
latum. 

Desirous,  however,  of  more  thoroughly  examining  the  Cryp- 
togamic  flora  of  the  State,  and  indeed,  turning  my  attention 
in  botanical  matters  almost  exclusively  in  that  direction,  I  set 
out  with  this  gentleman  (who  can  make  you  a  good  pair  of 
boots  or  shoes  in  as  trusty  a  manner  as  he  can  give  you  the 
name  or  the  locality  of  a  plant  he  may  have  studied  in  mo- 
ments won  from  his  bench  to  recruit  his  body  eind  his  mind) 
to  visit  some  of  the  Green  Mountain  range.  Taking  the 
Vermont  Central  Railroad  on  the  11th  August  last,  we  rapidly 
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passed  in  succession  the  high  points  of  mountain  land  which 
lay  in  our  route  until,  towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  we 
were  dismissed  the  cars  at  Waterbury,  from  which  town  to 
the  village  of  Stow  we  were  transported  by  stage  over  the 
Lamoille  County  Plank  Road,  ten  miles  distant,  and  six  miles 
from  Mansfield  Mountain,  the  intended  scene  of  the  next 
day's  adventures.  A  short  excursion  about  the  village  al* 
lowed  us  a  view  of  the  distant  mountain  lying  in  cahn  repose, 
the  upturned  face  of  some  mighty  giant,  whose  fantastic 
profile  was  in  relief  against  the  evening  sky.  I  noticed  an 
attempt  at  a  nursery,  and  found  some  very  good  looking 
seedling  apples  and  some  pears  budded,  but  just  under  way, 
also  some  young  peaches.  So  northern  a  climate  is  generally 
considered  unfavorable  to  the  peach,  but  I  think  that  were 
this  tree  trained  low  and  flat  like  a  gooseberry  bush,  so  that 
the  snow  could  cover  it  completely  and  protect  the  fruit  buds, 
some  sorts  might  succeed.  Under  the  line  of  fences  where 
snow  would  usually  drift  and  lie  long  in  spring,  there  would 
also  prove,  perhaps,  favorable  situations.  We  were  shown 
a  curious  and  interesting  geological  feature  in  a  pot  hole, 
some  twelve  feet  deep  and  five  feet  diameter,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rocky  pasture  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  village 
street,  indicating  the  ancient  route  and  current  of  the  stream 
which  is  now  wending  its  course  far  below,  through  a  lower 
level.  The  noble  mountain  fixed  our  attention,  and  as  twi- 
light was  creeping  on,  the  proportions  of  the  face  were  more 
striking.  There  lay  the  low  and  retreating  brow,  then  suc- 
ceeded the  NOSE,  somewhat  pug  and  determined ;  next  the 
lengthened  space  till  the  closed  lips  appeared,  and  afterward 
the  lofty  chin,  then  the  declination  into  the  throat,  till  further 
likeness  was  lost.  From  oiir  position,  some  have  made  out 
the  Pomum  Adami,  or  Adam's  apple,  which  however  does 
not  legitimately  belong  to  the  face,  but  is  borrowed  from  the 
rounded  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill.  We  could  see  only 
the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain,  too,  the  intervening  range 
of  hills  cutting  off  the  base.  To  take  in  its  entire  magni- 
tude, an  excursion  down  Lake  Champlain  will  be  found  to 
be  best,  from  whose  waters  the  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield 
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are  both  perfectly  visible.  I  had  often  before  admired  these 
massive  and  rocky  points  of  upheaved  land  from  the  lovely 
town  of  Burlington ;  how  soon  it  was  to  be  my  privilege- 
to  tread  the  heights  of  the  loftiest  and  to  inspect  its  floral 
wonders ! 

Having,  after  some  interruptions,  succeeded  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  excellent  host  of  our  inn,  James  M- 
Dodge,  whom  we  cordially  recommend  to  all  botanists  and 
tourists,  we  agreed  on  an  early  start.  Accordingly,  under 
the  bright  setting  moon  of  the  next  morning,  we  rode  to  the 
mountain's  foot  and  set  out  on  the  ascent  by  a  sharp  ridge  or 
spur,  which  served  as  some  indication  of  our  route.  We 
passed  thrdligh  a  patch  of  Indian  wheat,  a  variety  of  Buck- 
wheat, (Fagopyrum  esculdntum,)  just  then  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  through  the  tall  heavy  English  grasses  of  the 
farm,  filled  with  dew.  It  was  now  six  A.  M.,  and  near  five 
thousand  feet  were  to  be  risen  before  we  should  tread  the 
summit.  On  entering  the  woods,  the  Impatiens  pUlida  in 
luxuriant  growth  and  full  flower  greeted  us.  Intent  on  the 
observation  of  other  plants  we  gave  little  heed  to  the  usual 
concomitants  of  a  mountain  forest.  We  trod  heedlessly  and 
I  fear  ruthlessly  on  many  a  delicate  oxalis,  and  similar  indi* 
cations  of  the  rich  moist  soil.  The  tall,  stout  trunks  of 
various  deciduous  trees  grew  closer  and  closer,  and  their 
lofty  branches  excluded  the  sun.  We  had  as  yet  struck  no 
path,  and  depended  on  the  skill  of  our  guide.  'Twas  our's 
to  look,  lens  in  hand,  for  lichens ;  'twas  his  to  show  us  the 
upward  and  best  way.  We  were  busy ;  and  he  was  all  that 
we  could  ask.  Armed  with  a  large  provender  basket  he 
strode  in  our  advance,  with  that  careless,  easy  gait,  so  pecu- 
liar to  those  bom  in  moimtain  districts,  anon  resting  on  some 
prostrate  log  or  jutting  rock  to  await  our  slower  or  tardier 
approach.  As  we  rose  by  degrees  to  higher  points  the  char- 
acter of  the  plants  indicated  our  locale.  Here  was  ^ypnum 
crista  castrense  spread  out  in  feathery  beauty  and  laden  with 
capsules.  There  was  ^ypnum  umbratum  clothing  some 
shady  rock.  On  reaching  the  spruce,  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding moimtains  could  be  discerned,  and  we  could  realize 
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the  forest  extent  and  solitude.  Here  the  soil  changed,  and 
coarse  gravel  and  decaying  granitic  masses  protruded.  Now 
came  the  Biatoras  and  Lecideas  on  the  dead  bark  of  the 
standing  trees.  Now  was  every  twig  garlanded  with  Par* 
melia  physodes,  var.  enteromorpha,  and  with  Ev6mia  fur- 
furacea,  var.  Cladonia.  Here  were  three  or  four  species 
growing  together  on  a  small  stick,  and  with  Parmelia  phy* 
sodes,  occurred  Cetraria  Oakestana,  pinastri  and  sepincola. 
Now  occurred  the  tall  Solidago  thyrsoidea  gleaming  like  a 
wand  of  gold.  The  vigor  of  this  mixed  growth  was  great, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  soils  to  each  kind  was  noticeable. 
Our  hours  passed  away  fast  and  onward,  and  muscular  exer- 
tion produced  jHrofuse  perspiration  and  exhaustion.  Turning 
aside  for  a  few  steps  our  guide  brought  us  to  little  moist 
spots  filled  with  sphagniuu.  Removing  the  spongy  moss,  a 
scanty  supply  of  tepid  water  was  obtained.  Never  was  liquid 
more  grateful  or  palatable,  and  a  few  drops  relieved  a  thirst 
which  was  producing  unpleasant  consequences.  Carex  ir- 
rigua  grew  in  these  spots,  a  charming  sedge,  with  pendulous 
green  and  brown  spikelets.  Near  by  was  Carex  pauciflora,  a 
singular  species,  and  the  strange  but  delicate  Listera  cordata. 
We  were  now  ascending  the  nose,  and  emerging  from  the 
thicker  growth  could  get  views  of  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
Intent  on  standing  on  higher  ground  we  pressed  forward. 
At  eleven  A.  M.  we  had  surmounted  the  nose.  The  scenery 
was  now  to  be  enjoyed.  Yet  it  was  beautiful  rather  than 
grand.  Stretched  out  into  a  narrow  ribbon,  lay  Lake  Cham- 
plain  with  its  numerous  islands ;  and  beyond,  the  mist  hung 
over  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  New  York.  Inter* 
vening  were  green  and  bosky  tracts ;  below,  the  spurs  and 
ridges  of  the  monarch  hill  on  which  we  stood,  furrowed  here 
and  there  by  mad  torrents,  whose  rushing  waters  had  swept 
into  desolation  all  that  impeded  their  course.  We  could 
distinguish  some  three  or  four  towns,  whose  limits  bounded 
on  the  mountain.  The  clouds  came  rolling  over  Us,  covering 
us  in  mist.  These  sweeping  by,  the  sun  would  suddenly 
strike  some  distant  summit  or  light  up  some  bright  green 
space  afar  oflF.     The  beauty  of  scenery  and  the  solitude 
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were  impressive.  The  eye  satisfied,  the  lichenose  vegetation 
claimed  our  next  attention  ;  and  after  an  hour's  treat  in  that 
way,  we,  dinner  being  disposed  of,  jnroceeded  across  the 
mountain  ri^ge  to  the  chin.  The  rock  vegetation  of  course 
was  the  same,  but  we  here  found  a  wide  barren  moor  covered 
with  interesting  plants.  Carex  rigida  and  Jiincus  tbfidus 
abounded ;  also  the  Agrbstis  canina,  variety  alpina,  composed, 
in  places,  the  sod.  ^renaria  greenlandica  sprung  out  of  the 
crevices  and  was  full  of  flowers.  Parmelia  ventosa  was  in 
great  beauty.  Lecidea  geographica  was  conspicuous.  Par* 
HE^LiA  ceniriftiga,  contracted  with  Parbie^lia  stygia  and  P. 
saa:&tilis,  was  parasitic  on  Cetra^ria'  gla&ca.  A  narrow  va- 
riety of  Cetr.  islandica^  but  unfertile,  constantly  occurred. 
The  rocks  exposed  to  the  sun  were  clothed  with  Umbili- 
caria,  of  which  I  gathered  U.  U.  hyperbdrea,  pustulaia,  erdsa, 
proboscidea.  Large  patches  of  Biato'ra  icmadophila  spread 
over  the  decaying  wood  and.  moss,  accompanied  by  Biat. 
decdlorans.  On  the  summit  of  the  chin  I  found  the  beautiful 
Cetra^ria  cucuJlata,  and  contiguous,  Clado^nia  gracilis,  va- 
riety el&ngata,  with  vermiculdris  and  ta&rica.  Upon  the 
heath  or  moor,  a  soil  seemingly  nothing  but  decayed  sphag- 
num, I  found  £»alix  ripens,  Faccinium  vUis  idcBa,  very  di- 
minutive in  size,  the  "Small  Cranberry,"  (F.  oxycdccus,) 
E^mpetrum  nigrum,  Faccinium  uliginosum,  &c. 

Our  specimens  carefully  packed  in  the  space  made  in  our 
provender  basket  by  the  incursion  of  appetite,  and  stowed 
away  in  sundry  pockets  and  wherever  they  could  be  best 
accommodated,  we  descended,  in  single  file,  the  precipitous 
back  of  the  chin,  culling  whatever  could  be  safely  picked 
on  the  way.  Arrived  at  its  base,  it  seemed  a  perilous  descent, 
but  onward  was  now  the  word,  so  bending  our  steps  towards 
a  little  pond  in  the  distance,  we  at  length  reached  its  margin. 
Its  waters  were  clear  but  shallow,  and  on  its  bottom  grew  the 
IbOCTEs  lac&stris.  The  tall  spiked  Platanthe^ra  dilatata, 
with  pure  white  flowers,  also  grew  near  by.  A  complete 
carpet  of  a  short,  close  sphagnum,  which  I  have  provisionally 
considered  Sph.  moll&scuniy  was  full  of  capsules.  This  fairy 
lakelet,  thus  elevated  into  the  subregion  of  clouds,  was  the 
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source  of  a  mountain  rivulet,  whose  bed  we  were  to  use  as  a 
guide  of  descent.  It  was  a  tedious  afternoon's  work.  More 
exertion  was  requisite,  and  many  steep  places  were  to  be 
cautiously  passed.  Over  some  cool  and  sparking  cascade 
we  found  now  Luzula  parvijldra  waving  its  spikelets  of 
drooping  flowers,  or  else  mingling  them  with  the  silken 
thread-like  peduncles  of  Aiiu  purpurea.  Again  we  could 
but  admire  the  patience  and  sagacity  of  our  guide.  By  many 
an  expedient  did  he  save  us  trouble.  Sometimes  he  would 
lead  us  along  slopes  where  "  our  feet  were  in  slippery  places," 
and  we  were  sustained  only  by  strongly  grasping  the  over- 
hanging bulges.  Anon,  nothing  remained,  but  to  sit  down 
on  the  wet  rocks  and  slide  forward  as  best  we  might.  Ya- 
riety,  however,  is  said  to.be  the  spice  of  life.  So  we  might 
have  found  it,  if  need  were.  Ascending  at  the  extreme 
brow,  we  went  dry  shod  and  thirsty ;  descending  at  the  other 
extreme  end  of  the  mountain,  we  were  wet  through  and 
some  water  to  spare.  Presently  the  occurrence  of  a  raie 
Fern,  my  friend  sought,  brought  satisfaction.  It  proved, 
strange  to  say,  the  only  specimen  of  the  sort  on  our  down- 
ward course.  He  gathered  its  fronds  carefully,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded.    At  6^  P.  M.  we  had  effected  the  descent. 

We  now  stood  at  the  base  again,  and  ^'  in  the  woods  about 
the  <  Notch '  at  the  north  base  of  Mansfield  Mountain."  It 
was  to  arrive  at  this  locality  that  we  took  the  general  course 
we  pursued  after  leaving  the  chin.  It  was  the  specified 
locality  in  Oakes'  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Vermont,  where 
grew  PoLYSTiCHinf  aculea^^m,  the  choice  fern  alluded  to 
just  now.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  plentifully 
just  where  we  had  come.  All  hands  were  busy  again,  and 
with  our  guide's  assistance,  we  bestowed  a  goodly  number 
of  broad  and  richly  fruited  fronds  between  sheets  of  large 
blotting  paper,  carefully  borne  over  mountain  and  adown 
crag  for  this  specific  purpose.  Securely  tied  and  properly 
attended  to,  we  were,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  ready  for  a  new 
tramp,  which  was  now  to  assume  a  homeward  aspect.  But 
the  entire  length  of  the  base  was  to  be  traversed,  and  this 
over  a  varied  surface,  across  the  stream  in  its  changing  course, 
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and  by  ways  known  only  to  our  guide.  For  nearly  two 
hours  we  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  diverging  only 
to  taste  the  cold,  pure  water,  at  the  base  of  the  spur  of  some 
mighty  hill,  which  rushed  out  as  from  an  immense  bore  and 
instantly  assumed  the  port  and  guise  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
Such  a  fountain  of  such  water,  what  a  treasure  would  it  prove 
to  any  city  corporation,  who  could  convert  it  into  an  aque- 
duct of  health  and  salubrity ! 

The  only  wild  animal  we  encountered  was  a  splendid 
fellow  of  a  fox,  who  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  make  ac- 
quaintance, but  on  second  sober  thought  relinquished  the 
plan.  Shortly  after,  we  noticed  the  marks  of  settlement,  in 
sundry  fishing  rods,  extemporaneously  made  of  some  saplings, 
thrown  aside  near  the  stream,  as  if  they  had  done  their 
work,  and  might  be  consigned  to  neglect.  The  trees  grew 
thinner,  too,  and  we  could  see  old  Mansfield  on  our  right 
hand,  looming  up  against  the  evening  sky.  At  length  "we 
were  out  of  the  woods  and  might  whistle.''  It  was  not  a 
great  while  that  we  tarried ;  a  few  tempting  raspberries  and  a 
social  word  with  an  elderly  dame,  who  was  picking  her  first 
green  peas  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  August,  were 
matters  of  not  much  detention.  Our  steed  was  put  to,  our- 
selves ensconced  again  in  the  wagon,  and  we  were  borne  in 
the  bright  starlight  towards  good  Mr.  Dodge's  public  house, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  a  long  ramble  on  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont.  That  was  a  proud  day  to  two  lovers  of 
nature  and  two  such  seekers  of  minute  vegetation,  which 
enabled  us,  thanks  to  a  propitious  sky  and  to  a  willing  and 
accommodating  guide,  to  traverse  the  siunmit,  ravine  and 
gorge  of  Mansfield,  and  to  collect  the  species  of  fern  which 
PuRSH  discovered,  near  that  very  spot  it  may  be,  at  least  in 
the  same  range,  and  to  gather  lichenes,  carices,  d&c,  which 
TuGKERMAN  and  other  worthies  had  rendered  classic  through 
their  acquaintance. 

Salem^  March,  1852. 
• 

Little  that  we  could  say  would  add  anything  to  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Russell's  communication  ,*   yet  we  cannot  omit  the 
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opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  to  that  portion  of  it  in  which  he  describes 
some  of  our  native  species,  and  urges  their  introduction  into 
oiu*  gardens.  Never  was  a  question  more  absurdly  asked 
than  that  put  to  Mr.  Russell,  "  what  is  there  new  in  the 
shrub  line."  Alas!  how  long  will  our  rural  ^danters  ransack 
every  tree  and  plant  catalogue  to  find  something  new,  when 
quite  within  their  reach  lie  treasures  which  no  other  clime 
can  surpass,  and  which  are  more  rare,  even  in  our  most  ex- 
tensive plantations,  than  the  denizens  of  the  Himalayas,  or 
the  momitains  of  Japan.  The  best  school,  as  Mr.  Russell 
states,  in  which  a  rural  planter  can  educate  himself  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  intended  task  is  our  New  England  Flora, 
studied  in  all  its  aspects,  and  at  various  seasons,  with  a  view 
to  know  what  constitutes  the  beautiful  in  nature.  We  trust 
his  remarks  may  awaken  a  sense  of  the  neglect  into  which 
our  own  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  allowed  to  fall,  in  the  de- 
sire to  possess  the  acquisitions  from  foreign  climes,  sometimes 
of  remarkable  interest,  but  oftener  less  attractive  than  our 
native  species. — En. 


Art.  II.  Design  for  a  Flower  Garden,  with  a  selection  of 
Plants  adapted  to  the  same  ;  with  remarks  on  the  Design. 
By  the  Editor. 

Many  designs  have  appeared  in  works  upon  gardening,  and 
in  journals  devoted  to  the  subject,  but  yet  only  a  limited 
number  have  displayed  a  high  degree  of  taste  in  their  ar- 
rangement. It  is  certainly  a  simple  labor  to  plan  some  kind 
of  a  geometric  arrangement,  which  shall  display  flowers  to  a 
fair  advantage,  and  indeed  answer  every  ordinary  purpose ;  but 
to  please  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  really  beautiful  in  the 
art  of  design,  is  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  most  of  the  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  no  other  than  simple  squares,  diamonds, 
ovals,  circles,  or  arabesque  figures,  have  been  adopted  to  the 
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exclusion  of  intricate  forms,  arranged  without  any  regard  to 
the  principles  of  symmetry,  unity  or  beauty. 

Dropmore,  the  residence 
of  Lady  Grenville,  which 
we  gave  an  account  of  in 
our  European  Tour,  (Vol. 
XII,  p.  44,)  though  display- 
ing no  remarkable  feature 
in  its  genera]  arrangement, 
is  celebrated  for  its  flower 
garden,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon  as  a  model  of  its 
kind,  both  in  the  symmet- 
rical arrangement  of  its 
parts,  and  its  effect  as  a 
whole.  We  certainly  must 
admit  that  we  h^ve  never 
seen  but  few,  if  any,  plans, 
either  upon  paper  or  carried 
into  execution,  which  have 
excelled  that  at  Dropmore. 

Among  those  which,  if 
any,  may  be  ranked  with 
Dropmore,  is  that  of  Charles 
Mills,  Esq.,  of  Hellington, 
near  Uxbridge,  England, 
of  which  an  engraving  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  har- 
deners^ Journal,  and  a  copy 
of  which  we  now  annex, 
(Jig.  17.)  It  is  more  geo- 
metric and  artificial  in  its  style,  and  should  not,  on  this 
account,  be  judged  by  that  at  Dropmore ;  still  it  has  many 
beauties,  and  we  can  imagine  its  effect  when  grouped  witl^ 
the  kinds  of  plants  named  in  the  annexed  list.  It  indicates, 
as  Mr.  Mamock  states,  "  artistic  skill  and  arrangement  of  a 
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superior  order."*  We  have  made  a  slight  alteration,  or  rather 
we  have  omitted  a  sort  of  semicircle  on  one  side,  which  in 
the  original  plan  made  this,  parterre  correspond  with  the 
terrace  of  the  adjoining  mansion. 

The  plan  is  formed  on  gravel,  with  hox  edging  dividing 
the  beds  from  the  walks,  and  the  site  on  which  the  parterre  is 
formed,  smik  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  below  the  gravel  walk  in 
front  of  the  house.  By  this  arrangement  the  flowers  are 
better  seen  from  the  windows.  Trained  against  the  front 
wall  of  the  house  is  a  plant  of  Glycine  sinensis,  with  a  stem 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  garden  is  160 
feet,  and  the  width  72  feet.  The  beds  are  all  numbered, 
and  the  following  list  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Constantino,  the 
gardener,  which  corresponds  with  the  beds. 


1.  Verbena,  Imperatrice  Josephine, 

(blae.) 

2.  Campannla  carpatica  alba. 

3.  Unique  geraninm. 

4.  Fancy  geraniums. 

5.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

6.  Verbena  Princess  Alice,  (light) 

7.  Calceolaria. 

8.  Campanula  caipatica,  Standard 

rose    in   the    centre,  trained 
down  an  iron  support 

9.  The  same. 

10.  Tora  Thumb  geranium. 

11.  Fancy  geraniums. 

12.  Verbena,  Princess  Alice,  (light) 

13.  Calceolaria. 

14.  Unique  geranium. 

15.  Campanula  carpatica  alba. 

16.  Verbena,  Vampa,  (blue.) 

17.  Geranium   Diadematum   rubes- 

cens. 


18.  Heliotrope. 

19.  T<xn  Thumb  geranium. 

20.  Verbena,     Madame     Buenzod, 

(light) 

21.  Calceolaria. 

22.  Ageratum. 

23.  Same  ss  No.  8. 

24.  Geranium,  Miss  Dolbj,  (pink.) 

25.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

26.  Same  as  No.  25. 

27.  Geranium,  Miss  Dolby,  (pink.) 

28.  Ageratum. 

29.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

30.  Heliotrope. 

31.  Verbena,     Madame    Buenzod, 

(light) 

32.  Calceolaria. 

33.  Geranium    Diadematiun   rubes- 

cens. 

34.  Same  as  No.  8. 


35.  Basin,  with  fountain  in  centre. 
As  this  list  is  intended  for  a  first  rate  place  in  England, 
where  there  are  all  the  means  and  wealth  to  keep  up  the 
richest  display  by  the  aid  of  good  gardeners,  frames,  pits, 
forcing  houses,  &c.,  we  have  made  out  the  following  list 
tsrhich  can  be  substituted  for  it,  and  be  adopted  in  any  place 


*  The  design  and  arrangement  of  the  garden  are  due  to  the  cultivated  and  refined 
taste  of  Lady  Sophia  Toweri,  of  Huniimore  Lodge. 
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where  there  is  a  small  greenhouse,  or,  if  none,  where  the 
proprietor  is  willing  to  expend  a  few  dollars  for  verbenas, 
geraniums  and  heliotropes ;  all  the  other  plants  being  annuals 
or  perennials  of  the  easiest  cultivation. 


1.  Verbena,  Heroine,  (blue.) 

2.  Verbena,  America,  (white.) 

3.  Panaies,  of  the  fine  showy  sorts. 

4.  Portnlaca,  (white.) 

5.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

6.  Verbena,  Republic,  (striped.) 

7.  P<»talaca,  (golden.) 

8.  Campanula  carpatica,  with  rose, 

as  in  the  above  list 

9.  The  same. 

10.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

11.  Portulaca,  (white.) 

12.  Verbena,  Republic. 

13.  Portulaca,  (golden.) 

14.  Pansies,  of  the  fine  showy  sorts. 

15.  Verbena,  America. 

16.  Verbena  Morph^. 

17.  Ageratum. 

18.  Heliotrope. 


20.  Verbena,  Sunset,  (rose.) 

21.  Portulaca,  (golden.) 

22.  Portulaca,  (scarlet) 

23.  Same  as  No.  8. 

24.  Geranium,  Lucia  Rosea,  (pink.) 

25.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

26.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

27.  Geranium,  Lucia  Rosea,  (pink.) 

28.  Portulaca,  (scarlet) 

29.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

30.  Heliotrope. 

31.  Verbena,  Sunset 

32.  Portulaca,  (golden.) 

33.  Ageratum. 

34.  Same  as  No.  8. 

35.  Vase,  or  Statue ;  if  a  vase,  to  be 

filled  with  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
dtc., ;  if  a  statue,  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  Oxalis 
floribunda. 


19.  Tom  Thumb  geranium. 

This  arrangement  may  be  further  altered  by  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  purchase  any  plants,  viz.,  by  substituting 
candytuft,  sweet  alyssum,  petunias,  dwarf  convolvulus,  and 
other  annuals,  in  the  place  of  the  geraniums,  heliotropes  and 
verbenas. 

In  whatever  way  they  may  be  filled,  provided  the  proper 
arrangement  of  colors  is  kept  in  view,  the  parterre  will  be  a 
splendid  object  throughout  the  summer. 


Art.  III.     Pomologieal  Oossip. 

Large  Collection  of  Strawberries. — ^Mr.  W.  R.  Prince, 
of  Flushing,  cultivates  the  large  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  varieties  of  strawberries,  among  them  Peles  Mer- 
vielle,  and  other  foreign  kinds.     Many  of  these  kinds  are 
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ma^/oiAe&j  of  Lrrie  ^aloe.  wbie  ^sAeza.  of  die 
flttjr  fTjir^  gxit^  aciqr; jaitkif&     We  se  aiad  f»>  9«  scacfa  < 
ti0M  mnrfe.  cct  ocif  to  mtnxiraoe  oeir  kinds,  list  ld 
ffaf»n  wrjtrjum /^W,  io  tliat  tiKtr  merits  maj  be  filT  i 

MofxMVfian  Pfsc  STBAwaua^ — This  is  a  ae^  seedbap. 
famed  hj  Xr,  S^^baatz,  ei  PhiladripiuaL  k  was  awded 
tiMr  prize  hj  the  Perutfyhnanm  Hcrticaitiiral  Sc«?k€t.  in  1S49^ 
and  n  sa/i.  by  a  eoltrracor  in  ?Sew  Jcckj.  to  be  -  sapenor  is 
ererj  feattire  'except  size)  to  Horcj-'s  Seedimg.''  which  wiv 
its  parent.  It  it  an  abuudaot  bearer,  of  nibast  habit  and 
growths 

Am^mcAM  Chusccs.^ — In  oar  Tdmne  for  1S5L  ^XTH,  p. 
12%)  in  a  cfmanaiueatHm  on  the  ctdtoie  of  the  onmge,  a 
correspondent  aUoded  to  the  quality  of  the  font  when  laised 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  lemaiked  that  -thoogh  some 
fmit  is  prodoeed,  it  is  only  for  looking  at  it,  and  is  scaicdy 
more  fit  to  cat  than  a  lemon;  and  though  I  haTe  seen  growem 
enthusiastic  in  iaror  of  the  fruit  produced  by  their  own  trees, 
die  fruit  is  as  unlike  the  oranges  of  St  Michaels',  as  the  Fox 
grape  is  unlike  the  Muscat" 

This  sweeping  charge  induced  our  friend  and  correspond- 
etit,  Capt.  Chisholm,  of  Beaufiorty  S.  C,  to  send  us  a  box  ai 
oranges  produced  in  his  garden,  with  the  accompanying 
letter,  which,  though  not  intended  for  publication,  we  claim 
his  indulgence  for  its  insertion : — 

<<Dear  Sir, — ^I  noticed  the  article  in  your  Magazine,  some 
year  or  two  ago,  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  asserted, 
among  other  things,  that  no  oranges  fit  to  be  eaten  could  be 
raised  in  the  open  ground  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  best  reply  I  think  that  I  can  make  to  this  assertion  is 
to  send  you  a  few  oranges  raised  by  me  here,  in  order  that 
you  form  your  own  opinion  understandingly,  and  if  you 
think  proper,  say  what  that  opinion  is.  If  you  think  that 
your  correspondent  ddfeerves  it  at  your  hands,  you  might 
invite  him  to  taste  a  few ;  but  understand,  that  you  do  it,  and 
not  I,  for  I  would  he  afraid  of  curdling  all  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  left  in  him  by  sending  such  sour  fruit. 

I  have,  as  yet,  only  Xwelve  or  thirteen  trees  bearing,  but 
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I  have  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  set  out;  and  unless 
the  uncommonly  severe  cold  weather,  which  we  have  just 
had,  has  injured  the  trees,  I  will  have  near  ene  hundred  trees 
in  bearing  next  summer.  My  object  is  to  raise  them  for  sale, 
but  I  am  well  aware,  from  sad  experience,  that  the  crop  is  a 
very  uncertain  one,  although,  strange  to  say,  the  cold  that 
kSls  my  trees  here,  will  kill  those  in  Florida  at  the  same 
time.  ,1  intended  to  have  sent'  you  two  or  three  fruit  from 
each  tree,  but  during  an  absence  all  had  been  gathered  and 
mixed  together.  There  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  fruits  of  the  different  trees,  yet  not  enough  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  to  keep  them  separate.  The  past  summer 
was  quite  favorable  to  peaches ;  the  extreme  drought  and  the 
August  gale  destroyed  all  pears  and  the  late  peaches.  The 
cultivation  of  fruit  is  steadily  increasing,  and  we^wiU  soon 
get  experience  enough  to  give  us  some  assistance  in  our 
further  progress.  I  cannot  produce  apples,  cherries  nor  plums, 
but  very  fine  peaches,  pomegranates  and  pears ;  but  the  fire- 
blight  is  very  destructive  to  my  pear  tcees,  and  the  curculio  is 
very  fond  of  my  peaches.  Nowhere  can  we  have  everything 
desirable." 

The  box  of  oranges  was  sent  from  Beaufort  the  20th  De- 
cember, but  did  not  reach  us  till  the  middle  of  March.  It 
contained  about  two  dozen,  put  in  loosely,  without  paper  or 
packing  of  any  kind,  and  they  came  to  hand  in  perfect  order, 
with  the  exception  of  two.  Larger,  finer,  more  beautiful  or  de- 
licious oranges  we  have  never  eaten;  nearly  or  quite  equalling 
the  St.  Michaels;  and  we  can  now  affcm,  from  the  inspection 
of  the  fruit,  that  the  orange  can  be  produced  in  many  portions 
of  the  Southern  States  in  the  finest  condition.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  another  half  century  should 
witness  the  growth  of  the  orange  in  suflSicient  quantities  for 
home  consimiption  and  exportation. 

Capt.  Chisholm  has  our  thanks,  not  only  for  the  fine  speci- 
mens he  sent  us,  but  for  his  correction  of  an  assertion  made 
without  knowledge  and  due  consideration. 

New  Seedling  Plums. — ^A  new  seedling  plum  has  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Lunn,  of  Montreal,  C.  W.,  which  he  calls  the 
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CAMAwmfm^  b  »  ntadf  as  faage  m  the  Jcfiaaon,  and  he 
dunks  as  hi^fa  iarored :  eotor.  simi^  :~bci  it  has  the  adian- 
ta^pe  of  npeiua;  aboot  a  fortoi^t  earlier.  It  fint  froxled  ai 
UM9.  3fr.  LuDO  tLmks  it  an  acqaistk>o.  He  hn  abo 
another  seedluig  Tery  late,  larger  and  later  than  the  White 
Kfsfif  and  prettjr  well  fiaroied.  He  has  also  seretal  aeedhng 
treeSy  which,  if  the  season  shoold  be  iaroiable.  wOl  bear  the 
eomiog  season.  The  climate  of  Canada  appears  &ranfale 
to  the  piom,  and  it  will  be  lemembered  that  Mr.  Cciae  fvo- 
dneed  sereral  excellent  Tarieties,  some  of  which  hare  long 
bem  known  in  oor  collections. 


Aar.  IT.     Noteg  an  Greenhouse  PlaniSj  Sail  PoUmg,  Wa- 
terings 4^M  4*^    B]r  HoKTus. 

PoimiG, — Snccessfid  piant  cnltme  depends  much  opm 
sfstematic  potting.  The  first  step  in  the  operation  of  shift- 
ing a  ]dant  should  be  the  preparation  of  the  pot  for  its  recep- 
tion ;  the  requisites  being  simfdy  that  it  be  clean  and  properly 
drained.  With  regard  to  the  first,  all  pots  should  be  washed 
(except  new  ones)  before  they  are  stored  past,  that  they  may 
be  always  ready  when  wanted.  As  to  drainage,  there  is 
some  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  amount  of  materials  nec- 
essary for  this  purpose.  Some  cultivators  contend  that  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  place  two  or  three  inches  of  drainage 
in  the  bottom  of  pots,  where  the  plants  are  under  the  influx 
ence  of  a  scorching  sun  and  arid  atmosphere,  as  it  allows  the 
water  to  pass  off  too  freely,  thereby  causing  additional  labor 
in  keeping  up  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 
At  first  sight  this  appears  somewhat  plausible;  experience, 
however,  will  go  far  to  prove  that  well  drained  pots  and 
porous  soil  will  retain  moisture  longer  than  where  these 
conditions  are  reversed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
more  air  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  soils  of 
a  dry  nature  will  retain  more  moisture  and  support  a  more 
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luxuriant  vegetation  after  they  are  undermined  with  drains 
than  they  did  Before,  the  drains  allowing  an  admission  of  air, 
which  holds  the  moisture  in  suspension  to  the  benefit  of  the 
plants.  Drains  do  not  in  reality  dry  the  soil,  they  only  carry 
away  superfluous  water  that  is  not  retained  by  absorption ; 
and  if  this  surplus  is  not  carried  away,  stagnation  takes  place, 
noxious  matters  are  generated,  and  disease  and  death  are  the 
inevitable  results.  We  confess  to  an  entertainment  at  one 
time  of  the  belief  that  less  drainage  would  be  required  for 
plants  in  pots  during  summer  than  would  be  necessary  for 
their  well  being  throughout  the  winter  months.  A  fair  trial 
soon  gave  convincing  proof  of  its  impropriety.  With  insuf- 
ficient drainage,  the  soil  in  drying  shrinks  and  leaves  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  and  when  water  is  applied  it  runs  down 
between  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  pot,  without  penetrating  to 
the  centre.  On  the  contrary,  when  water  is  applied  on  the 
surface  of  a  well  drained  soil,  it  immediately  percolates  freely 
throughout  every  part ;  and  when  it  has  absorbed  as  much  as 
it  can  retain,  the  rest  passes  away  by  the  drainage.  Both 
science  and  practice  point  undoubtingly  to  the  fact  that  good 
drainage  is  the  foundation  for  good  cultivation. 

The  material  most  generally  used  for  draining  plants  in 
pots  is  pieces  of  the  pots  broke  up  in  suitable  sizes.  Char- 
coal, bones,  bricks,  jcc,  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage, 
and  by  some  are  preferred.  In  the  first  place,  lay  one  large 
piece  over  the  bottom  hole, .close  enough  to  prevent  worms 
and  insects  penetrating  into  the  soil  and  disarranging  the 
drainage,  over  this  put  a  handful  or  two  of  smaller  material, 
covering  the  whole  with  a  small  quantity  of  moss,  to  keep 
the  drainage  clear  of  mould,  and  the  pot  is  prepared. 

The  next  point  is  the  preparation  of  the  plants.  Those 
intended  for  removal  should  be  allowed  to  get  rather  dry 
beforehand.  A  plant  cannot  be  turned  out  of  the  pot  and 
handled,  without  injury,  when  soaking  with  wet.  The  man- 
.  ner  of  treating  the  roots  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subjects.  Permanent  plants,  as  camellias,  epacris,  azaleas, 
and  most  of  those  that  are  hardwooded  and  shrubby,  if  in 
perfect  health,  should  not  have  the  roots  much  disturbed, 
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unless  they  are  thickly  malted  and  intefworen ;  in  this  case 
they  should  be  gently  combed  out,  and  the  old  drainage 
removed,  to  admit  of  spreading  out  the  roots  in  the  fs&Ak 
soil.  The  collar  of  the  ]dant,  or  that  point  from  whence  the 
roots  and  stem  proceed  in  opposite  directions,  should  be  de- 
tained on  a  level  with  the  soil.  Although  scMne  soft  stemmed 
plants,  as  balsams,  achimenes,  tsLc.j  will  throw  out  roots  from 
the  stem  when  covered,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are 
of  any  advantage,  and  they  certainly  grow  faster  when  the 
roots  are  kept  near  the  surface.  Deciduous  plants  and  thode 
that  are  renewed  annually  by  pruning  the  old  wood  close 
down,  as  roses,  fuchsias,  geraniums,  clerodendrons,  and  others, 
require  repotting  shortly  after  new  shoots  are  formed.  The 
old  ball  of  earth  should  then  be  completely  broken  up,  and 
the  strongest  roots  pruned  close  back,  to  admit  of  fresh  soil 
without  enlarging  the  size  of  the  pot.  By  this  practice  we 
are  enabled  to  give  the  plant  a  fresh  soil  yearly,  without 
having  recourse  to  use  pots  disproportionally  lai^e,  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  ]dant. 

A  young  plant,  to  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  growing 
state,  should  be  shifted  before  the  roots  become  so  numerous 
as  to  spread  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  carefully  removed, 
that  it  experience  ifo  check  from  the  operation.  It  may  be 
well  to  remark  here  that  flowers  are  produced  most  profusely 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots ;  consequehtly  it  is  not  desirar 
ble  to  add  fresh  soil  to  plants  when  forming  flower  buds,  as 
it  would  induce  an  extended  growth,  and  reduce  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  flowers.  There  are  two  distinct  processes 
that  seasonally  follow  each  other  in  a  healthy  plant,  viz., — 
the  growth  of  the  plant  itself  as  an  individual  of  its  race, 
and  the  elaboration  of  the  flower  and  parts  of  fructification 
which  are  to  perpetuate  its  kind.  Knowing  this,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  which  stimulate  these  two 
kinds  of  vegetable  action,  we  are  enabled  so  to  direct  the 
plant  as  to  make  it  run  to  individual  growth,  or  more  to 
flower,  according  as  we  desire  the  one  or  the  other.  This 
may  be  demonstrated  by  taking  a  healthy  plant  of  geranium 
and  pot  it  in  early  spring  ,*  in  a  few  weeks  the  roots  will 
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appear  through  the  fresh  soil;  at  this  stage  place  it  in  a  larger 
pot,  where  it  will  have  additional  stimulus  for  increase ;  pur- 
sue this  treatment  until  midsummer,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  large  luxuriant  plant,  without,  perhaps,  showing  a  single 
flower.  On  the  other  hsuid,  if  the  plant  is  not  shifted  after 
the  first  potting,  the  soil  will  quickly  be  overrun  with  roots, 
luxuriant  growth  will  be  checked,  and  flower  buds  profusely 
formed.  Thus  it  follows,  if  we  wish  to  keep  a  plant  growing, 
we  must  repress  the  flowering  principle  ;  and  proceed  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit.  The  same 
ininciple  holds  good  in  all  cultivated  plants,  at  certain  stages 
of  their  growth.  And  if  the  orchardist  had  the  roots  of  his 
fruit  trees  as  completely  under  control  as  the  florist  has  those 
of  his  plants  in  pots,  the  yearly  production  of  a  crop  would 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical  operation. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  size  of 
pot  and  amount  of  soil  proper  for  each  shift  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  wish  of  the  cultivator.  The 
practice  of  constantly  shifting  bb  soon  as  the  roots  touch  the 
pot,  and  picking  off  all  incipient  flower  buds  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  will  ensure  a  vigorous  plant.  Hardwooded  plants, 
however,  should  never  be  changed  late  in  the  season,  as  it 
requires  great  care  to  keep  them  during  winter  when  sur- 
rounded with  a  layer  of  soil  unoccupied  with  roots.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  follow  all  the  various  gradations  of  sizes  in 
pots.  For  example,  a  small  fuchsia  in  a  3-inch  pot  may  be 
shifted  at  once  into  an  8-inch  size.  This  will  contain  soil 
sufficient  to  grow  a  useful  sized  plant.  The  plant  will  speed- 
ily fill  the  pots  with  roots ;  when  they  are  cramped  for  room, 
growth  will  be  checked  and  a  flowering  disposition  increased. 

Soil  for  potting  should  be  used  in  a  dryish  state,  and  well 
firmed  in  the  pots.  This  is  an  important  point ;  if  thrown 
in  loosely,  the  water  passes  through  it  without  properly  moist- 
ening the  old  ball  of  earth.  There  is  no  danger  of  making 
it  too  firm  if  all  the  conditions  heretofore  recommended  are 
attended  to. 

MaTch,  1862. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  V.  Floricultural  and  Botafiical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  .Amer- 
ican Collections. 

Fancy  Pansiks. — The  French  cultivators  have  originated 
a  new  class  of  pansies,  called  the  Fancies,  which  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  old  kinds  as  the  fancy  dahlias  hold  to  the 
self-colored  ones.  Some  of  these  have  been  introduced  into 
England,  and  two  of  them  are  figured  in  the  Fhr.  Cabinet, 
They  are  handsomely  striped  or  lined  with  the  various  colors 
peculiar  to  this  flower,  and  present  a  singularly  showy  appear- 
ance. 

No  doubt  the  catalogues  will  soon  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  numerous  seedlings  of  the  same  character ;  and  as 
they  are  very  attractive,  they  will  undoubtedly  become  es- 
tablished favorites. 

Centranthus  macrosiphon. — This  is  a  new  and  beautiful 
hardy  annual,  of  a  dwarfish  habit,  bearing  very  large  clusters 
or  panicles  of  deep  rose-colored  flowers,  resembling,  in  gen- 
eral habit,  the  red  valerian,  to  which  it  is  allied.  It  blooms 
abundantly  all  summer ;  and,  if  cultivated  in  pots,  displays  its 
pretty  corymbs  of  flowers,  in  the  greenhouse,  during  the  win- 
ter.    It  is  a  fine  addition  to  our  list  of  hardy  annuals. 

New  Belgian  Daisies. — It  is  quite  surprismg  to  see  to  what 
an  extent  the  Belgian  cultivators  have  carried  the  cultivation 
of  this  humble  but  beautiful  flower.  No  less  than  100  varie- 
ties are  offered  for  sale  ;  many  of  them  very  distinct,  and  of 
all  shades  of  color;  from  white  to  deep  crimson  or  scarlet. 
Some  are  mottled,  and  spotted^  others  red  or  blush,  with 
crimson  centre,  and  vice  versa;  some  with  broad,  and  some 
with  quilled  petals  ;  some  globular,  others  flat.  They  have 
reached  that  perfection  that  they  almost  vie  with  the  ranuncu- 
lus in  beauty.  All  these  are  as  hardy  as  the  common  daisy, 
and  are  destined  to  become  great  favorites.  It  is  indeed  sin- 
gular that  a  flower,  endeared  by  so  many  associations,  should 
have  fallen  into  such  neglect  as  only  to  become  again  sought 
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after  by  the  attractions  of  new  kinds.  Milton's  beautiful  lines 
should  have  embalmed  it  in  the  memory  of  every  lover  of 
plants : — 

"  By  dimpled  brook  and  foantain  brim, 
The  wood  nymphs,  decked  with  daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep." 

Heliotropium  Immortalite  de  Louise  Marie. — ^A  nevr 
variety  (with  a  long  name,)  raised  at  Liege,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Belgian  queen.  It  blooms  more  profusely 
than  any  other  heliotrope.  The  leaves  are  small,  roundish, 
and  the  plant  somewhat  of  a  drooping  habit,  similar  to  those 
the  Romans  placed  on  the  graves  of  the  dead.  The  cymous 
heads  of  flowers  are  large,  and  each  blossom  green  at  the 
centre,  emblematical  of  hope,  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  gold, 
emblem  of  holiness,  and  five  rays  of  the  border  present  the  vir- 
ginal whiteness  of  the  celestial  stars,  with  this  peculiarity,  that 
here  the  flowers,  it  is  stated,  have  the  peculiar  fragrance  of 
the  violet  and  wall  flower,  during  the  period  of  their  progres- 
sive changes. 

Deutzia  gracilis. — ^We  copy  in  another  page  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  great  exhibition  at  Ghent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  plant  of  this  new  Deutzia  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  exhibition,  and  attracted  particular  attention  from 
the  manner  in  w.hich  it  was  cultivated. 

AcHiMENEs  picTA. — This  bcautiful  species  is  grown  to 
great  perfection  at  £ew.  The  plants  are  placed  in  pans  or 
boxes,  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  eighteen  across,  in  loam, 
rotten  leaf  mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  small  bits  of 
charcoal.     The  stems  grow  three  feet  high. 

169.     Uge^nia  u'oni  Hook.    Mtrtilla.    {Myrtacece.)   ChUoe. 

A  balf  hardy  ahrnb ;  crowing  three  ftet  hith ;  with  piUe  rosy  flowers ;  appearing  In  spring  •,  In- 
creased  by  cnttlngs ;  cultivated  in  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.   Bot.  Max.»  1852,  pi.  4628. 

A  very  pretty  heath-like  looking  plant  in  its  flowers,  but 
with  the  foliage  of  the  myrtle  ;  the  petals  are  incurved,  and 
form  a  kind  of  globe.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  small,  and 
the  flowers  axillary  all  the  way  up  the  terminal  shoots. 
In  England  it  has  proved  quite  hardy ;  but  probably  with  us 
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it  will  have  to  be  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  or  at  least 
have  the  protection  of  the  frame  in  winter.  {Bot.  M<ig.,  Jan.) 

170.  Pe'ntstkmon  bacchabifolius  Hook.  Bacchabis-leaved 

Peivtstemon.     ( SchroptUariace€B. )     Texas. 

A  balfhardy  perennial ;  crowinc  two  feet  bifh ;  with  Bcariet  flownri  \  ■ppearini  In  nunraer ; 
incnaaed  by  division  of  the  roota ;  cultiYated  in  light  rich  aoil.   Bot.  Mac.,  1853,  pi.  463T. 

This  is  one  of  our  native  species,  of  great  brilliancy,  hav- 
ing large  rich  scarlet  flowers.  It  was  raised  from  Texian 
seed,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  of  this  numerous 
tribe  of  plants.  It  will  require  the  protection  of  a  frame. 
{Bot.  Mag.^  Jan.) 

171.  Gbinde^lia  GRAm)n*LO^RA   Hook.      Large    flowered 

Grindelia.     (CompositiB.)     Texas. 

An  annnal  or  biennial ;  crowint  three  Ibethlgh ;  with  oranee  colored  flowoni ;  appearlnc  all  ram- 
mer ;  increaied  by  aaeda  *,  cultiTaud  in  any  good  aoU.   Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  waS. 

A  new  and  pretty  annual  or  biennial,  from  Texas,  raised 
from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Wright.  The  flowers  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Rudbeckia,  with  one  row 
of  long  narrow  ^petals,  surrounding  the  disc,  of  the  deepest 
orange  yellow.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile,  cordate  at 
the  base,  tapering  to  the  point.  It  grows  to  the  great  height 
of  three  to  five  feet,  and  flowers  till  killed  by  frost.  It  may 
be  raised  from  cuttings.     {Bot.  Mftg.^  Jan.) 

172.  ImpaVfiens   fascicula^'a    Lam,      Fasicle-flowi^ied 

Balsam.     {BalsamiruB.)    Ceylon. 

An  annnal  plant ;  growing  two  Ibet  high ;  with  bloah  flowen  \  appearing  all  mmmer ;  increased 
by  seeds ;  grown  in  any  good  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4SI1. 

Another  of  the  balsam  tribe,  of  more  botanical  interest 
than  real  beauty ;  it  is  of  a  very  succulent  habit,  and  has 
axillary  flowers  of  a  pale  blush  color.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

173.  ECHINOCACTUS      LONGIHAMATUS       SallU    Dffck.        LoNG 

Hooked  Echinoc actus.     (Cactece.)    Mexico. 

A  greenhouse  plant ;  growing  a  foot  high ;  with  yellow  flowers ;  appearing  in  summer;  in- 
]  by  offsets ;  cultivated  in  light  rich  soil.   Bot.  Mag.,  1852,  pi.  4632. 


"  A  remarkably  fine  and  handsome  "  Echinocactus,  with 
large  pale  yellow  flowers,  conspicuous  from  their  color  in  bud 
and  in  bloom.    It  forms  a  large  globular  head,  deeply  fur- 
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rowed  with  about  thirteen  prominent,  moderately  acute  ridges, 
armed  with  spires,  the  central  one  of  which  is  remarkably 
long,  four  inches  in  length,  flattened,  deflexed,  and  curved 
into  a  hook  at  the  extremity.  The  flowers  are  between  three 
and  four  inches  long,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  and  are 
tinged  with  red  at  the  tip.  It  requires  the  same  culture  as 
the  other  species.  It  is  a  valuable  and  beautiful  addition  to 
this  showy  family.     (Bot,  Mag.f  Feb.) 


Selection  of  Annuals  adapted  for  Bedding,  &^. — The 
following  list  of  hardy  summer  and  autumn  flowering  annuals 
is  offered  for  the  convenience  of  those  whose  time  and  limited 
means  prevent  their  attention  to  the  general  class  of  half-hardy 
and  tender  plants  for  effect,  en  masse^  in  flower  gardens* 
The  descriptions  are  intended  to  convey,  an  idea  of  their  av- 
erage height,  color,  and  habit.  A  simple  mode  of  managing 
these  seeds  is  either  to  sow  in  drills,  or  otherwise  broadcast 
over  the  entire  bed,  or  border,  and  cover  the  seeds  slightly 
with  finely-sifted  old  tan,  or  friable  loamy  soil : — 

Gkdaanlhiiu  ardbieus, — A  neat  compact  plant,  from  9  inches  to  12  inches 
high,  of  a  divaricatelj-hranching  habit,  with  dark  green,  narrow  lobed 
leaves,  richly  contrasted  with  bright  golden-yellow,  dose-petalled,  Chiysan- 
themam*like  flowers,  about  1|  inch  wide. 

(EfiMera  ieneUa  tenuifolia. — One  of  the  neatest  species  of  a  fiiTorite 
tribe.  It  grows  from  9  to  13  inches  high,  with  small  nanow  leaves^  and 
numerous  large  conspicuous  purple  salver-shaped  flowers,  varjring  in  semi- 
nal  varieties  to  rosy  purple. 

Cc^Marygold. — A  dwarf  compact  annual,  from  9  to  12  inches  high, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  snow-white  single  Chrysanthemum-like  close-lobed 
blossoms  IJ  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 

MmapkUa  tngignis  grandiflora, — A  very  beautiful  trailing  variety  with 
comparatively  light  foliage,  and  studded  over  with  thousands  of  bright 
azure-blue  salver-shaped  flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad. 

N'ew  Goldm  Cfayscmihanunu — An  erect  compact  branching  annual,  from 
12  to  16  inches  high,  with  deeply-divided  dark  green  leaves,  and  numerous 
clear  golden-yellow  Mary  gold-like  flowers,  each  li  to  2  inches  wide,  beau- 
tiAilly  contrasted  in  color  by  a  rich  olive-brown  circle  towards  the  centre. 

Chrtfscmihemum  tricolor, — A  neat,  branching,  fleshy-stemmed  plant,  from 
12  to  16  inches  high,  with  narrowly-divided  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  large, 
beautiful,  clear  white  blossoms  (2  inches  wide),  ornamented  with  a  yellow  • 
band  towards  the  base,  and  picturesquely  diversified  by  a  rich  olive-brown 
centre. 
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GarUa  eUgam  aUba. — ^An  erect  and  compict  Imnching  uuunl,  fiom  IS 
to  16  inches  high,  with  comparatiTely  small  foliage,  and  dense  masses  of 
elegantly  lobed  snow-white  flowera,  1 J  inch  wide. 

Kavifuuia  amdUndes. — A  dwarf  species  of  neat  habit,  growing  from  6  to 
9  inches  high,  with  narrow,  stnp-shaped  leaves,  and  nmneroos  bright,  blae- 
petalled,  daisy-like  flowen. 

LaaOiema  caUfomica. — A  compact  plant,  rising  about  twelve  inches  high, 
with  narrow,  bright  green  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  conspicuous  golden- 
yellow,  chiysantheroum-like  floweis,  three  quarteis  of  an  inch  wide. 

GUia  mval%$, — ^A  neat  dwarf,  slender  annual,  of  branching  habits,  attain- 
ing from  12  to  16  inches  high ;  with  light  foliage,  and  numerous  branching 
clusters  of  clear,  creamy-white  blosscHus. 

SUene  pmduUu — An  erect  low-growing  species,  with  a  profusion  of  rosy- 
red  or  pink  lobed,  salver-shaped  flowers. 

Erysimum  Peroffddanwn, — A  neat  erect  plant,  reaching  from  12  to  16 
inches  high,  with  small,  wallflower-like  leaves,  and  numerous  terminal  open 
racemes  of  briUiant  orange-colored  blossoms. 

CoOinma  httarophfUcL — An  elegant  dwarf,  compact  species,  of  neat  habit, 
with  massive  clustered  racemes  of  white  and  purple  flowers. 

Euchandium  grandiJUnrwn, — A  very  neat,  compact,  branching  plant,  12 
inches  high,  with  small  ovate  leaves,  and  numerous  rose-colored,  Clarkia- 
like  blossoDis,  1  inch  in  diameter. 

CaUyehroa  plabfglM$a. — A  slender-stemmed  annual,  12  inches  high,  with 
neat  linear  leaves,  and  conspicuously  bright  yellow,  close-petalled,  Chiysan- 
themum-like  flowt^rs,  li  inch  wide. 

JVb2afur  atripUeifolia, — A  neat  dwarf  traOing  plant,  with  fleshy,  bluntly- 
ovate,  dark  green  leaves,  and  comparatively  large  azure-blue  Convolvulus- 
like flowers,  11  inch  wide. 

Sjphtnogyne  speeiosa. — An  elegant  habited  plant,  of  dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  with  narrowly  divided  deep  green  foliage,  and  a  profusion  of  con- 
spicuously clear,  bufi'-yellow  single  Maiygold-like  flowers,  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  a  radiate  circle  of  reddish-brown  towards  the  centre. 

Euloea  visddtL — A  compact  growing  annual^  of  branching  habit,  rising 
from  12  to  16  inches  high,  with  notched  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous 
close-lobed  salver-shaped  blossoms,  of  a  rich  ultra-marine  blue  tint 

EachschoUzia  eroeea, — ^A  highly  ornamental  annual  (or  biennial)  plant, 
from  12  to  16  inches  high,  with  narrow  lobed  glaucous  leaves,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  large  and  brilliant  orange-yellow  Poppy-like  flowers,  Si  inches  in 
diameter. 

CtmoolvidvM  minor  atropurpuretu, — A  decumbent  spreading  plant,  attain- 
ing from  9  to  12  inches  high,  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  o*f  large  and 
conspicuously  rich,  purplish-blue  expanded  funnel-shaped  blossoms,  2  inches 
wide. 

'LepUmphon  densiflorui  and  L.  androsaceus, — ^Both  remarkably  neat  dwarf 

jipecies,  with  narrow,  dark  green,  needle  or  Larch-like  leaves,  and  furnished 

•with  numerous  terminal  clusters  of  variously  shaded  pale  rose,  pink,  and 

ishite  lobed,  salver- shaped  flowers,  in  July  and  August — (Card.  CTItron., 

1852,  p.  21a) 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  Rural  Architecture  ;  being  a  Complete  Description 
of  Farmhouses,  Cottages,  and  Outbuildings,  comprising 
Woodhouses,  Workshops,  Toolhouses,  Carriage,  and  Wag- 
on Houses,  Sfc,  tfc,  together  with  Lawns,  Pleasure 
Crrounds,  and  Parks;  the  Flower, ^ruit  and  Vegetable 
Garden,  S^c,  S^c.  By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  1  vol.  12mo.,  pp. 
384,  New  York,  1862. 

Such  in  part,  only,  is  the  4itle  of  a  work,  treating  upon 
rural  architecture,  by  Mr.  Allen ;  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  thoroughly  practical  volumes  that  oiu:  country  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be, — adapted  to  the 
wants  and  condition  of  the  great  agricultural  and  rural  popu- 
lation of  our  country. 

A  great  deal  h^s  been  written  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  rural  and  cottage  architecture,  and  nice  plans  have  been 
published,  which,  to  our  taste,  have  had  little  about  them  in 
keeping  with  the  true  character  of  what  should  constitute  a 
rural,  or  farmer's,  residence. 

We  appreciate,  as  fully  as  any  one,  rural  improvement  in 
the  right  direction ;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  person  of 
taste,  that,  in  too  many  instances,  where  improvement  has 
been  attempted, — ^where  individuals  have  become  imbued 
with  a  taste  for  something  better  than  the  old  style  of  build- 
ing,— ^they  have  erred  as  far  on  the  other  side,  and  have  as 
much  too  profusely  over-ornamented  and  frittered  away  the 
substantial  and  expressive  character  of  their  dwelling  as  before 
it  was  deficient  in  architectural  proportions  or  beauty.  A 
Gothic  or  Italian  house,  with  its  bay  windows,  verandas,  &c., 
overrun  with  vines  and  plants,  is  all  very  well  in  its  place, 
surrounded  by  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  properly  set 
off  by  rich  parterres  of  flowers  and  plantations  of  slnrubs. 
But  such  a  house  on  a  fine  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  with 
stables,  corn-bams,  outhouses,  &c.,  and  divided  into  different  . 
fields  by  stone  walls  or  rail  fences,  is  evidently  out  of  place, 
and  only  impresses  the  beholder  with  a  belief  that  the  propri- 
etor was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  true  taste. 

• 


S22  Allen's  Rural  AnkUedwre. 

Mr.  Allen's  book  wiO  do  much  to  improTe  the  style  of 
rural  residences ;  it  commends  no  tinsel  diqilay,  neither  does 
it  go  back  to  the  old  meaningless  mode  of  building  ]  but, 
taking  the  medium  path,  he  lays  down  the  followiag  truthful 
advice : — 

The  cfaancter  of  the  Ann  duald  he  canied  out  so  ■•  to  ci|acai  itidf  in 
eveiythiog  which  it  contilps.  All  riioiild  bear  a  comMteiit  lelatkni  with 
each  other.  Th^  fenner  himself  ia  a  plain  man.  Hia  ftmily  are  plain  peo- 
ple, althoagfa  none  the  leaa  woitiiy,  uttfiil,  or  exalted  on  that  accoont  Hia 
alfuctmea  of  ereiy  kind  aboold  he  plain,  ako,  yet  adbetaadal,  where  aoh- 
atance  is  required.  All  these  detract  nothing  fion  his  respectahilHy  or  his 
inflaence  in  the  neighboihood,  the  town,  the  coonty  or  the  state.  A  ftimer 
has  quite  as  much  bnaineaa  in  the  field,  or  aboot  his  ordinary  occnpations, 
with  ragged  garmentB,  out  at  elbows,  and  a  ciownleaB  hat,  aa  he  has  to  oe- 
copy  a  leaky,  wind-bmken,  and  dilapidated  boose.  Neither  is  be  any  near- 
er  the  mark  with  a  raffled  ahiit,  a  fancy  dreaa,  or  gloved  hands,  when  fol- 
lowing hia  plough  behind  a  pair  of  fancy  honea,  than  in  living  in  a  finical, 
pretending  house,  soch  aa  we  aee  atock  np  in  coospicnoos  places  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  All  these  are  out  of  place  in  each  extreme,  and  the 
one  is  as  absurd,  so  far  as  trae  propriety  is  concenied,  as  the  other.  A  fit- 
ness of  things,  or  a  conespOTdence  of  one  thing  widi  another,  ahould 
always  be  preserved  upon  the  him  as  dsewhere;  and  there  ia  not  a  aingle 
reason  why  pn^riety  and  good  keeping  ahould  not  as  well  distinguish  it 
Nor  is  there  any  good  cause  why  ^  fiirnier  himself  should  not  be  a  man  of 
taste,  in  the  arrangement  and  architecture  of  every  building  on  his  place, 
as  well  as  other  men.  It  is  only  necessary  that  he  devote  a  little  time  to 
study,  in  order  to  give  bis  mind  a  right  direction  in  all  that  appertains  to 
this  department  Or  if  he  prefer  to  employ  the  ingenuity  of  odiers  to  do 
his  planning, — ^which  by  the  way,  is,  in  most  cases,  the  more  natural  and 
better  course, — ^he  certainly  should  possess  sufficient  judgment  to  see  that 
such  plans  be  correct  and  will  answer  his  purposes. 

The  plans  and  directions  submitted  in  tids  work  are  intended  to  be  of  the 
most  practical  kind ;  plain,  substantial,  and  applicable  throughout  to  the 
purposes  intended,  and  such  as  are  within  the  reach— each  in  their  kind — 
of  every  fiurmer  in  our  country.  These  plans  are  chiefly  original ;  that  is, 
they  are  not  copied  from  any  in  the  books,  or  from  any  structures  with 
which  the  writer  is  familiar ;  yet  they  will  doubtless,  on  fty«min»tiA»,  be 
fi>und  in  several  cases  to  resemble  buildings  both  in  outward  appearance, 
and  interior  arrangement,  with  which  numerous  readers  may  be  acquainted. 
The  object,  in  addition  to  our  own  designs,  has  been  to  apply  practical 
hints  gathered  from  other  structures  in  use,  which  have  seemed  appropriate, 
for  a  work  of  the  limited  extent  here  offered,  and  that  may  serve  to  improve 
the  taste  of  all  such  as,  in  building  useful  structures,  desire  to  embellish 
9  their  farms  and  estates  in  an  agreeable  style  of  architecture,  at  once  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye  and  convenient  in  their  arrangement 
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The  work  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  is  embellished  with 
designs  for  houses  besides  numerous  engravings  of  other 
buildings. 


Art.  II.  The  American  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  A  Monthly 
Journal  devoted  to  every  description*  of  Rural  Economy, 
as  Gardening,  Horticulture,  Botany,  and  Agriculture. 
Andrew  Matthorn,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Monthly,  8 
pages,  quarto.    Nos.  1  to  6.    New  York,  1862. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  gardening  journal,  edited  by  Mr. 
A.  Maythom.  It  is  of  modest  pretensions,  but  we  hope  will 
meet  with  good  success,  and  do  valuable  service  in  the  cause 
of  horticulture.  New  York  is  certainly  behind  her  sister  cities 
in  horticultural  progress  and  needs  a  journal  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits. 


Art.  III.  1.  Mr.  Teschemacher^s  Address  before  the  Ply- 
mouth  County  Agricultural  Society,  1861.  Pamphlet,  8vo., 
pp.23. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Haven  County  Horticultural 
Society,  for  1861.     Pamphlet,  8vo.,  pp.  44. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Potato ;  vnth  an  Essay  to  show  the 
Cause  of  the  Disease,  and  to  suggest  its  Remedy.  By 
W.  J.  Bradford.     Pamphlet,  8vo.,  pp.  46.     Boston,  1862. 

4.  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  for 
1861.     Pamphlet,  8vo.,  pp.  173. 

6.  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  for  1861. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.,  pp.  182.     Salem,  1861. 

6.  Twenty-fourth  Anniversary  Address  before  the  American 
Institute  in  the  City  of  New   York.     By  C.  T.  Jackson^ 
M.  D.,  P.  G,  S.  F.  &c.     Pamphlet,  8vo.,  pp.  23.     New  ^ 
York,  1861. 
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MISCELLA?rEOUS  DTTELLIGEaCR 

OftCAT  Etrnmrrt^n  ^r  Pi^yn  at  GaE^r^— The 

Hk  grtiMi  ezbiJntMi,  wfcieh  ham  bt^  taken  pbee  ha 
flMT  gf^mtir  ful  of  Eorope;  mmg,  so  doobc,  fiooi  ks  oii2t  < 
ia  ftf •  feam.  The  aaKttM  elate  of  the  ffwtifl  has  pralncted  the 
pf 4M«fft  oMietinf  thnse  feaiv  hter  tbaa  ana],  ao  that  k  ia  mam  eight  jean 
me^itwaalaatb^;  coateqoeatly  theaitecty  ofaB  inaaqrwayiaterealed 
bi  hr>rtkaltijTml  or  bo<aaical  pamnta  waa  athnnlafwi  ia  no  mdiaaij  degree; 
ttfi  almoet  eirerj  towa  €€  impoitMaee^  from  BL  fietaabargh  to  Piuauli,  «aa 
r«prea^rnf ed  b)r  a  pndemof^  amateur,  or  nuiaer^man,  CoDtiDenla]  ediibi. 
tkma  Alfkr  §o  widely  in  ebaiaeter  from  a  great  dunrick  dx>w,  that  I  dall 
end^rnvrmr  to  gire  the  more  atriking  featares  of  it  aa  tiiej  preaented  them- 
felrea^aAeraverfmimite  iofpeetioii;  for  altfaoagfa  I  have  witoeaaed  aeveral 
floral  dtaplajf  in  different  parte  of  the  contiiient,  diia  fiir  excelled  anj  that 
had  come  under  vay  notice  prerioaalj. 

Gh^nt  maj  be  aaid  to  be  a  kind  of  horticnltnral  emporinm,  where  planta 
are  manafactared  for  the  chief  continental  eatabliahmenta.  The  nniaerj 
bnn'tneaa  ia  in  confcqnence  carried  on  with  great  apirit  and  enterpriae. 
Tho  cotlmstiona  in  thoae  eatabliahmenta  boaat  of  a  vaat  variety  of  corioaa, 
rare  and  rich  botanical  treaaarea,  which  to  an  English  nnraeiyman  would 
be  comparatively  ralaeleaa;  nevertheleaa,  in  moat  instances,  these  are 
chiefly  sought  afler  by  foreign  amateura ;  we  refer  particularly  to  palms, 
cactif  tender  conifeis,  and  variegated  plants.    The  latter  are  much  in 
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request,  and  hence  they  formed  a  decided  feature  in  the  exhibition.  In 
Eng^Iand  the  respective  merits  of  our  exhibitions  are  estimated  by  the 
de^ee  of  excellence  shown  in  cultivation  in  connection  with  bloom ;  but 
not  one  in  ten  of  the  plants  staged  at  this  show  exhibited  either  charac- 
teristic ;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  display  was  both  striking  and', 
grand.   « 

The  casino  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  is  a  very  large  building, 
and  exquisitely  adapted  for  such  purpose  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  for 
during  the  period  the  plants  were  in  it,  the  external  temperature  fell  as  low 
as  14  degrees,  Fahr.  No  injury,  however,  resulted,  even  to  orchids,  from 
this  extreme  cold.  In  the  pilasters  of  the  building  flues  are  provided,  and 
temporary  stoves  are  placed  in  various  directions ;  a  pipe  is  fixed  to  the 
stove,  and  then  thrust  into  a  small  aperture  in  the  flue;  these  are  kept 
going  night  and  morning,  and  an  agreeable  warmth  is  maintained.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  visitors  are  admitted,  the  pipes  are  drawn  from  the 
apertures,  and  the  stoves  bodily  removed,  with  an  alacrity  beyond  all  praise, 
reminding  one  of  the  shifting  of  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  so  that  the  space  for 
promenading  was  left  quite  clear.  The  visitors  were  placed  in  a  most 
enjoyable  atmosphere,  in  which  they  could  examine  the  various  productions 
with  pleasure ;  no  cracking  of  tent  poles  was  to  be  feared,  neithec  were  we 
threatened  by  a  northeaster  or  a  tropical  sirocco,  which  has  consigned  many 
thousand  5*.  tickets  to  the  flames  in  London ;  mud,  boots  and  umbrellas 
were  at  a  discount ;  ladies  did  not  tremble  for  their  last  new  bonnet,  hence 
every  countenance  beamed  with  happiness  and  pleasure. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  exhibition  is  conducted,  I  may  state  that 
each  exhibitor  has  his  plants  arranged  for  the  judges,  or  rather  jury,  by 
Saturday  morning,  which  day  u  devoted  to  deciding  the  prizes.  On  Sun- 
day morning  they  are  all  staged  and  arranged,  and  everything  is  in  order- 
by  1  o'clock,  when  the  members  of  the  Society  and  strangers  are  admitted. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  casino  is  opened  to  the  public ;  in  no  instance 
18  any  money  taken.  The  mode  of  deciding  on  the  medals  to  be  awarded 
is  very  different  from  our  system  in  England.  Two  sections  are  formed, 
over  which  a  president  and  secretary  preside ;  the  first  section,  consisting- 
of  38  members  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  was  presided  over  by  Prince 
Troubetzkoy,  of  St  Petersburgh ;  and  tlie  second,  of  32  members,  by  the 
Duke  d'Ursel,  of  Brussels.  To  each  section  is  allotted  its  share  of  the 
exhibitions,  and  it  proceeds  to  examine  them  individually  when  this  is  done. 
Their  comparative  merits  are  decided  by  ballot,  and  a  day  is  occupied  by 
this  process.  As  the  subjects  for  show  are  brought  to  the  casino  they  are 
all  severally  numbered  by  the  clerks,  and  the  name  of  every  plant  is  entered 
in  full.  This  is  not  only  a  necessary  but  an  indispensable  point,  as  on  the 
following  morning  the  plants  are  grouped  with  a  view  to  effective  display 
as  a  whole,  independent  of  ownership ;  and  although  it  might  appear  that 
great  confusion  would  arise  in  thus  separating  them,  such  is  not  the  case, 
notwithstanding  that  the  specimens  exhibited  amounted  to  no  less  than  the 
enormous  number  of«3800.  The  entire  exhibition  presented  a  much  more 
striking  effect,  and  was  perhaps  more  tasteful  than  any  we  are  accustomed 
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aboadaiit  end  ia  eptoMtid  hkioak    The  mtmt  maj  he  aid  of  i 
Ghent  ezdeae,  which  were  hoth  plealifid  aad  good. 

Tliere  were  eome  finC-nte  exanqpica  of  casMffia,  aa  regaidi  holh  cnhifa- 
tioD  and  bloooL  Tbej  were  pjiamidil  ia  San^  aad  lilenDf  cofcred  wttk 
flowen  fiom  the  pot  to  the  ^ez  of  the  cone;  thaw  vaiiad  fioai  5  feel  to  8 
or  9  feet  fai^  Oichide  were  neither  ao  good  nor  ao  plendftd  aa  mi^ 
have  been  expected.  Thio  might  hare  aiirenfiooiediihilDia  being  deterred 
from  eendiDg  them,  being  finrfnl  of  the  inioij  tiiej  mig^  have  mwtiinfd 
in  the  transit,  owing  to  the  extreme  coldneai  of  the  weather.  This  defect, 
howerer,  waa  adeqoatelj  compennted  for  b/  magnificent  exhibitiona  of 
amaryllida,  which  were  grown  and  bloomed  in  the  highest  style  of  ait,  aad 
they  were  in  great  yariety.  Ifyacinths  were  eqnallj  abandant  and  fine. 
One  feature  in  the  exhibition,  which  attracted  especial  attention,  waa  the 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  flower;  thej  were  quite  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw 
them  in  the  open  groand  at  their  nataral  season.  These  were  in  great 
variety*  Amongst  them  were  epimediums,  adonis,  tritonias,  primulas, 
scillas,  6lc.  There  were  a  number  of  boaquets,  but  nothing  veiy  remark- 
able^with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  from  Madame  Saeyher,  which  were 
fonned  of  white  camellias,  and  each  flower  was  b<H-dered  with  Lycopodiom 
m  denticulatum ;  another,  similarly  made  up,  had  floTfjers  of  hardy  heaths 
instead  of  lycopodium,  the  heath  being  white  and  the  camellias  red.    This 
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latter  came  from  Madame  A.  Marie.  Dr.  Siebold  exhibited  lome  peonies, 
not  in  flower,  of  the  tree  kinds  introdaced  by  him  from  Japan.  Cacti  and 
anccolents  were  present  in  multitades,  sufficient  to  interest  the  curious  in 
these  matters,  but  taste  for  such  things  has  ]pst  its  keen  edge  even  on  the 
continent  Upon  the  whole,  this  exhibition  displayed  much  skill,  and  cer- 
tainly great  enthusiasm,  and  the  whole  mode  of  conducting  it  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  all  concerned. 

Precisely  at  2  o'clock  the  approach  of  the  two  princes,  the  Prince  de 
Flandres  and  the  Due  de  Brabant,  was  announced  by  a  royal  salute  of 
artillery.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  juries  were  alone  suffered  to 
receive  them ;  these  were  in  full  dress,  and  many  of  them  profusely  covered 
with  military  and  other  honorary  decorations.  The  two  young  Princes 
were  attued  in  military  uniform,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  suite. 
They  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  remained  nearly  two 
hours  inspecting  minutely  the  various  exhibitions,  and  conversing  occasion- 
ally  with  distinguished  botanists  and  professors.  In  the  evening  a  grand 
banquet  was  given  to  the  princes  and  others  attending  the  exhibition  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  entertainment  was  on  a  scale  of  sumptuous  magnifi- 
cence, excelling  anything  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  would  have  infused 
fresh  vitali^  into  a  London  alderman.  On  the  two  following  days  the 
entire  mass  of  the  population  seemed  bent  on  nothing  else  but  inspecting 
this  flower  show.  Colleges  and  schools,  headed  by  their  professors  and 
teachers,  might  be  seen  moving  in  columns  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  to 
visit  the  great  object  of  universal  attraction.  The  country  peasants,  too, 
were  adding  their  thousands  to  the  throng.  It  might  be  asked  how  such  a 
gathering  could  possibly  get  admittance,  much  more  inspect  the  objects 
contained  in  a  room.  The  military,  however,  prevented  all  disorder,  and 
the  whole  working  of  the  affiur  seemed  like  mechanism,  so  ^rfectly  organ- 
ized was  everything  connected  with  this  great  exhibition.---(  GordL  Cftron., 
1853,  p.  19a) 

Cahtva  bicoloa.— Having  heard  this  plant  complained  of  as  being  a  shy 
bloomer,  even  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  cultivation,  I  beg  to 
inform  your  readers  that  I  have  now  a  specimen  of  it  in  great  beauty,  which 
has  been  treated  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  spring  of  1850  I  struck 
a  small  cutting  of  it,  and  continued  growing  it  in  the  most  rapid  marmer  I 
could  in  a  moist  stove  until  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  it  was  grad- 
nally  hardened  and  kept  in  a  cold  greenhouse  through  the  winter.  In 
spring  I  shifted  it  into  an  8-iach  pot,  placed  it  in  a  vinery  where  there  was 
bottom-heat  (the  house  being  warmed  by  Polmaise  improved)  in  which  it 
grew  rapidly  until  midsummer.  I  then  gradually  inured  it  to  the  open 
air;  water  was  withheld  early  in  autumn,  and  it  was  placed  on  a  north 
border  until  October,  after  which  it  was  put  in  a  cold  house.  In  the  second 
week  in  January  it  was  placed  again  in  the  vinery,  and  it  u  now  covered 
with  flowers  in  every  stage  of  development,  forming  a  beautiful  object  in 
the  conservatory.  The  soil  which  I  use  for  it  is  equal  parts  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  loam,  with  liberal  drainage.— {Cvarti  Cftnm.,  1852,  p.  181.)      « 

PaoTECTioif  OF  Gooseberry  aitd  Currant  Tree  Buds  raoif  Birds.^- 
Covering  the  trees  with  littering  dung  has  been  recommended  for  this  pur* 
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pose ;  DO  doabt  thai  wmj  uswei^  Wl  k  sHit  look  mam^tif  in  m  well  kept 
garden.  The  plan  wiach  I  hcie  »do|iled  m  to  pMrhaee  aoaie  of  the  imj 
commonest  white  cotttm  thread,  which  cui  he  had  veiy  cheap  at  any  diapei's 
sb(^  and  to  nm  it  all  over  tb^  trees  han  bnnch  to  bnnch.  Baking  it  to 
resemble  net-worfc.  This  of  coone  afixdi  no  ivnl  eovenng  to  the  trees, 
hot  the  showy  entangled  appeaiance  of  sncfa  &  imrnhrr  of  threads  scares 
awaj  all  birds,  audi  the  bodi  are  so  &r  advanced  as  to  be  safe  from  their 
attacks;  it  is  genenOy  known  tfiat  tiiey  connnil  all  the  nuscfairfthey  effect 
in  one  or  two  days,  and  that  at  &  time  when  the  hpda  have  swelled  Id 
a  certain  size.  I  therefive  never  pot  my  protecting  niatcnal  in  opetatioii 
imtil  shortly  befiwe  I  expect  they  woold  uswupiki^  their  depredatioos.  If 
it  were  applied  mnch  before  diat  time,  their  sagacity  would  discover  its 
harmless  chaiacter,  and  its  puipuse  woold  he  defeated — (GsnL  C%nn^ 
1852,  p.  181.) 

CuLTuan  OP  the  PnLAafio^nm. — ^We  have  been  fevered  with  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Doboon*8  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  cnltivatian  of  this  flower.  It 
proves,  as  we  expected  it  woold,  one  of  the  best  gnides  iriiicb  can  jtossibly 
be  pot  into  the  hands  of  &  beginner.  To  genenl  directkiDB,  given  in  a 
concise,  straightferward,  and  practical  manner,  it  adda  &  calendar  of  ope- 
rations  suited  for  eveiy  month  in  the  year.  Soch  treatises  from  persoOB 
qualified  to  teach,  cannot  fail  to  effect  mnch  good ;  and  that  Mr.  Doboon  is 
capable  of  giving  soond  instrnctioos  no  one  who  has  had  the  good  fertnne 
to  see  his  jdanta  at  oor  great  metropditan  **»*»'*»**^**p*  will  fer  &  moment 
doubt  He  has  long  been  a  veiy  saccessful  exhibitor,  and  therefore  all 
who  wish  to  grow  the  pelaigoniom  well,  either  fer  abow  or  for  the  home 
stage,  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his  directions.  The  feDowing  partgnph 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  specimen  plants  for  March,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  way  iiArhich  the  di&rent  subjects  are  treated: — "'  AH  plants  that 
are  intended  to  flower  in  July  will  require  stof^iing  back  the  second  week 
in  this  month.  Keep  the  house  rather  close  fw  a  few  days ;  this  will  help 
them  to  push  forth  their  eyes.  When  their  eyes  are  prominent,  give  air  at 
all  opportunities,  by  opening  early  in  the  moniing,  and  shutting  up  eaily  in 
the  afternoon — say  3  or  4  o'clock,  according  to  cironmstances ;  carefully 
avoiding  all  easterly  winds.  Draw  (he  syringe  over  the  plants  once  or 
twice  a  week  after  shutting  up,  with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  warmth.  The 
May  plants  will  be  fast  showing  their  trusses.  In  watering,  give  sufficient 
to  moisten  the  whole  ball  of  earth."  As  regards  liquid  manure  Mr.  Dobscm 
says: — ^^ Begin  in  February  to  water  with  weak  manure  water  once  or 
twice  a  week ;  one  peck  of  sheep,  and  half  a  peck  of  cow-dung,  to  about 
25  or  30  gallons  of  water,  is  the  only  stimulant  I  use."  In  order  to  make 
this  intelligible,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  kind  of  soil  Mr. 
Dobson  employs,  which  is  the  top  spit  full  of  fibre  off  a  meadow,  mixed 
with  one-third  green  stable  dung  thoroughly  incorporated  and  laid  up  in  a 
heap  for  about  two  years,  and  well  chopped  over  during  winter.  When 
ready  for  use  he  says,  before  potting,  '*  mix  up  with  the  loam  four  shovels 
of  rotten  cow-dung,  the  older  the  better,  to  one  barrowful  of  mould ;  to  this 
.&dd  an  8inch  potful  of  silver  sand."    Such  is  the  kind  of  material  out  of 
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which  Mr.  Dobson  lean  the  lovely  masses  of  floral  beauty,  which  are 
aimaaUy  so  much  admired  at  our  great  flower  shows ;  but  soil,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  necessary  to  attend  to,  in  order  to 
have  fine  pelargoniums.  There  are  many  other  items  that  it  is  equally 
essential  the  grower  should  be  acquainted  with ;  but  for  the  acquisition  of 
these,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  book  itself. — (Gwrd.  Chron.,  1852,  p.  183.^ 

Trofjsolum  Lobbianum. — Amongst  the  many  interesting  plants  capable 
of  adorning  our  greenhouses,  this  may  fairly  claim  notice  as  one  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  plant  of  very  easy  cultivation,  and  one 
that  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  as  recommen- 
dations for  general  use  these  qualities  are  highly  favorable.  This  tropieo- 
Inm  is  very  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  in  the  usual  way,  with  soft  wooded 
things,  to  grow  it  in  a  pot  for  winter  flowering.  About  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August — this  is  a  very  good  time  (but  sooner  or  later  will  do) 
— take  a  4  or  5-inch  pot;  prepare  in  the  usual  way  any  friable  materials, 
such  as  is  suited  to  propagate  soft- wooded  plants  will  do  very  well;  prepare 
the  cuttings  in  the  usual  way,  then  place  them  near  to  the  edge  of  the  pot, 
after  which  place  the  pots  in  a  frame  where  they  can  be  kept  close  for 
some  time;  they  will  strike  roots  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks*  time ;  when 
they  are  well  established,  and  have  begun  to  grow,  prepare  a  large  pot  or 
box ;  this  may  be  in  a  great  measure  guided  by  the  situation  or  place  where 
you  intend  to  grow  them ;  let  there  be  good  drainage ;  compost,  equal  parts 
leaf  mould  and  turfy  loam,  with  a  fair  portion  of  sand ;  these  well  mixed 
tc^ther,  but  not  made  fine,  being  somewhat  rough,  will  answer  better,  and 
a  means  of  assisting  to  ensure  good  drainage ;  if  a  pot,  say  from  12  to  15 
inches  wide,  after  placing  in  the  drainage,  and  filling  up  in  the  usual  way 
to  a  certain  height,  take  the  pot  having  the  cutting  well  root^  and  grow- 
ing; turn  them  out  carefully  upon  your  hand,  then  place  tnem  into  the 
middle  of  the  prepared  pot  half  ^ied  with  the  prepared  compost;  this  done, 
fill  up  all  round  to  the  required  height ;  then  after  they  have  taken  root  into 
the  fresh  compost,  top  the  plants,  and  place  round  them  a  few  neat,  straight, 
branchy  stakes,  and  these  may  be  made  into  shape  or  height  to  suit  taste : 
it  will  be  necessary  to  tie  them  outwards  to  these  at  first,  until  they  once 
take  hold,  but  afterwards  they  will  not  require  much  tying,  as  they  hitch 
themselves  to  whatever  they  can  reach,  only  requiring  regulation ;  they  are 
likewise  good  for  trellis-work,  and  by  judicious  means  and  attention  in 
renewing  them  before  they  become  "  shabby,"  you  may  always  have  them 
in  flower,  less  or  more,  all  the  year.  By  such  treatment  in  pot  culture  I 
have  repeatedly  had  them  to  keep  very  gay  all  winter ;  of  course  their 
flowers  during  the  dull  period  of  winter  have  not  that  gay  and  interesting 
appearance  which  they  possess  during  the  genial  and  warm  sunshine  of 
summer. — (GanL  Jour,^  1852,  p.  227. J 

Thk  proper  Period  to  apflt  Liquid  Manure. — The  great  importance 
of  the  liquid  manure  question,  and  the  numerous  inquiries  made  of  us  as 
to  the  application  of  this  fluid,  lead  us  once  more  to  resume  the  subject, 
restricting  ouiselves  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  single  point,  namely,  the 
period  in  the  growth  of  a  plant  when  it  may  be  most  advantageously  applied, 
or  should  be  altogether,  withheld. 


tuAgm  V4^9ir«.a^  vmti  iiar  tptSrr    X  -bar  -i^  -^b 

ihcuu,  t  WAX  -ut:  ^trjum  'imc  jmai  mmmm  if^-wrfi—fc  Sttfcg 
ite^  wfMsi  Vub  ffaK  wsfllf. '■■il  xmrnBemmrr-iMLimymB^^i^i^Bm^ 

<)h^>MHK  imr  Jifmii  jmhbk  ■■■(  ^  wAbidi 

«^»vy{  «ht  >3i9<!a.  «  'htt  haetc  W  die 

f *  tW  <s«iir  ^  FMNrxM  c  s  t»  he  I 

Mf^iv^MM^^t  HffrA  WW  nil 
4n^.fwm  &nkfwtfm.  It  k  ftwdber  to  be  i 
t^W  ktar^  »fh^  MJ^rmAtrn'mttj mate  tt^^eat^ 
iMi  flMl  tkmrf>r»  tMf  mmiker  esmot  be  itimiMib-il,  jet  tfciit  tke  < 
«x«Im«mk:4^  w  wAtfTwmYj  to  eaaae  iefiwiitf ;  petak  ieg—  firtortei,  the 
e//i/>r«4  Y^»  hfstjmnfs  frem,  aaa  fesrcs  uke  iJk  pbee  cf  tfe  ionl  ofguiy 
M  ir«  wr  oAm  «ee  witfa  maes  pova  vitfa  iCran^  mk  mnne^  !■  wugnw- 
iftf  ^  ^«M)ity  of  fkmen^  Ikfiwl  laaaie  is  therefive  •  dugeraae  ingre* 
4i/mi^  fM^«itMew,  Mm  Mttion  is  noft  inpoitaot,  if  it  is  tiglidy  gifOL 
T^Mf  fnMr  pmM  tA  applying'  It,  witli  a  viev  to  beigliten  the  benfj  cf 
0cnr«n,  b  DfvloaM«d1y  when  their  badi  are  large  enoogfa  to  show  that  the 
d^rm^nUry  organization  ia  completetl,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of 
6mnnn(stnmfL  \(  the  iloral  apparatoa  hw  once  taken  upon  itself  the 
fMtiiml  eoodkiofii  no  emberuiee  will  allenrarda  affect  it;  the  parts  which 
are  Miiall  will  simply  grow  larger  and  acqnire  brighter  coIcmb;  for  those 
chnn%m  in  ilowers  which  cause  monstroos  development,  appear  to  take 
Hf#*ct  rmly  when  the  organs  are  in  a  nascent  state---at  the  very  moment  of 
ilifrlr  birth*  Ilmice  it  is  clear,  that  in  order  to  affect  flowen  advantageously 
by  Ikfiiid  rrianare,  it  shoald  be  given  to  plants  at  the  time  when  the  flower 
bud  is  formed  and  just  about  to  swell  more  rapidly. 
Witli  rat/fT  it  is  different;  the  period  of  application  ahoold  there  be 
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when  the  frait,  not  the  flowen,  are  beguming  to  swell.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  influencing  the  size  or  color  of  the  flower  of  a  fruit  tree ;  what  we  want 
is  to  increase  the  size  or  the  abundance  of  the  fruit  If  liquid  manure  is 
applied  to  a  plant  when  the  flowera  are  growing,  the  vigor  which  it  com- 
municates to  them  must  also  be  communicated  to  the  leaves ;  but  when 
leaves  are  growing  unusually  fast,  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  that  they 
may  rob  the  branches  of  the  sap  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fruit ;  and 
if  that  happens,  the  latter  falls  oflT.  Here,  then,  is  a  source  of  danger  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  No  doubt,  the  proper  time  for  using  liquid 
manure  is  when  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  swell,  and  has  acquired,  by  means 
of  its  own  green  surface,  a  power  of  suction  capable  of  opposing  that  of 
the  leaves.  At  that  time,  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  freely,  and  con- 
tinued, from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  the  fruit  is  growing.  But,  at  the  flrst 
sign  of  ripening,  or  even  earlier,  it  should  be  wholly  withheld.  The 
ripening  process  consists  in  certain  changes  which  the  constituents  of  the 
fruit  and  surrounding  leaves  undergo ;  it  is  a  new  elaboration,  which  can 
only  be  interfered  with  by  the  continual  introduction  of  crude  matters,  such 
as  liquid  manure  will  supply.  We  all  know  that  when  ripening  has  once 
begun,  even  water  spoils  the  quality  of  fruit,  although  it  augments  the  size; 
as  is  safiiciently  shown  by  the  strawberries  prepared  for  the  London  market, 
by  daily  irrigation.  Great  additional  size  is  obtained,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  flavor ;  and  any  injury  which  mere  water  may  produce,  will 
certainly  not  be  diminished  by  water  holding  ammoniacal  and  saline  sub- 
stances  in  solution. — (Gcard.  Chron.^  1852,  p.  131.^ 

Thx  Trek  Violet. — ^WhUe  several  varieties  of  double  violets  are  gen- 
erally esteemed  and  extensively  cultivated,  the  real  merits  of  the  tree 
violet  are  but  little  known.  It  is  true  that,  under  ordinaiy  out-^r  cultiva- 
tion, it  does  not  appear  to  possess  attractions  superior  to  other  kiiRls ;  it  even 
assumes  a  more  prostrate  form,  and  on  this  apcount  it  is  often  confounded 
with  the  old  double  blue  violet,  from  which  it  differs  in  several  paiticulara, 
the  principal  being  a  perpetual  habit  of  blooming,  while  its  rival  produces 
flowers  at  one  season  only.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  pot  plant,  that  the  tree 
violet  becomes  more  especially  worthy  of  attention ;  and  under  this  kind  of 
tnanagement,  its  profusion  of  flowers,  and  delightful  fragrance,  render  it 
worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

The  plan  I  have  found  eminently  successful  in  its  treatment  is  to  take 
young  rooted  layers  in  April,  and  plant  them  in  light  rich  soil,  on  a  border 
having  an  eastern  aspect.  During  the  summer  the  plants  are  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  and  as  they  progress  in  growth  all  root-suckers  and 
side  shoots  are  removed.  By  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  taken 
up,  pofted  into  S-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  where  in  a  short  time 
they  will  commence  blooming.  As  autumn  advances  I  remove  them  to  a 
light  and  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they  continue  to  flower  until 
April ;  at  that  time  they  are  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger  than  those  they 
occupy,  and  again  receive  the  shelter  of  a  frame.  I  prefer  this  season  for 
the  subsequent  annual  shifts.  About  the  middle  of.  May  they  are  placed 
out  of  doors  under  a  north  waU,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  worms  from 
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gettiDg  into  the  pots,  by  placing  them  on  a  layer  of  coal  ashes ;  all  decayed 
foliage  and  suckers  are  removed,  and  if  large  plants  are  desired,  it  is 
requisite  to  take  off  all  side  shoots  during  this  season.  On  the  approach  of 
autttom  frosts,  the  plants  should  be  conveyed  to  their  winter  quarters,  and 
treated  as  before.  If  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  keeping  them  in  a 
healthy  growing  state,  they  will  now  be  furnished  with  strong  stems,  4  or  5 
inches  high,  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  large  fragrant  flowers ;  if  necessary, 
the  plants  may  be  neatly  staked,  but  under  good  cultivation  supports  will 
not  be  required. 

When  the  season  of  potting  again  arrives,  I  shift  into  8-inch  pots,  first 
carefully  removing  any  unhealthy  roots,  or  worn  out  stagnant  soil ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  preferable  to  shake  away  the  whole  of  the  ball,  destroying 
as  few  fibres  as  possible ;  a  tier  of  side  shoots  may  now  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  these  will  naturally  bend  downwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  pot ;  and  a  second  tier  being  afterwards  formed,  as  the 
crown  advances  in  growth,  fine  pyramidal  specunens  fiom  12  to  15  inches 
in  height  will  be  obtained.  When  in  perfection,  these  will  be  studded  with 
flowers  from  the  edge  of  the  pot  upwards.  In  subsequent  shifts,  the  ball 
should  be  carefully  reduced,  so  as  to  allow  repotting  into  the  same  sized  pot 
as  that  the  plants  was  growing  in.  I  find  9  or  10-inch  pots  sufficient  for 
the  largest  size ;  the  plants  may  be  annually  shifted  in  these  fi)r  some  years 
with  advantage. 

The  compost  which  I  find  most  suitable  for  this  plant  consists  of  two 
parts  good  turfy  loam  and  one  part  well  decomposed  leaf  soil,  adding  a 
sufficiency  of  sharp  sand  to  render  the  material  porous. — (GanL  CkrorLj 
1852,  p.  132.; 
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The  Winter  iif  Kehtucet. — ^The  mercury,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
January,  stood  at  23®  below  zero.  Our  peach  trees  are  killed — that  is, , 
those  that  are  three  years  old  and  upwards.  Indeed,  ornamental  trees,  that 
had  stood  unhurt  for  fifteen  years  past,  were  entirely  killed  the  past 
winter.  Japan  lilies,  with  slight  protection,  unhurt — ^Yours,  J.  S.  Down- 
er, Elkton,  Ky.,  ^nl  9,  1852. 

The  Winter  in  Marietta,  Ohio.— We  have  had  one  of  the  coldest 
winters  ever  felt  in  Ohio,  since  the  settlement  of  the  state.  The  larger 
portion  of  our  peach  trees  are  killed,  except  young  vigorous  trees,  and  the 
fruit  buds  of  all.  Many  other  tender  plants  are  destroyed,  especially  tree 
peeonies,  except  where  thoroughly  protected  with  thick  coverings.  Several 
of  the  new  shrubs  from  China,  by  Fortune,  have  proved  thoroughly  hardy, 
showing  their  habit  to  be  formed  in  a  severe  climate.  Amongst  those  with 
me,  are  Weigelia,  Spirea  aculifolia,  Forsythia  viridisima — ^this  has  suffered 
some.  Magnolia  conspicua  is  also  hardy. — ^Yours,  S.  P.  HiLnRETH,  Afa- 
rieiia,  Ohio,  April,  1852.  ' 
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Art.  m.    HorticuUwral  Societies. 

BuFFixo  Horticultural  Societt. — January  ^^Hh, — ^The  society  met 
at  Lewis  Eaton's, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Ihdte  Exhtbiiedi^Bj  L.  Eaton,  apples,  Baldwin,  Eaton.  By  Mis.  Van- 
deventer,  two  varieties  for  a  name.  The  committee  appointed  to  pnhlish 
the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  reported  progress.  Aner  a  discussion  of 
the  apples  presented,  and  on  other  subjects,  the  society  adjourned. 

February  I71h, — The  society  met  at  Benjamin  Hodge's, — ^Vice  President 
Taintor  in  the  chair. 

IHats  Exhibited: — ^By  B.  Hodge,  apples,  American  Golden  Russet, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Carthouse,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Eng- 
lish Russet,  King,  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Lady,  Minister,  Michael 
Henry  Pippin,  Pownal  Spitzenburg,  Roxbury  Russet,  Swaar,  Westfield 
Seek-no-further.  Pears,  Glout  Morceau,  Moccas,  Pound.  By  W.  R.  Cop- 
pock,  apples.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Sweet  Pearmain,  Swaar,  Northern 
Spy,  Crow's  Nest  Russet  By  L.  F.  Allen,  apples.  Ladies'  Sweet,  Spencer. 
By  W.  Granger,  apples,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Swaar. 

The  following  were  tested  and  discussed : — Apples,  Ladies'  sweet,  Amer- 
ican Golden  Russet,  Northern  Spy,  Sweet  Pearmain,  Minister,  King, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Spencer,  Carthouse,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Brabant 
Bellefleur.    Pears,  Glout  Morceau. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  annual  report,  which  was  laid  on  the  table 
until  the  next  meeting.  • 

The  committee  on  the  library  reported  a  list  of  works  which  had  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

W.  R.  Coppock  stated  that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Levering  hM  tendered  to 
the  society  the  gratuitous  use  of  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
semimonthly  meetings,  whereupon,  on  his  motion,  their  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  society  unanimously  voted  to  them  therefor. 

The  committee  on  publication  made  a  report,  which,  after  an  animated 
discussion,  was  referred  back  to  the  committee.    After  which  the  society 
.  adjourned. 

Moareh  3(i— The  society  met  at  Lewis  F.  Allen's, — ^the  President  in  the 
chair. 

Ihnte  Exhibited:— Bj  L.  F.  Allen,  peais,  Easter  Beun^,  from  EIl- 
wanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  very  fine.  By  B.  Hodge,  apples,  Falla- 
water,  Fameuse,  Jonathan,  Lovett's  Sweet  By  W.  Granger,  apples,  Swaar, 
Baldwin,  Roxbuiy  Russet,  Esopus  Spitzenburg.  By  L.  Eaton,  apples, 
Baldwin. 

The  following  were  tested  and  discussed : — Apples,  Fameuse,  Jonathan, 
Swaar,  Baldwin.    Pears,  Easter  Beurr6. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  taken  up  and  accepted.    Adjourned. 
March  Wth. — The  society  met  at  Abner  Bryant's, — ^the  President  in  the 
chair. 

IhdU  Exhibited: — ^By  A.  Bryant  &  Son,  apples,  Baldwin,  Esopus  Spit- 
zenburg, Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Lady,  Fameuse,  Tolman  Sweet,  R.  I. 
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Greening,  Golden  RnaBet,  Pomme  Gris,  Winesapi  B7  R  Hodge,  Noitibem 
Sp]r,  Swaar,  Brabuit  fieDeflenr,  Lymui's  Pumpkin  Sweet  Bf  L.  E«Ixmi» 
Baldwin. 

The  Osage  Orange  waa  stated  by  aeveial  memben  to  be  but  slightly 
injoredy  and  its  fitness  fat  a  hedge  plant  waa  generally  admitted. 

The  following  pean  were  discoaaed : — ^French  Jargonelle,  Looise  Boone 
de  Jersey,  Steven^  Genesee,  V.  H.  Leon  le  Clerc,  Dochess  d'Angooleme, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  Orange. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  poblication  waa  taken  np  and  accqited 
aa  amended. 

On  motion  of  W.  R.  Ckyppock,  a  vote  waa  passed  recoomiending  to  the 
public  the  agricaltoral  warehoose  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Lowering,  iriiich 
was  ordered  to  be  published.  The  society  then  adjourned.  Jho.  B.  E^Ton, 
IlitcoroMtg  Seerttctfy* 

Horticultural  Societt  of  New  York. — ^This  aasociation  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  on  Monday  evening,  March  22d. 

Mr.  Pell,  of  Pellham,  occupied  the  chair, — and  Robert  Curtis,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Andrew  Maythom,  the  fiist  proposer  of  the  society,  being  called 
apon,  stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  After  remarim  from  Mr.  M,  and 
other  gentlemen,  the  committee  to  frame  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  sent 
in  their  report,  which  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  for  the  year: — 

iVeiufeni.— (Vacancy.) 

Vtct  Pnndenii.^W.  C^N.  Waddell,  W.  A.  Haines,  N.  R.  AiidKmy» 
Shepherd  Enapp. 

IVBanircr,— W.  W.  Crane. 

Corrtspond^pg  Seerdary.^P,  B.  Mead. 

Becorduig  Seattary, — R  Curtis. 

The  election  of  President  was  put  off  till  another  meeting. 

A  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  take  measures  respecting  an 
exhibition  on  the  fourth  week  in  May,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
Adjourned  for  two  weeks.— (wftfKr.  GartL  Chrwn,) 


Art.  IV.    MassachuseUs  Hortietdiural  Society. 

Saturday,  March  e.—Erhibited.    Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine 

seedling  azaleas.    From  P.  Barnes,  a  pretty  plant  of  Pimel^  Neipperg- 

itma,  white ;  also,  very  fine  specimens  of  Cyclamen  p^rsicum.    From  A. 

McLennan,  fine  specimens  of  Cyclamen  p^rsicum.    From  J.  Nugent,  Eiica 

^  c^ffra^  and  seedling  verbena. 

<3ratuities  awarded. 
To  A.  McLennan,  for  Cyclamen,  $2. 
To  P.  Barnes,  for  Cyclamen,  $3. 
To  Jas.  Nugent,  for  Erica  caffra,  $2. 
[The  above  meeting  was  omitted  in  our  last  Report] 
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Mwdi  ^.--EMbited.  Fevits  :  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Isabella  gnpeBy  in  fine  state  of  preserration ;  they  were  packed  in  diy 
€01^  dustbin  the  same  way  in  which  the  forei^  kinds  are  imported ;  also, 
figs  and  Bergamot  fiajster  pears.  From  £.  Wight,  Roxbuiy  Russet  and 
Nonsuch  apples.  W 

^Spril  3. — ^The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  that  they  had 
considered  the  subject  referred  to  them  respecting  the  salary  of  the  Treas- 
urer, and  recommend  that  it  be  increased  to  $100  per  annum ;  and  that 
they  deemed  it  unnecessaiy  to  require  him  to  give  bonds. 

Mr.  C.  AL  Hovey,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  read 
the  following  Report: — 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  subscribing  one  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  monument  to  the  late  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Deaibom,  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  result  of  their 
deliberations. 

Your  Committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  eulogium  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  For  the  last  thirty  years  his 
name  has  been  before  the  public  in  connection  with  every  improvement  in 
horticultural  science;  and  for  more  than  twenty-three  years,  especially  in 
connection  with  our  Society.  The  original  Constitution  was  fi^ed  and 
drawn  up  by  Gen.  Dearborn:  he  was  the  first  President:  as  Chairman  of 
the  Libraxy  Committee  he  made  the  first  collection  of  books :  he  opened 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  amateur  and  professional  cultivators 
and  nurserymen  throughout  Europe,  the  results  of  which  .have  been  the 
elevated  position  and  the  influence  it  now  yields  abroad  and  at  home: 
through  his  advice  and  with  his  cooperation,  the  valuable  seedling  pears  of 
De  Van  Mons  were  added  to  our  collections,  even  before  they  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  his  nearest  neighbors:  to  our  list  of  American  fruits, 
at  that  time  exceedingly  limited,  he  added  the  Dearborn's  seedling:  bat  his 
crowning  efibrt  was  the  establishment,  laying  out,  and  the  completion  of 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  a  monument  indeed  of  his  taste  and  knowledge 
of  the  great  art  of  landscape  gardening :  and  of  his  foresight  in  providing 
for  the  fiiture  wants  of  the  Society,  extending  its  usefulness,  and  elevating 
its  position.  Yet,  with  an  enthusiasm  never  slumbering,  never  idle,  he  has 
left  us — almost  his  last  earthly  labor-— the  rich  legacy  of  a  history  of  the 
Society,  from  the  first  preliminary  steps  of  its  organization  up  to  the  period 
of  lus  death — a  work  comprising  some  seventy  or  eighty  pages  in  the  last 
and  concluding  number  of  the  transactions,  soon  to  be  published. 

And  what  service  can  the  Society  now  render,  for  labors  so  generously^ 
and  disinterestedly  performed,  more  fitting,  more  appropriate,  than  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  contribute  of  their  means  towards  the  completion 
of  a  monument  to  his  memory  ?  Your  Committee  have  no  desire  to  aid  in 
so  laudable  an  object  for  the  mere  purpose  of  erectmg  a  splendid  mausoleum, 
attractive  only  firom  its  amplitude  of  size,  or  its  elaborateness  of  finish,  but 
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for  that  nobler  sentimeiit  which  woOb  up  from  every  lover  of  nature— of 
evexy  friend  of  art — of  every  worshipper  of  the  beautifiil — and  of  eveiy 
cultivator,  whether  of  the  humblest  plant  or  the  loftiest  tree— «n  acknowl- 
edgrment  of  the  debt  they  all  owe  to  one  who  was  the  foremost  of  his  time 
in  every  rural  enterprize ;  who  omit^  no  opportunity,  neglected  no  means 
to  do  aU  that  lay  in  ^his  power  to  difiuse  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  or  aid  in  rendering  more  general  the  peaceful  and  pleasing  pursuit 
of  horticultural  art. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  express  the  opinion  that  they  bo- 
lieve  the  members  of  the  Society  will  ever  deem  it  one  of  their  noblest 
acts,  in  contributing  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Gren.  Dearborn;  and 
they  would  respectiully  report  that  an  appropriation  from  the  treasury,  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  be  made  for  that  object 

Boston,  Jfyra  3, 1852.  C.  M.  Hovbt,        S  ^'"*'**^*- 

It  was  unanimously  accepted. 

The  President,  for  the  committee,  reported  in  favor  of  appointing  a 
committee  of  correspondence  with  the  Paris  conmiittee,  in  accordance  with 
the  proposition  of  M.  Vattemare. 

The  President,  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaiy  were  appointed 
the  committee. 

Mr.  C.  NewhaU,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  that  object,  reported 
in  favor  of  a  service  of  plate  to  Ez-President  Walker^  of  the  value  of  $150. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  also  submitted  the  following  Report,  upon  the  propriety 
of  offering  a  medal  or  piece  of  plate  to  J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  marrow  squash : — 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  propriety  of 
awarding  a  suitable  piece  of  plate,  or  a  medal,  to  J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  for 
the  production  or  introduction  of  the  Autumnal  Marrow  Squash,  beg  leave 
to  report : — 

That  they  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  society  to  en- 
courage the  growth  or  introduction  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  flow- 
ers, fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  that  in  no  way  can  its  funds  be  more  appro- 
priately bestowed  than  for  such  objects.  It  encourages  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion. It  induces  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
cultivation;  and,  finally,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  the  greatest  good,  it  sup- 
plies us  with  new  and  superior  productions,  adding  to  the  luxuries  of  our 
tables,  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  If  *'  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before,"  is  a  "  public  benefactor,"  he  certain- 
ly is  who  loads  our  tables  with  the  delicious  Seckel  in  place  of  the  austere 
pear ;  the  Baldwin  in  the  place  of  the  Wild  Crab ;  or  the  Crawford  in  place 
of  the  tasteless  peach. 
^  The  improvement  of  our  vegetables  is  a  subject  of  great  importance ;  and 
there  v»  room  to  accomplish  much.  In  that  valuable  product  Rhubarb, 
twenty-five  years  has  done  but  little  ;  for  it  is  only  recently  that  large  and 
fine  flavored  kinds,  free  from  the  medicinal  character,  have  been  obtained. 

So  too  with  the  Squash ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Autumnal  Marrow,  lit- 
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de  improvement  has  been  effected ;  and  it  is  from  the  fact,  that  a  variety  so 
decidedly  remarkable  has  been  added  to  the  list,  that  your  Committee  deem 
it  jost  and  proper,  that  some  token  of  reward  should  be  given  to  encourage 
others  to  go  on  in  their  endeavors  to  improve  this  as  well  as  every  other 
class  of  culinary  vegetables. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Aotxtmnal  Marrow,  yobr  Committee  d8  not 
now  intend  to  enlarge ;  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced to  this  neighborhood  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  and  is  so  peculiar 
to  our  vicinity,  that  it  is  caUed  the  '*  Boston  Marrow."  To  no  other  source 
can  your  Committee  trace  it 

They  would  therefore  report  that  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription,  or  a  medal  of  the  value  c^  fifly  dollars,  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Ives,  for  the  introduction  of  the  marrow  squash. 

C.  M.  HovET,      \  n,„„'MM^^ 

The  same  Committees  were  appointed  to  cany  the  above  votes  into  effect 

The  President  read  a  cttnmunication  from  M.  Vattemare,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Corresponding  Committee. 

Adjourned  four  weeks,  to  May  1. 

EaMdUd.  Flowers  :  From  Hovey  &  Ca,  specimens  of  their  seedling 
Verbena  America,  which  the  Committee  state  have  ^  the  appearance  of  a 
phlox,"  from  the  large  size  of.  the  trusses,  and  their  erect  habit.  From  A. 
Bowditch,  Amie  Vibert  roses. 

Fruit  :  From  T.  Page,  fine  Roxbury  Russet  apples.  From  £.  Wight, 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Roxbuiy  Russet  and  Nonsuch  apples.  From  G. 
W.  Haven,  Ledge  Sweet  apples,  in  fine  order,  and  the  Committee  consider 
it  iht  best  long  keeping  sweet  apple  ever  presented  to  the  Society. 

AprU  n.—EMbiUd.  Fruits  :  From  H.  Yandine,  Long  Rose  Water 
peais.    From  A.  Bowditch,  Boston  Pine  strawberries. 

AprU  24.-- £c&»6t(e(i»  Fruits  :  From  J.  Perham,  Lyndeborough,  N.  H., 
Seedling  sweet  apple,  of  medium  size,  yellow,  with  red  streaks, — a  valuable 
late  keeping  sweet  apple.  From  Hon.  L  Davis,  Worcester,  a  fine  melon, 
weighing  12  ounces. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

TOR  VAT. 
TRXTIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Rarely  have  we  known  a  more  unfavorable  ApriL  Vegetation  is  now 
but  little  more  advanced  than  at  the  first  of  the  month.  Two  snow  storms 
and  an  unusual  number  of  cold  rainy  dajrs,  have  been  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  the  month.  The  quantity  t>f  rain  which  fell  was  immense, 
flooding  all  low  lands,  and  even  completely  saturating  all^  but  the  veiy 
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dryest  land,  so  as  to  pat  a  stop  to  all  kinds  of  labor  in  the  gendeii  or  orchard* 
This  weather  has  consequently  put  back  all  kinds  of  work,  and,  if  the 
weather  should  turn  up  warm,  crowding  two  months'  labor  into  one.  The 
cultivator  must  consequently  now  make  up  for  lost  time ;  commence  at  once 
to  dig  and  plant,  and  accomplish  everjrthing  as  speedily  as  can  be  done 
witff  safety. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  early  houses,  will  now  begin  to  color  their  fruit 
See  that  the  laterals  are  kept  tied  in.  Air  the  house  early  in  good 
weather,  and  preserve  a  genial  atmosphere  by  occasionally  watering  the 
walks,  gradually  dispensing  with'  this  operation  as  the  fruit  changes,  until 
it  may  be  discontinued  altogether  when  the  grapes  are  nearly  ripe.  Look 
over  the  bunches  and  see  that  they  are  properly  shouldered.  Vines  in  the 
greenhouse  will  now  be  setting  their  fruit ;  keep  a  little  closer  atmosphere, 
and  discontinue  watering  the  house  till  the  fruit  is  well  set,  when  it  should 
be  resorted  to  again  more  liberally  than  before,  as  the  ipeather  is  warmer 
and  evaporation  greater.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  soon  be  showing  their 
flowers,  and  will  need  the  same  attention  given  to  greenhouse  vines  in  our 
last  number.  Finish  pruning  and  training  vines  in  the  open  ground.  Dig 
and  manure  vine  borders  this  month. 

Peaches,  in  pots,  will  now  need  a  great  quantity  of  air,  and  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  with  occasional  syringing.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  pot 
peach  trees,  if  more  are  wanted. 

Raspberrt  and  Blackberry  vines  should  be  now  tied  up  to  strong 
stakes,  the  ground  well  manured  and  dug. 

Strawberry  Beds  will  need  attention.  Top  dress,  if  they  need  it, 
with  old  decayed  manure,  and  thorouohlt  weed  the  plants.  When  they 
have  set  their  fruit,  cover  the  ground  with  clean  straw  or  short  mowings  of 
the  lawn.  If  the  ground  is  poor,  apply  a  light  dressing  of  guano.  This 
month  is  the  best  time  to  make  new  beds. 

Grafting  should  be  completed  now,  or  as  soon  as  convenient 

Pruning  should  be  attended  to.  Pyramidal  trees  should  be  well  headed 
in,  and  all  the  small,  useless  wood  cut  back  to  two  eyes. 

Trees,  of  all  kinds,  should  be  got  into  the  ground  as  early  as  possible. 

Insects  :  look  after  them.  Red  spiders,  on  the  peaches  and  grapes,  will 
be  troublesome ;  and  caterpillars,  in  the  open  air,  will  need  ^  routing  out" 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  detected. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

The  greenhouse  and  conservatory  will  now  be  gay  with  pelargoniums, 
verbenas,  roses,  mimuluses,  calceolarias,  cinerarias,  &.C.,  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  keep  up  a  fine  display  by  removing  those  done  blooming  and 
supplying  their  place  with  others  from  a  reserve  house. 

This  is  the  time  to  re-pot  many  plants,  previously  to  their  removal  to  the 
open  air,  where  they  oflen  sufier  for  want  of  it ;  all  the  fast  growing  kinds, 
kept  in-doors,  will  require  it  Camellias,  azaleas,  &.C.,  will  now  be  making 
their  growth,  and  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  and  repeated  syr- 
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inging  in  all  fine  weather.  Prune  in  now  all  climbing  plants  which  have 
done  blooming,  as  they  soon  begin  to  make  their  wood  for  next  year. 
Shift  and  bring  along  Japan  lilies,  fuchsias,  achimenes,  &.c.,  intended  for 
decorating  the  conservatoiy  from  July  to  September. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  be  the  most  attractive  objects  where  they  have 
been  well  grown;,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  tiie  newybney  varieties, 
such  as  Annais,  Jehu  Superb,  Flection,  Jenny  Lind,  &.c. ;  such,  too,  as 
Orion,  Forget-me-not,  Centurion,  &c.,  are  superb;  keep  near  the  glass; 
air  very  fireely ;  water  liberally,  using  liquid  manure  or  guano  occasionally ; 
and  by  all  means  keep  down  the  green  fly ;  when  in  full  bloom,  they  may 
be  shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Camellias  will  be  growing  vigorously  and  should  be  watered  freely. 

Azaleas  will  require  fi^uent  syringing,  and  occasionally  little  liquid 
guano.  Nip  oflT  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots,  if  dwarf,  compact,  bushy 
plants  are  wanted.    Re-pot  now  if  they  require  it. 

Japan  Ijilies,  in  pots,  should  be  shifted  if  they  require  it ;  water  more 
liberally  now. 

Chrtsanthemums  may  yet  be  propagated  ;4iose  already  under  way 
should  be  kept  dwarf  and  bushy  by  pinching  off  the  tops. 

Heaths  will  require  attention.  Re-pot  all  such  as  require  It;  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  good,  put  them  ont  in  firames,  where  they  do  better 
than  in  warm  greenhouses.    Epacrises  may  have  the  same  treatment. 

Fuchsias,  intended  for  large  specimens,  should  be  shifted  often,  using  a 
light  rich  soil.    Water  with  liquid  guano. 

Monthly  Carnations,  done  blooming,  should  be  layered,  in  order  to 
get  good  strong  roots  for  next  season. 

ToRENiA  AsiATicA,  intended  for  large  specimens,  should  be  shifted  and 
placed  in  a  good  situation. 

Gloxinias,  Achimenes  and  Gesneras,  will  require  re-potting. 

Stephanotuses,  Schubertias,  and  similar  climbers,  should  be  regularly 
trained  up,  and  not  be  allowed  to  ramble  about  until  so  matted  together  as 
to  injure  their  growth. 

Orange  Trees  may  be  re-potted  now ;  prune  them  freely,  if  they  require 
it  to  be  brought  into  good  shape. 

Acacias,  of  the  different  kinds,  beginning  to  grow  freely,  will  require  a 
shift  into  larger  pots. 

Daphnes,  Lauristinus,  and  other  shrubs,  should  be  re-potted  if  they 
require  it  • 

Greenhouse  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  should  now  be  propagated,  as  they 
do  better  than  when  the  season  is  more  advanced. 

FLOWER  garden  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

But  little  out-door  work  has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  consequently 
May  will  be  a  busy  month.  The  first  thing  will  be  to  put  in  order  ground 
intended  for  planting,  and  to  finish  up  all  such  work  at  once.  Walks  and 
borders  must  be  looked  after ;  repair  and  put  in  order  the  former,  and  if  the 
edgings,  whether  o^  box,  thrift  or  grass,  are  not  in  good  condition,  replant 
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them.  Top-dress  lawns  with  goanoi  applying  from  one  hundred  to  three  hon* 
dred  pounds  to  the  acre,  according  to  their  condition,  whether  poor  or  rich, 
and  give  them  a  good  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller.  Grass  edgings  should 
always  be  cut  before  the  borders  are  dug,  as  it  can  then  be  done  more  neatly. 
Manure  and  prepare  beds  intended  for  bedding  out  plants,  and  proceed 
with  the  settbg  out  of  the  plants  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prune  roses,  as  the^  start  stronger  when  it  is  done  in 
season.  Give  them  a  good  heading  in,  excepting  the  hybrid  Chinas, 
hybrid  Bourbons,  and  Persian  Yellows,  which  should  be  left  at  full  length, 
€Uily  taking  out  the  small  shoots.  Mosses  are  oflen  bare  of  bloom  for 
want  of  severe  pruning ;  as  a  general  rule,  every  shoot  should  be  cut  back 
to  three  or  four  eyes.    Train  up  Prairie  and  other  running  roses. 

Dahlias  may  be  planted  this  month,  towards  the  latter  part,  or  as  soon 
as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past 

Herbaceous  and  Tree  Pjcomss  should  be  transplanted  now. 

Caritations,  Picotees  and  Piitks,  should  be  planted  out  in  beds ;  the 
earlier  it  is  done,  the  stro|U[er  they  will  bloouL 

Herbaceous  PLAifTs,*f  all  kinds,  should  be  re-set,  when  they  have 
been  standing  three  or  four  years. 

Pahbies  should  be  top  dressed  with  very  old  manure,  covering  the  ground 
about  an  inch  deep ;  if  dry  weather,  and  fine  blooms  are  desired,  water 
liberally. 

Gladioluses,  of  «I1  the  summer  blooming  kinds,  should  be  planted  now. 

Bidding  Plaints  should  be  put  out  the  last  of  the  month. 

Annuals,  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  such  as  asters,  larkspurs,  candytuft, 
sweet  peas,  clarkias,  morning  glory,  poppies,  eschscholtzias,  marigolds, 
&c.,  may  be  planted  immediately. 

Tender  Annuals,  raised  in  the  hotbed,  should  be  removed  to  the  bor- 
ders this  month. 

VEGETABLJB  DEPARTMENT. 

Planting  having  been  deferred  on  account  of  the  weather,  proceed  now 
to  get  in  all  early  crops  as  speedily  as  possible.  Prepare  ground  for 
successional  sowings,  and  for  transplanting  such  vegetables  as  have  been 
forwarded  in  hotbeds. 

Rhubarb  Plantations  should  have  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  which 
should  be  well  spaded  in.    New  beds  may  be  made  now. 

Hotbeds  will  require  attention,  particularly  those  filled  with  cucumbers, 
•melons,  egg  plants.  Sic,    Keep  up  a  good  heat  by  renewed  linings. 

Tomatoes  and  Peppers  may  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favorable. 

Mushroom  Beds  may  be  made  now ;  old  beds,  made  in  the  autumn, 
if  relined,  will  give  a  good  early  crop. 

Beans,  Cucumbers,  SquASHEs,  Corn,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
should  be  planted  this  month. 

Asparagus  Beds  may  be  made  now;  let  the  ground  be  well  trenched, 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  deep,  and  made  rich  and  light. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  The  power  ofSoih  to  absorb  jind  retain' Anwumia. 
By  Dr.  Lindlet.  With  Remarks  on  the  use  of  Guano. 
By  the  Editor. 

In  our  previous  volumes  we  have  given  our  readers  our 
views  upon  the  use  of  ammonia  as  a  manure,  particularly  in 
its  application  to  fruit  trees ;  we  had  then  had  less  experience 
in  its  use  than  now ;  but  further  time,  so  far  from  lessening 
our  opinion  of  its  value,  has  only  served  to  convince  us  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and  valuable  substances  the 
cultivator  can  use ;  and  where  manure  is  expensive,  or  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured,  the  only  article  which  can  supply  its 
place. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  not  the  merit  of  being  a  <<  special 
manure,"  in  the  general  use  of  that  term,  and  hence  has  not 
been  tried  by  those  who  believe  that  peat  and  ashes  are  the 
only  substances  which  can  revivify  or  reanimate  a  tree.  But 
let  those  who  believe  all  they  read  follow  such  advice,  and 
they  will  soon  find  that  something  more  is  required  than  the 
elements  which  are  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  the  chemist. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Lindley  appeared  some  time  since  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  on  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing ammonia  which  experiments  have  shown  the  soil  to  pos- 
sess, and  we  had  intended  to  find  room  for  it  in  our  pages  ; 
but  the  favors  of  our  correspondents  prevented  at  the  time, 
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and  we  now  embrace  an  early  and  seasonable  opportunity  to 
supply  it,  assured  that  it  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by 
every  cultivator: 

The  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ammonia,  which 
most  experiments  have  shown  the  soil  to  possess,  px>bably 
will  explain  the  reasons  why  in  certain  cases,  on  particular 
soils,  and  applied  to  particular  plants,  the  salts  of  ammonia 
sometimes  appear  to  produce  little  benefit.  Several  observers 
have  at  different  times  stated,  that  to  their  great  surfffise, 
they  had  found  many  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  not  only  with- 
out any  beneficial  influence  on  vegetation,  but  even  abso* 
lutely  hurtful  to  plants. 

It  was  this  which  some  years  since  led  Boussingault  U> 
the  conclusion,  that  salts  <^  amm<mia  were  only  useful  to 
plants  when  the  ammonia  was  either  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  or  some  destructible  organic  acid. 

Plants  fed  with  water  alone,  or  planted  in  pure  siliceous 
sand,  and  watered  with  solutions  of  various  salts  of  ammonia, 
in  place  of  beii^  benefited,  were  killed ;  although  the  same 
plants,  when  grown  in  common  soil,  and  watered  with  the 
same  ammoniacal  solutions,  were  certainly  rendered  more 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  conclusion  to  which  Boussingault 
was  at  last  led,  was,  that  the  only  carbonate,  and,  theref<»e, 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  other  salts  of  this  alkali  were  used 
as  manure,  the  acid  must,  by  some  process  of  chemical  de- 
composition, be  removed,  and  replaced  by  the  carbonic.  A 
key  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  these  observers  could 
not  explain  is  now  given  to  us,  in  the  fact  that  an  ordinary 
fertile  soil  possesses  the  power  of  decomposing  the  salts  of 
ammonia,  and  by  the  acid  of  lime  displacing  the  acid  with 
which  the  ammonia  is  combined.  It  has  often  been  stated 
by  careful  observers  that  they  could  find  no  difference  in  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  salts  of  ammonia  as  manure,  and 
that  they  all  acted  perfectly  alike  on  plants ;  this  is  not  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  but  it  would,  of  course,  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  power  of  the  soil  which 
has  lately  been  brought  to  light 
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There  is,  however,  still  another  question  which  must  be 
satirfactorily  explained,  before  we  can  have  any  very  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  these  changes  are 
effected ;  and  that  is,  the  subsequent  process  whereby  the 
ammonia  which  the  soil  has  absorbed  is  given  off  again,  and 
taken  up  by  plants.  All  that  is  now  shown  is,  that  the 
soil  is  able  to  fix  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  which 
is  retained  by  it  with  a  good  deal  of  force,  so  that  mere  sub- 
sequent washii^  will  not  remove  it.  By  whatever  means 
it  is  that  the  soil  is  able  to  do  this^  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
diere  exists  some  means  whereby  plants  are  able  to  avail 
tiiemselves  of  the  ammonia  thus  arrested,  and  stored  up  by 
the  soil.  Whether  these  means  are  simply  chemical ;  whether 
they  depend  in  any  way  on  the  influence  of  light,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  traced  to  the  vital  powers  of  the  plant  and  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  roots,  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  but 
two  things  are  plain ;  firstly,  that  the  soil  takes  up  from  rain- 
water all  the  ammonia  which  the  latter  contains ;  and,  sec^ 
endly,  that  the  soil  again  parts  with  some  of  this  ammonia  to 
plants  growing  in  it. 

The  power  of  any  soil  thus  to  absorb  ammonia  is  un- 
questionably limited ;  and  if  we  continue  to  filter  a  weak 
aoltttion  of  anunonia  through  a  portion  of  any  soil,  though 
the  water  which  comes  throi^h  at  first  will  not  contain  any 
ammonia,  yet,  after  a  short  time,  and  when  the  soil  has 
taken  up  as  much  as  it  is  able  to  absorb,  then  the  water 
which  passes  through  will  be  ibund  to  contain  as  much  am- 
monia as  it  did  before  it  was  thus  filtered.  The  quantity 
which  the  soil  is  able  to  retain  is  not  great,  but  it  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  wants  of  plants.  Until  tire  know  the 
mode  in  which  clay  subsequently  parts  with  the  ammonia 
which  it  has  absorbed,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  loss  of  that  substance,  or  of  making 
the  most  of  the  power  in  question.  There  is,  however,  every 
probability  that  by  continued  exposure  to  the  air  alone,  much 
of  the  ammonia  which  has  been  absorbed  during  a  summer 
shower,  for  example,  is  again  slowly  given  off;  an  effect 
which  the  m«te  gradual  evaporatioa  of  th^  sur&ce  water 
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ikm  U00iti  is0f'nsi^  cxrcnmrtaoiees :  for  if  the  \^jaa^^\  it  s 
K^M^I  Vit^ft^  k  w^Mj'A  oor|«xsxaaUy  be  wortk  wid 
Unm  fatf^  fiMrbeds  in  the  leaerroir  of  dmaage  ajiu  1 
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)W*i«;  <^  pri/ifying  it  fiom  all  the  aolid 
iPMf^id^  in  it^  bat  aUo  to  aneat  the  ammonia  and 
lf$ius^/Ui  wAnhUi  tAeuymU  of  mamne  which  it  contains. 
<pf  Mr.  Way^^i  exf^rimeaU  <m  this  sobject  are  rery  cmioas. 
He  ri/H  only  foond  that  by  filtering  a  portion  of  pn^  dndn- 
a^«  water  through  a  few  inches  of  soil,  it  had  lost  all  bad 
0dm f  Btid  contained  no  longer  any  ammAnjft ;  but  he  also 
found  tliat  on  filtering  fresh  liquids  of  this  sort,  which  had 
not  yet  }ffifpm  to  putrefy,  through  such  a  layer  of  soil,  they 
ifYM  Umi  all  tendency  to  putrefy,  and  might  then  be  kept 
weeks  exiK>sed  to  the  air  without  their  diowing  any  iodica- 
ikrn  of  lAitrefoction.  Although  the  chief  agent  in  producing 
tliesa  remarkable  effects  is  clay,  yet  it  is  evident  that  such 
filtering  beds^  if  worth  making  at  all,  could  not  be  made  of 
clay  alone,  because,  from  its  close  tenacious  nature,  and  the 
•xtr«me  slowness  with  which  it  allows  the  percolation  of 
water,  it  would  be  evidently  unfit  for  any  kind  of  filter ;  and 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  such  as  we  find  in  a  good  mod- 
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erately  stiff  soil,  would  no  doubt  be  far  better.  Mr.  Way's 
experiments  prove  that  the  soil  has  a  power  of  absorbing  pot- 
ash, soda,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  ammo- 
nia ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  one  more  substance,  namely, 
lime,  we  have  most  of  the  chief  elements  of  manure. 

As  we  said  a  fortnight  since,  when  adverting  to  these 
very  curious  and  important  experiments,  the  subject  is  not 
yet  half  investigated,  and  there  appears  to  be  many  chemical 
points  not  satisfactorily  explained ;  some  of  these,  as  we  then 
suggested,  probably  depend  on  mechanical  rather  than  on 
chemical  causes.  Pure  white  clay,  which  had  been  boiled 
for  two  hours  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  which  therefore 
evidently  did  not  contain  any  free  carbonate  of  lime,  was 
nevertheless  found  to  decompose  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  which  was  filtered  through  it;  a  portion  of  the 
ammonia  was  absorbed,  while  the  acid  passed  through  in 
combination  with  lime  ;  though,  as  may  be  supposed,  far  less 
ammonia  was  absorbed  than  when  a  clay  containing  free 
carbonate  of  lime  was  used  as  the  filter.  From  this  result 
we  leain  that  such  clay,  which  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  lime,  though  it  does  not  give  up  that  lime  to  the 
action  of  a  strong  chemical  solvent  (such  as  boiling  muriatic 
acid,)  nevertheless  does  part  with  it  readily  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  much  weaker  solvent  powers  of  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia.  Another,  and  an  equally  surprising 
result,  was  obtained  on  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  a 
given  soil  would  absorb  the  same  relative  proportion  of 
ammonia  from  solutions  containing  different  salts  of  that 
substance.  An  equal  weight  of  soil  was  employed  in  each 
case,  and  it  was  found  that  when  a  weak  solution  of  pure 
caustic  ammonia  was  used,  and  there  was  therefore  no  chem- 
ical affinity  to  be  neutralized  or  overcome,  every  thousand 
grains  of  the  soil  took  up  about  a  grain  and  ai  half  of  ammo- 
nia ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  solution  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia was  used,  in  which  case  the  salts  had  to  be  decom- 
posed by  lime  under  the  influence  of  the  soil,  then  nearly 
one-third  more,  or  two  grains  of  ammonia,  was  absorbed  by 
every  thousand  grains  of  the  soil. 
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and  the  Seeompomtiaa  whieh  dien  tnkes  plaee  ii  direcdy 
oppoeed  to  the  Ofdimqr  known  fanrs  of  chmriral  eombina- 
tionL  It  if  plain,  then,  that  the  action  of  ak  on  any  aoil 
mnit,  in  great  party  depend  npon  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  latter;  and  wheAer  the  cireomslaiices  are  such  as  to 
ikror  the  decompontion  of  Ibe  salt,  and  the  cmioeqiient 
formation  0(  carbonate  of  soda.  A  little  more  or  leas  lam 
may  make  all  the  difference,  by  prerenting  or  assisting  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  salt.  This  ftct,  which  has  been  known 
some  time^  derires  additional  weight  finom  Mr.  Way's  expeii- 
ments* 

Our  soil  being  mostly  a  retentive  clay  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  perceive  perhaps  more  readily,  the  effects  of  repeated 
applications  of  guano ;  for  we  have  found  a  vast  difference  in 
fkvor  of  this  manure  over  stable  dung,  costing  twice  the 
amount  of  the  guano. 
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As  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy,  the  only  informa- 
tion necessary  is  when  to  nppty  it.  In  our  climate  some  ju^- 
ment  is  needed  in  doiog  this.  Subject  as  it  is  to  severe 
droughts,  it  is  all  important  to  guard  against  this,  that  guano 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  season,  in  April  or  May,  when 
the  ground  is  dug,  turning  it  under  the  soil.  If  from  any 
cause  it  is  not  apjdied  then,  select  a  time  when  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  rain,  slightly  disturbing  the  surface,  that 
it  may  be  buried  beyond  the  action  of  heat  and  dryness. 
It  has  been  the'  late  applications  of  guano,  succeeded  by  a 
long  drought,  which  have  in  many  instances  induced  cultiva- 
tors to  hesitate  about  its  continued  use.  We  have  seen  bad 
effects  from  such  applications,  and  now  guard  against  them 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  On 
very  light  soils  it  is  all  important  it  should  be  spread  upon 
the  ground  in  April,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  dissolved  by  the 
early  rains  of  April  or  May. 

The  power  of  soils  to  decompose  and  adapt  to  the  use  or 
plants  growing  in  them  the  substances  applied,  as  in  the  case 
of  salts  of  ammonia  above  noticed,  is  another  instance  of  the 
necessity  of  practical  experiments  in  arriving  at  definite 
results ;  and  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  compounds  called 
^<  special  manures,"  which  are  recommended  for  all  purposes, 
like  patent  medicines,  which  cure  all  diseases,  must  act,  if 
they  act  at  alT,  in  a  very  variable  manner,  according  to  the 
soil  in  which  trees  or  plants  are  growing,  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  mechanical  conditions  of  soil  and  other  sub- 
jects alluded  to  in  the  above  extract,  are  of  exceeding  interest, 
and  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  attention  of  every  cultivator. 

Another  thing,  and  important  too,  is  to  be  sure  and  pur- 
chase the  genuine  Peruvian  guano,  and  no  other,  unless 
exceedingly  cheap.  It  is  the  only  kind  which  has  any  value 
— arising  from  its  great  per  centage  of  ammonia.  Much  that 
is*  called  guano,  being  principally  lime,  although  it  may  be 
recommended,  is  nearly  worthless.  Professor  Way  recently 
analyzed  some  of  the  cheap  guano,  and  foimd  it  worth  only 
£3  per  ton,  as  compared  with  the  Peruvian. 
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Abt.  II.  The  Spring  of  1852,  in  lUinois;  with  a  List  of 
the  earliest  Flowering  Plants^  and  their  Period  of  Bloomr 
ingj  from  1847  to  1851.  By  E.  S.  L.  Richxrdson,  Ken- 
daU,  111. 

The  following  article,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  will 
be  found  highly  interesting ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  list 
of  plants  published  in  a  previous  volume,  (YII,  p.  201,)  and 
fiumished  us  by  the  late  Wm.  Oakes,  will  show  the  relative 
season  of  blooming  in  two  remote  sections  of  our  country, 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois.  We  have  already  given  some 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  past  winter  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  equally  cold  in 
Illinois : 

This  spring  is  quite  backward  with  U8{  last  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday,  (3d,  4th,  and  5th,)  we  had  the  worst 
storm  that  we  have  had  for  years,  so  late  in  the  season.  On 
the  3d  we  had  snow  and  rain ;  and  as  much  if  not  more  snow 
than  any  other  time  during  the  winter ;  4th,  a  violent  rain, 
and  5th,  rain  and  snow,  with  a  very  strong  wind.  Tuesday, 
6th,  was  our  annual  town  meeting,  and  two  of  us  started  on 
foot  to  go ;  about  three  or  four  miles  off.  It  was  too  bad 
for  horses,  as  the  snow  had  drifted,  and  had  %  thin  crust  of 
ice  just  below  the  surface.  We  went  to  our  In-other's,  about 
a  mile,  and  gave  it  up,  and  came  back.  The  snow  was  some* 
times  over  our  boots — and  in  one  place  up  to  our  knees — and 
we  would  break  through  the  ice  in  it  nearly  every  step.  It 
was  then  clear  sunshine,  and  the  snow  melting  fast.  Next 
day  we  had  snow  and  rain  again.  Yesterday,  chiefly  clear, 
the  snow  mehing  and  running  off  in  rivers.  To-day  is  quite 
clear  and  fine — in  places  the  ground  is  bare — in  others  are 
drifts  of  snow  from  one  to  two  feet  deep.  (I  have  measured 
a  drift  since  I  began  this,  and  found  one  near  the  house  22 
inches  deep,  and  think  some  in  the  yard  may  be  a  little  deep- 
er.) 5th  instant,  the  rain  froze  on  the  trees  as  fast  as  it  fell, 
till  they  were  loaded  with  it,  and  young  trees  bent  till  they 
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touched  the  ground.  The  fruit-buds  on  peach  trees  were  all 
killed  over  two  months  ago;  and  we  fear  that  the  buds 
on  other  trees  are  much  damaged  by  the  ice  on  them  in 
the  last  storm.  The  ice  was  over  half  an  inch  thick,  all 
over  the  trees.  The  last  winter,  as  a  whole,  was  very  disa- 
greeable. December  15  and  17,  the  thermometer  stood  at  10^ 
below  zero,  and  29th  it  was  63°  above,  a  range  of  63^.  (My 
record  of  December  is  imperfect ;  I  have  only  68  observations, 
instead  of  93  observations,  as  a  boy  broke  my  thermometer 
27th  November,  and  I  began  with  a  new  one,  evening  of 
12th  December.)  In  January,  coldest,  only  19^  below  zero, 
19th ;  (as  low  as  24^  below  at  Bristol,  seven  miles  N.  W.  of 
us,  on  Fox  river ;)  warmest,  28th,  46^  above,  a  range  of  66°. 
In  February,  coldest,  29th — 2^  below  zero  ;  warmest,  24th — 
65°  above,  a  range  of  67°.  In  March,  coldest,  19th — 8° 
above ;  warmest,  25th,  68°  above,  a  range  of  60°.  We  had 
March  weather  in  February — February  weather  in  March. 
And  this  month  is  mostly  like  January.  March  16  was  fine 
in  the  morning,  almost  like  a  siunmer  day ;  thermometer 
63°,  at  noon — ^but  P.  M.  it  stormed,  and  rained,  and  at  night  the 
ground  was  covered  with  ice,  and  thermometer  only  30°  abovcy. 
and  it  has  hardly  been  so  warm  since.  In  the  night  of  29tli 
we  had  a  rain  storm,  with  heavy  thunder,  and  one  continued 
flash  of  lightning — almost  blinding — such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  July^r  August.  Grass  is  not  so  green  now  as  it 
was  a  month  ago— then  it  seemed  as  though  the  spring  had 
come ;  but  since  then  we  have  stept  back  into  winter 
again.  In  this  month,  so  far,  the  coldest  was  6th,  in  the 
morning,  22°  above — ^warmest,  6th  and  7th,  at  noon,  60° 
above.  To-day,  33°,  morning,  and  49°  at  noon.  Some  of 
the  spring  birds  have  come.  Geese  were  here,  23d  Febru- 
ary; san<Diill  cranes,  6th  March;  ducks,  7th;  meadow 
larks,  8th  ;  robins,  plover,  and  blackbirds,  9th ;  brant  geese, 
24th  ;  long-billed  curlew,  25th.  (Geese  are  here,  sometimes, 
all  winter — if  it  is  a  mild  winter.)  Beside  these,  the  follow- 
ing come  early  in  the  spring:  Swans,  blue  birds,  turkey 
buzzards,  and  wild  pigeons,  &c.,  &c.  I  have  seen  a  pelican  ,- 
it  was  shot  within  about  10  miles  of  us  a  few  years  ago. 
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«M«v^**mjL  :iinnniiius   ioir,>s.  J^?..  .fc^     Bitusw.  I  x^pis  the 
igamernsi  ^f  t  ^firw  \i  \nr  ^aa^iiex  lair^  iisjwtss.  5jr  m  isw 


I^C:       24&        lt«L 

MiMifi'rww.  .torn  %  \:jrd  t     jfjRi  13.    »nf^  &  JaiS  ] 

"^  M»  49..  A^  &  Aocd  2X  Aad  &  Jlaxi  21  Xael  ISL 

<^ilUtr«,      '  .^{iri  2L  .lord  II.  VirT  I3L  Ajid  JL  Jl^i£S. 

;l«aiwuv»  .yifiijiiwi,  AfTi  2h  J^rd  7.     '  -        !3l£7  3L 

^MMft,  ^1^^     X>f^     XiTl.    JbfU,  S^ISL 

ifa»<s«wm  '?iiiiiiiTi  Ptifv.  ID 

ftr».  M7II,  A^2SL  A^&1^4,     Jk^dSL 

e/vl^'tLM^^,  Xsrl^   3&T2.     M^IX  Ifar  ML  IfarlSu 

tfnfamft  p^yf^tes,  rM«f  1-%  A^37,  M^9,    ^1^  A|Kfl9L 

hSffn^i  Jf0i  hare  florwering  of  15  kinds  of  mtfre  pbnls. 
Tfi^^  ar«  iiefeeted,  as  most  of  them  are  noted,  for  each  year; 
and  tiMif  r/them  mi^fat  be  added,  as  blooming  in  Maurch, 
Af^ilf  nxA  May,  that  is,  prerioos  to  Jmie.  Among  these,  are 
lUd-bud  or  Jijdas  Tree,  Shad-bosh,  Pedjcularis  sp.,  Thlaqpt 
Of  (/H,if¥i]\Hf  (ynfinmodiruaj  Trillinms,  Cieraniam  Mac'm,  Do- 
il/^;ath';ori*,  Conrallarias,  Aqnflegia,  rare,  Podoph^mn,  Cyp- 
niffAintnnf  Caltha,  Gnaphalioms,  Staphylea,  Prickly  Ash, 
Hrnyniiiim,  Cardamine,  Vibmumn,  Saxifiaga,  Triostenm, 
(Ufwun,  Pfrt^^ntillas,  Dcntaria,  Cotton  Grass,  Aphyllon,  Nu- 
fififtr,  Tb#5»ium,  RubuH,  Tradescantia,  Equisetmn,  &c.,  &c. — 
YMr$f  retp&cifully^  Edwabb  S.  L.  Richabdson,  Kendall^ 
Kmdatl  County ,  Illinois,  April  9,  1862. 
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Art.  III.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Apples.    By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  descriptions  of  apples  from  ^our  last  vol- 
ume, (XYII,  p.  20.)  Owing  to  the  rather  limited  apple  crop 
of  1861}  we  were  imable  to  procure  specimens  of  several 
fine  kinds,  which  we  were  desirous  of  figuring,  and  conse- 
quently were  unable  to  continue  our  list  in  the  last  volume. 
We  hope,  however,  with  the  great  promise  now  of  a  fine 
crop,  soon  to  figure  and  describe  quite  a  number  of  new 
kinds. 

XLVI.    Walworth. 

In  our  last  volume  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Wal- 
worth apple,  (fig.  18,)  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  us  in 


/^.IS.     Walworth. 

1860  and  1861,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Batty,  of  Eeese- 
ville,  N.  T.  In  1860,  we  thought  the  specimens  appeared 
identical  with  the  Bailey  Spice,  but  last  year  further  speci" 


^riifjisliat  VM^  v»:  iffnr  sot  £  f nI  6fg.  .jcjuil  sn£  ib 

^1^:  i'^I.^'vrjr  utrrxxJL  iff  jc :: — 

^  I  ♦t::^^  T',»i  ii  v^rsfr.  rf  i  rarasrr  vlnii  r«JKXL"T  ca^ 

Jjfj^  tciw:r,i<K:.  )»  •jriuitr  «Exe-  i^ii  riijat  v^PRrrqe.  izif  I  or-  bsc 

ye*r/Ks^JXj  V>  ai  better  aeTTay^yioe  rf  s  23«ii  kbebcc  wIkb 
f  'W^*  i^sui  t/^A  v^:aiffz&.  d  yrj^rxiC'j^  I  crQadsr  i  faBy 
efc--tX4*^  V>  a  p6K«;  ia  a  Terr  Kaect  \jA.    EoraosEd  »e  nro 

Hr.  IV^-rf^;,  of  nat^r^T^  in  vfacoe  caraen  scuad  the 
m»lf  }ffiSKrJ4i  tAfif  cf  this  ranetr  I  koow  c£  It  is  not  a 
m^*^.:4i  \if^%  t*it  was  imrodtKxd  finocn  Rexnaelaer  coootr, 
5.  \.,  mSi0m  St  vas  esJkd  the  '  Large  Gc^kkn  Pi^ai.*  It  is 
pi^iUA  Uf  hare  been  bArodaeed  from  New  Jeney.'' 

TYi«  sp^ioiefks  leeehred  in  the  iail  o(  ISoh  sereial  in 
nmfJtMfr,  tuA  of  fine  size,  enabled  ns  to  jodce  foil  j  of  its 
nMrrits,  and  we  eoimder  it  a  fine  addition  to  oor  October 
MfffJU^f  being  0(  good  size,  of  beantifbl  atyearance,  and  a 
rety  tender  fleshed  and  excellent  flaroied  rariety. 

fUze,  large,  about  two  and  three-qoartera  of  an  inch  deep^ 
and  tfiree  broad :  Form^  roundish  conical,  rery  tegular,  fiill  at 
tfie  \p!mft^  and  narrowing  off  to  the  crown,  which  is  small : 
Niem^  rtUher  ifaort,  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  and 
raiFfer  deaiAy  inserted  in  a  small,  moderately  deep  cavity: 
Nldn^  fair,  nnooth,  clear  yellow,  rery  beautifully  suffused 
with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  green- 
ish russet  specks :  Eye^  small,  closed,  and  moderately  sunk 
in  a  small;  #pen,  and  furrowed  basin  ;  segments  o^he  calyx 
brornl,  twisted  :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine,  soft  and  tender : 
Juicn^  tolerably  abundant,  pleasantly  subacid,  and  well  fla- 
vored :  Core,  large,  open :  Seeds^  medium  size,  plump.  Ripe 
in  October. 
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XL VII.     Dbap  d'Or.     Duhamel,  Arb.  Fruit 

Yrai  Drap  d'Or,  Dvhamd. 
Bay  Apple, 


BonnedeMai,    J  Ace.  to  Hort.  Soc.  a<. 

Gddzaugapfel,  Did  KemolH. 

Drap  d'Or  of  France,  Cox(?8  Ftctr,  &c. 

The  Drap  d'Or  (fig.  19)  is  not  very  generally  cultivated, 
and  does  not  have  a  h^h  reputation  among  pomologists. 
But  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  have  been  remarka- 
bly fair  and  handsome,  and  have  been  uniformly  good — so 
good,  indeed,  that  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 


Fig.  19»    Drap  d'Or. 

awarded  ttis  variety  the  second  premium  as  an^itumn  ap- 
ple, last  year.  Coxe  describes  and  figures  it,  and  pronounces 
it  a  "  great  bearer,  and  highly  worthy  of  cultivation."  It  is 
certainly  a  fine  looking  fruit,  having  a  rich,  deep  golden  skin, 
blotched  and  freckled  with  dark  russet. 

Size,  large,  about  three  inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
in  diameter :  Form,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  base,  narrow- 


tu 


^SdeUVi 


ing  to  the  cmvii,  wUefa  i 

lemon.  yeOow,  dotted  with  a  few  fange 

riiort,  lev  than  half  aa  inch  loi^y  nther  fltoot,  and  dee^ 

in  a  eootEBcted  caritf :  Bfe,  medinm  size,  cloaed,  and  modr 

lately  depraaed  in  a  anaD,  finely  fumiwed  basin ;  a^pments 

of  the  calyx  short :  Fleshy  yellowirii  white,  fine,  crisp  and 

tender:  Jtuee,  tolrambly  abundant,  rery  pleasantly  and  well 

flaroied:    Care^  IsigSf  ▼cry  open:    jSSeeds,  medinm    rise. 

Rqpms  in  October,  and  keeps  to  January. 


XLYHL    Lbmb  8i 

Late  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  also  of  the  present 
one,  specimens  of  a  most  excellent  sweet  apple  have  been 
placed  npon  the  tables  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticaltuial 


/^cr.SO.    Ledge  8w4eL 


Society,  from  Mrs.  Haven,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  They 
were  perfectly  somid  and  fiesh,  as  if  just  gathered  from  the 
tree.  Proving  for  two  seasons  so  fine,  the  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Haven,  recently  named  it  the  Ledge  Sweet. 
(Fig.  20.) 
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A  sweet  apple,  of  such  excellent  keeping  qualities,  is  ex* 
ceedingly  valuable,  particularly  when  from  a  northern  region, 
and  possessing  a  vigorous  and  hardy  constitution.  YiThat  the 
Lady  Sweet  and  Broadwell  may  prove,  under  general  culti- 
vation, we  are  yet  unable  to  say,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  latter,  we  know  of  no  so  desirable  a  late  keeping  sweet 
apide  as  the  Ledge. 

Of  the  habit  and  growth  of  the  tree  we  know  nothing,  but 
we  suspect  it  to  be  a  regular  bearer,  as  Mrs.  Haven  has  sent 
specimens  for  exhibition  two  successive  years. 

Size,  large,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two  and 
three-quarters  in  diameter :  Farm,  roundish  oblate,  flattened 
at  the  base,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  and  slightly  ribbed: 
Skin,  fair,  smooth,  of  a  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  blush 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  reddish  russet  specks,  lit« 
tie  russeted  around  the  stem  :  Stem,  short,  less  than  half  an 
inch  long,  moderately  stout,  and  sunk  in  a  broad,  open,  and 
rather  deep  cavity :  Eye,  medium  size,  partially  closed,  and 
but  little  depressed,  in  a  small,  shallow  basin ;  segments  of 
the  cal3rx  short :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine,  firm  and  crisp : 
Jmce,  abundant,  rich,  sweet,  and  high  flavored :  Care,  me- 
dium size,  rather  open :  Seeds,  medium  size,  light  brown. 
Ripe  firom  January  to  June. 


Abt.  IV.     The  Treatment  of  Japan  Lilies,     From  Turner^ s 

Florist. 

Notwithstanding  we  gave  our  own  mode  of  management 
of  this  most  splendid  of  all  the  lilies,  in  a  previous  volume, 
(XIV,  p.  34,)  we  copy  the  following  capital  arti<0  from  the 
Florist,  formerly  under  the  control  of  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Beck,  but  now  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  Turner.'  It  is  an  article 
just  to  the  point,  and,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  said,  will 
give  all  the  information  necessary  to  grow  these  superb  lilies. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  we  do  not  wholly  agree 
with  the  writer  in  reference  to  his  views  of  their  culture  in 


2K  The 

Ae  0p^tk  23.  We  bsre  bad  a  laze  lied  o«l  j 
jear :  and  thrjo^  we  bid  dm  tfaeir  i 
witen  grcnm  ia  the  zrteobmat^  icill.  they  i 
£!3r  a  km  tane;  and  nake  a  imgnifiryct  dfi5{ifaij  the  vfaofe  of 
Sepumt^er:  probablf  oar  dryer  atmosfiKie  and  dear  son 
faerenl  tfaat  dusfignring  <^  the  flcnreis.  wfaieh  the  wrils 
a(«aks  of  as  almost  iatal  to  their  cultme  m  the  €fpetk  air  id 
Entj^ismA  Math  as  we  adndie  these  in  the  open  ground, 
9od  as  faigUyas  ve  lecommend  them  £ar  ont-dcior  ctdtme, 
we  would  not  on  any  accomit  gire  up  their  growth  in  pots 
for  craamcnting  the  greenhoiiae,  cooaenratoryy  or  Tesandah, 
in  sommer.  They  bloom  with  propa  tieatmrat  in  Joly  and 
Angnsty  and  letain  their  beaotyao  kng,  that  they  aie,  in  truth, 
the  most  attiactire  objects  at  that  season : 

The  different  Tarieties  of  Liliinn  hmcifoliom  aie,  in  my 
opinion,  some  of  the  most  beantifid  objects  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  culti^atori  of  moderate  means ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  difficnlty  with  me  to  account  fw  their  comparative 
neglect  by  many  admirers  of  Flora's  less  beautiful  and  more 
expensive  productions,  save  by  supposing  that  they  are  but 
little  known  in  our  rural  districts.  The  following  ranarks, 
therefore,  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  inducing  those  who 
have  hitherto  neglected  these  beautiful  plants  to  bestow  upon 
them  the  attention  which  they  merit. 

The  Japan  Lilies  are  recommended  by  many  for  out-door 
culture,  and  are  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  The  truth  of  the 
latter  statement  I  am  not  inclined  to  question ;  but  the  results 
of  my  experiments  with  Rubrum  and  Album  in  the  open 
border  have  not  been  much  to  my  mind ;  and,  from  what  I 
have  observed  elsewhere,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  except 
in  a  few  iJHrored  localities,  these  varieties  will  never  be  pop- 
ular bordePflowers  in  England.  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
most  favorable  soil  and  situation  in  some  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  then  they  have  been  showing  flower  towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  September,  a  season  in  which  the 
bldoms  were  no  sooner  expanded  than  they  were  disfigured 
by  the  effects  of  our  damp  atmosphere  at  that  period.     I 
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would  .fain  hope,  however,  that  I  am  mistaken',  and  that 
those  who  state  that  these  lilies  are  suitable  for  open-border 
cultivation  are  right.  The  experience  of  yovr  correspondents 
in  this  matter  would,  I  am  sure,  form  a  useful  page  in  a 
future  number  of  The  Florist j  and  I  invite  attention  to  the 
subject.  I  would,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that 
we  have  already  a  sufficient  number  of  periodicals  open  to 
articles  savoring  of  controversy,  and  that  the  conductors  of 
The  Florist  are  right  in  determining  that  it  shall  continue 
the  vehicle  of  well-authenticated  facts  and  inature  experi- 
ence. I  would  on  that  account  invite  only  such  persons  to 
reply  as  have  tried  Album  and  Rubrum  for  at  least  two  sea« 
sons  in  the  open  border ;  and  then  the  locality  in  which  they 
succeeded  or  failed  should  be  mentioned.  I  am  aware  that 
many  flower  Rubrum  in  perfection  out  of  doors,  and  so  do  I ; 
but  then  the  plants  were  in  pots,  and  were  artiicially  for- 
warded before  they  were  placed  in  the  open  border,  and 
without  this  assistance  I  have  never  found  it  to  do  any  good. 
Our  damp  atmosphere,  moreover,  too  soon  disfigmres  it  with 
black  spots,  and  the  flowers  are  but  short  lived,  which  I  have 
also  found  to  be  the  case  with  Album. 

While  I  cannot  agree  with  many,  however,  in  recommend- 
ing these  lilies  as  border-flowers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
deserve  the  most  extensive  cultivation  as  pot-plants.  For 
the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  they  are  decidedly  the  most 
splendid  of  autumn  flowers.  Those  who  intend  to  procure 
bulbs  of  the  different  varieties  should  do  so  when  they  are 
dormant,  for  they  then  suffer  least  from  the  accidents  com- 
mon to  travelling.  If  the  bulbs  are  received  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  have  made  their  season's  growth,  shake  the  soil 
from  their  roots,  and  repot  them  in  fresh  material,  giving  a 
gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  cool 
frame  or  greenhouse,  where  they  may  remain  witnout  further 
attention  until  the  beginning  of  March,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  showing  s^ns  of  activity,  and  may  be  moderately 
supplied  with  water.  I  generally  find  the  pots  to  be  well 
filled  with  roots  towards  the  latter  end  of  April ;  and,  when 
such  is  the  case,  I  carefully  shift  them  into  a  pot  which  I 
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consider  to  be  sufficiently  large  for  their  seascm's  growth. 
This,  however,  most  be  regulated  according  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the^bnlbs.  For  oflbets  of  the  first  year  I  use 
5-inch  pots ;  for  those  of  two  years  9-inch  pots ;  and  for  full- 
grown  bulbs,  which  they  will  be  the  third  season,  l^inch 
pots.  After  they  receive  their  final  shift  they  are  returned  to 
their  former  quarters,  allowed  abundance  of  air,  and  are  care* 
fully  supplied  with  water,  for  they  very  readily  snfier  from 
an  excess  of  this  element.  They  will  enjoy  an  evening 
sprinkling  with  the  sjrringe  after  bright  days,  but  they  will 
thrive  without  it.  As  the  season  advances,  they  will  be  im- 
proved by  a  little  manure-water.  If  they  are  not  injured  by 
over-watering,  or  the  want  of  air,  they  will  not  be  likely  to 
suffer  from  any  other  cause ;  should  the  green-fly,  however, 
make  its  appearance,  fumigate  at  once  with  tobacco-smoke. 
As  the  stfims  advance  give  them  the  support  of  a  stake. 
The  plants  I  wish  to  flower  in  August  I  retain  in  the  green- 
house ;  such  as  I  want  for  a  later  period  I  remove  to  a  shel- 
tered place  out  of  doors  ;  and  by  a  little  management  in  this 
way  I  secure  a  succession  of  bloom  for  at  least  two  months. 
After  the  plants  have  flowered,  I  gradually  withhold  water, 
in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs ;  and  if  they  can  be 
placed  in  a  vinery  from  which  the  crop  has  been  cut,  they 
will  profit  by  the  means  usually  employed  to  ripen  the  wood 
of  the  vines.  A  dry,  moderately  warm  atmosphere  then 
proves  highly  beneficial  to  them. 

When  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bulbs  are  thoroughly  matured, 
which  is  known  by  the  decay  of  the  leaves  and  flower-stems, 
I  turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  shake  the  soil  from  their  roots, 
and  replace  them  in  smaller  pots.  For  full-grown  bulbs  I 
use  8-inch  pots  ;  but  this  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  cul- 
tivator. A^ien  potted,  treat  them  as  reconmiended  above. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  that  the  bulbs  ought  to  be 
covered  some  three  or  four  inches  with  soil ;  this  is  of  im- 
portance, for  they  throw  out  strong  roots  just  above  the 
crown  of  the  bulb,  and  frequently  produce  a  couple  of  small 
bulbs  from  the  same  part  of  the  stem.  A  strong  bulb  of 
Rubrum  produced  with  me  last  autmnn  somewhere  about 
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thirty  flowers.  From  having  been  allowed  to  become  what 
gardeners  term  pot-bound  previous  to  the  final  shift,  it  had 
only  protruded  a  few  roots  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  through 
the  fresh  soil ;  it  had  depended  for  its  support  principally  on 
the  roots  abov^  the  crown,  these  having  never  received  any 
check,  as  I  always  cover  the  bulb  at  the  final%hift.  This, 
then,  woidd  teach  us  to  shift  before  the  roots  became  matted 
to  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  to  pot  deeply ;  but  I  prefer  doing 
this  at  the  second  shift,  for  I  imagine  that  I  can  better  judge 
about  the  proper  time  to  start  them  into  growth  when  the 
crown  of  the  bulb  is  visible  above  the  soil. 

As  regards  propagation, — ^like  other  bulbous  plants,  they 
are  incresused  by  means  of  offsets,  which  should  be  removed 
when  the  plants  are  repotted  ia  autumn,  except  such  as  are 
small,  which  will  be  better  left  to  grow  alongside  of  their 
parents  for  another  year :  they  may  also  be  propagated  by 
seed,  as  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  seedling  varieties  raised 
by  Mr.  Groom.  To  secure  seed,  the  plants  must  be  induced 
to  flower  early  in  August ;  the  blossoms  should  be  fertilized, 
and  carefully  guarded  from  damp ;  when  ripe,  sow,  the  seed 
thinly  on  the  surface  of  a  shallow  pot,  well  drained,  and  filled 
with  peaty  soil,  slightly  covering  with  the  same :  they  should 
remain  in  this  condition,  without  water,  until  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. Their  farther  treatment  need  not  be  different  from 
that  recommended  for  the  plants. 

I  ought  to  state  that  Punctatum  is  of  an  earlier  habit  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  must,  however,  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  natural  way,  for  I  have  found  it  somewhat  impa- 
tient of  control.  A  frame  which  is  kept  rather  close,  or  the 
warm  end  of  a  greenhouse,  will  be  suitable  for  it ;  and  it  will 
be  useful  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  other  varieties.  These  beautifuiiplants  suc- 
ceed in  any  light,  moderately  rich  soil.  I  use  two  parts  turfy 
loam  and  one  peat,  or  leaf-soil,  with  the  addition  of  sand 
according  to  the  texture. of  the  loam. 

Should  any  one  who  has  neither  greenhouse  nor  conser- 
vatory entertain  a  fancy  for  these  lilies,  I  would  state  for 
their  encouragement,  that  I  have  seen  them  grown  in  the 
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highest  perfection  with  the  aid  of  a  small  frame  and  the  after 
protection  of  a  verandah ;  here  they  were  effectually  sheltered 
from  wet,  and  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  the  flowers  remained  for  an  unusually 
long  period  in  perfection ;  and  it  would  not  h€  easy  to  imag- 
ine anything  more  strikingly  beautiful  in  such  a  situation 
than  a  few  well-grown  plants  of  liliiun  lancifolium  roseum, 
punctatum,  album,  and  rubrum.  If  very  lai^e  specimens  are 
desired,  try  five  or  seven  full-grown  bulbs  of  Rubrum,  or  of 
any  of  the  other  varieties,  in  an  18-inch  pot,  and  I  venture 
to  promise  that  you  will  have  such  a  picture  of  floral  beauty 
as  you  never  previously  possessed.  •• 


Abt.  T.     Descriptions  of  Ten  New  Verbenas. 
By  the  Editor. 

In  our  last  volume  we  described  the  principal  new  verbenas 
of  merit  which  had  been  introduced  or  flowered  in  our  col- 
lections ;  they  were  mostly  of  French  origin,  the  Parisian 
cultivators  having  made  greater  improvements  in  this  most 
beautiful  flower  than  the  English  florists.  Other  new  varie- 
ties, of  both  French  and  English  origin,  have  been  added 
this  year,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered  so  as  to  give  any 
account  of  their  merits  j  the  principal  of  these  we  have 
already  named,  (p.  176.)  Consequently  the  only  new  ones 
we  have  now  to  notice  are  our  own  seedlings,  which  flowered 
late  in  summer,  and  which,  after  haying  bloomed  again,  we 
now  are  enabled  fully  to  describe. 

It  is  no  easy  task  now  to  produce  seedling  verbenas  of  su- 
perior merit;  since  it  has  taken  a  rank  as  a  "florists'  flower," 
its  combined  properties  are  taken  into  estimation,  and  a  va- 
riety which  formerly  might  be  attractive  on  account  of  its 
color  alone,  will  now  possess  little  merit.  A  good  habit;  a 
free  bloomer;  strong  flower  stems;  large  and  well  formed 
trusses ;  large  flowers,  of  fine  circular  outline,  and  clear  or 
novel  colors ;  are  some  of  the  points  which  constitute  a  fine 
variety ;  and  in  the  effort  to  get  all  of  them,  but  few  succeed. 
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An  English  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  production  of  new 
verbenas,  truly  remarks,  that  "  in  striving  to  get  a  perfectly 
round  flower,  with  compact  truss,  the  required  free  blooming 
habit  is  abandoned,  merely  to  force  nature  to  assume  rotund- 
ity, if  we  may  express  what  Mr.  Glenny  has  been  so  long 
laboring  to  lay  down  as  the  perfection  of  beauty.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  better  habit  the  flower,  the  less  rotundity 
of  petals  is  there,  and,  vice  versa,  the  rounder  the  flower,  the 
more  vicious  the  habit."  To  sum  up,  he  says,  "though 
verbenas  may  have  progressed  as  regards  form,  it  is  to  be 
feared  no  advance  has  been  made  in  color." 

We  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  our  own  experience. 
Many  of  the  kinds  with  large  and  good  formed  flowers,  were 
evidently  meagre  and  poor  in  habit.  We  have  no  fears, 
however,  but  that  continued  trial  will  bring  with  it  a  due 
reward  ;  in  our  own  case,  nothing  could  be  nearer  to  it  than 
the  America.  It  possesses  all  the  properties  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Glenny. 

We  regret  to  ^ee  that  our  amateiurs  do  not  raise  greater 
quantities  of  seedlings ;  want  of  success  in  one  or  two  trials 
should  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  any  true  lover  of  this  most 
beautiful  plant.  Our  climate  is  far  better  for  producing  seeds 
than  that  of  our  English  friends,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  American  seedlings  should  not  take  the  lead  of  all  others. 

1.  America,  (Hovey^s,)  Flowers  very  large,  clear  whit*fe, 
with  a  small  straw-colored  eye;  petals  large,  nearly  flat, 
slightly  cupped  at  the  edge,  broad,  of  good  substance,  and 
forming  almost  a  perfect  circular  outline ;  umbels  very  large, 
nearly  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  beautifully  formed, 
compact,  without  being  crowded,  and  containing,  when  well 
grown,  between  forty  and  fifty  flowers  ;  habit  vigorous,  sim- 
ilar to  Defiance,  but  a  little  larger  foliage,  and  of  the  finest 
habit,  either  for  cultivation  in  pots  or  bedding  out;  the 
flower  stems  are  stout,  long,  and  erect,  elevating  the  trusses 
far  above  the  foliage.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profuse  bloomers, 
and  a  small  bed  appears  one  mass  of  snowy  flowers.  We 
believe  it  to  be  unsurpassed  among  all  the  white  verbenas 
that  have  yet  been  raised. 
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2.  DiABEM,  (Hovels.)  Flowen  laige,  rich  daik  purple, 
with  a  fine  velrety  surface,  and  a  purine  eye ;  petals  large, 
smooth,  flat,  of  good  breadth  and  fine  sabstance;  umbels 
large,  moderately  compact,  and  handsomely  formed;  ludiift 
moderately  rigorous,  long  jointed,  with  the  trusses  borne 
on  long,  erect  flower  stems ;  foliage  rather  narrow.  A  most 
superb  dark  variety. 

3.  Fobget-Me-Not,  (Heveffs.)  Flowers  medium  size, 
blush  white,  with  a  beautiful  carmine  shade  around  the  eye ; 
petals  large,  flat,  broad,  and  of  fine  substance ;  umbels  large, 
of  the  finest  form,  moderately  compact ;  habit  rather  vigor- 
ous, with  a  somewhat  rounded,  light  green,  sightly  crumpled 
foliage,  and  with  strong  flower  stems,  holding  up  the  umbels 
above  the  foliage.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Wonderful, 
but  much  superior  to  that  variety. 

4  Obb  or  Dat,  {Hovey*8. )  Flowers  large,  dark  rich  scar- 
let, with  a  red  eye ;  petals  large,  somewhat  wavy,  but  of  fine 
substance ;  umbels  very  large,  compact,  and  of  fine  form ;  habit 
vigorous,  and  so  short  jointed  as  to  form,  a  dense  carpet  of 
green.  As  a  bedding  variety  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
yet  raised. 

6.  Nectab  Cup,  (Hevey^s.)  Flowers  large,  novel  rose 
color,  with  light  centre  and  dark  eye ;  petals  medium  size, 
cupped ;  umbels  very  large  and  well  formed ;  habit  vigorous, 
with  strong  flower  stems ;  foliage  long,  narrow,  thickly  and 
finely  nerved,  of  a  dark  green.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this 
variety  is  its  delicious  odor,  being  one  of  the  most  fragrant 
varieties  ever  raised. 

6.  May  Morn,  (Hovey's.)  Flowers  very  large,  clear  bril- 
liant rose  color,  and  light  eye ;  petals  large,  broad,  of  great 
substance,  well  formed,  and  slightly  cupped;  lunbels  very 
large,  and  of  excellent  shape;  habit  vigorous,  branching 
with  strong  flower  stems ;  foliage  good. 

7.  Republic,  (Havey^s.)  Fowers  large,  pale  rose,  finely 
striped  and  splashed  with  crimson  and  chqrry ;  petals  large, 
flat,  of  good  substance,  and  fine  form ;  umbels  large,  compact) 
and  of  excellent  shape ;  habit  vigorous,  similar  to  Defiance ; 
foliage  mediimi  size.  It  is  one  of  the  most  free  bloomers  in 
cultivation. 
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8.  Snow  Bull,  (Hwey^s.)  Plawers  large,  white,  with 
a  greenish  eyB ;  petals  large,  good  shape,  and  of  ^remarkable 
substance,  having  a  waxy  ^appearance;  umbels  large,  rather 
loose,  well  shaped;  habit  vigorous,  with  long  erect  flower 
stems ;  foliage  slightly  pubescent  Next  to  America  this  is 
one  of  tlie  best  whites. 

9.  North  Star,  (Hovey^s.)  Flowers  large,  dark  purple, 
with  purple  eye ;  petals  good  size,  flat ;  umbels  good  size 
and  well  formed ;  habit  vigorous,  somewhat  erect  growing, 
with  good  foliage.  This  is  similar  to  Diadem,  but  has  not 
the  rich  velvety  petal  of  that  variety. 

10.  Defiance  Superb,  (Dooges.)  Flowers  large,  light 
scarlet,  and  light  eye ;  petals  good  size,  slightly  wavy ; 
umbels  good  size  and  well  formed ;  habit  similar  to  Defiance, 
which  it  resembles  in  everything  but  color,  being  two  or 
three  shades  lighter,  inclining  to  an  orange  color. 


Art.  VI.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  toith 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican Collections. 

New  Fuchsias. — Some  new  and  beautiful  fuchsias  have 
been  introduced  the  present  year.  The  following  are  their 
names  and  descriptions  : — 

Madame  Sontag. — Tube  short,  waxy  white ;  sepals  waxy 
white,  much  reflexed,  fully  exposing  the  corolla,  which  is  a 
rosy  crimson  with  a  white  bottom. 

Ignea. — Tube  and  sepals  a  bright  red,  and  corolla  a  violet 
purple.  Flower  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  shows  the 
corolla  well.  ^ 

Prince  Arthur, — Tube  rather  short,  pure  white;  sepals 
pure  waxy  white,  much  reflexed,  fully  exposing  the  corolla, 
which  is  a  brilliant  crimson,  the  finest  of  this  class. 

Psyche. — Tube  and  sepals  of  snowy  whiteness,  with  bright 
rosy  scarlet  corolla,  elegantly  displayed. 
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Sir  John  Faktaff, — Tube  and  sepals  of  a  rich  crimson ; 
corolla  dark  plum  color.  This  is  of  the  globosa  class,  and  is 
<me  of  the  finest  yet  raised,     t 

Diadem  of  Flora, — Tube  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  white ; 
sepals  flesh  color,  with  green  tip.  Corolla  rosy  crimson,  which 
is  well  shown,  as  the  sepals  reflex  back,  and  is  three  and  a 
half  inches  across. 

Scarlet  Geraniums  — ^Many  new  and  splendid  varieties  of 
this  class  have  been  produced,  of  various  shades  of  color, 
from  white  to  the  most  brilliant  scarlet.  Some  of  these  we 
have  already  named,  and  we  now  add  descriptions  of  such  as 
have  been  added  to  our  collections. 

Cerise  Unique. — Foliage  with  a  light  green  centre,  with  a 
horse-shoe  mark,  edged  off"  with  green.  The  flowers  are 
large,  fine  form,  of  a  rich  cherry  and  scarlet  color.  Of  me- 
dium growth,  and  blooms  freely  on  a  small  plant. 

Commander  in  Chief. — Foliage  green,  with  a  very  pretty 
horse-shoe  mark,  of  velvet  and  yellowish  red.  Flowers  of  a 
rich  orange  scarlet,  good  form,  and  produced  in  large  heads. 
An  excellent  variety,  either  for  bedding  or  in  pots,  and  very 
handsome  in  any  situation.  The  young  stems,  as  well  as 
flower  stalks,  are  of  a  yellow  cream  color,  almost  j^t^re  trans- 
parent, and  have  a  pretty  appearance. 

Princess  Royal. — A  neat  dwaif  growing  variety,  blooming 
very  freely.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  with  a  distinct 
black  horse-shoe  mark.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  crimson 
scarlet.     Remarkably  neat ;  a  pretty  variety,  for  beds  or  pots. 

Flower  of  the  Day, — Foliage  green,  broadly  edged  with 
white ;  a  free  bloomer ;  flower  of  good  size  and  form,  of  a 
salmon  scarlet  color ;  does  very  well  in  a  small  bed.  The 
plants  should  be  of  good  size  before  turning  out,  and  then 
they  do  not  run  into  too  much  foliage,  but  flower  much  more 
freely  from  the  old  wood.     A  striking  variety. 

Queen  of  Suminer. — A  free  blooming,  dwarf  variety,  with 
variegated  stems  and  transparent  leaves.  Flowers,  dark  scar- 
let, well  elevated  above  the  foliage.     A  fine  bedding  variety. 

Cottage  Maid. — Foliage  green,  with  dark  shaded  horse- 
shoe mark.     Flowers  bright  scarlet. 
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Other  fine  sorts  are  Dazzle,  Mr.  Mere,  Hydrangaeflora,  Tom 
Thumb's  general,  &c. 

Spirs^a  prunifolia  ple^no  and  Weioelia  rosea  have  both 
proved  perfectly  hardy— as  hardy  as  an  oak,  to  use  a  common 
phrase — not  a  single  twig  killed;  and  the  former  is  now 
covered  with  long  v^^reaths  of  its  tiny,  pure  white  double 
flowers ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  spiraBas.  Its  hard- 
ness, early  flowering,  and  great  beauty,  must  render  it  indis- 
pensable in  every  flower  garden.  The  Weigelia  does  not 
flower  till  June. 

DiCENTRA  (Dielytra)  spectabilis  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  the  past  severe  winter.  In  the  garden  of  J.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  large  strong  plant  is  now  coming  into 
bloom.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  plants^  re- 
cently introduced ;  and  is  also  a  most  beautiful  object  for 
pot  cultivation,  flowering  freely  with  the  most  ordinary  treat- 
ment. With  the  aid  of  a  frame,  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  it 
may  be  had  in  full  bloom  in  March  and  April.  It  fs  still 
rare,  but  it  should  be  found  in  every  good  collection. 

Fancy  Pelabgoniums. — ^This  class  of  Pelargoniume  is  rap- 
idly gaining  favor.  In  the  production  of  new  kinds,,  regard 
is  now  had  to  form  as  well  as  color,  and  many  of  them  are 
exceedingly  brilliant,  and  varied  in  their  tints.  As  we  have 
been  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  our  plants,  we  annex 
brief  deiBcriptions  of  a  few  of  the  best  which  have  been 
introduced : — 

Jenny  Lind, — Ground  color  white,  upper  petals  beauti- 
ful carmine,  with  white  margin ;  lower  petals  spotted  with 
bright  cherry.  Fine  in  form  and  robust  in  habit.  Very  free 
bloomer. 

Hero  of  Surrey, — ^Upper  petals  nearly  blacky  and  belted 
with  white  ;  lower  petals  white,  with  a  crimson  spot  in  each. 
A  free  bloomer,  and  good  habit. 

Empress. — Upper  petals  white  ground,  with  very  delicate 
spot  of  pale  rose ;  lower  petals  white.  Free  bloomer,  and 
very  delicate. 

Belle  d' Africa, — Dark  ground,  clouded  with  purplish  ma- 
roon.    Very  dark  and  distinct. 
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A  five  lAoomtt* 
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(Cannacea?.) : 


A  rerjr  fhowjr  store  ptant,  of  the  habit  of  the  Cannas 
or  Indian  shot,  to  which  natond  fSunilf  it  beloogSw  The 
ibeaths  of  the  petioles,  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  the 
leases,  aie  of  a  deep  led,  which  gires  the  plant  an  anmmen^ 
tal  appeaiance  when  not  in  flower ;  "  hot  the  infloieacence 
adds  greatly  to  the  beaaty,  the  upper  part  of  the  long  pedon- 
cle,  the  copious  bracts,  and  the  flowers  and  pedicels,  and 
lachis,  being  alike  of  a  rather  light  red  color."  (BoL  Mag.^ 
May.) 

176«  RHononc^HDBoif  ciLiAVnni,  var.  roseo  ▲'lbcm  Hook. 
Rose  wHrrE-FRiHCEo  Rhododendron.  ( Ericaceae. )  Sik- 
kimhimalaya« 

A  bftlf  hardr  shn* ;  growtnt  Ibor  fert  hicli ;  with  roM  aad  wUte  iovon :  ^npuMlt  ta 
vrtais  incraaMdbylsrcnaadcnftiac.   Boc  lUc.  U52,  pL  4M6. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  raised 
from  seeds,  at  Kew,  less  than  two  years  ago.  Six  plants  of 
it  have  produced  flowers  while  only  seven  inches  high,  and 
others  are  showing  blossoms.  '-  Their  flowering,"  Dr.  Hook- 
er remarks,  '^  has  given  us  peculiar  jdeasure,  as  the  first  of 
the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  which  have  done  so.'.'  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  having  very  large  flowers,  of  a  delicate 
white,  tinged  with  red  rose  color.  The  leaves,  stamens,  and 
indeed  the  entire  plant  is  clothed  with  long^ferruginous  hairs. 
This  variety  comes  from  an  elevation  of  9 — 10,000  feet,  and 
has  proved  quite  hardy  in  England  the  past  winter.  It  will 
undoubtedly  winter  in  a  frame  in  our  climate.  Its  dwarf 
stature,  and  free  blooming  habit,  will  render  it  a  favorite 
plant.     {Bot  Mag.y  May.) 
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176.  jASMi^mjic  NUDiFLORUM  lAudl.  ^Naked-flowered  JE8- 

AMiNE.     (Jasminae.)    China. 

A  bair  hardy  or  hardy  thnib  ;  irowlnc  three  ftet  high ;  wiih  yellow  fowen;  appearlac  In 
9rljw  \  crown  in  any  good  aoU  ;  IncresMid  by  cuitingi  and  layer*.   BoL  Mag.*  1893,  pi.  4M9. 

This  has  hitherto  been  kept  as  a  greenhouse  plant  in  our 
collection ;  but  from  its  habit  of  growth,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  England,  we  suspect  it 
will  be  found  as  hardy  as  the  Weigelia,  which  was  found  by 
Mr.  Fortune  in  the  same  locality,  (North  of  China.)  It  is  a 
beautiful  thing.  '^  It  is  deciduous  ;  the  leaves  falling  off,  in 
its  native  country,  early  in  autumn,  and  leaving  a  number  of 
prominent  buds,  which  expand  in  early  spring,  often  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  look  like  little  primroses." 
It  will  be  a  pretty  companion  to  the  Forsjrthia,  Weigelia  and 
Spirae^a  prunifolia  pleno.     {Bot  Mag,y  May.) 

177.  NniPHf^A  GiGA^NTEA  Hook.     Gigantic  Water  Lilt. 

(Nymphacese.)    Australia.   - 

An  aaoatic  \  with  porpllih  blue  flowera ;  appearint  In  auamcr ;  Inoraaaad  by  aaeda.  Bot  Btag. 
18n,pL4M1. 

This  is  a  new  water  lily,  of  nearly  the  gigantic  dimensions 
of  the  Victoria  regia,  being  afoot  in  diameter,  "  and  if  not  of 
a  purplish  blue  color,  yet  blue — ^the  blue,  as  it  would  appear 
in  Nymphs^  caerulea.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  England, 
under  the  name  of  Tictona  Fitzroy ana,  having  been  gathered 
in  Northern  Australia,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered  out  of  its 
native  locality,  the  drawings  now  before  us  having  been 
made  from  the  botanical  specimens  sent  to  Dr.  Hooker  by 
Mr.  Bid  well,  the  collector,  which,  he  says,  "  are  so  beauti- 
fully dried  by  our  valued  friend  and  correspondent,  that  we 
think  we  cannot  err  on  that  point.  If  the  seeds  should  fail 
to  vegetate,  or  prove  to  be  those  of  another  kind,  our  Nym- 
phae^a  gigantea  will  ere  long  find  its  way  into  our  tropical 
tanks,  and  adorn  them  with  a  water  lUy,  little  inferior  to  the 
royal  Victoria  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  with 
leaves  equally  remarkable  in  size  for  a  true  Nymphae^a,  being 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  across."     {BoL  Mag,,  May.) 
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Selection  of  Annuals  jlbapted  for  Bedding,  ^. — In 
our  last  number  we  gave  a  list  of  annuals  best  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  bedding :  the  following  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  habit,  height,  color,  ice,  of  the  numerous 
kinds  described : — 

(Continued  from  page  820.) 

SanviUxlia  procumbens. — A  neat  compact  growing'  plant,  rising  from  4  to 
6  inches  high,  with  small,  oval,  dark- green  leaves,  and  numerous  orange- 
rayed  Rudbeckia-like  flowera  (three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,)  richly  diveisi- 
fied  with  a  black  centre. 

Euchariditun  oonctnnvm. — An  erect  (Enothera-like  plant,  9  to  12  inches 
high,  of  neat  habit,  with  small,  dark-green  leaves,  and  laden  with  deeply- 
lobed,  bright  rosy  colored  Clarkia-like  flowers. 

C^noglosttan  Hmfolivm. — ^A  remarkably  compact  plant,  of  erect  dense 
growth,  with  grey  or  glaucous. white  leaves,  and  studded  towards  the  upper 
part  with  a  profusion  of  snow-white  circular,  ribbed,  salver-shaped  blos- 
soms. 

Iberia  umbdlata  rubra  (crimson  Candytuft) — An  erect  growing  variety,  12 
inches  high,  with  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous  terminal  flat- 
tish  umbels  of  rich,  reddish  purple  and  crimson  flowers. 

Iberia  ooronaria  and  J.  umbeUata  alba  (while  Candytuft) — Rising  12 
inches  high,  equally  neat  and  compact  in  habit,  with  similar  foliage,  and 
profuse  terminal  branching  stems,  forming  a  dense  mass  of  snow-white 
flower  heads. 

Lupinus  nanus. — An  extremely  pretty  species,  with  small  hand-shaped 
leaves,  and  numerous  long  terminal  erect  spikes  of  elegant  blue  and  white 
pea-shaped  flowers. 

SHena  rubeUa. — A  neat  plant,  12  inches  high,  with  broadly  ovate  glossy 
leaves,  and  numerous  terminal  clusters  of  loose  purplish  rose- colored  blos- 
soms. 

Euioca  Wrangeliana. — A  low-growing  species  with  decumbent  stems, 
rising  en  masse,  6  to  9  inches  high,  and  crowned  with  a  profusion  of  blueish 
salver-shaped  flowers  in  clusters. 

Hibiscus  4/Hcant». — An  upright,  branching  plant,  growing  from  9  to  18 
inches  high,  with  deeply-lobed  or  divided  leaves,  and  remarkably  large, 
close-petalled,  bright,  sulphur-colored  Hollyhock-like  flowers  (4  to  6  inches 
wide,)  beautifully  ornamented  with  a  rich  and  conspicuous  dark  velvet  band 
towards  the  centre. 

Yellow  Hawkweed. — A  somewhat  loose  growing  and  slender  branched 
plant,  12  to  16  inches  high,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  very  neat  pale 
yellow,  or  brimstone-colored  Marigold-like  blossoms,  about  li  inch  wide, 
which  are  singularly  diversified  with  a  double  interior  row  of  smaller  orange- 
yellow  petals,  the  whole  being  relieved  by  the  contrasted  effect  of  a  large 
and  lemaxkably  beautiful  rich  dark-brown  centre.- 
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BdifipkUa  arabaidei. — ^A  prostrate  spreading  plant,  with  diverging  shoots 
or  stems,  which  are  elegantly  studded  pver  with  numerous  close-petalled 
rich  blue,  compact  salver-shaped  blossoms,  half  an  inch  wide. 

Godetia  bifrons. — An  ornamental,  erect-growing  plant,  of  neat  habit,  18 
iiic|ies  t§  2  feet  high,  with  medium-sized  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of 
large  conspicuous  rosy  lilac,  cup  or  salver-shaped  flowers  (2  inches  wide,) 
(dcturesquelj  marked  with  bright  rosy  crimson  cloud-like  spots  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flower  lobes  or  petals. 

Sweet  SuUan, — An  upright  growing  plant,  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  pro- 
ducing many  conspicuously-ornamental,  large,  clear  white,  Tlustle-like 
flowers. 

Godetia  rubicutuku — I^n  ornamental  species,  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  of 
neat,  erect,  branching  habit,  with  medium  sized  leaves,  and  long  terminal 
spikes  of  numerous,  large,  close-petalled,  light-pink,  cup-shaped  or  salver- 
like blossoms,  deepening  into  a  conspicuous  light  crimson  centre. 

Malope  grandfjfloTo* — A  highly  ornamental  annual,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with 
obtosely-lobed  mallow-like  leaves,  and  numerous,  remarkably  large,  and 
beautiful  rich  crimson  salver-shaped  flowers,  4  to  6  inches  wide. 

CloddiaLindle^ana, — A  late  summer-flowering  annual,  18  inches  to  2  feet 
high,  of  neat  habit,  upright  growth,  medium-sized  foliage,  and  highly  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  pale  rosy-lilac,  open  cup-shaped  blossoms,  bending 
into  a  crimson  centre. 

Branching  Larkspur, — An  ornamental  late  summer  flowering  annual,  2 
to  3  feet  high,  of  erect  branching  habit,  with  numerous  racemes  of  vari- 
ously shaded  brilliant  blue-colored  blossoms.  Admirably  adapted  for  group- 
ing in  shrubberies  and  plantations. 

Lupinus  CruiekshankiL — An  extremely  beautiful  late  summer  and  an- 
tnmn-flowering  species,  2  to  3  feet  high,  of  neat  erect  branching  growth, 
with  smooth  finger-lobed  leaves  and  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  of  richly 
blended  blue,  white  and  yellow,  Pea-shaped  flowers. 

Tangier  Pea  (LaUaprus  UngHanvs.) — A  very  elegant  twining  annual 
plant,  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  medium-sized  foliage,  and  numerous  clusters 
of  remaricably  rich  violet-crimson  blossoms. 

Chrytanihemwn  eeniragpermum, — A  late  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
species,  2i  to  3i  feet  high,  of  erect,  branching  habit,  deeply  toothed  or 
lobed  leaves,  and  numerous  golden-yellow  Marigold-like  blossoms,  well 
adapted  for  effect  in  large  borders. 

Hdidarysum  hracteatum.'—A  neat,  erect,  branching,  late  flowering  plant, 
2  to  3  feet  high,  with  dark  green  willow-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous  ter- 
minal, conspicuous  clusters  of  golden  yellow  **  everlasting  flowers." 

Hdichrysum  macrainUiuuL — Similar  in  habit  to  the  preceding  species,  with 
green  willow-shaped  leaves,  and  terminal  upper  clusters  of  clear  white 
*'  everlasting  flowers,"  elegantly  suffused  with  rose  or  pink.  This  interest- 
ing plant,  as  well  as  the  precedmg,  withstands  the  influence  of  autumnal 
ftoabi^'~(GanL  ChmnL^  1852,  p.  229.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aet.  L     (knarcd  JVo^ioet. 

Thi  PAirsr.—We  stated  on  a  recent  occasion,  that  in  additioi  to  the 
improvements  effected  in  general  gardening  throng^  the  agency  of  die 
HorticnHural  Society,  nmch  had  also  been  done  by  it  for  the  advancement 
of  floricnltnre.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  exemplified  by  the  magnificent  o^ 
lections  of  Roees  in  pots  which  annually  grace  its  May  and  June  ezhibi<- 
tions.  In  common  with  most  new  projects,  when  this  was  first  simoanced 
it  was  met  at  the  very  threshold  with  mach  determined  opposition.  Some 
even  went  so  fiu:  as  to  say  that  the  thing  could  not  possibly  succeed;  nev«r* 
theless,  the  result  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired*  The  same  institutioo 
required  Pansies,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picotees  in  pots,  and  this  innova- 
tion again  called  forth  similar  predictions  of  failure.  Those,  however,  who 
preferred  deeds  to  empty  speculation,  set  heartily  about  trying  the  experi- 
ment, and  with  what  success  last  season's  exhibitions  at  Chiswick  bore 
fiivorable  witness.  But  it  is  our  wish  on  the  present  occasion  to  direct 
attention  exclusively  to  the  Pansy,  and  more  particularly  to  its  cultivation 
in  pots ;  not  more  with  a  view  to  the  purposes  of  exhibition  than  for  early 
spring  decoration.  This  was  suggested  by  the  charmingly  bloomed  exam- 
ples in  poti  of  this  flower  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  Regent-street  They  ctooristed  of  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Disraeli,  Ophir  (veiy  fine),  Robert  Bums,  and 
Enphemia.  This  exhibition  proved  a  source  of  nrach  intoest  to  all  who 
were  present,  whether  florists  or  not ;  while  a  pan  of  cut  blooms,  although 
of  equally  fine  varieties,  arrested  but  limited  attention.  Those  who  have 
never  cultivated  the  Pansy  in  this  way  have  little  idea  what  a  profusion  of 
really  gay  flowers  is  produced  by  tliis  plant  during  the  whole  of  the  early 
spring  months,  and  that  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  common  three-light 
wooden  frame.  A  box  of  the  size  just  mentioned  will  hold  about  70  plants 
in  6-inch  pots,  which  size  is  large  enough  when  not  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exhibition ;  and  they  may  neariy  all  consist  of  different  varieties, 
or  two  plants  of  some  kinds  that  are  especial  favorites  may  be  allowed, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivator,  and  wjiich  we  should  reconmiend ; 
for  there  is  much  in  the  choice  of  a  plant,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 
Proper  plants  for  the  purpose  will  often  have  a  considerable  number  of 
blooms  open  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  even  Iron  Duke,  Supreme, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Elegant,  Euphemia,  Sir  J.  Franklin,  Leader,  Constantine, 
and  Caroline,  will  have  fair  blooms  in  the  middle  of  January.  With  proper 
attention,  these  same  plants  will  flower  in  good  character  till  the  latter  part 
of  May ;  but  we  will  date  the  commencement  of  a  good  head  of  bloom,  as 
a  general  rule,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  June ;  thus,  for  very 
little  attention,  giving  a  succession  of  good  flowers  for  three  months,  withoKit 
the  expense  of  heat,  linings,  or  coverings.  We  may,  then,  well  ask  what 
other  plant  will  make  the  same  display  and  the  same  return  for  so  little 
trouble.    Mr.  Turner,  who  is  perhaps  tiie  most  sftccessftd  grower  of  the 
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Pansy  we  have,  says ;  *'  Plants  for  early  flowering  should  be  potted  up  from 
the  open  gfronnd  in  October.  Althou^  a  hardy  plant  that  will  grow  and 
bloom  ahnost  anywhere,  yet,  like  eversrthing  eJae,  to  produce  fine  flowers 
they  must  not  be  permitted  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the  weather  is 
open  the  last  week  in  January,  or  the  first  week  in  February,  begin  to  repot 
the  plants  generally,  using  soil  similar  to  that  in  which  they  have  been  win- 
tered,  t.  e.  good  decomposed  turfy  loam,  rotten  manure,  a  little  leaf-mould, 
and  coarse  sand,  the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  loam.  When 
potting,  loosen  the  outside  of  the  old  ball,  and  remove  a  portion  of  the  top 
soil ;  dndn  as  you  would  for  Carnations ;  after  coveting  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  with  crocks,  place  some  of  the  coarsest  soil  mixed  with  a  little  manure 
over  the  drainage,  and  shake  all  down  by  stiiking  the  pot  on  the  bench. 
The  soil  should  not  be  pressed  hard  with  the  hand ;  no  water  should  be 
given  for  a  day  or  two  after  potting.  Before  as  well  as  after  this  operation, 
the  plants  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass.  The  plants  we  have  been 
describing  should  have  from  two  to  six  shooti,  or  strong  leaders ;  and  to 
keep  them  to  these  chosen  shoots,  a  number  of  small  ones  must  ftom  time 
to  time  be  removed.  These  cuttings  answer  the  double  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  main  shoots,  and  producing  a  stock  of  young  plants,  which  will 
supply  the  place  of  the  old  ones  when  worn  out  Plant  out  any  increase 
as  soon  as  it  is  rooted,  and  from  these  again  continue  to  propagate  by  put- 
ting in  any  side-shoots  as  cuttings,  when  they  are  suflkiratly  long  for  that 
purpose.  Propagating  the  Pansy  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  operation ; 
almost  any  beds  or  borders  will  answer  for  planting  out  the  young  stock. 
We  recoumiend  that,  from  first  to  last,  a  considerable  number  should  be 
raised  from  cuttings,  or  small  pieces  taken  from  the  parent  plant,  with  roots 
attached,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  good  selection  for  the  purpose  of  pot- 
culture.  In  this  lies  the  secret  of  successful  cultivati(m ;  without  a  choice 
of  plants  no  good  will  be  efiected."  Having  pointed  out  what  should  be 
aimed  at  to  ensure  success,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  what,  in 
many  instances,  causes  failure.  The  time  for  taking  cuttings  is,  in  many 
cases,  too  long  delayed ;  if  the  old  plant  does  not  go  off  altogether,  the  cut- 
tings become  sickly  and  pippy ;  therefore  never  be  without  a  young  stock. 
Strong  growers,  with  large  flowers,  are  best  adapted  for  pots.  Keep  the 
frames  open  whenever  the  weather  jb  favorable,  pulling  the  lights  back,  or 
tilting  them  up ;  maintain  the  plants  in  a  growing  state  by  watering  them 
as  often  as  tiiey  require  it,  going  over  them  for  this  purpose  every  day. 
Plants  that  have  several  shoots  should  be  tied  into  shape,  placing  the 
centre-branch  upright  in  the  middle,  and  the  remainder  at  equal  distances 
all  round ;  but  the  plant  must  be  shaped  according  to  the  number  of  shoots ; 
three  leading  branches  are  sufficient  if  cut  blooms  only  are  required. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  the  same  plants',  from  the  succession  of  bloom 
they  produce,  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  exhibiting  in  pots  or  stands 
of  cut  flowers.  After  the  potting  as  above  recommended  has  taken  place, 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  at  which  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state,  to  plant 
out  any  stock  not  required  to  bloom  under  glass,  or  plants  that  have  been 
wintered  in  stores,  &c.,  Vhich  will  bloom  through  May  or  June,  and  pro- 
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4aee  a  stock  of  good  hedAj  coOi^K.    Bf  ftOofvivf  the  AHfie  aai  iB»- 

wiw  lake  the  little  tRmUe  thit  it  ealaik  will  boC  fiui  to  he  giattted  bjr  a 
fine  dkpb J  of  bloom,  which,  fiom  its  loog  i  irtinmiice,  wffl  no 
oflbrd  mDch  fntific«tioii^Gar£  OhoiL,  189^  p.  9C7.) 

CncoKT  AS  A  Wiirrcm  8ai.a9. — ^The  hates  of  this  pisaft  bmI 
mihdyMBd  their  valoe  lor  thk  pofpoae  cnnot  he  too  oAeo  hioaght  heibve 
the  pablic  They  have  eveiythii^  in  their  frrar  to  leconaaeBd  thesi  as  a 
sabstitiite  for  Epdire,  which,  at  best, »  iaferior  as  a  bitter,  and  it  is  far  ■ore 
trooblesome  to  grow  and  keepL  Fint  ofafl,  howerei,  a  dooand  mnit  he 
created  for  such  tfaiiifia.  Tbeynmst  he  aaked  for  bj  the  piriilie.  Gtowets 
will  not  speculate  in  the  piodnctioB  of  what  they  cannot  sdl,  and,  owing  to 
our  late  mild  winters,  Cmled  Endive  has  heeome  so  cheap  and  so  good, 
arising  from  the  soperior  manner  of  treating  it  to  what  naed  to  be  practised, 
that  it  is  the  onlj  fororite  as  yeL  As  I  intend,  however,  to  treat  of  Endire 
in  my  neit  article,  I  wUl  confine  my  reoHiha,  for  the  |ai  m  rt,  to  tiie  ioUow- 
ing  accoont  of  Chicory,  which  is  extracted  from  one  of  niy  pamphlets 

**  Wild  or  uncultivated  CSiicory  is  to  be  aeen  all  over  Britun  dming  the 
moolfas  of  Joly  and  Angost  The  stems  rise  2  or  3  feet  in  height,  and  the 
branches  are  famished  with  longdandelkm^ike  leavca  the  blasBoms  being 
blue;  planted  in  rich  earth,  however,  the  stems  often  grow  six  feet  Ingh, 
and  form  a  large  bosliy  flowering  fdant,  which  would  form  no  mean  orna- 
ment to  a  border  or  shmbbery. 

<*  The  heaviest  loot  I  ever  grew  was  three-^oarteia  of  a  pound,  and  ils 
length  15  inches— in  feet,  it  was  ss  large  as  a  fine  stick  of  horse-ridiah. 
The  seed  of  Chicory  ought  to  be  sown  about  the  first  of  June,  if  the  soil  is 
light  and  the  situation  warm;  but  should  the  soil  be  strong  and  retentive,  it 
ought  to  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  May.  I  have  found  by  experience,  that 
if  too  soon  sown,  it  will  run  to  seed.  The  ground  having  been  well  dug, 
drills  should  be  drawn  I  foot  apart,  the  seed  sown  as  paisley  is,  and  about 
the  same  depth.  When  the  plants  are  up,  thin  them  out  to  1  foot  apart  in 
the  rows,  leaving  if  possible  the  broadest  pointed  leaved  ones.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  Should  any  run  to 
seed,  pall  them  up,  when  they  have  done  growing ;  in  November  the  roots 
should  be  dug  up  and  stored  like  beet-rooL  In  catting  off  the  leaves  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  centre,  from  which  comes  all  the  salad. 

'^  In  1836, 1  had  a  quantity  of  mould  put  into  a  cellar,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bed,  and  planted  with  Chicory  roots  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  from  where 
they  had  grown  daring  the  summer.  I  planted  300  roots  in  the  bed,  keep- 
ing them  four  inches  apart,  light  and  air  being  entirely  excluded.  They 
soon  began  to  grow,  producing  long,  fine  cream-colored  leaves,  and  when 
about  six  inches  long,  I  sent^hem  to  table  as  salad,  cutting  off  the  leaves 
carefully ;  for  if  you  cut  into  the  quick,  it  would  stop  a  second,  third,  and 
fourth  crop  of  leaves  which  a  root  produces,  until  its  cells  are  as  empty  as 
a  honey-comb,  or  until  entirely  exhausted.  From  the  number  of  plants  in 
my  cellar,  I  could  have  supplied  ten  families  such  as  mine ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  severe  winter  of  1838,  that  I  sufficiently  appre- 
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elated  the  uie  of  CSiicory  as  a  salad.  The  frost  and  snow  were  severe ;  all 
endive,  lettuce,  celery,  &c.,  became  rotten.  Nevertheless,  our  salads 
were  the  very  best  in  London.  Every  one  who  dined  with  my  employers 
enquired  what  it  was  they  so  much  liked,  and  every  one  ordered  it  to  be 
fpown  afterwards. 

**  Twelve  years  a^,  when  I  came  to  Camberwell,  I  grew  the  roots  with 
the  view  of  introducing  it  as  a  salad  into  Covent  Garden  market.  I  had  it 
planted  in  a  pit  where  there  was  a  flue,  and  I  covered  the  glass  with  mats 
to  exclude  light.  I  also  had  five  or  six  roots  put  into  a  large-sized  pot,  and 
inverted  another  pot  over  the  heads,  stopping  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
top  pot.  This  is  an  easy  plan,  and  it  answers  well  for  a  small  family,  just 
introducing  a  few  pots  into  heat  anywhere.  In  the  winter  of  1839,  or  early 
in  1840, 1  carried  to  market  a  basket  of  this  fine  salad,  tied  up  into  sixpenny 
bundles,  a  price  which  I  thought  would  pay  well.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
ilr— no  one  had  heard  of  it — and  no  one  would  buy  it ;  an  old  herbalist  (Mr. 
Steptoe)  examined  it ;  he  was  a  buyer  of  Dandelion  leaves  and  all  sorts  of 
things  for  foreigners.  He  bought  all  my  Chicory  leaves,  and  paid  9».  for 
them,  but  he  could  not  sell  them.  Next  morning  he  said,  '  Tis  of  no  use 
bringing  these  things,  I  have  only  sold  a  few  bunches  to  foreigners.'  Then 
I  said, '  Take  the  lot  this  time  for  nothing.**  He  did  so  a  third  time  with  no 
better  success ;  then  I  gave  up  its  culture,  pitying  poor  John  Bull  for  des- 
pising the  finest  of  all  salads,  the  best  of  all  tonic  bitters,  and  that  too  at  a 
fair  price.  I  am  in  hopes  even  now  to  see  it  yet,  however,  largely  brought 
into  public  markets.  It  often  takes  many  years'  hard  fighting  to  persuade 
people  for  their  own  benefit.  In  the  various  places  in  which  I  had  lived 
previous  to  my  paying  attention  to  Chicory,  I  had  been  continually  annoyed 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  travelled  abroad  telling  me  how  much 
superior  foreign  salads  were  to  English  ones.  The  broad-leaved  Belgian 
Chicory  is  best  for  salad."— (^^o^  C^ron.,  1852,  p.  276.) 

MAlfA6EMXlfT    OP    PlAIITS    IN    POTS     WHEN  TURNED  INTO   THE   OPEN 

Ground. — A  correspondent  asks  us  the  following  questions,  and  as  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  and  refer  to  some  of  the  most  important  of 
all  the  practical  operations  of  horticulture  we  willingly  give  it  prominence. 
He  says,  "  You  recommend  the  roots  of  all  plants  that  are  to  stand  more 
than  %  year,  to  be  unravelled  and  spread  out  when  planted.  Now  is  the 
same  practice  applicable  to  magnolias  and  camellias  ?  The  roots  of  these 
are  very  much  matted  in  the  pots,  and  easily  broken  and  injured.  I  pur- 
pose planting  out  permanently  some  magnolias  in  the  pleasure  ground,  and 
camellias  in  the  conservatory  pit   What,  therefore,  ought  to  be  my  course  ?* 

To  the  experienced  horticulturist  two  things  will  here  present  them- 
selves: the  first  is,  the  importance  of  carefully  disentangling  and  spreading 
oat  as  straight  as  possible  the  leading  roots  of  all  plants  whatever,  which 
are  planted  out,  and  are  naturally  capable,  under  favorable  circumstancee, 
of  attaining  a  large  size;  the  next  is,  the  great  care  and  watchfiilness  re- 
quired to  secure  success  in  planting  out  into  the  f^e  soil  such  plants  as 
camellias  when  they  have  become  large.    These  are  the  leading  points  of 
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mqpujf  and,  aj  we  have  already  stated,  they  are  impottant  onea.  On  the 
finrt  we  need  not  again  enlarge,  since  we  recently  adverted  to  that  sobject, 
ftnther  than  to  repeat  that  all  kinds  of  trees  whatever  that  may  have  at  any 
time  been  grown  in  a  garden-pot,  and  are  of  soch  kinds  also  as  nataraDy 
attain  the  size  of  a  tree  or  large  shrab,  onght  never  to  be  planted  without 
their  rooti  being  first  laid  ont  as  straight  as  possible.  We  know  of  no  ex- 
ception to  this  role  amongst  hardy  plants  which  deserve  the  name  of  trees. 
If  there  are  any  trees  with  roots  similar  to  those  of  Rhododendron  ponticom 
or  camellia,  which  never  do,  under  any  circumstances,  make  large  at  strong 
roots,  then  in  the  case  of  such  trees  an  exception  may  be  made ;  but  all 
othersi  magnolias  included,  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  way  to  which  we 
refer. 

With  regard  to  planting  into  the  free  soil  large  and  established  plants  of 
camellia,  the  chief  thing  to  be  feared  and  guarded  against,  is  the  fatal  and 
common  evil  of  perishing  for  want  of  water  at  the  roots.  We  have  seen 
this  happen,  as  many  others  have  seen  it,  scores  of  times.  A  cameUia,  or 
any  other  plant  which  has  for  some  tune  previously  been  grown  in  a  gar- 
den.pot  or  tub,  and  the  ball  of  earth  has  become  filled  with  roots — the  plant 
is  timidly  removed  from  its  pot  or  tub,  and  if  possible  without  disturbing  a 
amgle  root ;  it  is  so  placed  in  the  bed  of  earth  prepared  for  it,  which  is 
cautiously  placed  around  it,  and  it  may  be  that  the  surrounding  earth  is 
*  made  very  solid  and  firm 'by  treading;  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  it 
is  not 

We  are  &r  from  wishing  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
common  practice  of  experienced  horticulturists ;  but  we  have  seen  it  hap- 
pen in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  had  great  experience ;  and  notwith- 
standing anything  that  we  can  say  either  now  or  hereafter,  it  will  of  course 
continue  to  happeiL  Any  plant  or  tree,  therefore,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  grown  in  a  pot  or  tub,  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  roots  having  become 
hard  and  much  matted,  being  turned  out  into  the  loose  earth  of  a  conserva- 
tory— but  little  reflection  will  be  needed  to  understand  that  a  plant  so  cir- 
cumstanced must  suffer  for  want  of  a  due  share  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
That  this  must  take  place  is  evident,  unless  some  artificial  means  be  adopted 
to  compel  the  water,  which  from  time  to  time  is  given  to  the  plant,  to  pass 
through  the  hard  and  compact  earth  containing  the  roots  of  the  plant^  and 
not  pass  into  the  coarse  soil  of  the  common  border.  The  latter  is  that 
which  so  frequently  happens,  and  causes  the  death  of  so  many  camellias 
and  similar  plants  when  turned  into  the  free  soil.— (Gord  Jotar,,  1852,  p. 
259.) 

Hints  for  the  MANAOEMSifT  of  the  FlowerGabden. — ^^ My  flow- 
er-garden is  small,  but  I  like  to  see  it  gay.  I  endeavor  to  make  it  so,  but  I 
never  succeed  so  well  as  I  could  wish.  I  have  no  convenience  for  winter- 
ing what  are  called  bedding-plants,  and  my  means  will  not  allow  me  to 
spend  much  money  in  their  purchase ;  but  my  friends,  who  know  my  love 
for  flowers,  and  are  acquainted  with  my  circumstances,  tell  me  I  might  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  by  employing  aimuals.  I  have  tried  them  for  several 
seasons,  and  am  not  satisfied  with  the  effect  they  produce.    The  greater 
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part  are  so  chary  of  their  beauty,  that  they  scarcely  retain  their  charms  for 
a  week.  Every  shower,  too,  and  every  breeze,  seems  to  destroy  their  at- 
tractions, and  altogether  I  despair  of  attainmg  my  object ;  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  from  annaals  I  must  principally  expect  my  summer  display  of  floral 
beauty.  If  you  can  furnish  me  with  a  few  hints,  and  enable  me  at  least  to 
approximate  my  wishes,  I  shall  be  gratified." 

This  note,  which  we  give  at  length,  contains  the  substance  of  one  or 
two  others  which  have  come  to  hand  on  a  like  subject  At  a  corresponding 
season  we  yearly  receive  similar  communications,  and  as  the  information 
required  is  of  general  application,  we  give  our  reply  in  such  a  manner  aj 
will,  we  trust,  benefit  not  only  those  directly  interested,  but  many  of  our 
readers  besides. 

Annuals  are  calculated  to  effect  much  in  the  summer  decoration  of  a 
flower-garden :  their  variety  is  great  In  habit,  in  foliage,  in  the  color  of 
their  flowers,  they  exhibit  a  great  diversify,  and  from  amongst  them  may  be 
selected  such  as  are  suitable  for  all  situations,  and  to  please  all  tastes.  But 
no  plants  are,  as  a  general  rule,  worse  treated  than  annuals.  Because  they 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  obtained,  and  as  easily  raised,  they  receive  but 
a  scanty  amount  of  attention— certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  develop  their 
proper  character  and  value.  As  generally  met  with,  they  are  weak,  strag- 
gling, and  weedy,  easily  damaged  by  rain  and  wind,  and  generally  of  but 
brief  duration;  yet  if  proper  attention  is  afibrded  them  in  the  several  stages 
of  their  progress,  they  become  highly  effective  and  useful,  both  for  cultiva- 
tion in  the  open  borders  as  well  as  for  pots.  Many  of  the  kinds  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  '*  massing." 

We  shall  now  only  speak  of  hardy  kinds,  such  as  may  be  sown  in  the 
borders  where  they  are  to  flower,  or  in  a  reserve  garden,  and  be  afterwards 
removed  to  their  permanent  situations.  When  sown  where  they  are  to 
flower,  the  prevailing  practice  is  to  allow  them  to  remain  too  thickly, 
smothering  each  other  in  their  struggles  for  light  and  air,  inducing  a  pre- 
mature maturity,  which  of  course  is  followed  by  their  speedy  dissolution. 
As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  above  the  ground  thinning  should  commence, 
and  be  progressively  followed  up  till  in  the  place  of  fifly  or  more  plants 
perhaps  only  five  remain.  Of  course  the  distance  at  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  leave  them  will  depend  on  the  kinds,  and  on  the  richness  of  the  soO. 
But  the  best  system  with  the  hardy  kinds  is  to  sow  them  in  a  spare  piece  of 
ground,  and  prick  them  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  and  only 
removing  them  to  the  flower-borders  as  vacancies  may  occur,  or  as  they 
approach  their  flowering  statd ;  and  by  thus  treating  them,  a  good  succes- 
sion is  always  attainable — a  point  of  no  mean  import  where  they  have  to  be 
depended  on  for  a  principal  item  in  the  summer  display. 

In  sowing  them  a  somewhat  poor  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  when  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  handle,  choose  a  level  spot,  which  can  be  shaded  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  afl;er  thoroughly  beating  or  rolling  it,  to 
produce  a  hard  surface,  place  upon  it  a  layer  of  compost,  chiefly  composed 
of  leaf-mould,  in  which  plant  the  young  annuals  a  few  inches  apart  With 
proper  attention  to  watering  and  protection  from  insects,  their  progress  will 
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be  npid ;  abundance  of  roots  will  be  prodacedy  and  the  haidened  surface 
beneath  will  preserve  their  roots  from  penetrating  too  &r,  to  render  their 
being  transplanted  safely.  Here  they  will  always  be  ready  for  removal  to 
their  blooming  places.  No  check  will  result  from  their  removal  if  the  most 
ordinary  care  is  observed.  Scarcely  a  root  will  be  lost  in  the  process,  and 
they  become  effective  at  once.  Should  they  not  be  required  till  fiurly  in 
bloom,  they  may  be  as  safely  removed  then  as  at  any  other  t^e. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  by  a  little  attention  to  snccessional  sowing,  a 
supply  of  good  plants  may  be  obtained  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
season.— (Gord  Jowr,,  1852,  p.  259.) 

Weioela  Rosea  aitd  Deutzia  Sca^ba  as  sditablx  Shevbs  fok 
FoRciifo. — ^I  am  unacquainted  with  any  hardy  shrubs  better  qualified  for 
conservatory  decoration  during  winter  and  spring  than  Weigela  rosea 
and  Deutzia  scabra,  unless  it  be  hybrid  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 
These  are  certainly  very  beautiful,  combining  harmoniously  almost  every 
tint  and  variety  of  color  which  is  possible  for  the  most  refined  taste  to  con- 
ceive. Still,  with  all  this  array  of  beauty,  the  Rhododendron,  from  the  in- 
flexibility of  its  foliage,  and  unequal  disdibution  of  the  flowers  among  the 
leaves,  lessen  that  pleasing  contrast  which  diversity  of  color  when  pn^terly 
arranged  \b  calculated  to  convey.  Plants  to  be  really  interesting,  nearly,  if 
not  as  much,  depends  on  their  habit  of  growth  as  the  shape  and  tinselling 
of  the  flowers,  whether  they  decorate  our  hot-houses  or  shrubberies.  At 
aU  hazards,  I  presume  that  most  people  will  admit  of  the  conditions  to 
which  I  have  alluded  as  being  most  important  features;  at  least  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opiniorL  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  my 
notice.  Weigela  rosea  and  Deutzia  scabra  aro  not  only  excellent  shrubs 
for  forcing,  but  easily  propagated,  either  by  suckers,  layers,  (nt  cuttings ; 
and  so  accommodating  in  their  nature  as  to  be  flowered  with  as  much  free- 
dom in  a  pot  five  inches  in  diameter  as  one  twelve  inches.  When  they  are 
required  of  a  large  size,  it  is  preferable  to  plant  them  in  the  open  ground 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  pruned  back  just  before  they  begin  to  vegetate,  to 
give  a  compact  habit  Vigorous  shoots  are  sure  to  result  from  such  treajt- 
ment;  and  very  probably,  unless  the  preceding  summer  has  been  unusually 
warm,  few  if  any  flower-buds  have  been  formed.  Let  us  continually  bear 
in  mind  that  the  most  cautious  and  attentive  course  of  forcing  will  fail, 
unless  a  full  amount  of  woody  fibre  has  been  produced,  that  organized  ouu 
terial  from  which  alone  flowers  can  arise.  These  shrubs,  like  many  others 
to  be  forced  into  flower  at  an  early  season,  require  to  be  established  in  pots 
a  year  previously,  to  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly  and  preserve  the  roots  from 
mutilation.  Afler  they  are  potted,  keep  them  in  a  rather  shaded  situation 
till  the  young  roots  begin  to  grow,  when  they  should  be  exposed  freely  to 
the  sun ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  to  pre- 
vent the  extreme  point  of  the  roots  from  being  scorched.  Whether  we  ad- 
mire most  the  erect  rose-colored  flowers  of  the  Weigela,  or  the  drooping 
white  blossomed  racemes  of  the  Deutzia,  both  are  valuable  additions  for 
frRiQg.-<Gar(2.  Jour^  1852,  p.  260.) 

LiFTiiTG  Fruit  Trees. — It  is  my  practice  carefully  to  lift  my  peach  and 
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nectarine  trees  once  in  five  years,  which  I  find  to  be  an  excellent  plan ;  it 
induces  the  development  of  embryo  buds  in  the  large  branches,  and  pro- 
daces  a  anifbrmity  of  fine  short  strong  wood  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
tree.  Since  I  adopted  this  practic'e  I  have  neither  sufibred  with  curl  or 
insects.  Many  of  my  trees  measure  from  26  to  30  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  branches,  and  every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fine  firuiting  wood  quite 
to  the  stem.  In  this  operation  care  is  taken  to  get  up  the  tree  with  all  the 
roots  possible,  which  are  aU  carefully  spread  out  on  an  even  surface  at  one 
given  depth  in  replanting ;  by  this  means  the  roots  have  all  equal  action 
with  each  other,  which  I  consider  a  very  important  feature  in  the  culture  of 
all  fruit  trees.  Moving  trees  in  this  way  will  cause  them  to  be  fruitful,  and 
the  fruit  will  be  finer  both  in  size  and  flavor,  and  the  trees  more  naturally 
healthy  than  if  subjected  to  that  much  recommended,  though  diabolical 
system,  called  "  root-pruning."— <Gard.  /our.,  1852,  p.  260.) 

PREFARATioir  OF  SoiLS  FOB  PoTTiifo. — ^The  routiue  of  operations  in 
the  plant  and  forcing  department  having  been  sufficiently  dilated  upon  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  there  being  no  particular  operation  necessary  to  be 
noticed,  I  will  this  week  take  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
soils,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  which  can 
occupy  our  attention ;  for  without  a  due  supply  of  soils  of  all  descriptions, 
properly  aerated  and  prepared  for  immediate  use,  success  in  growing  plants 
of  all  kinds  subjected  to  artificial  treatment  can  only  be  considered  adven- 
titious. It  is  generally  allowed  by  all  good  cultivators  that  soils  for  pot 
purposes  should  undergo  a  long  process  of  preparation ;  and  as  the  present 
is  a  good  season  for  getting  them  together,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
few  remarks  deduced  from  practice  may  not  be  out  of  place,  even  in  a 
weekly  calendar  of  operations.  I  propose  to  treat  of  them  under  their 
several  heads,  and  first  Loam.  The  goodness  of  this  important  soil  is 
mainly  dependent  on  the  substrata  firom  which  it  is  taken.  The  best  for 
all  plant  purposes  I  have  ever  met  with,  was  three  inches  taken  with  the 
turf  from  a  meadow  situated  at  the  junction  of  a  deep  substratum  of  gravel, 
with  one  of  clay :  the  loam  itself  was  nearly  two  feet  deep,  and  the  subsoil 
good  enough  for  many  garden  purposes.  This  loam  was  carted  home  in 
dry  weather,  and  stacked  in  a  deep  ridge,  turf  downwards,  about  six  feet 
high,  and  resting  on  a  base  of  four  feet  It  was  full  of  fibrous  roots,  very 
soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  rather  sandy,  and  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  indispensable  quality  of  not  running  together  or  binding  when 
wetted.  It  iB  desirable  to  secure  a  loam  possessed  of  these  qualities  as 
near  as  possible.  A  loam  from  the  top  of  gravel  is  better  than  from  the  top 
of  sand,  or  clay,  or  chalk.  If  it  lies  deep  on  chalk,  it  is  next  best:  that 
from  sand  is  often  very  poor,  and,  if  the  sand  is  fine,  liable  to  run  together: 
so  that  I  would  prefer  a  good  loam  from  the  top  of  clay  to  it,  as  we  can 
always  add  coarse  porous  material.  As  a  general  rule,  from  two  to  three 
inches  is  quite  thick  enough  to  cut  it  Peat:  This  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  of  that  genuine  quality  that  cultivators  of  hard-wooded  plants  delight 
in.  Many,  indeed,  confound  bog,  or  decayed  marsh  vegetation,  and  aUuvial 
deposits  with  peat ;  bat  they  are  as  different  in  quality  as  in  the  efiectspro- 
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• 
dnced  by  their  iwe  in  cultivation.  Bog  often  nins  very  deep,  peat  soitable 
for  plant  purposes  never — sometimes  not  more  than  two  inches  deep  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil.  The  best,  however,  is  that  which  is  fall  of  fibre  from 
decayed  heath-roots  and  moss,  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  on  a  sandy, 
pebbly  stratum,  resting  on  graveL  This  should  also  be  carted  home  in  dry 
weather,  and  stacked  the  same  as  directed  for  loam.  Leaf  Mould:  This 
soil  in  its  importance  to  plant  growers  is  second  to  none.  It  should  never 
be  used  under  three  years  bid,  and  four  is  better.  The  first  year  the  leaves 
should  be  thrown  together  in  a  large  heap  to  ferment,  and  we  grow  vegeta- 
ble marrows  on  it  to  great  advantage.  The  next  year  it  is  removed  to  the 
soil  department,  and  kept  aerated  by  frequent  turnings ;  and  the  third  year 
it  may  be  used,  but  is  better  the  next  Rotted  stable  manure  is  another 
important  soil,  which  must  also  be  prepared  by  frequent  turnings  and  aera- 
tion for  use  the  third  and  fourth  year.  Nightsoil  must  also  be  prepared  by 
the  foregoing  category,  and  mixed  with  peat  charcoal :  the  third  year  it 
may  be  handled  for  potting  purposes — ^by  the  non-fastidious.  Cow-dun^, 
sheep's-dung,  and  pigeon^s-dung  should  be  prepared  by  the  same  routine, 
and,  although  not  indispensable,  are  highly  useful  to  be  kept  in  stock  where 
a  strong  luxuriant  growth  is  desired.  Another  most  important  ingredient 
is  Charred  Earth.  No  plant  growers  should  be  without  this  most  important 
ingredient  in  soils,  as  there  is  hardly  any  tree>growing  plants  but  delight  in 
a  portion  of  it  mixed  with  the  compost  We  use  it  with  great  success  for 
calceolarias,  pelargoniums,  picotees,  carnations,  cinerarias,  fuchsias,  and  a 
variety  of  soft-wooded  plants.  It  is  not  difficult  to  procure,  as  there  is 
always  a  great  quantity  of  rubbiBhing  wood,  the  prunings  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  every  season.  They  should  be  collected  in  a  suitable  place,  and 
once  a-year,  if  not  oftener,  a  great  bonfire  made,  so  as  to  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation, and  afterwards  heap  on  alternate  layers  of  wood  and  soil,  and  it 
will  smoulder  away  for  weeks,  and  is  fit  for  use  as  soon  as  cold.  Road-diil^ 
or  the  scrapings  of  roads,  formed  of  gritty  sandstone,  is  another  very  impor- 
tant soil,  and  if  carefully  collected  will  be  highly  impregnated  with  the 
droppings  of  horses  and  other  beasts  of  traffic.  Charcoal,  whether  pur- 
chased or  home-made,  must  be  kept  in  stock,  being  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses, but  principally  so  for  mixing  with  the  drainage  of  flower-pots.  Silver 
sand  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  with  plenty  of  moss  and  crocks  for  drain- 
age, will  complete  the  list  of  requisites  for  good  cultivation,  where  an 
extensive  cultivation  of  plants  is  kept  up.  The  proper  application  of  these 
different  soils  can  only  be  learned  by  practice  and  experience.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  all  soft- wooded,  free  rooting  plants,  should  have  strong  ingredients 
to  assist  the  growth.  Heaths  and  most  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  of 
a  like  nature  will  flourish  best  in  pure  peat  Some,  however,  which  both 
grow  and  root  freely,  will  bear  the  addition  of  a  trifle  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould ;  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  mixed  with  both  soil  and  drainage  is 
also  very  useful  to  these  plants.  Soil  for  seeds  may  be  sifted,  but  for 
growing  plants  never  do  more  than  chop  it  finer  or  coarser,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  shift — ^for  a  large  shift  let  the  compost  be  used  very  rough.  It 
is  needless  now  to  amplify  on  this  subject,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out 
a  few  applications  by  and  bye.— (GcErd  /our.,  1852,  p.  293.) 
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pLANTiira  PiNUSES^ — I  am  glad  to  see  yoa  nrge  on  planters  the  propriet]r 
of  disengaging  and  spreading  out  the  roots  of  Pinus  and  other  trees  which 
have  been  reared  in  pots ;  had  such  been  done  in  every  case  where  these 
trees  were  planted  years  ago,  we  should  not  have  to  lament  the  condition 
mtLny  of  them  are  in  at  the  present  day.  Only  a  week  or  two  ago  I  had  a 
fine  plant  of  Pinus  Montezuma  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  very  strong  and 
well  furnished ;  but  it  had  evidently  been  just  turned  out  of  a  pot,  and  the  coil 
of  roots  thus  formed  had  just  been  i^anted  so.  The  consequence  was,  that 
as  the  tree  advanced  in  growth,  this  coil  becoming  likewise  elongated,  and 
requiring  room,  gradually  elevated  the  collar  of  the  plant  above  the  ground ; 
to  remedy  which,  soil  was  added,  until  a  perfect  mound  was  formed  on 
which  it  stood.  Fastenings  were  also  put  in  requisition ;  but  these  are  at 
best  unsightly  things,  and  always  perishable ;  besides,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  secure  a  top-heavy  tree,  and  the  consequence  was  that  one  windy  night 
our  tree  was  blown  down.  Now  this  is  not  a  solitary  case.  I  have  several 
more  which  I  dread  will  suffer  in  a  similar  way,  though  none  of  them  show 
the  evils  of  the  system  of  planting  so  much  as  this  one.  Had  the  roots 
of  all  been  carefully  unfolded  and  spread  out  in  different  directions  at  their 
full  length,  they  would  have  acted  as  so  many  stays  or  braces,  against  which 
the  elements  could  have  but  little  power. — (Gard,  Jottr.^  1852,  p.  212.) 
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Nationai.  Aqricultural  Convention. — A  circular  has  been  issued 
by  thie  Presidents  of  various  Agricultural  Societies,  in  the  different  states, 
calling  a  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  the  present 
month ;  and  they  invite  delegations  from  the  various  societies  to  meet  at 
that  time. 

The  objects  of  the  Convention  *'  are  to  organize  a  National  Agricultural 
Society,  to  which  the  various  societies  will  be  auxiliary ;  to  consult  together 
upon  the  general  good,  and  to  establish  by  this  Society,  or  such  other 
means  as  the  Convention  may  devise,  a  more  cordial  and  widely  extended 
intercourse  between  agriculturists  in  our  own  country,  and  other  lands ;  to 
create  additional  facilities  for  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  books,  journals,  seed,  and  other  objects  of  interest  to  the  American 
farmer  and  gardener ;  and  to  act  on  such  matters  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention  may  judge  ap- 
propriate." 

Societies  intending  to  send  delegates,  will  please  transmit  a  list  at  an 
early  date  to  D.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Patent  Office, 
Washington.  Signed  M.  P.  Wilder,  H.  Wager,  J.  C.  Gray,  and  nine 
other  gentlemen,  Presidents  of  various  State  Agricultural  Societies. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  its  next 
annual  fair  in  Utica,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  days  of  September  next. 
A  list  of  the  premiums  has  been  published,  but  we  have  no  room  for  its 
insertion.    The  prizes  are  liberal  in  the  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  depart- 
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crBMt:  is  OcVj^ec  1^50,  id  Veejaai  bt  c:st  p=*  1^7 1^  mamomux  tini  ike 
■est  nBRfoa  «i2  be  kc^d  a  t»ie  dcj  c^Piiake^^ca,  cb  Moadir,  tke  I3dk 
dtTofS«?eesib«r.  leSSL  TVe  cgngrew  mil  —uife  «;  10  c c^jck.  A,  M,, 
io  ti«  0:^906  M »Rci  Bir7.rr^,  S«rii  X=ci  Kr«i,  Wfcv  CkstmL 

Th^  F*x=t'Z'j^x:aL  HoTDci^h^i:,  aai  Afnc:L±=ni  SedeSxx  tkroogkcMt 
tike  Uzl-reij  Sutes  aad  CarodL  arv  irriiiBd  ID  send  «^ 
ic  th«T  mtr  deem  exp^dSeat.    Aai  tbe  delegiSes  aze  leyioKed  to  bcin^ 
witii  them  BpecizKm  of  tiie  fr=isi  of  d>esr  respectire  dkalzic^. 

Packages  u)d  bcxes  of  frsit  for  the  cor^reai  naj  be  directed  to  the  care 
of  Thooi*  P.  J^rxs.  Em^  Xa.  21*2,  Utiik  «ieet,'P2ii]ade!ii«i,  ebould  the 
owners  be  umble  to  ghre  their  pqauuil  atiEaiaiice. 

TTie  Fah7(B  Sute  Finit  CocditteeB,  ^raaterued  in  the  scbjoiaed  list  oo 
the  next  pa^  wtH,  o^  or  before  the  daj  of  raeetiiif ,  trmsmit  their  seveni 
JU^rxM  to  A-  J,  I>^T  i,:!^',  Esiq-,  general  Qaiimin  of  the  whole.  The 
Channiaii  of  each  Sute  Commhtee  is  anthorized,  aiiere  facancies  occur, 
to  GD  up  die  miodver  of  hk  Coannhtee  to  five  iiiaiibei&—W.  D.Bai:vcKi^, 
M.  D,  PrtiukmL    FkOoAIpkiiL,  Mq  1,  1832. 

ufT  «r  sraTB  fruit  cosxrmEKa. 

MawachtM^rts,  Hoben  Mamung,  Salen. 

VermooL,  C.  Goodrich^  BnrlingtanL 

Maine,  Ueatf  linlev  Bangor. 

ConoeelieiK,  V*  M,  Dow,  New  Haven. 

New  Vork,  B.  Ifodg<e.  Bnffiilo;  A.  Sanl,  Newborgb. 

New  Jeiaef ,  Thsfcms  UAOCock,  Burlington. 

Pcnn^jrh-a^nia,  Tbtx^a^  P,  James,  Philadelpfaia. 

Ohie^  AJTltttoah,  and  Pro£  J.  P.  Kiztiaod,  ClevekDd;  Dr.  John  A. 
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Warder,  Cinjimuiti;  Dr.  S.  A.  Barker,  irConnellHville ;  Rev.  C.  Springer, 
Meadow  Farm. 

Kentacky,  Lawrence  Young,  uid  H.  P.  Byram,  Looisville ;  Mason  Brown, 
Frankfort ;  H.  F.  Duncan,  Lexington ;  P.  Blanchard,  Maysville. 

Virginia,  Yardley  Taylor,  Loudon. 

Delaware,  Edward  Tatnall,  Jun.,  Wilmington. 

South  Carolina,  J.  G.  Drayton,  Charleston;  William  Sanmier,  Pomaiia. 

Georgia,  Dr.  Camak,  and  Dr.  Ward,  Athena ;  Jonaon  J.  Harris,  Milledge- 
Yille;  D.  Green,  Macon;  Richard  Peters,  Atalanta. 

Louisiana,  James  Evans,  New  Orleans. 

Tennessee,  L.  P.  Yandell. 

Mississippi,  M.  W.  Phillips,  Edwards. 

Missouri,  Thomas  Allen,  St  Louis ;  James  Sigerson ;  E.  Abbott 

Indiana,  James  Blake,  Indianapolis ;  J.  Bell,  New  Albany ; Scott, 

Madison. 

Illinois,  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Northiield ;  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville ; 
S.  Francis ;  Edson  Harkness ;  C.  R.  Overman. 

Michigan,  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit;  W.  H.  Scott,  Adrian ;  A.  T.  Prouty, 
Kalamazoo, 

Wisconsin,  F.  R.  Phoenix,  Delevan. 

Iowa,  Henry  Avery,  Buiiington. 

Canada  West,  James  Dougal,  Amherstburgk 

District  of  Columbia,  Joshua  Pierce,  Washington. 

New  Hampshire,  J.  Hill,  Concord. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  good  a  prospect  of  fruit  this  year:  if  as  good  a» 
the  promise,  the  convention  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  yet  held — a» 
we  may  anticipate  the  exhibition  of  many  of  the  new  and  rare  varieties.. 
We  trust  our  Horticultural  Societies  wiU  at  once  appoint  delegates  to  the- 
convention. — En. 

Montreal  HoRTicuLTURiiL  Sociktt. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
officers  for  1852. 

PrtsidmL—Biigh  Allan,  Esq. 

Vice  Pnsidtnii.— Hon,  Justice  Day,  Hon.  Justice  McCord,  Rev.  Mr. 
Yilleneuve,  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin,  M.  PP. 

JVeasunr. — John  Frothingham.  ^ 

Seattary, — Wm.  Brown. 

JWredortf.— Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fulford,  Mr.  Sheriff,  Boston,  S.  J.  Lyman,. 
J.  J.  Day,  John  Torrance,  E.  Muir,  James  Feiren,  Jr.,  Geo.  Shepherd, 
Richard  Speigpigs,  J.  E.  Gnilbault,  Chas.  Hagal,  Jas.  Cooper,  Geoige- 
Gaith. 

The  Society  hold  four  exhibitions,  viz. :  one  in  May,  one  in  June,  one  im 
August,  and  the  annual  one  in  September.  The  list  of  premiums  has  been" 
forwarded  to  ub  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Brown,  and  makes  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
96  pages.  The  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  its  shows  of  flow- 
ers are  remarkably  fine. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Horticultural  Societt.— The  following  are  the* 
officers  for  the  present  year: — 

VOL.    XVllI. ^NO.    VI.  36 
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Prtiidtnt^'J(Aa  MiDer. 

Vux  i^xndenif.— (Iflt,)  L.  Battles,  (2d,)  Beoj.  Blake. 

TVeofurer. — ^Adain  Sites. 

Comspow^ng  StenUary* — ^H.  C.  Noble. 

BuoordMg  Seerdary.'-'Geo.  B.  Comstock. 

CbiifidL— The  President  and  Treasmer,  ex  ofiao^  and  Messrs.  A.  K 
Glenn,  J.  Barr,  and  F.  Stewart. 

CkanUn  Onnmtttee.— Dr.  1.  G.  Jones,  for  five  yean;  Benj.  Blake,  four 
yean;  Lncien  ButUes,  three  yean;  Robt  Hume,  Jr.,  two  yean;  Joha 
Miller,  one  year. 

Hartford  Courtt  Horticitltural  Socibtt. — ^The  Annual  Meetinir 
of  the  Hartford  County  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  3d  instant, 
and  the  following  officen  were  chosen  for  the  year  ensuing,  Alfied  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  President,  declining  a  re-election : —  ^ 

PruidtnL—Wm.  W.  Turner. 

Ftee  Pmidmiii^Ut,)  Henry  Wygatt,  (2d,)  John  8.  Butler,  IL  D. 

Bea/rding  SBeretory.—Gardner  W.  Russell,  M.  D. 

OnmspandiTig  Seerttary, — ^Thomas  R.  Dutton. 

Tntmtnr. — ^Erastus  Smith. 

dfiidilor.— H.  L.  BidwelL 

SUmding  CEmifittttee.— Wm.  W.  Turner,  Dr.  H.  A.  Grant,  P.  D.  StiUman, 
Joseph  Winship^  George  Beach,  Jr.,  Dr.  T.  L.  Comstock,  Dr.  Gardner  W. 
Russell,  T.  H.  Goodwin,  H.  W.  Terry,  K  A.  Whiting,  H.  L.  Bidwell, 
Charles  L.  Porter,  Henry  Affleck,  Wm.  G.  Comstock,  Francis  Gillotte, 
W.  W.  Stanley,  Daniel  &  Dewey. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  weekly  exhibitions  on  Saturday,  which  have 
been  veiy  well  attended,  and  arrangements  are  in  contemplation  for  a  show 
of  greenhouse  plants  in  May,  and  for  a  large  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowen  in  September. 

Amkrican  Ivstitutx,  N.  Y. — ^The  annual  election  of  the  officen  of 
this  Association  took  place  on  the  13th  May,  when  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected.  There  was  quite  a  spirited  meeting;  the  name  ci 
Gen.  Adoniram  Chandler,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Agent,  being 
left  off  of  the  regular  nomination,  his  fiiends  rallied  and  carried  the  entire 
ticket  on  which  his  name  was  placed. 

iVend!m<.-nJames  Talmadge. 

Fioe  PruidenU, — Robert  Lovett,  Robert  L.  Pell,  George  Bacon. 

Recording  Seardary. — ^Henry  Meigs. 

(knrrtsponding  SeareUtry  and  Agent, — ^Adoniram  Chandler. 

TVeomirer.— Edward  T.  Blackhonse. 

Finatwe  CommiUee, — John  Campbell,  John  A.  Bunting,  George  Dickey, 
George  Bacon,  N.  G.  Bradford. 

Managers  of  the  Twenty- fyVi  Annual  Fbtr.— Joseph  Toirey,  James  R. 
Smith,  Isaac  V.  Brower,  William  Ebbitt,  John  A.  Bunting,  F.  W.  Geissen- 
hainer,  Jr.,  Petre  B.  Mead,  Paul  Stillman,  Benedict  Lewis,  Jr.,  William 
Hall,  Edwin  Smith,  Benj.  Aycrigg,  John  B.  James,  Lewis  G.  Moiris, 
Richard  M.  Hoe,  George  S.  Riggs,  Patrick  Heniy,  George  Harrisom, 
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Jordan  L.  Mott,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Joseph  Cowdin,  George  Didcej,  ThomsB 
W.  Harvey,  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  Jared  L.  Moore. 

CknnmtUe  en  •%ncti2ft<re.— Lewis  G.  Morris,  David  Banks,  D.  S.  Grego- 
ry, Robert  S.  Livingston,  Jas.  De  Peyster. 

CknnmUUe  on  Commerce. — Freeman  Hont,  Nicholas  Carrdl,  Jonathan  H. 
Ranson,  Jared  L.  Moore,  John  Distumell. 

CommiUee  •n  Jlkmufadurea,  Sdence  and  •M«.--James  Renwick,  T.  B. 
Stillman,  D.  M.  Reese,  H.  R.  Dunham,  Edwin  Smith. 

Mmuaion  ofMsmben, — George  F.  Barnard,  John  Gray,  Hiram  Dixon, 
Wm.  C.  Arthur,  Ralph  Hall. 

Committee  an  Cknmspondenoe, — Benj.  Aycrigg,  Peter  S.  Titus,  James 
Van  Norden,  F.  P.  Schoals,  S.  R.  Comatock. 

CkmmUtee  an  (he  Library, — ^Ralph  Lockwood,  Isaac  V.  ftrower,  Ales. 
Knox,  Jr.,  G.  Gifford,  E.  Williams. 


Art.  IV.    MassackveetU  Horttcidtural  Society. 

Saturday^  May  1, 1852. — ^The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Townsend  Glover,  thanking  the 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  hall.  The  President  also  read  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Joel*  Parker,  in  reference  to  appropriations  of  money  for  a  monument 
to  General  Dearborn. 

On  motion  of  Cheever  Newhall,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  to  appro- 
priate $100  to  a  monument  to  General  Dearborn  was  entered  upon  the 
books. 

The  Society  voted  to  subscribe  for  the  American  Pomologist 

Books  and  seeds  were  received  from  M.  Vattemare,  which  were  referred, 
the  former  to  Library  Conunittee,  and  the  latter  to  Vegetable  Committee, 
for  distribution. 

Lebbeus  Stetson,  Somerville;  C.  P.  Fessenden,  Boston;  and  Isaiah 
Bangs,  Cambridgeport,  were  elected  members. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  May  15. 

EjMnkd.  Flowers:  From  R.  M.  Copeland,  thirty  varieties  of  Hya- 
einths,  some  of  them  very  fine.    From  Jas.  Nugent,  seedling  Verbenas. 

Fruit:  From  A.  Bowditch,  Walker's  Seedling  Strawberry,  in  pots,  well 
grown,  and  colored  fine. 

May  15. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^the 
President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  it  was  voted  to  open  the  hall  for  Exhibitions, 
on  Saturday  the  22d. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Newhall,  for  reconsideration,  was  laid  over  to  next 


It  was  voted  that  the  President  prepare  a  list  of  Delegates  to  the  Pomo- 
logical  Convention. 


1 


Fmm  E.  JL 
SMM&   Cm 

1» 

Ffm  Il0r«7  *^Cou6FaeT 

Mk    Fnw  i.  Bredk  4t  Son,  Hjaciodki 

f^  of  pboCa,  fiL:  CmermM^  Onngeig  TropKo: 

f«e  Ofsofe  Tree  in  foil  Uoom;  c«t  flovcia  n  m.    Fraa  J. 

PftMCi  ifl  fM*    Ffom  Dr.  C  F.  Cfai|iliB,  Vmrnmea  m  vac    Fm 

ItCo^Dkefltaipeetabiljf;  Spinea  praniibiia,  aad  citt  flofven  m  vac. 

rftCMinu  A3rD  ffKAnnriEs  awabdkb. 

Pff^s^tovitTSfs—ClaM  L    For  the  beK  nz  new  aiii  rare  vaxietiefl,  to 

A*  Bovditchy  1st  pfemiuuiy  ^6« 
Cvr  Ff^oirKM.— For  the  beat  diaplaj,  to  P.  Baixiea,  f3L 

For  the  aeeond  beat,  to  A«  Bowditch,  tf2. 
CALCKtPhAMAn, — For  the  beat  six  varieties,  to  H.  Schimmiii,  (3. 

For  the  aeeond  beat  aiz  vaiietiea,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  92. 
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G&BENHOusx  Plaitts. — ^FoT  the  best  di«plajr»  of  not  less  than  20  pots,  to 
H.  Schimmin,  $25. 

For  the  second  best  display,  A.  Bowditch,  $15. 

For  the  third  best  display,  M.  P.  Wilder,  $10. 
Htacinths. — ^For  the  best  display  of  20  varieties,  to  R.  M.  Copeland,  $5, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &>  Son,  $9. 
Pahsies.— For  the  best  12  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  $4. 

For  the  second  best,  Jona.  Mann,  Jr.,  $3. 

For  the  third  best,  C.  F.  Chaplin,  (8. 

Gratuities. — To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Orange  tree,  $3. 

To  T.  Page,  for  Protea,  $1. 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  Boaqaet  and  Erica,  $2. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  Viola  papilionacea,  $1. 

To  W.  Kenrick,  for  Basket  of  Flowers,  $1. 

EiMnled. — Fruit  :  From  Jas.  Nugent,  Black  Hamburgh  grapes.  From 
W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Hamburgh  grapes.  From  H.  Schimmin,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  a  variety  of  Chasselas  grapes,  without  name.  From  Thos.  Page, 
Roxbnry  Russet  apples. 

Vegetables:  From  Jonathan  Mann,  3  bunches  asparagus,  24  stalks 
weighing  1  lb.  11  oz.  From  Jos.  Crosby,  8  bunches  asparagus,  14  stalks 
weighing  I  lb.  9  oz.  From  A.  Wales,  Racehorse  cucumber,  13  inches 
long.    From  B.  Woods,  Long  Qreen  Prickly  cucumber. 

PRIZES  AWARDED  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus. — For  the  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  $3. 
For  the  2d  best,  to  Jonathan  Mann,  (8. 

Moof  29.  EMMUiL'-'Flowers  :  From  S.  Walker,  Tulips  in  var.,  Do- 
decatheon  media,  var.,  flowers  in  var.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Magnolia  pur* 
purea,  and  Soulangei^lma,  cut  flowers  in  var.  From  J.  Breck  &  Son, 
Tulips  in  var.,  Hyacinths.  From  Winship  d&  Co.,  Dicentra  spectabilis, 
Double  Persian  lilac,  Spoeas  in  var..  Azaleas  in  var..  Phlox  divaricata, 
&C.,  &c.  From  J.  Nugent,  cut  flowers  in  great  var.,  3  bouquets,  fine. 
From  P.  Barnes,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  Spirca  prunifolia,  Convallaria,  Phlox 
divaricata,  Dodecatheon  media,  Roses,  Columbme,  d&c.  From  Miss  Mary 
M.  Kenrick,  basket  of  flowers.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  3  bouquets,  and  cut 
flowers  in  var.    From  Miss  Bruce,  bouquet 

PREMIUMS  aud  gratuities  awarded. 

Tulips.— For  the  best  display  of  30  blooms,  to  S.  Walker,  $8. 
For  the  second  best  display,  to  J.  Breck  Sl  Son,  $6. 

Gratuities. — ^To  Miss  Bruce,  James  Nugent,  Parker  Barnes,  Josej^ 
Breck,  Miss  Russell,  Miss  Kenrick,  Winship  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers  and 
bouquets,  $i  each. 


vlttdb  M^  ke  c«t.    Asffanv  Iks  ii  4flH 

•ar  liGr  ri^es  <#  im  vood.    Keep  ail  lift 

TiMe  M  ^  freedbosK  «r  ^■piaj  wiH  warn  be  i 

ly.MtiiftWtlaMHifhM  Mt  keca  etrniifii  toki 

iitteij;   d^m^dor  die  bochei,  aai  keep  tke  bienle 

Ovieel    Water  tte  walke  ficdj,  ■onae^ 

lo  iKiep  e  geaiel  ■frnwyhfi*.     Viaee  m  loldlnj— ei  wiS  aofv  be 

tibetr  Irak,  aaa  win  teqoire  tte  auae  HUigeMeal  detailed  a  ov  hat  fiv 

the  gnperj*    Viaca  ia  the  open  air  win  bow  reqinre  aoaK  atteatioa;  nib 

«#  ail  biida  aoC  wanted  to  leake  new  abooto  or  bear  fivit,  aad  keep  tfaa 

yooiif  wood  tied  in  refuladjr.    Pineh  eff  the  lateiala  eae  «r  two  jointa 

beyond  ibe  fnut 

VwJkcntM  in  pota,  now  in  beaang,  may  be  leuioffed  to  the  open  air,  where 
thef  will  natnre  tbetr  fivit  in  naefa  greater  perfeetaen  than  in  the  booK. 
Select  a  food  (rface,  ont  of  the  conent  of  high  winda.  Water  libenllj. 
Yoonf  treea  ^antnd  tbia  jear  may  have  an  orraakinal  watering  with 
gnaao. 

Stea  wBcaar  beda  ahould  now  be  corered  with  atiaw,  or  mowinge  of  the 
bwni  to  prerent  the  fruit  from  being  injored  by  raina;  at  the  aame  time 
pull  out  ereiy  weed,  which  will  keep  them  in  good  order  till  the  fruit 
ii  f  one* 
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Fruit  Tress  of  aO  kinds  will  now  need  attention.  This  is  the  time  to 
begin  to  stake  and  tie  up  eveiy  crooked  or  ill  shaped  one,  pruning  them 
into  proper  form ;  and  disbudding  such  as  need  it  Young  trees  on  the 
quince  stock,  which  bloom  so  freely,  should  not  be  permitted  to  bear  too 
large  a  crop. 

Insects  will  now  require  looking  after.  The  canker  worm,  aphis,  pear 
slug,  curculio,  goosebeny  caterpillar,  and  others  equally  destructive,  will 
be  at  work,  and  their  ravages  should  be  stopped  as  quick  as  possible. 
Whale  oil  soap  we  have  found  the  best  guard  against  theur  attacks. 

rLOWER  DEFARTMSZTT. 

The  weather  of  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  so  pleasant,  that,  if  taken 
advantage  of,  many  plants  may  have  been  brought  into  the  open  air,  or 
placed  ia  cold  frames,  preparatory  to  plunging  them  out  for  the  summer. 
But  if  not  already  done,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  attending  to  it  now. 

June  is  a  busy  month  where  there  is  much  of  a  collection ;  all  kinds 
of  plants  wanted  for  blooming  next  winter  will  require  looking  after;  some 
will  need  to  be  re-potted;  others  only  top-dressed;  some  will  require 
only  a  slight  heading  in;  whilst  others  may  be  cut  quite  down,  in  order  to 
get  up  a  new  growth.  All  kinds  of  summer  bloomers  will  need  a  shift ; 
climbers  trained  to  the  roof,  or  to  trellises,  should  be  pruned  in,  except  such 
as  are  now  blooming.  Keep,  the  house  well  syringed,  and  the  temperature 
as  even  as  possible. 

Pelargoniums  kre  now  in  their  height  of  bloom,  and  produce  a  blaze  of 
beauty,  unsurpassed  by  anything  but  the  cmellias.  What  we  said  in 
fiivor  of  the  fancy  varieties  last  month,  we  may  now  say  in  favor  of  the 
show  kinds.  Some  of  the  new  ones  are  superb — superb.  Ajax,  May 
Queen,  Elegans,  Beauty  of  Montpellier,  Prince  Arthur,  Gaiety,  &c.,  are 
•aU  great  improvements  on  those  of  former  years.  Water  liberally,  and 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  prolong  the  bloom. 

Japan  Lilies  in  pots  will  require  a  shift,  if  not  already  done. 

Camellias  which  have  formed  their  flower  buds  may  be  removed  to  the 
open  air.  Plants  inarched  in  February  and  March  may  now  be  cut  from 
the  parent  stock. 

Azaleas  will  now  be  growing  vigorously,  and  should  be  syringed  morn- 
ing and  night 

OxALisEs  done  flowering,  may  be  placed  away  on  a  dry  shelf. 

Fuchsias  will  require  to  be  shifted  often,  if  fine  large  specimens  are 
wanted. 

Monthly  Carnations  may  now  be  layered. 

Cinerarias  should  now  be  looked  after.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  firame,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  thrifty  suckers.    Water  very  sparingly. 

Chinese  Primrose  seeds  may  be  sown  the  last  of  the  month  for  next 
year's  stock.    The  double  aaita  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Euphorbia  jAcquiNJSFLORA  and  Poinsettia  pulcherrina  should  now 
be  encouraged  in  their  summer  growth,  the  former  by  turning  out  into  the 
open  ground,  in  a  sheltered  place. 
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Heaths  a&d  Epacrisxs  will  require  attention.  Select  a  half  shadj  spot 
to  keep  them  daring  the  sommer,  planging  them  in  tan  or  sandy  earth. 

CxCTtrass  may  be  shifted  as  soon  as  done  flowering,  and  partially  pmned 
in,  taking  away  the  old  wood. 

CHRT8i.NTHE]inM8  shonld  now  have  a  shift  into  larger  poti ;  top  all  long 
shoots  so  as  to  have  stocky  bushy  plants. 

Roses,  in  potB,  intended  for  early  autumn  blooming  should  be  plutiged  in 
a  cool,  half  shady  situation.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  now,  and  layen  made 
of  such  as  succeed  best  in  that  way. 

Ci.LCEoi.i.aii.8  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  situation,  and  be  carefullj 
watered. 

Greenhouse  Plants  of  all  sorts  should  be  neatly  arranged  in  their  sum- 
mer quarters,  where  they  can  be  properly  watered,  and  taken  due  care  o£ 

FLOWER   GARDEN  AND   8HRTJBBERT. 

This  department  should  now  begin  to  assume  a  neat  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. Everything  should  have  been  done  except  setting  out  the 
bedding  plants,  and  no  time  should  now  be  lost  to  accomplish  this.  As  the 
weather  has  been  warm  and  fine,  the  grass  edging  and  lawn  will  require 
considerable  mowing.  Put  them  in  order,  finish  up  the  planting,  and  clear 
and  rake  all  the  beds  neatly.  Roses  and  other  running  plants  should  not 
be  neglected  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  look  them  over  often,  and  tie  up 
in  due  season. 

Dahlias  should  all  be  pl^ed  by  the  520th  of  the  month ;  the  earlier  the 
better  for  abvmdanct  of  flowers ;  but  the  UxU  ones  generally  give  the  best 

Carnations  and  Picotees  now  throwing  up  their  flower  stems  should 
be  neatly  staked. 

Hyacinths  maf  soon  be  taken  up,  and  their  places  filled  with  annuals. 

Hollyhocks,  throwing  up  several  strong  stems,  should  have  them 
thinned  out  to  Uimt, 

Asters,  Globe  Amaranthus,  and  other  showy  annuals,  raised  under 
glass,  should  now  be  set  out  in  beds,  or  in  the  border. 

Biennial  and  Perennial  flower  seeds  may  now  be  planted. 

Phloxes  and  similar  tall  growing  plants  should  be  neatly  tied  up  to  a 
stake.  * 

Neapolitan  Violets  should  now  be  reset,  selecting  a  half  shady 
situation. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  weather  is  so  fine  now  that  all  kinds  of  tender  vegetables  may  be 
planted  out  Egg  plants,  peppers,  encumbers,  d^c,  started  in  the  hot  bed, 
should  now  be  removed  to  proper  places  in  the  garden.  Continue  to  sow 
peas  for  a  succession.    Hoe  and  weed  all  crops  in  a  forward  state. 

Melons  under  glass,  of  the  choice  kinds,  such  as  Beechwood,  d^c, 
should  have  a  lining  of  fresh  manure,  if  superior  specimens  are  wanted. 

Celery  should  be  planted  out  this  month* 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  1.  The  Culture  of  the  Grape:  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Fleischmann,  late  U,  S.  Consul  cU  Stuttgard,  from  Gen. 
Tallmadge,  President  of  the  American  Institute^  of  the 
City  of  New  York.     Communicated  by  Gen.  Tallmadge. 

The  following  interesting  letter,  giving  some  accoimt  of  a 
valuable  work  published  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  as  well  as 
information  upon  the  culture  of  the  grape,  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  Gen.  Talhnadge,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
all  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  more  attention  to  this- 
delicioUs  fruit,  which  is  now  well  ascertained  cannot  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate.  Mr.  Fleischmann's> 
work,  which  we  have  not  seen,  will  be  a  most  acceptable 
contribution  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  this  fruit. — En. 

My  Dear  Sir : — ^I  am  greatly  obliged  by  y»ur  kindness  in 
submitting  to  my  inspection  your  work,  in  five  volumes, 
large  folio,  of  Specimens  of  the  Grapevine  and  its  Culture, 
and  one  volume  on  the  Melon,  &c.  It  is  a  gratifying  cir^ 
cumstance  that,  after  a  three  years'  absence,  you  are  enabled 
to  return  to  the  welcome  of  friends ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
character  of  fidelity  in  office,  and  improvement  in  the  higher 
pursuits  of  literature,  you  are  enabled  to  present  six  such 
manuscript  volumes.  It  shows  your  leisure  time  from  other 
duties  has  been  spent  in  industrious  pursuits ;  if  not  useful 
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to  yourself,  at  least  honorable  to  the  country  of  your  adop- 
tion. That  country  may  well  make  it  an  occasion  for  some 
material  demonstration  to  its  author. 

The  kindness  of  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  in  allowing 
you  free  access,  has  enabled  you  to  make  your  drawings,  not 
only  from  his  library  and  gardens,  but  from  nature.  The 
volumes  of  your  work  show  you  have  successfully  availed 
yourself  of  these  opportunities,  in  the  drafts  and  in  the  col- 
oring of  the  specimens  preserved.  The  stem,  with  the  vine 
— the  tendril,  and  the  cluster  of  grapes ;  and  the  cutting,  to 
engraft  or  to  propagate,  are  the  two  figures  of  each  variety, 
on  each  folio  page  of  the  book.  They  are  executed  with 
such  precision  of  draft,  and  accuracy  of  coloring,  as  enable 
the  eye  to  determine  many  of  the  varieties,  without  a  refer- 
ence to  their  names.  It  shows  your  ability  with  the  pencil 
and  the  brush,  and  gives  material  value  to  the  volume. 

You  seem  to  have  copied  your  specimens  very  much  as 
probably  you  found  them,  in  the  garden  of  the  King  of  Wur- 
temburg. The  wine  countries  plant  the  vine  without  classi- 
fication, as  being  suited  in  their  varieties,  for  the  table  grape 
or  the  wine-press.  Climate  compels  England,  and  ourselves 
here,  to  regard  these  distinctions.  She  cannot  cultivate  the 
wine  grape  in  the  open  air  at  home ;  and  we  cannot  cultivate 
it  certainly  north  of  the  Potomac.  The  books  afford  abund- 
ant information  and  instruction  in  regard  to  the  selection  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  wine  grape.  That  selection  regards 
only  the  varieties  to  produce  the  different  kinds  of  wine. 
Your  volumes  present  these  varieties,  with  many  interesting 
and  useful  specimens  for  that  object.  The  southern  and 
western  portion  of  this  country  have  a  soil  and  climate  pecul- 
iarly congenial  to  the  production  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
vine.  The  grape  cannot  endure  any  frost  on  its  spring  blos- 
soms or  ripening  fruit.  England  can  only  raise  the  table 
grapes  of  Eiuope,  with  the  aid  of  her  hot-houses.  It  was 
the  same  case  with  ourselves.  She  has  made  her  selections 
for  this  purpose  from  the  vineyards  of  Europe  j  especially 
regarding  size  of  cluster,  flavor  of  grape,  and  delicacy  of 
fruit.     We,  in  this  country,  have  made  our  selections  very 
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much  from  England,  and  with  some  additions.  We  have 
the  large  Syrian  grape,  so  beautifully  copied  in  your  book. 
The  lai^e  Smyrna  grape,  so  well  exhibited  in  your  book, 
remains  to  be  obtained.  Spain  and  Portugal  each  have  im- 
posing specimens  of  the  table  grape.  But  the  large  inviting 
grape  is  often  tough,  coarse,  and  without  flavor.  Whatever 
England  has  so  long  rejected  in  her  selections,  we  must  adopt 
with  care. 

Experiments  to  naturalize  the  foreign  grape  in  about  38  to 
42^  of  north  latitude,  have  ascertained  that  our  summers 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  exempt  from  frost  beyond  June, 
July  and  August.  Frost  oftentimes  comes  in  the  last  of  May 
and  early  in  September.  But  say  we  have  a  summer,  at 
most,  of  three  and  a  half  months,  without  frost.  Experience 
has  established  that  the  foreign  vine  requires  a  season  of  from 
four  to  five  and  a  half  months  to  ripen  its  fruit  into  its 
luscious  and  natural  flavor  and  sweetness.  Upon  such  facts, 
all  hope  to  naturalize  the  foreign  vine  to  our  northern  latitude 
is  given  up.  But  experiments  on  this  matter  have  since 
established  that  the  foreign  grape  vine,  planted  in  a  cold, 
glass  vinery,  (without  fire  or  artificial  heat,)  dependant  upon 
the  sunshine  alone,  will  be  entirely  successful.  The  cold 
and  frosts  of  April  and  May  will  not  penetrate  within  the 
glass,  and  overcome  the  natural  heat  within  to  hurt  the 
growing  vine;  nor  the  cold  and  frosts  of  September  and 
October,  and  usually  even  November,  will  not  penetmte 
to  hurt  the  xipening  fruit.  Thus,  a  summer  is  provided  of 
firom  seven  to  eight  months'  continuance,  and  free  from  frost, 
with  a  climate  to  be  regulated  by  a  thermometer  and  at  any 
degree  of  heat  desired,  day  and  n^ht,  above  the  climate  of| 
the  place  of  the  nativity  of  the  vine.  The  forcing  power, 
and  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  fruit  thus  matured,  can  only 
be  credited  by  actual  observation. 

When  the  vines  have  performed  their  functions,  and  the 
crop  is  gathered,  the  vinery  is  to  be  opened  to  the  season. 
The  vines  are  laid  down  for  their  winter  rest^  and  are  thus 
kept  in  health,  and  escape  diseases  liable  to  befall  vines  in 
the  h^ted  house  with  exotic  plants,  continually  growing  and 
without  rest  for  a  series  of  years. 
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The  entire  success  of  this  new  system  of  the  cold  vinery 
for  the  grape,  has  been  made  certain  by  specimens  of  fmit 
large  and  fine  beyond  example,  and  exhibited  at  the  fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  the  two  years  past.  At  the  fair,  in 
October  last,  of  the  American  Institute,  at  Castle  Grarden, 
New  York,  and  also  at  the  Agricidtural  Fair,  at  Albany, 
gratifying  specimens  of  the  culture  of  the  grape  in  a  cold 
vinery,  and  without  fire,  were  exhibited  from  the  gardens  of 
different  gentlemen.  Some  were  from  the  garden  of  Mr. 
P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  Hamburg,  Dutchess  County, 
and  among  them  were  exhibited  clusters  of  the  "  Gteipe  of 
Canaan,"  sometimes  called  the  "Palestine  Grape,"  measuring 
from  the  vine  from  27  to  30  inches  in  length,  and  weighing 
from  five  to  seven  pounds  a  cluster. 

The  witnesses  are  therefore  numerous  in  favor  of  the 
culture  and  encouragement  of  the  foreign  grape  vine  in  this 
country. 

The  native  grape  of  this  country,  when  ripe,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  acetous  fermentation  and  decay.  The  juice  of  the 
foreign  grape  is  saccharine,  with  a  tendency  to  granulate  and 
to  dry  into  preservation.  The  grapes  of  this  country  gener- 
ally require  a  season  of  from  about  three  to  three  and  a  half 
months  to  ripen.  The  saccharine  fluid  of  the  foreign  grape 
is  slow  in  its  ripening  and  requires  a  season,  according  to  the 
varieties,  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  and  seven  months. 
The  grape  of  Canaan  and  the  purple  grape  of  Damascus  will 
illustrate.  Several  years  ago  I  endeavored  to  grow  these 
grapes  with  the  Burgundy,  Chasselas,  and  others,  in  the  open 
air;  they  grew,  and  in  the  hot  months  promised  well,  but  the 
fruit  of  the  former  were  cut  off  by  frosts  when  about  half 
formed.  We  have  since  introduced  them  into  our  cold  vin- 
ery, where  they  are  now  growing  with  very  fair  success  ; 
they  require  a  soil  suited,  great  heat,  and  a  season  of  from 
six  to  seven  months  to  ripen  into  full  maturity. 

These  facts  will  regulate  the  selection  and  the  treatment  of 
the  different  varieties  of  the  vine.  England  and  ourselves 
might  now  contest  with  the  vineyards  and  the  wine  countries 
of  the  continent ;  and  win  the  premium,  on  tablp  grapes,  for 
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improvement  in  size,  tenderness  of  skin,  virgin  bloom,  deli* 
cacy  of  fruit,  and  equal  flavor.  Horticulture,  with  its  inge- 
nuity and  the  sciences  at  hand,  will  not  linger  long  behind 
the  occasion. 

When  Carolina  and  our  southern  friends  shall  have  com- 
pleted their  monument  in  memory  of  prejudice, — ^persevering 
opposition  and  unmitigated  hostility  to  ^^  internal  improve- 
ments,^^— ^their  more  congenial  soil  and  climate  will  enable 
them  to  reap  the  harvest  and  take  the  premium  for  production 
and  improvement  from  us  all. 

The   American  Institute,   of  which  you  are  a  member, 

desire  me  to  proffer  their  obligation- to  you,  for  submitting  to 

,  their  observation  the  volumes  of  your  work, — of  so  much 

labor  to  you,  so  gratifying  to  them,  and  so  creditable  to 

yourself.     Their  best  wishes  will  attend  you. 

I  hasten  to  return  the  volumes  so  kindly  submitted  to  my 
examination,  stud  within  the  time  limited  for  my  retention — 
and  send  this  note  of  my  high  commendation. 

Permit  me  to  proffer  assurances  of  regard. 

I  am  truly,  yours,  &c.,  &c.,         James  Tallmaboe. 
C.  L.  Fleiscuhann,  Esq., 

U.  S.  Consul,  at  Stattgard,  Wortembarg. 

New  York,  May  24,  1852. 


Art.  II.    Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  three  new  Pears. 
By  Baptiste  Desportes,  Angers,  France. 

It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  present  to  our  pomo- 
logical  friends  and  readers  generally,  descriptions,  accompa- 
nied with  engravings,  of  three  new  pears,  recently  brought 
to  notice  in  France.  One  of  them,  and  probably  the  best,  is 
named  in  honor  of  M.  Kossuth,  whose  recent  tour  through 
the  United  States  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all ;  and  in 
admiration  of  his  talents  as  well  as  his  energies  in  behalf  of 
his  suffering  country, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  probability  of 
his  effecting  what  has  been  his  life-long  object,  and  what 
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every  trae  JUnerican  must  sincerely  widi, — this  fruit  has 
been  deservedly  dedicated  by  liberty-loving  Frenchmen,  who 
can  distinguish  the  difference  between  him  and  the  usurper 
of  France. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  hundreds  will  be  eager  to  possess 
a  fruit  of  such  excellent  quality,  bearing  so  honorable  a  namq. 


F%g,^\,    Beurri  KottuOu 

M.  Desportes  has  promised  us  descriptions  of  other  fine 
kinds,  which  we  hope  soon  to  lay  before  our  pomologists. 
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1,     BeURRE'   EoSStTTH. 

M.  Andr£  Leroy  has  for  seventl  years  been  receiving  from 
various  persons  many  varieties  of  pears  yet  undescribed. 
Among  the  number  have  been  found  several  kinds  of  very 
remarkable  merit.  One  of  them  has  been  dedicated  to  that 
illustrious  defender  of  Hungarian  liberty,  the  celebrated 
Kossuth.  The  following  is  the  description  and  figures  of 
the  fruits  of  this  variety,  (fig.  21 J  gathered  from  the  same 
tree,  and  yet  of  a  form  very  different : — 

TVee,  of  moderate  vigor,  little  branched,  forming,  notwith* 
standing,  a  good  pyramid. 

.  Fruit,  large,  three  inches  long,  and  about  the  same  in  di- 
ameter in  the  largest  part :  Form,  turbinate,  rounded  at  the 


Fig,  22.    Oeneral  Lamorieure, 

crown,  diminishing  in  undulations  to  the  stem ;  surface  very 
uneven,  rough :  Stem,  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long,  curved^ 
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and  inserted  upon  a  little  projection  (mamelon) ;  Eye^  large, 
sunk  in  deep  round  basin ;  divisions  of  the  calyx,  small : 
Skiuy  thin,  dull  yellowish  green,  traced  and  freckled  with 
gray  or  bronze,  dotted  with  specks  of  the  same  color ;  yel- 
lowish around  the  eye,  and  greenish  around  the  stem  :  Fleshy 
very  fine,  melting,  buttery,  sugary ;  juice  abundant,  slightly 
acidulated. 

This  is  an  excellent  fruit,  of  the  first  quality,  and,  when 
well  known,  will  find  a  place  in  every  collection. 

2.  General  Lamoriciere. 

Trecy  moderately  vigorous  upon  the  quince,  but  a  most 
abundant  bearer. 

Fruity  of  medium  size,  (fig,  22,^  about  two  inches  long  and 
two  in  diameter:  Form,  regular,  pyramidal :  Stem^  two  inches 
in  length,  stout,  straight,  swollen  at  the  two  extremities,  and 
set  in  a  cavity  formed  by  two  projections :  Eye,  large,  closed, 
placed  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  crown ;  segments 
of  the  calyx  straight,  projecting :  Skin^  of  a  uniform  gray, 
sprinkled  with  green  freckles:  Fleshy  greenish  white,  fine, 
melting,  tender,  buttery,  and  perfumed  ,•  juice  abundant. 

Ripens  the  end  of  September  and  commencement  of  Oc- 
tober. 

This  is  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

3.  Beurre'  de  Bollwiller. 

•  This  variety  (fig,  2!i)  is  not  new.  M.  Leroy  received  it 
of  the  Messrs.  Baumann,  of  Bollwiller,  some  years  ago  ;  but 
has  not  fruited  it  in  his  school^f  specimen  trees  until  1851. 
The  following  is  the  description  made  from  a  fruit  gathered 
from  a  tree  five  years  old  : — 

Tree,  moderately  vigorous  and  fertile. 

Fruity  medium  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
two  in  diameter  at  one  third  of  its  height ;  it  is  tiirbinate, 
pretty  regular,  but  one  side  is  larger  than  the  other ;  surface 
smooth :  Steniy  rather  large,  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length,  swollen  at  the  end  adjoining  the  tree,  curved,  and 
inserted  without  any  cavity,  but  having  at  the  base  a  very 
slight  projection  (petit  mamelon) :  Eye,  small,  nearly  closed, 
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and  placed  in  a  shallow,  compressed  basin :  Skin,  fine,  of  a 
uniform  color,  very  slightly  tinted  with  red  on  the  side  next 
the  Sim,  and  regularly  dotted  with  small  gray  and  vermilion 
specks :  Flesh,  white,  fine^  and  melting ;  juice  abundant  and 
sugary. 


/Xr.23.    BturridtBoUwUUr. 

Ripe  in  April  and  the  commencement  of  May. 

It  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  assuredly  the  best  at  this  p^ 
riod,  when  the  Doyenni  d'hiver  (Easter  Beurri)  is  gone.  I 
have  eaten  this  pear  the  25th  of  April,  when  it  was  not  the 
least  shrivelled  or  deformed,  and  had  all  the  freshness  of  an 
autumn  pear.  We  believe  this  variety  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  superb  table  fruits. 


Art.  III.     Pomological  Gossip. 

The  Season  of  1862. — So  far,  the  present  season  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  favorable  for  the  pear  that  has 
voir  XVIII. — ^No.  VII.  38 
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beeu  experienced  for  several  years ;  and  from  present  appear- 
ances the  crop  will  not  only  be  large,  but  exceedingly  fine. 
We,  certainly,  have  never  seen  them  promise  better :  they 
have  set  well;  they  present  a  clean,  healthy  appearance, 
(barring  occasional  varieties) ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
trees,  as  well  as  fruit,  is  far  in  advance  of  either  of  the  three 
previous  years.  If  anticipation  can  give  any  gratification  to 
the  pomologist,  he  may  look  forward  to  the  greatest  display 
which  has  ever  yet  been  made  of  this  first  of  fruits  in  this 
country.  We  trust  our  hopes  will  not  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

New  Pears. — The  recent  receipt  of  Mr.  Rivers's  Catalogue 
of  Fruits  for  1861,  has  placed  us  in  possession  of  some  infor- 
mation which  we  have  not  yet  given  to  our  readers.  Making 
some  allowance  for  errors,  (for  Mr.  Rivers  is  not  free  from 
them,  though  his  experience  should  have  enabled  him  to  de- 
tect a  portion  of  those  which  his  catalogue  contains,)  we 
glean  the  following  memoranda  concerning  some  of  the 
newer  pears : — 

Alberiine. — ^Laj^e  size,  handsome,  melting,  very  hardy; 
first  quality.  Succeeds  as  a  pyramid  on  the  quince.  End  of 
August. 

Alexandre  Bivort. — ^Medium  size  ;  a  new  hardy  pear  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Esperin.  Flavor  sugary,  per^ 
fumed  and  exquisite  ;  it  literally  melts  in  the  mouth.  Forms 
a  fine  pjrramid  on  the  quince.     January. 

Alexandre  Lambre. — ^Medium  size ;  a  new  hardy  pear  firom 
the  collection  of  the  late  Tan  Mons.  Melting  and  excellent. 
Forms  a  prolific  pyramid  on  the  quince.  December,  and 
often  to  the  end  of  Masch. 

Baronne  de  Mello, — Medium  size  ;  a  very  good  melting 
pear,  equal  to  Brown  Beurre,  and  quite  hardy.  Succeeds 
well  on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid.   October. 

Bergamotte  Drduet — Medium  size  ;  a  new  late  pear, 
which  succeeds  well  on  the  quince  and  forms  a  fine  pyramid, 
as  its  shoots  are  stout  and  fastigiate.     April  and  May. 

Bergamotte  Dussart,  (Van  Mons.) — ^Medium  size  ;  a  melt- 
ing aixd  hardy  winter  pear,  which  succeeds  on  the  quince  and 
forms  a  prolific  pyramid,  but  deserves  a  wall.   April  and  May. 
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Beurre  Benner. — Small  size  ;  a  new  hardy,  late,  melting 
pear,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Van  Mons.     February. 

Beurri  Bretonneau,  (Esperin.) — Large  size ;  a  new  late 
pear  of  high  excellence  ;  nearly  or  quite  melting  ;  succeeds 
on  the  quince  double  worked,  and  forms  a  prolific  pyramid, 
but  deserves  a  wall  in  the  north.     May  and  June. 

Beurre  Dukaume. — ^Large  size  ;  a  new  and  excellent  pear, 
melting  and  rich ,-  succeeds  on  the  quince  double  worked. 
February. 

Beurre  Hammecher. — Large  size  ;  a  new  hardy  pear  from 
Belgium,  melting  and  excellent.  Succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid 
on  the  quince.     October. ' 

Beurre  Leon  le  Clerc, — Large  size ;  a  new  large,  melting 
pear.    November. 

Beurre  Navez,  (Van  Mons.) — ^A  new  pear,  described  by 
Van  Mons  as  ^'  not  a  pear,  but  a  skin  filled  with  juice  the 
most  vinous  and  sugary  it  is  possible  to  conceive."     Sept. 

Betirre  Tuerlinckx. — Large  size,  or  rather  much  beyond 
it,  for  it  is  an  enormous  pear,  and  though  not  first  rate,  yet  is 
useful,  as  it  is  eatable  nearly  all  winter.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  succeeds  on  the  quince.     December  to  February. 

Beurre  Wetteren, — Large  size ;  a  new  and  very  hardy 
pear,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Esperin ;  melting  and 
excellent.     First  quality.     February. 

Beurre  Winter,  (Rivers's). — Large  size  ;  a  new  pear,  raised 
here  from  the  Easter  Beurri ;  a  rich,  vinous,  melting  pear, 
very  hardy,  and  succeeds  on  the  quince  double  worked. 
February  to  March. 

Blanc  Per  Ne, — Large  size  ;  a  new  melting  pear,  said  to 
keep  till  May. 

Bon  &t/^tov6,  (Esperin). — ^Large  size  ;  a  ne*w  melting  pear, 
hardy,  and  succeeds  well  on  the  quince  as  a  pyramid.    Dec. 

Colmar  Artoisonet — ^Large  size  ;  a  very  large,  handsome 
pear,  like  Beurri  Diel,  but  quite  different  in  flavor.     Nov. 

Dr.  Bouvier. — A  large  and  good  hardy,  melting  pear. 
Tree  inclined  to  be  thorny ;  succeeds  well  <m  the  quince 
double  worked.     February. 

Dr.  Capron,  (Van  Mons). — Medium  size,  melting,  and 
hardy.    In  shape,  like  a  Glout  Morceau.     November. 
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Due  de  Nemours, — ^Medium  size ;  a  new  hardy,  melting 
pear,  which  succeeds  on  the  quince.     December. 

Grand  Soliel,  (Esperin.) — ^Large  size ;  a  new  half  melting, 
late  pear,  which  succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  requiring  a 
warm  soil  and  situation.     December  to  March. 

Laure  de  Glymes, — ^Large  size ;  a  new  hardy,  melting 
pear,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Tan  Mons;  succeeds 
well  on  the  quince.     October. 

Marchal  de  Cour^  (Tan  Mons). — ^Large  size ;  a  new  and 
fine  pear.  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  Yan  Mons,  that 
"  this  was  the  best  pear  he  ever  raised."    November. 

Melon  de  Namur. — Large  size  ;  a  very  fine  and  handsome 
pear,  exceedingly  juicy  and  agreeable ;  succeeds  on  the 
quince,  and  bears  well  as  a  pyramid.    August  and  September. 

Poire  Peche,  (Esperin). — Large  size  ;  an  excellent  melt- 
ing, new  autumn  pear  ;  said  to  have  the  flavor  of  the  peach. 
Succeeds  on  the  quince  double  worked.     October. 

Pttw  IX. — Large  size ;  a  new  hardy  pear  from  the  col- 
lection of  Yan  Mons  ;  melting,  sugary,  and  highly  perfruned 
without  being  musky.     End  of  September, 

Prevost. — ^Medium  size  ;  another  new  hardy  pear  from  the 
collection  of  Yan  Mons.  Melting,  sugary,  and  highly  per- 
fumed.    December  to  March. 

Zqpherin  Gregorie, — ^Medium  size ;  a  new  hardy,  late, 
melting  pear.     March. 

YTith  few  exceptions,  Mr.  Rivers  puts  them  all  down  as 
first  quality.  Many  of  them  will  fruit  in  our  collection  the 
present  year,  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  test  their  merits. 


Art.  IV.     Notes  on  Greenhouse  Plants,  Soil,  Potting,  Wa- 
tering, ^c,  S^c.     By  HoRTus. 

(Continued  from  page  215.^ 

Watering. — A  plant  properly  potted  in  good  soil  is  so  far 
under  favorable  conditions  for  healthy  existence  ;  but  if  un- 
skilfully or  improperly  watered,  no  other  care  that  can  be 
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bestowed  will  keep  it  in  a  healthy  state.  There  is  no  single 
requisite  in  the  management  of  plants  of  so  much  importance, 
or  requires  more  skill  and  experience  to  perform  aright,  than 
this.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  unskilful  watering  is  the 
prevalent  error  in  the  culture  of  potted  plants.  Even  among 
practical  gardeners,  so  much  is  it  considered  a  daily  routine 
necessity  to  <^  water  the  plants,"  and  often  indiscriminately, 
without  regard  to  their  particular  wants,  that  any  one  able  to 
carry  a  pot  of  water  is  intrusted  to  do  it.  The  results  of  this 
practice  are  too  apparent  in  many  collections.  These  daily 
dribblings  only  serve  to  keep  vegetation  in  a  state  of  suspense 
between  death  and  life,  as  the  supply  is  seldom  copious 
enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  mass  of  earth  in 
the  pot,  consequently  the  roots  nearest  the  surface  are  fre^ 
quently  soddened  while  the  lower  section  are  literally  dry  as 
dust.  So  much  depends  upon  the  natural  constitution  and 
state  of  the  plant,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  special  rule,  equally  adapted  to  all.  We  will, 
however,  venture  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  importance,  and  necessity  of  water  to  plants  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon,  seeing  that  it  enters  so  largely  into  their  con- 
stitution, and  being  the  medium  through  which  they  absorb 
their  nourishment;  but  many  collections  are  injured  to  a 
considerable  degree  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  water..  An 
unfailing  supply  of  rain-water  should  be  a  paramount  ques- 
tion in  building  greenhouses.  The  water  that  falls  on  the 
roof,  if  collected  in  a  suitable  sized  tank,  will  afford  an  abim- 
dant  supply  throughout  the  season.  A  brick  tank,  carefully 
cemented,  of  a  capacity  to  hold  3000  gallons,  will  afford  a 
constant  supply  for  a  house  50  feet  long.  This  is  most  con- 
venient when  placed  underneath  the  stage,  and  also  keeps 
the  water  of  a  genial  temperature.  Many  kinds  of  spring 
water  are  exceedingly  injurious  from  the  saline  substances 
they  contain,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  the  springs  rise.  When  such  is  unavoidably  used,  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  at  least,  48  hours  pre- 
vious to  use.     Water  evaporated  from  the  earth  by  the  heat 
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of  the  sun,  when  cooled  down  and  collected  in  the  form  of 
rain,  has  none  of  those  impurities  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated when  filtered  through  the  soQ.  On  the  contrary,  it 
contains  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  matters  highly 
beneficial  to  vegetation. 

We  have  very  frequently  been  asked  the  question,  "  How 
often  do  you  water  your  plants  ? "  and  our  answer  has  as 
frequently  been,  whenever  they  are  dry.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  twice  a  day,  at  others  once  a  week.  It  is  evident  that  no 
direct  answer  can  be  given  to  such  a  question.  A  plant 
newly  potted  requires  less  water  that  it  did  before,  because 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  soil  about  the  roots;  as  these 
extend,  they  suck  up  more  moisture  and  occupy  the  pot  ; 
consequently  the  soil  will  "sooner  get  dry,  and  when  the  roots 
get  crowded,  much  more  will  still  be  necessary.  During 
dull,  damp  weather,  there  is  less  perspiration  by  the  leaves, 
and  less  absorption  by  the  roots.  Again,  during  bright  sun 
and  dry  atmosphere,  absorption  is  the  most  active ;  and  that 
to  a  greater  extent  in  plants  presenting  a  broad  surface  of 
leaves,  than  in  small-foliaged  species.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  careful  watering  to  heaths,  epacris,  and  others  of  like 
habit,  with  small  foliage  and  delicate  roots.  We  are  very 
much  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  {»rincipal  reason  why 
these  and  others  of  the  most  beautiful  hard- wooded. exotics 
are  so  seldom  found  in  greenhouses.  The  application  of 
water,  rightly  understood,  is  the  most  powerful  controlling 
influence  we  possess  over  vegetable  growth.  By  limiting 
the  supply,  we  can  produce  a  state  of  rest,  hasten  the  devel- 
opment of  flowers,  the  ripening  of  fmit,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  these  conditions  are  reversed  by  a  bountiful 
supply. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  watering  plants,  the 
general  practice  is  to  water  in  the  morning  or  early  part  of 
the  day  during  the  winter  season,  and  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  during  summer.  In  cold  weather,  early  watering 
allows  excess  of  moisture  to  evaporate  before  evening ;  hence 
the  plants  are  better  enabled  to  withstand  moderate  cold. 
When  artificial  heat  is  in  constant  requisition,  a  certain 
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amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  counferact  the  aridity  of 
the  heating  apparatus.  Plants  suffer  much  from  the  drying 
nature  of  the  heat  in  severe  weather.  In  summer,  evening 
watering  may  be  beneficial  in  cooling  the  system  and  induc- 
ing temporary  repose,  after  the  excessive  heat  of  day.  We 
have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  reading  a  paper  by  the  late 
Andrew  Knight,  on  this  subject,  where  he  stated  his  opinion 
in  favor  of  syringing  with  very  cold  water  towards  evening. 
Our  own  experience,  after  many  trials  of  different  methods, 
has  induced  us  to  adopt  morning  watering  at  all  seasons. 
By  using  water  freely  about  the  house  in  the  early  part  of  a 
hot  day,  the  atmosphere  becomes  chained  with  moisture,  and 
the  house  is  much  easier  kept  cool  and  agreeable  during  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  day.  Towards  evening  the  syringe 
can  be  used  in  distributing  water  on  the  floor  and  all  vacant 
places  of  the  house,  and  also  on  all  plants  not  in  flower. 
The  same  treatment  is  practised  in  winter  only  when  artifi- 
cial heat  is  in  requisition ;  otherwise,  the  drier  the  air,  the 
less  danger  from  cold. 

Independent  of  the  physical  advantages  of  early  watering, 
there  are  chemical  changes  connected  with  the  practice, 
which  we  think  are  not  sufiiciently  understood  or  recognized. 
Plants  are  constantly  extracting  moisture  from  the  soil  by  the 
roots,  and  peirting  with  it  by  the  leaves.  The  leaves,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  decompose  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  other  matters  present  in  the  soil,  from  which 
organic  matter  is  formed.  The  amount  of  water  4aken  up 
by.  the  roots  varies  with  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  species  of  plant.  During  hot,  dry 
nights,  much  watery  vapor  is  parted  with  by  the  leavei^. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  moisture  given  off  at  night, 
carries  with  it  a  considerable  amount  of  gaseous  matter  col- 
lected from  the  soil,  without  benefit  to  the  plant,  since  the 
presence  of  light  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  those 
chemical  functions  which  digest  and  retain  the  substances 
required  to  develop  and  extend  the  structure  of  plants.  Hence 
we  mjy  consider  the  above  as  an  important  argument  in 
favor  of  early  watering. 
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Under  certain  conditions,  mnch  may  be  gained  in  the 
growth  of  plants  by  judicious  application  of  liquid  manure. 
It  should  only  be  given  to  those  in  robust  health*  If  applied 
to  sickly  subjects  it  hastens  their  decay.  Great  caution  is 
necessary  in  using  stimulants;  and  those  that  cannot  manage 
plants  well,  otherwise,  will  probably  gain  nothing  from  their 
use.  Clean,  diluted  manure  water  may  be  advantageously 
used,  during  the  growing  season,  to  large  plants  that  have 
'  filled  their  allotted  space  with  roots,  and  cannot  be  conve- 
niently removed.  The  blooming  season  is  also  lengthened, 
and  the  development  of  seed  enhanced,  by  its  use. 

In  reading  articles  on  the  cultivation  of  jrfants,  we  fre- 
quently notice  the  recommendation  of  gradually  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  water  at  certain  seasons.  This  is  apt  to 
mislead,  inasmuch  as  we  have  observed  a  mere  sprinkling  on 
the  surface  is  considered  sufficient  in  such  cases.  Every 
time  a  plant  is  watered,  it  should  receive  enough  to  allow  a 
surplus  escape  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  If  a  plant  is  to 
be  gradually  dried  off,  let  the  applications  be  less  frequent. 
It  only  deceives  the  eye  to  keep  sprinkling  on  the  surface, 
and  no  plant  will  long  survive  such  treatment. 

Juncj  1852. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  v.*    Window  Greenhouses.     Prom  Turner's  Florist. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  source  of  pleasure  to  the  real 
lover  of  flowers,  especially  if  a  resident  of  the  city,  than  a 
well-cultivated  and  healthy  collection  of  window  plants. 
They  wear  away  the  long  and  dreary  winter  of  our  northern 
clime,  and  serve  to  beguile  many  a  passing  hour  between  the 
close  of  autumn  and  the  dawn  of  spring. 

Cowper,  in  The  Task,  thus  happily  describes  the  love  of 
window  flowers : 

"  They  serve  him  with  a  hint  , 

That  nature  lives ;  that  sight  refreshing  green 
Is  BtiU  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear, 
Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exaberant  whole." 
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With  proper  care  and  attention,  plants  may  be  most  sue* 
cessfiilly  grown  in  rooms  or  parlors :  we  say  with  care, — ^but 
we  do  not  mean  with  too  much  care, — for  we  believe  that 
more  plants  are  ruined  with  too  much  attention  than  too  lit- 
tle. A  few  leading  principles  imderstood,  nothing  can  be 
more  simple  than  the  treatment  of  window  plants,  as  the  ar* 
tide  we  annex  will  show. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  volume,  (YII,  p.  214,)  given  an 
article  on  the  culture  of  the  camellia  in  parlors,  a  plant  usually 
foimd  very  difficult  of  management.  But  Dr.  Gunnel  not 
only  grew  them  well,  but  flowered  them  beautifully.  The 
pelargonium  is  one  of  the  best  of  parlor  plants,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  writer  shows  what  can  be  done  with  proper  treat- 
ment. Many  other  things  may  be  had  in  fine  condition  by 
following  the  rules  now  laid  down. 

.  A  reference  to  our  volume  above  quoted,  will  show  that 
the  writer  uses  precisely  the  same^kind  of  stage  or  table  as 
Dr.  Gunnell,  only  that  he  has  a  tier  of  shelves  upon  which 
the  plants  are  arranged,  so  that  the  water  may  fall  upon  the 
table. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  only  urge  attention  to  the  rules 
laid  down ;  if  they  are  attended  to,  their  management  will  be 
simple,  and  success  certain  : — 

You  ask  me  the  particulars  of  my  '•  window  greenhouse," 
in  which,  as  I  have  been  sufficiently  successful  not  only  to 
please  myself,  but  to  have  imitators  because  of  that  success, 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  you, — no,  not  you,  but  your 
readers, — ^how  I  manage  matters.  I  had  last  season  about 
900  blossoms  on  36  plants,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
care  of  them  took  up  time  that  ought  to  have  been  otherwise 
employed,  and  was  a  pleasure  all  through  the  year  as  well  as 
in  the  blooming  season,  I  really  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
system  more  general.  I  cannot  promise  that  all  shall  succeed 
who  may  try  it,  but  I  think  I  can  show  that  those  who  do 
not  may  charge  themselves  with  their  failure. 

Probably  most  of  your  readers  have  occasionally  noticed  a 
most  flourishing  tree,  covered  with  healthy  blossoms,  in  an 
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old  broken  teapot  in  some  cottage  window ;  and  some  may 
have  thence  inferred  the  uselessness  of  care  and  science  in 
the  treatment  of  plants.  I  do  not  draw  that  conclusion  from, 
the  fact.  For  look  at  that  sickly  thing  in  the  next  window 
to  it.  How  much  better  and  healthier  the  flowers  look  in 
the  one  window  than  the  other!  And  yet  the  houses  are 
built  on  the  same  plan,  and  stand  next  to  one  another ;  and 
therefore  the  inference  I  should  draw  is,  that  there  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  of  growing  flowers ;  and,  further,  thai 
a  person  who  uses  the  right,  will  succeed  under  great  i^po- 
rent  disadvantages.  And  a  closer  inspection  always  shows 
the  diSerence  to  be  in  the  person  and  not  in  the  place,  and 
that  such  persons  rarely  spend  much  time  or  pains  upon  theic 
pets,  and  yet  everything  seems  to  succeed  with  th^m :  it  ia. 
plain  that  those  who  will  follow  their  example  will  make 
their  window  plants  flourish  as  well  as  theirs  do.  And  this 
is  so  true,  that  if  a  person  will  not  make  up  his  mind  to  act 
upon  the  right  system  when  he  knows  it,  I  cannot  reeomr* 
mend  him  to  keep  plants  in-doors,  many  or  few,  unlesa  foip 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  disappointment. 

Now  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  rig^t 
system  for  plants,  as  for  children,  is  the  natural  system ;  and 
that  nostrums,  and  secrets,  and  tricks^  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
not  only  pernicious  but  silly.  As  a  general  rule,  and  under 
similar  circumstances,  what  will  grow  a  good  cabbage  will 
grow  a  good  pelargonium  or  fuchsia.  And  that  the  apparent 
departures  from  this  rule  are  only  examples  of  it,  and  depend 
on  common-sense  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
original  climate  of  the  species  of  plant. 

And  the  natural  system  may  be  comprised  under  two 
heads :  1,  not  to  let  your  plants  suffer  by  neglect ;  2,  nor  to 
make  them  suffer  by  interference.  If  many  people  let  them 
dwindle  or  die  by  forgetting  to  water  them  at  proper  times, 
or.  to  shelter  them  from  excess  of  sun  or  of  cold,  others,  not 
less  numerous,  think  their  flowers  can  never  be  thriving 
unless  themselves  are  doing  something  to  make  them  thrive. 
And  so  they  bring  them  to  their  end,,  or  to  pale,  sickly, 
scraggy  thinga  on  stilts,  that  can  never  repay  their  owner  foe 
tke  trouble  of  rearing  thenu 
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The  application  of  this  system  to  the  culture  of  the  pelar- 
gonium is  somewhat  hazardous  of  the  charge  of  presumption 
in  such  a  person  as  myself,  because  I  suppose  you  have  al- 
ready given  directions  for  that  in  some  of  the  numbers  of 
'The  Florist  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  see ;  and 
anything  I  were  to  say  on  the  subject  that  you  have  already 
said  would  be  superfluous,  and  what  might  diflfer  from  your 
instructions^  I  am  persuaded  would  be  erroneous.  Only  I 
would  repeat,  that  any  person  who  will  use  common  sense 
and  common  care,  may  succeed  in  the  culture  of  any  of  our 
ordinary  fancy  flowers. 

Of  these,  by  much  the  most  useful  for  a  window,  and 
which  I  expect  will  always  retain  its  place  in  this  respect,  is 
the  pelargonium  ;  and,  as  I  have  no  room  to  spare,  I  confine 
myself  to  this.  You  will  believe  1  have  no  spare  room  when 
I  tell  you  I  am  a  curate,  with  a  family  of  eight  grown-up 
persons,  in  latitude  63^  29^  SCK'  on  the  Greenwich  meridian, 
in  an  agricultural  village  that  has  no  house  in  it  larger  than  a 
cottage,  and  mine  is  no  way  remarkable  among  its  fellows, 
of  which  it  is  far  from  being  the  largest.  Yet,  without  any 
other  convenience  than  a  cottage  window,  1  grow,  in  very 
creditable  condition,  about  thirty  varieties  (a  plant  of  each) 
of  the  best  pelargoniums :  enough  to  make  my  room  a  blaze 
of  beauty  during  the  whole  blooming  season. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  my  thirty  plants  are  estab- 
lished in  their  pots,  and  hardened  afterwards  in  (he  open  air, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  bring  them  in-doors,  (this  year  it  was 
on  or  about  old  Michaelmas-day  I  housed  them,)  I  will  tell 
you  where  I  put  them,  and  how  I  treat  them  when  there. 

I  have  no  south  or  south-east  window  in  the  house :  the 
aspect  is  south-west ;  but  there  is  a  small  room  in  the  front, 
of  which,  as  it  is  my  dressing  room,  1  can  appropriate  the  ^ 
whole  window  to  my  plants.  And  I  have  done  it  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  make  the  small  space  hold  as  many  pots, 
give  them  as  much  light,  and  bring  them  as  close  to  the 
glass,  as  possible.  The  glass  of  the  window  is  3  feet  9 
inches  broad,  and  of  a  proportionate  height.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  breadth  of  the  stand  I  had  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
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but  as  light  as  possible,  and  with  six  shelves,  channelled 
along  the  middle  for  the  water  to  run  out  of  the  pots.  As 
the  plants  are  of  all  sizes,  and  more  of  them  small  than  large, 
the  four  lower  shelves  are  4,  the  fifth  6,  and  the  sixth  6 
inches  broad ;  the  bottom  one  3,  the  rest  4  inches  high, 
which,  with  3  inches  allowed  for  standing  in  its  pan,  make 
the  entire  height  2  feet  2  inches. 

This  frame  stands  in  a  water-tight  wooden  pan,  3  feet  10 
inches  long  by  2  feet  4  inches  broad,  and  3  inches  deep,  widi 
a  hole  and  plug  in  one  comer  to  let  off  the  water,  so  that  I 
can  water  my  plants  as  freely  as  I  like  without  wetting  the 
room  or  making  a  mess.  The  whole  stands  on  two  three- 
legged  tressles,  and  the  waterpot  is  kept  underneath,  so  that 
the  water  shall  be  always  of  the  same  temperatiure  as  the 
room,  a  point  I  have  found  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plants. 

This  stand,  painted,  cost  IBs.  And  as  I  began  collecting 
gradually,  bought  but  few,  and  exchanged  with  friends,  I  had 
a  very  good  collection  before  I  had  spent  £2  upon  my  hobby. 
Since  then  I  have  been  more  expensive,  as  I  will  not  ke^ 
any  but  first-rate  varieties,  and  unhesitatingly  condemn  a 
flower  that  displeases  me,  whatever  its  jffice  in  the  market 
Yet  I  believe  I  may  challenge  any  other  hobby,  far  less  useful 
or  ornamental  than  this,  on  the  subject  of  cost.  Careful  as  I 
am  bound  to  be  of  my  expenses,  I  should  expect  an  acquittal 
from  the  charge  of  extravagance  even  from  those  who  do  not 
partake  of  the  taste  for  these  things.  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  pleasure  and  the  prvJU  have  amply  repaid  my  little  outlay; 
for  profitable  it  is.  Anything  that  decorates  home,  and  con- 
centrates a  man's  amusements  and  attractions  round  his  own 
hearth,  and  unites  the  rest  of  his  family  with  him  in  them, 
is  an  avoidance  of  expense  to  him,  and  is  worthy  of  encour- 
agement as  a  benefit  to  society.  And  among  these  things, 
gardening,  within  legitimate  bounds,  has  always  deservedly 
held  a  high  place.  And  in  this  I  am  sure  "  window  gar- 
dening'' may  fairly  claim  its  little  modicum  of  praise,  as 
being  least  liable  to  abuse ;  unless,  indeed,  the  bedroom  be 
made,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  it,  the  depository  of  plants, 
for  then  they  are  really  injurious  to  health. 
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When  my  plants  are  on  the  stand,  I  do  not  find  they 
require  looking  to  every  day,  though  even  if  they  did,  their 
wants  are  so  few,  and  so  easily  supplied,  that  it  would  be  but 
little  trouble. 

1.  Light  is  their  greatest  and  invariable  requisite  ,*  and  this 
is  the  chief  difficulty  to  give  them  in  a  sash  window  when 
there  is  more  than  one  row  of  them.  A  short  and  simple 
rule  will,  however,  lessen  much  of  the  difficulty ;  for  they 
require  light  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 
Consequently  the  back  rows,  as  having  least  light,  should  be 
kept  driest,  in  order  that  they  may  grow  slowest ;  and  when 
they  show  a  tendency  to  throw  out  too  long  leaf-stalks,  they 
should  be  stinted  in  water  and  placed  nearer  the  window. 
Also,  when  they  bend  forwards,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
having  too  much  water  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  glass. 

2.  They  want  air,  and  therefore  I  generally  open  the  win- 
dow once  a  day,  even  in  the  winter's  frost ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  so  necessary  as  is  by  many  supposed.  It  seems  to 
be  of  more  service  in  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  room 
equable  than  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  When  the  wind 
is  in  the  east  it  almost  always  hurts  them ;  and  a  thorough 
draught,  of  which  many  persons  are  far  too  careless,  is  espe- 
cially to  be  eschewed.  But  I  have  seen  a  plant  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  farmhouse,  and  of  a  very  ordinary  kind,  (Lord 
Mayor,)  which,  for  growth,  number  and  perfection  of  blooms, 
and  striking  general  appearance,  would  have  deservedly  at- 
tracted attention  on  a  field-day  at  Ghiswi^.  Yet  this  plant 
had  never  had  a  breath  of  fresh  air  for  six  months. 

3.  My  impression  about  water  is,  that  professional  florists 
are  too  much  afraid  of  it.  If  a  plant  is  close  to  the  window, 
the  rapid  growth  caused  by  superabundant  water  is  not  al- 
ways a  loss,  nor  does  it  always  deteriorate  the  soil  in  the  pot 
so  much  as  is  supposed.  In  cottage  windows  plants  often 
thrive,  grow  stout,  bloom  profusely,  and  with  blooms  in  truest 
shape  and  color,  though  standing,  and  having  stood,  in  saucers 
of  water  for  weeks  or  months.  My  cuttings,  if  well  rooted, 
I  always  set  in  pans  of  water,  even  in  the  autumn,  till  they 
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aie  as  large  as  I  wish  them  to  be  before  the  winter,  taking 
care  to  place  them  in  the  window  itself  while  they  are  so 
treated.  Even  the  green  moss  on  the  mould  and  round  the 
pot,  unsightly  as  it  is,  and  betokening  slovenliness,  (and 
therefore  I  never  suffer  it  myself,)  I  fear  is  slandered  when 
said  to  kill  the  plant.  At  least,  I  have  seen  a  plant  perform 
very  well  for  years,  though  covered  with  it.  Don't  be  talked 
out  of  your  saucer  of  water,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  when  they  tell 
you  you  will  drown  your  Geranium,  and  that  the  air  cannot 
circulate  about  the  roots  if  you  keep  it  so.  There  is  air  iii 
the  water;  and  you  do  not  wash  away  the  goodness  from 
the  mould  half  so  much  as  by  watering  it  from  the  top,  and 
letting  the  superfluous  water  run  off  and  carry  the  strength 
of  the  soil  with  it.  Only  remember,  you  are  "tendering" 
your  plant,  and  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  touched  with  the 
fipost  or  to  grow  "leggy."  I  believe  I  have  gained  by  giving 
my  plants  more  water  than  my  neighbors  do.  One  winter 
(it  was  a  very  mfld  one,  and  the  plants  were  growing  slowly 
all  through  it)  I  watered  them  freely  with  a  rose  over  th€ 
leaves,  and  never  had  them  stronger  or  healthier.  From 
seeing  its  evil  effects  elsewhere,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do  so 
again,  but  I  am  glad,  for  the  experiment's  sake,  I  did  it  then, 
though  I  did  it  merely  in  ignorance  that  it  is  dangerous,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 

4.  Respecting  artificial  heat,  I  have  never  yet  needed  a 
fire  for  them.  It  is  true,  the  room  is  between  two  others, 
and  so  has  no  outside  wall  but  the  window  front.  If  the 
frost  is  only  moderate,  I  draw  a  green  baize  curtain  between 
them  and  the  window  ;  if  severe,  I  draw  two  ;  if  a  "  Mttr^ 
phy^s "  frost  occurs,  I  shall  bum  a  larryp.  Even  one  small 
lamp  in  a  small  room  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
temperature. 

6.  If  any  need  larger  pots  before  they  flower,  I  am  careful 
not  to  break  the  ball  of  earth,  nor  do  I  ever  disturb  the  roots 
except  at  the  September  repotting,  when  I  give  them  plenty 
oi  drainage  and  a  compost  of  black  heath  sand,  rotted  turf, 
and  completely  decayed  stable  manure,  in  equal  parts. 

In  all  this  there  is  very  little  expenditure  of  time,  trouble, 
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or  money ;  and  the  elegance  and  hanolessness  of  the  pleasuie 
obtained  is  an  ample  recompense  for  what  is  incurred.  Be* 
sides,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  replacing  the  rubbish  often 
nurtured  in  the  cottage  windows  of  my  neighborhood  with 
similar  objects  of  a  kind  more  worthy  of  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  them.  And  I  confess  I  am  one  wlio  takes  as 
much  delight  in  seeing  a  fine  flower  in  a  neighbor's  window 
as  in  my  own. 


Abt.  VL  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beaviifal  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer* 
ican  CoUedions* 

Nkw  Pelabgoniums. — The  peku^niums  oi  cecent  intxo^ 
duction,  new  varieties  of  1800,  '51,  are  great  improvements 
on  this  abready  most  beautiful  plant.  For  some  few  years 
Mr.  Beck  carried  all  before  him  in  the  growth  of  seedlings, 
and  took  the  first  prize  at  all  the  principal  shows  ;  some  of 
his  later  seedlings  are  yet  the  most  desirable  sorts  for  a  pviase 
stand ;  but  taking  hiS  collection  together  it  is  now  eclipsed 
by  those  of  Messrs.  Hoyle  and  Foster. 

The  May  exhibitions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  at  Regents'  Park,  were 
especially  rich  in  new  and  splendid  pelargoniums,  and  the 
stands  of  both  nurserymen  and  amateurs  contained  soms 
most  superb  varieties,  which  attracted  much  attention.  We 
^ive  the  name^  of  the  sorts  in  Mr.  Turner's  collections  whi^h 
took  the  first  prizes,  both  show  and  fancy. 

Show  Pelargoniums, — ^Mochanna,  Pulchra,  Guliehna,  Pride 
of  the  Isles,  Magnificent,  Virgin,  dueen,  Constance,  Magnet, 
Ajax,  Rosamond,  Chieftain  and  Rowena. 

Fancy, — ^Minerva,  Perfection,  Reine  des  Francais,,Hero  of 
Surrey,  Statinskii,  and  Fairy  (iueen. 

These  were  first  at  thS  Chiswick  Show* 

Show  Varieties. — ^Magnet,  Mochaima^  Prime  of  Orange, 
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Ajax,  Chieftain,  Chloe,  Magnificent,  Pride  of  the  Isles,  Con- 
stance, Rosamond,  Little  Nell  and  Alonzo. 

Fancy, — Hero  of  Surrey,  Reine  des  Francais,  Minerva, 
Carlotti  Grisi,  Fairy  Q^ueen,  and  Empress. 

These  were  first  at  Regents'  Park. 

Several  of  the-  fine  sorts  have  been  in  flower  in  our  collec- 
tion, and  we  add  descriptions  of  the  show  varieties : — 

Ajaxj  (Hojrle's)  lower  petals  rosy  purple,  top  petals  dark 
purple,  with  margin  of  rich  crimson  ;  free  bloomer  and  good 
habit. 

Beauty  of  Montpelier^  (Rendle's)  lower  petals  bright  pink| 
white  centre,  rich  velvety  crimson  maroon  spot  in  upper  petals. 

Brilliant^  (Topping's)  deep  rich  superb  color;  very  at- 
tractive. 

Flavia^  (Hoyle's)  bright  orange  scarlet,  the  finest  color  of 
the  kind. 

Gaiety,  (Foster's)  bright  salmon,  bright  crimson  blotch  in 
each  petal. 

Major  DomOf  (Beek's)  large  rose-colored  flower,  with  dark 
clouded  top  petals. 

May  Qtieeny  (Hoyle's)  orange  rose-top  petals,  crimson 
blotch,  shaded  oflf  with  orange,  the  five  petals  have  a  delicate 
margin  of  pale  pink ;  lower  petals  vivid  rose,  large  well  de- 
fined eye ;  a  large,  distinct,  superb  and  free. blooming  sort 

Mount  Hecla,  (Gaines's)  brilliant  scarlet  with  crimson  .spot* 

Occellatum,  (Hoyle's)  lower  petalis  bright  pink  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  constant  spot  of  deep  crimson ;  top  petals  deep 
crimson  spot,  shaded  off*  with  bright  rose,  white  eye ;  a  novel 
and  striking  flower. 

Prince  Arthur,  (Pontey's)  dark  clouded  blotch  shaded  off 
to  flesh  ;  lower  petals  flesh  color ;  centre  white. 

Salamander,  (Gaines's)  fine  orange  scarlet  crimson. 
•  Tyrian  Queen^  (Beck)  mulberry  top  petals ;  very  distinct 
variety. 

Several  other  new  ones  have  not  yet  bloomed  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  a  description  of  their  colors. 

Yebonica  Andersoni. — ^A  fine  specimen  of  this  pretty  va- 
riety was  eJchibited  at  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticui- 
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tuial  Society  by  A.  Bowditch.  It  was  well  grown,  and  had 
some  thirty  heads  of  flowers  fully  open.  It  is  somewhat  the 
color  of  speciosa,  but  paler,  and  has  the  habit  of  Y.  Lind- 
leyana.     It  is  a  fine  addition  to  any  collection. 

New  Heliotropes. — We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the 
new  heliotropes ;  quite  a  ntunber  of  new  ones  have  been 
produced  by  the  French  and  Belgian  florists,  varying  con- 
siderably in  habit,  color  of  the  flowers,  and  fragrance.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  kinds  are  enumerated  in  some  of  the  cata^ 
logues.  The  most  distinct  are  Louis  Napoleon,  Constance,. 
Albicans,  Perfection,  (very  dwarf,)  Picciola,  and  Yoltairanum^ 
nanum. 

The  following  we  have  already  in  flower: — 

Corymbosum. — Close,  compact,  dwarf,  bushy  habit ;  lacgpr 
corolla  than  the  old  sorts,  highly  scented,  and  fine  for  pot» 
and  bedding  out. 

Gem. — ^Deep  blue  purple,  with  white  centre;  compact 
habit,  and  free  bloomer ;  very  fragrant ;  and  dwarf. 

Lilacina. — ^Lilac;  fine  large  truss;  free  bloomer;  very 
sweet  scented ;  good  growth. 

Reptans, — Fine  dwarf  habit ;  an  abundant  bloomer ;  and 
good  color. 

BouvARBiA  LEiANTHA. — ^All  the  Bouvardias  are  pretty  plants, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  bedding  out  in  summer,,  when 
they  display  their  flowers  in  abundance.  B.  leianttio  is  ai 
new  species,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  anil  most 
distinct,  with  beautiful  orange-scarlet  flowers,  well  aoited  for 
either  the  greenhouse  or  flower  garden.  It  ha»  a  better- 
foliage  than  either  flava  or  tryphylla. 

HoTA  be'lla. — ^This  lovely  species  of  the  wax  flower,, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  us,  (Vol.  XVI,  p.  224,)  is  de* 
cidedly  the  finest  of  the  several  species.  A  small  plant  i& 
our  collection  is  now  showing  several  clusters  of  its  "  sflver 
and  garnet "  flowers.  It  requires  a  high  temperature  to  grow 
it  successfully,  but  its  beauty  amply  repays  all  the  care  and 
expense  necessary  to  bring  it  into  flower. 

Stephanotus  Oblisii. — ^A  new  variety  is  offered  for  sale 
by  the  London  nurserymen,  under  this  name,  at  the  high 

VOL.  XVIII. — ^NO.  vii.  40 
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price  of  £6  5s. ;  but  no  de8cri.ption  is  given  of  the  floweis. 
If  new  and  distinct  in  color,  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition. 

Mr.  Fortune's  Wandeiungs  in  China. — ^Mr.  Fortune  has 
recently  published  an  account  of  his  Tour  in  China,  in  search 
of  new  plants,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  a  most  interesting  work ; 
not  haying  yet  seen  it,  we  extract  the  following  notice  of  it 
from  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle : — 

At  last  the  mystery  of  the  Yellow  Camellia  is  solved^ 
and  we  may  finally  make  up  our  minds  that  De  CandoUe's 
theory  of  colors  is  valueless.  It  was  an  ingenious  idea  to 
divide  all  plants  between  one  or  the  other  of  two  series ;  the 
xanthic,  or  yellow  species,  never  passing  into  blues  j  and  the 
C]ranic,  or  blue  species,  never  passing  into  yeUow.  But  the 
exceptions  prove  too  many  for  the  rule ;  and  we  must  not  be 
startled  at  a  blue  Dahlia,  although  the  Dahlia  is  xanthic, 
since  we  have  a  yellow  CamelUa,  although  the  Camellia  is 
cyanic.  Mr.  Fortune,  in  his  very  instructive  work  on  the 
Tea  Countries  of  China,  just  published,  saw  this  remarkable 
variety,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

''Those  who  have  read  my  'Wanderings  in  China' may 
remember  a  story  I  told  of  my  endeavors  to  find  a  yellow 
Camellia, — how  I  offered  five  dollars  for  one, — ^how  a  China- 
man soon  found  two  instead  of  one, — Aid  how  he  got  the 
money  and  I  got  taken  in. 

"  In  one  of  these  nurseries,  however,  I  found  a  yellow 
Camellia,  and  it  was  in  bloom  when  I  bought  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  curious  plant,  although  not  very  handsome. 
The  flowers  belong  to  the  Anemone  or  Warratah  class ;  the 
outer  petals  are  of  a  French  white,  and  the  inner  ones  are  of 
a  Primrose  yellow.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  distinct  species 
in  foliage,  and  may  probably  turn  out  more  hardy  than  any 
of  its  race." 

To  all  lovers  of  horticulture,  the  work  from  which  this  is 
an  extract,  is  indispensable,  for  it  abounds  in  interesting  details 
respecting,  not  merely  the  novelties  met  with  by  the  enter- 
prising traveller,  but  many  of  the  now  common  favorites  in 
our  gardens.  The  passages  which  relate  to  some  of  them 
cannot  be  brought  too  soon  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
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Of  the  Funereal  Cypress  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

'<  The  most  beautiful  tree  found  in  this  district  is  a  species 
of  weeping  Cypress,  which  I  had  never  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  China,  and  which  was  quite  new  to  me.  It 
was  during  one  of  my  daily  rambles  that  I  saw  the  first 
specimen.  About  half  a  mile  distant  from  where  I  was,  I 
observed  a  noble  looking  Fir  tree,  about  60  feet  in  height, 
having  a  stem  as  straight  as  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  and 
weeping  branches  like  the  Willow  of  St.  Helena.  Its  branch- 
es grew  at  first  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem,  then 
described  a  graceful  curve  upwards,  and  bent  again  at  their 
points.  From  these  main  branches  others  long  and  slender 
hung  down  perpendicularly,  and  gave  the  whole  tree  a  weep- 
ing and  graceful  form.  It  reminded  me  of  some  of  those 
lai^e  and  gorgeous  chandeliers,  sometimes  seen  in  theatres 
and  public  halls  in  Europe." 

The  gardeners  at  Shanghae  seem  to  set  an  example  of 
skill  which  some  of  our  own  people  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
In  the  midst  of  winter,  in  as  bad  a  climate  as  that  of  London, 
'  the  flower  shops  were  gaily  filled  :— 

"  I  was  not  previously  aware  that  the  practice  of  forcing 
flowers  was  cominon  in  China.  Many  plants  of  Magnolia 
purpurea  were  in  full  flower ;  as  were  also  many  kinds  of 
double-blossomed  Peaches,  the  pretty  little  Prunus  sinensis 
alba,  and  a  variety  of  Camellias.  But  what  struck  me  as 
most  remarkable  was  the  facility  with  which  the  Moutan 
Paeony  had  been  brought  into  full  bloom.  Several  varieties 
of  this  plant  were  in  full  flower ;  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  everything  out  of  doors  was  cold  and  dreary, 
they  had  a  most  lively  effect.  Their  blooms  were  tied  up, 
to  keep  them  from  expanding  too  rapidly.  All  these  things 
had  been  brought  from  the  celebrated  city  of  Soo-chow-foo, 
the  great  emporium  of  Chinese  fashion  and  luxury. 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  the  Chinese  have  glass  houses^ 
hot-water  pipeSj  and  all  those  fine  things  which  assist  gar* 
deners  and  amateurs  in  Europe.  Nothing  of  the  kind;  they 
do  all  these  things  in  their  houses  and  sheds,  vnth  common 
charcoal  fires,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  to  stop  up  the  crevices 
in  the  doors  and  windows. 
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<<  At  this  seaflon  of  the  year  the  <  Eum-qiiat/  (Citrus  japon- 
ica,)  which  is  extensiyely  grown  in  pots^  is  literally  coveied 
with  its  small,  oval,  orangen^olored  fruit.  This,  as  well  aa 
Tarious  other  species  of  the  Orange,  is  mixed  with  the  forced 
flowers,  and  together  produce  an  excellent  effect  I  think  if 
the  'Kum-quat'  was  better  known  at  home  it  would  be 
highly  prized  for  decorative  purposes  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  much  more  hardy  than  any  other  of  its  tribe ; 
it  produces  its  flowers  and  fruit  in  great  abundance,  and  it 
would  doubtless  prove  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation.  In  order^ 
however,  to  succeed  with  it  as  well  as  the  Chinese  do,  one 
little  fact  should  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  that  all  the  plants 
of  the  Orange  t«be  which  bear  firuit  in  a  small  state  are 
grafted. " 

Of  the  management  of  the  Chrysanthemum  we  have  e%r 
cellent  practical  details : — 

*^  The  method  of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemum  in  China 
is  as  follows: — Cuttings  are  struck  every  year  from  the  young 
shoots,  in  the  saine  manner  as  we  do  in  England.  When 
they  are  rooted  they  are  potted  off  at  once  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  ai»  to  grow  and  bloom ;  that  is,  they  are  grown 
upon  what  would  be  called  by  our  gardeners  '  the  one-shift 
system.' 

<'  l^he  soil  used  in  potting  is  of  a  very  rich  description. 
About  Canton  it  is  generally  obtained,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  bottom  of  lakes  or  ponds,  where  the  Nelumbium  or 
Water-lily  grows.  It  is  then  laid  up  to  dry  and  pulverise  for 
some  months,  when  it  is  mixed  with  old  night-soil  taken 
from  the  manure  tanks  found  in  every  garden.  A  heap  of 
this  kind,  after  being  laid  up  for  some  time  and  frequently 
turned  over,  is  in  a  fit  state  for  potting  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Manure  water,  taken  also  from  the  tanks,  is  liberally  supplied 
during  the  growing  season,  and  its  effects  are  visible  in  the 
luxuriant  dark-green  leaves  which  cover  the  plants. 

''  In  forming  the  plants  into  nice  compact  bushes,  which, 
with  due  deference  to  Chinese  taste,  I  think  much  prettier 
than,  animals  and  '  seven-storied  pagodas,'  their  system  is  aa 
follows : — ^The  plants  are  trained  each  with  a  single  stem  ^ 
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this  is  forced  to  send  out  numerous  laterals  near  its  base,  and 
these  are  tied  down  in  a  neat  and  regular  manner  with  strings 
of  silk  thread.  By  having  the  plants  clothed  with  branches 
in  this  way,  and  by  keeping  the  leaves  in  a  gieen  and  healthy 
state,  the  specimens  never  have  that  bare  and  broom-headed 
appearance  which  they  often  present  in  England  when  they 
are  taken  into  the  greenhouse  in  winter. 

<^  About  Shanghae  and  Ning^po,  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
still  better  managed  than  it  is  near  Canton ;  but  the  success 
which  attends  it  may  be  attributed,  partly  at  least,  to  the 
more  faviorable  nature  of  the  climate,  the  plant  being  indig- 
enous to  the  central  or  more  northern  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  system  of  cultivation  is  nearly  the  same ;  the  main 
points  attended  to  being  those  which  have  been  noticed, 
namely,  choosing  a  rich  soil,  planting  at  once  into  large  pots, 
tmining  to  a  single  stem,  and  inducing  it  to  send  out  nu* 
merous  laterals,  and  giving  liberal  supplies  of  manure  water 
during  the  growing  season.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of  having 
very  large  blooms,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  these,  they  gener- 
rally  pick  off  all  the  small  flower  buds." 

Here  is  a  graphic  description  of  a  Cryptameriay  from  which 
we  may  judge  what  it  ought  to  become  among  ourselves : — 

<'  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  such  a  view  as  this,  so  grand, 
so  sublime.  High  ranges  of  mountains  were  towering  on 
my  right  and  on  my  left,  while  before  me,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  whole  country  seemed  broken  up  into  moun- 
tains and  hills  of  all  heights,  with  peaks  of  every  form. 

'^  While  gazing  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  the  scene, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  solitary  Pine-tree  of  great 
size,  standing  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  gateway.  No 
'  other  trees  of  any  size  were  near  it.  Its  solitary  position  near 
the  pass,  and  its  great  height  and  beautiful  symmetry,  made 
it  appear  a  most  striking  object.  '  What  could  it  be  ?  was  it 
new,  or  did  we  already  possess  it  in  England?'  I  must 
confess  that  for  a  sew  seconds  I  had  eyes  for  nothing  else. 
Chairs,  coolies,  and  mountains,  were  all  forgotten,  and  I 
believe,  had  the  guard  of  Celestials  attempted  to  prevent  me 
£com  going  into  FokieU)  the  only  boon  I  should  have  asked 
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at  their  hands  would  hare  been  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  in- 
spect this  noble  Pine. 

'<  The  Chinese  guard,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  in* 
tention  of  interfering  with  my  movements,  and,  as  the  tree 
was  on  the  roadside,  I  soon  came  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be 
the  Japan  Cedar,  (Cryptomeria  japonica,)  a  tree  which  I  had 
already  introduced  into  England,  and  which,  even  in  a  young 
state,  had  been  greatly  admired  there.  I  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  noble  specimen,  and,  although  I  would  rather  it 
had  been  something  new,  I  yet  felt  proud  of  having  been 
the  n^eans  of  introducing  into  Europe  a  tree  of  such  size, 
synmietry,  and  beauty.  It  was  at  least  120  feet  in  height, — 
it  might  be  much  more, — as  straight  as  a  larch,  and  had  its 
lower  branches  drooping  to  the  ground.  It  had  not  been 
'lopped,'  like  other  Chinese  trees,  and  was  evidently  preserved 
with  great  care.  My  Chinamen  looked  upon  it  with  great 
admiration,  and  informed  me  it  was  the  only  specimen  of  the 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  had  been  planted 
by  some  former  emperor  when  he  crossed  the  mountains." 

Cunninghamia  lanceolata  would  seem  to  be  a  much  finer 
thing  than  in  this  country  it  is  believed  to  be  : — 

"  The  sides  of  the  mountains  here  were  clothed  with  dense 
woods  of  the  lance-leaved  Pine,  (Cunninghamia  lanceolata.) 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  this  Fir  tree  of  sufficient 
size  to  render  it  of  value  for  its  timber.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens were  at  least  80  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly  straight. 
There  was  a  richness  too  in  the  appearance  of  its  foliage 
which  I  had  never  seen  before  ;  sometimes  it  was  of  a  deep 
green  color,  while  at  others  it  was  of  a  bluish  tint.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  varieties  of  this  tree  amongst  these  hills.'* 

But  we  must  close  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Fortune's  book. 
Upon  the  main  object  of  it,  namely,  the  character  of  the  Tea 
countries  of  China,  and  the  Tea  plantations  of  India,  and 
upon  the  able  manner  in  which  the  author  executed  a  delicate 
and  somewhat  dangerous  task,  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  next  week. 

New  French  Verbenas. — The  French  cultivators  excel  the 
English  in  the  production  of  new  verbenas.     Reine  du  Jour, 
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Morph£,  Iphigene,  and  others,  were  great  improvements  over 
the  previous  kinds.  With  the  ardor  with  which  the  French 
florists  pursue  their  profession,  they  do  not  stop  until  they 
have  achieved  something  new  ]  and  the  recent  seedlings  are 
said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  distinct,  and  new  in  color.  A 
correspondent  in  New  York  writes  us  that,  "in  point  of  color, 
and  ball-like  form,  as  well  as  in  undivided  form,  they  are  the 
best  I  have  seen,  except  Mrs.  Mills,  which  is  one  yet  unri- 
valled, the  color  being  so  superbly  rich  blue  purple.  Among 
the  best  are  Gen.  Courtiges,  Macrantha,  and  Marianne." 

The  following  are  the  descriptions  of  a  few  of  these  new 
ones  which  have  been  introduced  into  our  collections  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Ranch,  and  E.  J.  Tryon,  New  York : — 

Alboni, — (Thibauts,)  blush  white,  crimson  centrej  good 
habit,  fine. 

Cornelia, — ^White,  large  violet  purple  centre,  good  habit 
and  truss. 

Fadette,^ — (Mielliez,)  blush  white,  with  dark  violet  eye, 
distinct  and  fine. 

General  Courtiges, — Orange  scarlet,  very  large  yellpw 
eye  and  centre. 

Marianne, — (Chauviere's,)  violet  rose,  mottled  with  purple, 
crimson  eye,  fine  form  and  habit,  extra  fine. 

Afacran^Aa,— (Ni vert's,)  fine  rose,  dark  centre. 

Montana, — Crimson  velvet,  truss  and  form  good,  strong 
grower. 

Parfum  Madeline, — (Defosse.)  white,  splashed  with  laven- 
der, violet  centre. 

178.     Medini'lla  Sieboldia^na  Planch,     Siebold's  Medi- 
NiLLA.     (MelastomacefiB.)     Molucca. 

A  stove  plant ;  crowlnv  three  fbei  hish ;  with  pale  rose  colored  flowers ;  appearinx  In  sprinf  { 
cultivated  in  leaf  mould,  loam  and  sand.    Bot.  Rei.,  1852,  pi.  4S50. 

This  is  another  of  the  Medinillas  which  have  recently 
attracted  so  much  attention.  <'  It  forms  a  handsome  shrub, 
with  large  dark  green  leaves,  and  drooping  racemes  of  waxy 
rose-colored  flowers,  having  dark  purple  anthers."  It  was 
introduced  into  Belgium  by  M.  Tan  Houtte,  and  from  thence 
into  England.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove  to  grow  it  in 
perfection.     (Bot.  Mag.,  June.^ 
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179.  Brachtse^ma   lakceola^tum    Mdsn.     Lance-leatx0 

Brachtsema.     (Leguminosae.)     Swan  River. 

A  irBcnlioiae  ilirab ;  crowlnf  two  feet  Ugh ;  witk  scarteliloweri  f  appetrinc  In  vital  i  oolli* 
Tftled  In  heath  aoil  and  leaf  inottid  ;  incmMed  by  cutiioga.    Bot.  Maf .,  1852,  pi.  M53. 

A  handsome  species  of  this 'somewhat  singular  tribe,  with 
rich  scarlet  flowers,  which  appear  in  clusters  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves.  "Its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  good  sized, 
almost  polished,  leaves, — dark  green  above,  beautifully  silky 
beneath."  It  is  a  native  of  Swan  River,  and  was  raised 
from  seeds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Drummond,  in  the  collection  of 
Lucombe,  Prince,  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  where  it  first  flowered 
in  February  last.     (Bot,  Mag.y  June.^ 

180.  AcA^ciA    CTCNO^BUM     Beuth,      Swan  River   Acacia. 

(Leguminosae.)    Swan  River. 

A  graenhouaa  ahrab  $  fitvwlnff  two  fiset  hich ;  with  yellow  llowera  ;  appeorlsg  In  wintar  t 
ealiivaied  In  light  rich  aoll  { Increaaad  by  cnttlnga  and  aeadi    Bot.  Rcg.i  18S2.  pi.  46SI. 

A  very  neat  and  handsome  Acacia,  nearly  allied  to  A.  pul- 
chilla,  having  the  same  small  bipinnate  foliage  and  axillary 
flowers,  of  a  deep  rich  ydlow,  deserving  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  in  the 
Exeter  nursery,  where  it  first  flowered  last  April.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Swan  River  Settlement,  where  it  appean 
to  be  common.     (BoL  Reg.,  June.^ 

181.  Podoca'rpus    NERiro^LiA     Don.      Oleander-leave» 

PoDOCARPUs.     (Taxineas.)     Nepaul. 

A  creenhonae  ahrub ;  growing  aeyen  feet  high ;  with  red  (Iruit ;  cultfTaled  In  light  aoil.  BoC. 
Reg.,  1852,  pi.  4855. 

"  A  good  sized  greenhouse  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  very 
copious,  dense,  evergreen  foliage,  and  in  a  state  of  fruit  really 
handsome,  from  the  copious,  purplish-red  fleshy  receptacles 
of  the  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  the  winter  months." 
It  seems  to  be  a  mountain  plant,  and  may  prove  hardy  enough 
for  the  climate  of  England,  and  probably  a  half  hardy  shrub 
with  us. 

It  is  a  showy  looking  shrub,  and  will  form  a  fine  object  for 
winter  decoration  of  the  cold  greenhouse  or  vestibule,  and 
from  its  dense,  green  foliage,  an  ornamental  verandah  plant 
at  all  times.     (Bot.  Mag.,  June.^ 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Philadelphia  Florist  and  Horticultural  Jour-- 
nal:  a  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Botany ,  Agriculture, 
and  the  Kindred  Sciences.  Conducted  by  a  Committee  of 
Practical  Gardeners.  R.  Robinson  Scott,  Editor.  Month- 
ly nos.,  8vo,  32  pp.,  and  a  colored  plate.  Nos.  1  and  2  for 
May  and  June. 

A  GAT  looking  periodical,  with  the  Victoria  regia  displaying 
its  huge  petals  on  the  nice  yellow  cover,  called  by  the 
above  title,  has  been  issued  by  our  Philadelphia  friends,  con-  - 
ducted  by  an  association  of  practical  men.  Two  numbers, 
May  and  June,  are  now  before  us ;  one  ornamented  with  a 
colored  lithograph  of  the  beautiful  Dic^ntra  spectablis,  and 
the  other  with  one  of  the  Nepenthes  Rafflesiana. 

The  committee  in  their  ^'  apologetic  "  address  state,  as  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Philadelphia  amateurs  and  florists 
need  a  journal  of  this  kind,  "that  they  require  an  organ 
strictly  locals  the  exponent  of  their  wants,  that  depend  upon 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  season.'* 

The  Editor  thinks  that  the  Horticulturist,  and  our  Maga- 
zine, will  do  very  well  for  the  north  ;  but  there  is  so  much 
difference  between  Albany  and  Philadelphia,  the  former  city 
being  "  earlier  and  later  by  just  one  lunar  month,"  and  as 
"  the  same  exotics  cannot  be  raised  in  the  two  places,  or 
require  a  totally  different  treatment,"  it  is  necessary  that  the 
florists  should  have  a  journal  of  the  kind;  as  they  were 
"  literally  alone  between  Albany  and  New  Orleans." 

If  this  is  really  the  truth,  why  we  are  doubly  pleased  to 
announce  its  appearance.  We  hail  every  new  publication  of 
the  kind,  as  another  laborer  in  the  field  where  there  is  plenty 
to  do  and  enough  to  gather  up.  For  if  the  Florist,  at  the 
cost  of  one  dollar,  teaches  an  amateur  how  to  garden  more 
successfully,  why  of  course  he  will  find  that  two,  paid  for 
our  Magazine,  will  increase  his  success  in  an  equal  ratio.  If 
an  earnest,  zealous  lover  of  horticulture,  one  magazine  would 
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be  like  confining  him  to  the  cnlture  of  one  kind  of  plants. 
No,  he  wants  all  the  information  he  can  get,  whether  from 
the  north,  or  south,  or  west,  and  he  is  only  to  be  pitied  if  his 
o^an  of  locality  don't  extend  north  of  Philadelphia.  There 
are  plenty  6f  good  reasons  why  such  a  journal  should  be 
published  *and  well  supported,  without  attributing  it  to  such 
sectional  causes. 

The  work  is  neatly  got  up,  and  contains  some  good  articles. 
Among  the  contributors  we  find  some  of  our  own  corres- 
pondents.    We  wish  the  Florist  every  success. 


Art.  II.  The  Culture  of  the  Grapcj  and  Wine  Making. 
By  Robert  Buchahnan  :  mth  an  Appendix^  containing  Di- 
rections for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry.  By  N. 
LoNGwoRTH.     1  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  142.    Cincinnati,  1852. 

This  is  a  second  edition,  somewhat  enlarged,  of  a  work 
we  have  already  noticed,  (Vol.  XII,  p.  355.)  The  "first 
edition  having  been  soon  exhausted,  a  second  one  has  been 
called  for,  and  the  task  has  been  cheerfully  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  add  such  information  as  may  have  been  acquired 
during  the  last  two  years,  on  this  so  favorite  a  subject  with 
the  author." 

To  grape  growers  in  the  west,  it  will  prove  an  interesting 
volume. 


.     MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Qeneral  J^/oiicet, 

The  Fi7CHbi4. — Tiaa  genus  now  contains  an  immense  number  of  varie- 
ties,  many  of  which  are  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  our  finest  ornamental 
plants.  All  flower  very  profusely,  remain  long  in  perfection,  and  all  are  of 
comparatively  easy  culture.  Most  of  the  varieties  may  be  readily  induced 
to  make  strong  vigorous  growth  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  but 
they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  bloom  towards  June,  after  which 
time  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  excite  them  to  active  growth.  Large,  well* 
formed  specimens  are  more  easily  grown  fipom  cuttings  than  from  old  cut 
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back  plants, — these  come  in  very  useful  for  autumn  flowering;  but  the 
symmetrical  fbnn,  luxuriant  foliage,  and  increased  display  of  blossoms, 
which  young  plants  fiimish,  when  properly  managed,  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  old  plants.  Cuttings,  destined  to  fonn  large  specimens  during  one 
season's  growth,  should  be  selected  about  the  end  of  July ;  rather  finn 
pieces  of  the  young  wood  should  be  chosen,  and,  if  possible,  that  which 
shows  no  indication  of  flowering.  Let  them  be  planted  in  light  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  situation  where  the  temperature  will  be  but  a  few 
degrees  higher  than  that  in  which  the  plants  from  which  they  were  obtained 
were  growing;  and  as  nothing  is  so  efficient  in  checking  a  premature 
production  of  flower  as  a  uniformly  moist  atmosphere,  this  should  be  secured 
by  covering  with  a  bell  glass. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  sufficiently  rooted  to  bear  handling,  pot  them 
singly  in  4-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  close  and  moist,  until  they  are  fully 
established.  A  temperature  of  about  from  45^  at  night  to  50^  or  55^ 
during  the  day,  will  be  sufficient  during  winter ;  and  if  kept  free  from 
insects,  and  allowed  pot  room,  and  properly  supplied  with  water  and  a  moist 
growing  atmosphere,  their  progress  will  be  very  rapid.  But  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  plants,  especially  the  weakly  growing  varieties,  will, 
despite  of  every  precaution,  prove  more  inclined  to  flower  than  to  make 
strong  rapid  growth.  Such  had  better  be  set  aside,  as  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  their  forming  large  handsome  specimens ;  and  I  need  not  say  that 
this  casualty  should  be  provided  for,  by  rooting  and  preparing  a  sufficiency 
of  plants  from  which  to  select  the  most  promising  of  each  variety.  The 
plants  should  be  strong  vigorous  examples,  in  8  or  9-ineh  pots,  ready  for  a 
final  shift  in  March.  The  size  of  the  pots  to  be  used  must  be  regulated  by 
the  habit  of  the  variety.  J^he  stronger  growers,  if  properly  managed,  will 
fill  18- inch  pots ;  while  12  or  15.inch  ones  will  be  sufficiently  large  for 
others.  Keep  the  plants  rather  close  after  shifting,  in  order  to  encourage 
root  action;  syringe  over- head  freely,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  but 
water  very  carefully  tiJl  the  growth  indicates  that  they  have  taken  to  the 
fresh  soil.  Beginners  should  be  especially  careful  in  this  respect,  as  it  is 
easy  either  to  over  or  under  water  after  a  large  shift.  When  the  plants 
appear  to  have  laid  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  admit  air  freely  whenever  the 
temperature  arises  above  60^,  but  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon ;  syringe 
over-head,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  as  moist  as  possible  by  sprinkling  the 
floors,  &c.,  frequently  during  the  day.  Clear  manure  water  should  be  used 
as  soon  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  pots  are  moderately  well  filled  with  roots. 
When  the  sun  becomes  powerful  use  a  thin  shade  on  the  forenoons  of 
bright  days,  but  apply  this  sparingly,  and  afibrd  the  plants  all  the  light 
possible,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun. 

Rome  attention  will  be  requisite  to  secure  the  desired  form  of  plant  If 
the  pyramidal  shape  is  preferred,  (and  it  is  the  best,  as  it  is  most  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  habit  of  the  plant,)  a  stake  for  the  support  of  the  leading 
shoot,  and  a  timely  and  systematic  stopping  of  any  over  luxuriant  side 
branches,  are  all  ttuit  will  be  required  until  the  shoots  become  loaded  with 
blossom,  when  a  few  strips  of  matting  or  soft  string  so  tied  to  the  stake 
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■ad  aide  bmocliet  as  to  pieterve  tiie  ■founetiy  of  the  tpeeiiiieii,  my  be 
Ibiiiid  necenuy.  Some  growera  stop  their  plants  once  or  twice  after  thef 
are  fhlly  grown  and  showing  flower;  this  caoses  them  to  break  back^ 
greatly  adds  to  the  number  of  shoots,  and  of  coarse  to  the  displaj  of 
blossom,  but  plants  treated  in  this  way  do  not  continae  so  bng  in  beaoty. 

A  cool  aiiy  shady  honse  is  the  proper  sitoatkm  for  the  plants  while  in 
blossom,  and  daring  this  time  they  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  manuie 
water  and  carefully  guarded  against  attacks  of  insects.  The  weaker 
groweis  are  rather  subject  to  red  spider,  and  all  the  sorti  to  thrips ;  but  if 
insects  are  kept  under  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  plants  are  per- 
fiwtiy  clean  when  placed  in  the  show-hoose,  there  will  be  little  to  apprehend 
in  this  respect  When  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  over,  they  may  be 
lemored  to  a  shady  situation  out  of  doors;  and,  previous  to  any  danger 
from  frost,  cut  back  rather  closely,  disrooted  and  repotted  in  9-inch  pol% 
using  light  sandy  soiL  If  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost  in  winter,  and  put  in  a  cool  house  when  they  commence  growth  in 
qsring,  potted  when  necessary,  and  set  in  a  shady  situation  out  of  doors  as 
soon  as  the  danger  of  frost  is  over,  they  will  make  useful  specimens  fyt 
autumn  flowering. 

The  fuchsia  delights  in  a  rich  porous  soil  Turfy  sandy  loam,  two  parts, 
and  two  parts  thoroughly  decomposed  cow-dung  and  leaf-soil,  with  a  suffi* 
ciency  of  clean  sharp  sand,  to  ensure  the  free  percolation  of  wster  through 
the  mass,  will  form  a  suitable  compost  for  it.  For  weakly  growers,  tnrfy- 
peat  will  be  preferable  to  leaf-soil,  and  for  these  very  little  cow-dung  should 
be  used.— (Gorrf.  C%ron.,  185^,  p.  394.) 

BAPBinB  ODonA  nosEA. — Of  all  the  odorifbrous  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  this  is  the  most  delightfully  f)«grant,  surpassing,  in  the  estima* 
lion  of  many,  even  the  agreeable  odor  of  the  rose  itself,  or  of  the  violet  It 
is  moreover  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  oi  very  easy  culture,  requiring  no 
flncing  to  have  it  in  bloom  during  the  short  days  of  winter,  when  fragrant 
flowers  are  scarce  and  much  esteemed. 

This  variety  of  Daphne  is  usually  increased  by  grafting  it  on  stocks  of 
some  of  the  hardy  kinds ;  but  I  find  that  it  grows  more  vigorously  on  its 
own  roots  than  when  worked  on  any  stock  which  I  have  tried;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  propagation  by  cuttings  is  preferable.  Pieces  of  the  young 
wood  selected  when  about  half  ripe,  planted  in  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a 
bell  glass,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame,  will  root  freely  if  they  are  kept 
properly  supplied  with  water,  and  guarded  from  damp.  The  cuttings  should 
be  got  in  as  early  in  the  season  as  they  can  be  obtained,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  time  to  become  well-rooted  in  small  pots,  previous  to  winter.  As 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  established,  pot  them  in  4- inch  pots,  and  place 
them  for  a  time  in  a  rather  close  and  moist  situation.  During  winter  they 
may  occupy  a  place  in  the  greenhouse,  and  will  require  no  extra  care  be* 
yond  what  is  given  to  the  inmates  generally. 

The  Daphne  is  a  slow-growing  shrub,  and  unless  means  are  used  to  in- 
duce the  young  plants  to  make  two  growths  during  the  second  season,  they 
will  hardly  be  worth  notice  as  flowering  specimens  until  they  are  three 
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ymn  old«  In  Febroaiy,  place  them  therefore  in  a  moiet  temperatnre  of 
•boat  50  or  55  deg.,  and  keep  them  freely  supplied  with  water.  As  soon 
u  they  commence  growing,  examine  the  state  of  their  roots,  and  if  they  re- 
quire mme  pot  room,  shift  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  and  water  very  care* 
ftilly  after  potting,  for  a  week  or  two,  until  the  roots  have  got  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil.  During  this  time  a  sprinkling  over  head,  morning  and  evening, 
will  be  beneficial.  When  they  have  completed  their  growth,  which  will 
probably  be  in  about  t«ro  months  after  placing  them  in  warmth,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  remove  the  plants  to  a 
eooler  and  more  airy  place,  where  the  young  wood  will  be  ripened,  and  the 
buds  become  plump.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  situation 
kn  a  month,  ^ni  be  then  placed  in  a  moist  and  rather  warm  pit  or  ftame, 
tiiey  will  break  into  free  growth,  and  should  be  shaded  ftom  the  mid-day 
ann,  while  the  wood  and  leaves  are  young  and  tender.  Any  that  may  ap- 
pear to  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  should  be  examined  and  re*potted| 
if  necessary,  but  the  Daphne  should  never  be  overpotted ;  it  is  very  impa- 
tient of  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  over- potting  is  not  the  best 
method  of  avoiding  that.  As  soon  as  the  growth  is  completed,  begin  to 
inare  the  plants  to  a  drier  atmosphere,  exposing  them  to  nxire  air  and  sun- 
shine, so  as  to  secure  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the  production 
of  blossoms.  The  formation  of  flower- buds  will  be  indicated  by  the  termi- 
nal bads  becoming  large  and  firm,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  plants  may 
be  removed  to  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors,  or,  if  late  in  the  season,  to 
the  greenhouse. 

All  that  can  properly  be  done  this  season  to  secure  a  succession  of  blos- 
som, will  be  to  place  the  most  forward  plants  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  leave  the  others  to  bloom  later.  As  soon  as  they  have 
done  flowering,  remove  them  to  an  airy  place  in  the  greenhouse,  and  shorten 
the  stronger  shoots,  so  as  to  secure  a  compact  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  in  this  situation  for  about  a  month,  or  till  the  buds 
become  plump.  They  may  then  be  treated  as  recommended  for  last  grow- 
ing season,  except  that  when  the  first  growth  is  matured,  they  may  be  re* 
moved  to  a  sheltered  comer  out  of  doors.  To  provide  for  a  long  succession 
of  bloom,  after  February  the  plants  must  be  introduced,  at  intervals,  to  a: 
growing  temperature,  some  being  left  to  make  their  growth  in  the  green- 
house. Those  induced  to  start  about  the  end  of  February  will  flower 
about  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  and  with  a  little  care  in 
keeping  the  most  forward  plants  in  the  closest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  &c.| 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  flower  till  May.  The 
peculiarly  agreeable  fragrance  of  this  Daphne  renders  it,  at  any  season,  a 
special  fiivorite  with  all  lovers  of  sweet  flowers ;  but  if  a  few  plants  in 
bloom  can  be  placed  in  the  conservatory  in  October,  when  there  will  sel- 
dom be  any  necessity  for  giving  much  air  till  after  the  family  have  paid 
the  house  their  morning  visit,  the  atmosphere  will  be  loaded  with  most 
agreeable  fragrance.  The  odor  of  the  plant  is  not  so  perceptible  in  a  cold 
.house,  or  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  when  placed  in  a 
moderately  close  atmosphere  it  is  very  powerful. 
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A  0ai  iMUfmLd  flf  two  psite  flf  m^  IndUe  tvfy  kMBm  aal 
taffy  peat,  fiedy  mized  with  alver  mad  and  potriier 
vin  Mt  tlm  Dafhae.  The  kMm  and  pat  flhoaU  be  cvelidly  1 
into  imtber  himII  piecee,  dweited  of  all  inert  soil,  and  i 
with  the  aandy  i^c.  lo  pottiiig;  make  ihe  freah  aofl 
Ml,  and  be  especially  carefol  to  aeeiire  eflicient  driiwage,  as  the  piafll 
win  Bot  aoceeed  if  there  ia  atagnaot  mcMtaie  at  the  roola^GvyL  Obrmk, 
18SS,  pu  180.) 

BK»9fx«  PtAwn  19  TirBr.r— la  eatahliafameBli  of  wdiuaij  magiiiftnte 
thwamla  of  fJanta  are  genetally  required  (or  embeOiaiiiii^  ths  flower  gar- 
den daria^  the  aananer  moDdH,  and  the  aiaaipidator  ia  not  unfiaqneatly  at 
a  loaa  to  know  what  aeheme  to  contiire  to  get  pota  eqaaito  the 
0nch  has  beea  my  expeneoee»  and  it  has  led  aie  to  eaipfey  toif  as  a  i 
tnte,  which  (when  it  can  be  obtained)  ia  aa  excellent  material  lor  the  par- 
poae ;  in  Act,  in  point  of  economy  it  ia  veiy  hi  preferable  to  pota. .  I  do 
aot  pretend  to  infer  that  pots  can  be  entirely  dispenaed  with,  my  object  k 
to  ahow  to  a  certain  extent  what  may  be  done  withoot  their  aid.  Pots  far 
the  parpoae  of  which  I  treat,  are  only  reqnired  for  ahoat  two  montha  oat  of 
twelve,  and  if  we  can  lessen  the  nnmber  required,  and  that  too  advan- 
tageonaly  as  regards  coltiration,  so  much  the  better. 

I  find  that  plants  in  tarf  do  not  involve  so  mach  labor  as  they  do  in  pols, 
for  if  in  the  latter,  in  veiy  dry  weather  they  require  watering  eveiy  day,  and 
sometimes  twice,  whereas,  if  they  are  in  tarf,  they  oidy  need  it  once  a 
week,  the  roots  have  more  food  at  command,  the  teroperatore  and  homidi^ 
of  the  bed  being  more  oniform,  and  evaporation  aot  so  ezcesrive  aa  when 
the  roots  are  confined  witlon  the  narrow  limiti  of  smdl  pots ;  besides,  when 
plants  that  are  in  tnrf  do  reqoire  water,  the  t^atering  can  be  effected 
expeditioasly  with  the  rose  of  the  watering-pot,  but  in  the  other  case  it 
cannot,  for  some  may  and  some  may  not  reqoire  water  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  stated  on  a  previous  occasion  that  1  propagate  the  greater  portion 
of  my  bedding  stuff  on  my  vinery  border,  covering  the  cuttings  with  the 
portable  tops  of  hand-glasses ;  they  are  thoroughly  watered  when  pat  in, 
and  the  glasses  are  never  moved  (except  to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture), 
imtil  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted ;  directly  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  their 
tops  are  pinched  off  to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth ;  when  in  a  moveable  condi- 
tion, I  prepare  pits  and  frames  for  their  reception.  In  these  I  dispense 
with  artificial  heat,  by  merely  keeping  the  lights  on  and  fully  exposing  the 
Bwface  to  the  warming  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Shallow  turf-pits  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose;  but  if  not  naturally  shallow,  they  are  filled  to 
within  8  or  10  inches  of  the  top  with  half  decayed  leaves  used  for  winter- 
forcing  ;  these  are  made  as  solid  as  possible,  and  on  them  ia  laid  an  inch 
or  more  of  coal-ashes.  These  are  indispensable,  as  they  prevent  the  tuif 
from  adhering  to  the  subsoil,  and  render  it  capable  of  being  taken  out  as 
entire  and  cleanly  as  when  first  put  in.  The  turf  is  cut  into  slips  from  di 
to  3  inches  in  width,  and  laid  on  an  even  surface,  with  the  grassy  side 
downwards*  The  whole  surface  being  thus  closely  covered,  small  holes 
are  cut  about  1  inch  deep,  and  H  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  instrument  I 
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htd  made  for  the  porpose,  and  with  which  a  thoosand  hdes  can  be  cat  in 
a  yeiy  short  time. 

The  turf  being  thus  perforated,  the  plants  are  carefully  lifted  and  placed 
hi  the  holesy  using  leaf-mould  and  light  loam,  equal  parts  (sifted),  with  a 
portion  of  sharp  sand ;  this  compost  is  firmly  pressed  about  tlie  roots  as  the 
process  of  planting  proceeds ;  when  completed,  a  copious  watering  is  giren 
through  a  fine  rose  with  tepid  water.  The  lights  are  then  put  on  and  kept 
quite  close,  and  shading  is  applied  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
When  the  plants  have  emitted  fresh  roots  and  commenced  growing,  the 
shoots  are  constantly  stopped,  and  plenty  of  air  is  given  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  busby.  To  encourage  rapid  growth  the  lights  are  closed  early 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  over  head  in  warm  weather ;  but 
as  the  season  for  turning  out  approaches  protection  is  dispensed  with  alto* 
gether.  When  that  pehod  arrives  the  sods  are  cut  through  between  each 
plant  and  planted  entire,  giving  a  liberal  watering,  and  choosing,  if  possi- 
ble, dull  cloudy  weather  for  the  operation. 

Plants  may  be  successfully  and  advantageously  treated  in  tins  way  by 
growing  them  in  boxes  2  or  3  inches  deep.  In  these  variety  and  color  can 
be  arranged  in  each  box  respectively,  and  being  portable  they  can  be 
shifted  firom  one  place  to  another  with  every  facility.  In  labelling  one 
oi)]y  is  required  for  two  or  three  score  of  plants,  or  200  or  300  when  bedded 
in  pits,  precluding  the  necessity  of  individual  labelling,  which  is  generally 
essential  when  pots  are  employed,  to  prevent  confusion.--{  Oar^f.  Chron^ 
1852,  p.  260.) 

Gesnsra  zebrina. — ^The  rich,  green,  velvety-like,  and  elegantly  marked 
feliage  of  this  lovely  Gesnera,  renders  it  a  pleasing  and  attractive  object 
during  all  its  stages  of  growth ;  and  its  fine  spikes  of  deep  red  and  orange 
blossoms  are  fully  worthy  of  the  fine  foliage  from  amid  which  they  issue. 
It  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  almost  any  period  of  the  year ;  but  it  is  most 
valued  and  useful  for  autumn «and  early  winter  flowering,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose few  plants  are  more  useful. 

^  Like  Achimenes,  Gesneras  increase  sufficiently  fast,  by  means  of  their 
under-ground  tubers,  to  render  artificial  propagation  unnecessary,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  growers.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  flowering  speci- 
mens in  autumn  and  early  winter,  the  tubers  should  be  carefully^eparated 
from  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  wintered,  about  the  beginning  of 
March^  and  planted  rather  .thickly  on  the  surface  of  well  drained  pots  or 
pans,  filled  to  within  about  3  inches  of  their  surface  with  any  light  peaty 
•oil,  from  which  it  will  be  easy  to, separate  the  roots  without  injury,  and 
covered  2  inches  deep.  Give  a  gentle  watering,  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  tubers,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  growing  temperature  of  about  65^  or 
70^.  Until  the  plants  appear  above  the  soil  no  more  water  should  be  given 
than  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  soil  in  a  moist  healthy  condition. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  from  an  inch  to  2  inches  high  they  should  be 
separated  and  repotted.  I  use  sj^allow  8 -inch  pots,  and  place  five  plants  in 
each ;  but  the  number  of  plants  to  a  pot  should  be  regulated  by  the  taste 
and  convenience  of  the  cultivator.    With  proper  numagement  one  plant  in 
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a  pot  win  form  a  veiy  fine  BpoeimeD ;  bat  to  efieet  this,  more  cm  naA 
time  are  required  than  when  &ve  plants  are  pat  into  a  pot,  and  the  hitler 
form  larger  specimens  than  it  is  possible  .to  obtain  by  having  onlj  one 
plant  After  potdng,  keep  the  atmosphere  close  tnd  motstt  and  give  veiy 
little  water  at  the  root  antil  they  start  into  growth.  When  the  pots  are 
moderately  well  filled  with  roots,  shift  into  the  flowering  size.  For  single 
specimens,  10-inch  pots  will  be  sufficiently  large ;  when  three  frfants  are 
used,  12-inch  pots  will  be  necessary,  and  Id-inch  pots  in  the  case  of  five 
plantB.  Keep  close  and  moist,  and  carefully  avoid  over-watering  till  the 
roots  can  penetrate  the  fresh  soil.  A  high  temperature  daring  sommer  is 
rather  injuiious  than  beneficial  in  the  culture  of  this  plant ;  50^  or  60^  at 
night,  allowing  it  to  range  10^  or  15^  higher  with  son  heat,  will  be 
conducive  to  strong  vigorous  growth,  and  the  production  of 
specimens.  The  plants  should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  so  that  they  may 
receive  as  much  light  as  can  be  afforded  them,  but  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  slightly  shade  .them  during  bright  sunshine,  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state ;  but  this  must  not  be 
effected  by  excluding  air  and  close  shading,  otherwise  the  plants  wOl  a»> 
Bume  a  sickly,  drawn  appearance,  and  the  foliage  will  be  thin  and  ill- 
colored.  The  shoots  may  be  neatly  staked,  as  soon  as  they  are  high 
enough  to  be  liable  to  be  broken.  The  stakes  used  may  be  cut  off  at  the 
height  of  about  15  inches,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
plants  ;  the  flower-spikes  will  require  no  support,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  frequently  turned  round,  they,  too,  will  probably  need 
no  staking,  to  cause  them  to  assume  the  desired  form.  This  plant  has  a 
tendency,  under  high  cultivation,  to  produce  flower-spikes  at  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  it  will  generally  form  a  more  showy  specimen  in  this  way 
than  if  stopping  is  resorted  to ;  but  when  only  one  plant  is  used  as  the 
foundation  of  the  specimen,  it  may  be  advisable  to  stop  once,  when  about  4 
inches  high.  An  occasional  watering  with  clear  manure-water  will  tend  to 
promote  vigorous  growth ;  but  this  will  be  unnecessary  till  the  plants  have 
pretty  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots. 

When  the  blossoms  begin  to  be  developed,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to 
the  conservatory  or  greenhouse ;  but  they  must  be  graduaUy  prepared  for 
the  change.  Great  care  should  be  used  to  prevent  their  sustaining  any 
check,  and  they  should  be  guarded  from  currents  of  cold  air  after  their 
removal.  A  temperature  of  from  45"^  to  50^  at  night  will  be  necessaiy 
during  the  blooming  season,  if  the  plants  are  expected  to  increase  in  siie 
and  beauty  for  some  two  months. 

When  they  show  symptoms  of  decline,  water  should  be  gradually  widi« 
held ;  and  when  the  foliage  and  stems  die  down,  the  pots  should  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  be  free  from  damp  and  firtist ;  unless  the 
tubers  are  well  ripened,  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a  lower  temperatore 
than  45®.  A  rich  friable  soil  is  essential  to  the  production  of  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  Gesnera.  I  find  light  sandy  tnrfy  loam,  rich  fibry  peat,  aai 
thorooghly  decomposed  cow-dung,  in  about  equal  portions,  adding  a  sofi- 
cient  quantity  of  ahaip  silver  sand,  to  insure  the  free  percolatien  of  water 
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tbrangli  the  mun,  to  foit  it  velL  The  kmm  and  peat  need  not  be  broken 
up  into  Teiy  email  piecee ;  but  the  dang  shoold  be  paased  through  a  fine 
eieve,  to  catch  the  wormsy  which  it  almost  always  contains.  I  ought  to 
state  that  there  are  two  Tarieties  of  this.Gesncra  in  cultivation,  the  one 
having  thin  ill-colored  leaves,  and  in  every  way  much  inferior  to  the  other ; 
therefore  beginners  should  take  care  not  to  purchase  the  worthless  variety, 
which,  however,  is  not  very  common.-— (CTorrf.  Cknm^  1852,  p.  293.) 


Aet.  II.    Damutie  JVbltoer. 


PsBLiifo  THB  Baek  feom  Chbeet  TazES. — It  is  an  old  adage  that 
^  nothing  is  made  in  vain,"  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  founded  in 
truth.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  in  everything,  for  Professor  Tur- 
ner, of  Illinois,  states  that  it  is  only  by  peding  o^!)  the  bai^  of  his  cherries 
that  he  is  enabled  to  save  lus  trees.  We  know  there  are  instances  where 
life  can  only  be  saved  by  amputating  a  limb ;  but  that  the  bark  of  the  cheny 
should  be  peeled  off  as  a  general  rule,  we  consider  one  of  the  most  wild 
notions  that  a  sane  cultivator  could  conceive.  We  see  no  reason  why  other 
trees  would  not  thrive  without  their  bark  just  as  well.  Indeed,  so  elated 
was  the  Professor  with  his  experiment  with  his  cherries,  that  he  intended 
this  year  to  rasp  the  bark  off  of  his  pear  trus,  (!)  with  the  expectation  that  it 
win  add  to  their  vigor.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment 

Professor  Turner  is  certainly  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Horticulture,  and  as 
observation,  experiment  and  practice  can  only  make  a  successftd  cultivator, 
some  valuable  information  may  be  the  result  of  his  zeal.  His  mode  of  de- 
stroying the  curculio,  is  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  stem  of  the  tree,  fill  it  with 
sulphur,  plug  up  and  seal  with  wax.  (!)  He  now  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the 
pear  blight,  which  he  has  ascertained  is  caused  by  an  insect,  by  boring 
similar  holes,  and  filling  with  quicksilver.  (!) 

We  certainly  must  be  thankful  for  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from 
our  gardening  labors.  Beyond  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  the 
.attacks  of  insects,  we  have  nothing  to  complain.  We  have  neithd  used 
gas  tar,  coal  ashes,  tan,  iron  filings,  blacksmiths'  cinders,  copperas,  lime, 
sulphur,  soot,  peat,  or  other  noetrunifl,  upon  or  around  our  trees,  and  find 
th^m  only  to  be  too  vigorous.  If  we  had  experienced  the  ills  which  Pro- 
fessor Turner  seems  really  to.  groan  under,  judging  from  his  articles  in  the 
HnrtUuHtarUlj  we  should  quit  our 'garden,  and  take  refuge  in  some  place 
where  there  would  be  no  vestige  of  vegetation  to  remind  us  that  trees  and 
plants  were  only  given  to  man  to — murder  with  bad  treatment 
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Hodge,  qiplee— Vandevere,(?)  Westfield  Seek-no-ftither,  Swmar,  PowMl 
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Spitasenburg,  Esopm  Spitieiibiirg,  Crow's  Nest  Russet,  Hawkun's  Ptppin, 
Block,  English  Russet,  and  tbt.  namcQess.  By  Lewis  Eaton,  Baldwin,  R. 
Island  Greening.  Most  of  these  were  discussed.  Some  conveisation  en- 
soed  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  strawbeny,'  and  the  depredations  of 
mice  during  the  past  winter,  and  the  best  mode  of  guarding  against  them. 

The  N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society  having  appointed  a  time  for  holding 
their  Fair  which  would  conflict  with  the  Society's  Annual  Exhibition,  it 
was  determined  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  latter  to  the  9d  and  3d 
of  September.    Adjourned. 

April  QOOl  Exhibited. — ^By  Warren  Granger,  apples — ^Northern  Spy, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Baldwin,  American  Golden  Russet,  Swaar,  Pownal  Spit- 
lenburg,  R.  I.  Greening.  By  Charles  Taintor,  Baldwin.  The  above  were 
tested,  and,  after  the  Udual  discussion,  the  society  adjourned.    ' 

May  ith.  Exhibited. — By  Mason  &  Lovering,  pot  plants— Cactus  alatns. 
Pelargoniums  Lady  Denbigh  and  Royal  George,  White  azalea,  Bartisia 
p&llida,  Trope\>lum  tricolor  grandifl6ra,  C^tisus  ramdsus,  Phoenicia,  Helio- 
tropes peruvi^um  and  grandifl6rum,  Cineraria  Attila,  Cilicia  Palm,  Arauc^- 
ria  imbric^ta,  Pinus  exc^lsa,  early  dduble  tulips, — lettuce  and  radishes. 
By  Matthias  Zeis,  hjracinths,  violets,  daflbdils,  blue  bells.  By  Mrs.  L.  Ea- 
ton, crocus,  3  var.,  hyacinths,  pansiea 

Prizes  were  awarded  Mason  &  Lovering,  for  a  display  of  pot  plants,  $3; 
and  for  lettuce,  $1.    Adjourned. 

May  ISih.  Exhibited. — ^By  Lewis  Eaton,  asparagus,  3  bunches.  By  W. 
R.  Coppock,  asparagus,  1  bunch,  rhubarb,  12  stalks.  By  A.  Bryant  &  Son, 
asparagus,  4  bunches,  rhubarb,  5  var.,  two  bouquets  of  tulips,  snow  dmps^ 
polyanthus,  hyacinths,  Pyrus  japonica,  dzrC.  By  A.  H.  Bryant,  pansies,  8 
var.  By  Mrs.  L.  Eaton,  tulips,  10  var.,  hyacinths,  10  var.,  pansies,  6  var., 
double  flowering  cherry,  English  violets,  Pyrus  japonica,  polyanthus,  peri- 
winkle, blue  belL 

Prizes  were  awarded : — 

For  the  best  6  var.  pansies,  to  A.  H.  Bryant,  $1. 

For  the  best  3  bunches  asparagus,  to  L.  Eaton,  $2. 

For  the  best  12  stalks  rhubarb,  to  A.  Bryant  Sl  Son,  $1. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  presented  300  copies  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port, which  the  secretary  was  directed  to  distribute.    Adjourned. 

June  1st.  Exhibited. — By  Mrs.  Yandeventer,  apples — ^Northern  Spy. 
By  Mason  &  Lovering,  Cactus  Ackermania,  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsonii,  Cereus 
speciosissimus,  in  pots ;  tulips,  50  var.,  two  bouquets  of  roses,  geraniums, 
heliotropes,  verbenas,  fuchsias,  euphorbias,  &c.  By  Mrs.  L.  Eaton,  tulips, 
10  var.  By  Mrs.  H.  Shumway,  jonquils.  By  A.  Bryant  &  Son,  tulips,  90 
var.,  pieonies,  4  var.,  Spirea  prunifolia,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pyrus  japonica, 
snow  drops,  dLC. ;  asparagus,  3  bunches,  rhubarb,  4  var. 

The  prize  for  the  best  10  var.  of  tulips  was  divided  between  Mrs.  Eaton 
and  Mason  &  Lovering. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  procure  suitable  signs,  to  be  used  upon  the 
days  of  holding  meetings  and  exhibitions. 

The  Northern  Spy  apples  shown  by  Mrs.  Yandeventer,  were  tested,  and 
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foaad  to  be  perfectly  sound,  fall  of  richness,  aroma,  and  high  flavor;  and 
the  society  was  unanimous  in  esteeming  it  the  veiy  best  late-keeping  apple. 
Adjourned. — John  B.  BUton,  Recording  Secrtiary, 


Aet.  IV.    MoMsaekuaeUi  HorticuHund  Sockiy» 

Satvrdcy^  June  5(&,  185^ — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  SocieQr  was  held 
to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

Voted,  that  the  models  of  Fruits  from  Townsend  Glover  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Fruit  Committee. 

The  President  presented  documents  from  M.  <  Letour,  of  Montreal. 
Thanks  were  voted  for  the  same. 

B.  V.  French  submitted  a  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  Society  holds  its  various  funds.  Adopted, 
and  the  Committee  authorized  to  employ  council. 

R.  B.  Leuchars,  of  Rozbury,  and  Wm.  P.  Tenney,  of  Fairhaven,  were 
admitted  members. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  June  17. 

EMbiUd. — Flowers  :  From  Hovey  &,  Co.,  cut  flowers  of  several  superb 
varieties  of  pelargoniums,  among  which  were  the  following  fatuy  sorU : — 
Empress,  Hero  of  Surrey,  Jenny  Land,  Pilot,  Perfection,  Belle  d*Africa, 
Jehu  Superb,  Alboni,  Maid  of  Anjou,  Belle  d'Epinay,  and  Bouquet  tout 
fail.  Show  sorts : — May  Queen,  Ajax,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Gaie^.  Also, 
rhododendrons,  ten  varieties  azaleas  and  pansies.  From  Winship  &  Co., 
twelve  varieties  azaleas,  Dic^ntra  spectabilis,  (fine  specimen,)  and  cut 
flowers  in  variety.  From  P.  Barnes,  verbena  Mrs.  Mills,  and  cut  flowers 
in  variety.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  bouquets  and  cut  flowers  in  variety. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  azaleas  in  variety,  peonies,  and  cut  flowers.  From 
A.  Bowditch,  a  plant  of  Amarylltf  Johnsdmu  Bouquets  and  cut  flowers 
from  J.  Nugent,  B.  Harrington,  Miss  Mary  M.  Kenrick,  and  W.  Kenrick. 

GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  pelargoniums,  $2. 

To  E.  M.  Richards,  for  cut  flowers,  $2. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Amaryllis,  $1. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  cut  flowers,  $2. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  B.  Harrington,  J.  Nugent,  M.  M.  Kenrick,  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Wm.  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  for  cut  flowers  and  bouquets, 
$1  each. 

June  12.  ExhUnUd, — Flowers  :  From  Winship  &  Co.,  cut  flowers  in 
great  variety.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  thirty  varieties  of  azaleas,  eight  varie- 
ties of  hawthorns,  Lilac  grandiflora,  dzrC.  From  P.  Barnes,  Dic^ntra  spee* 
tabilis,  (fine  specimen,)  Dodecatheon,  and  flowers  in  variety.  Cut  floweis 
in  variety,  and  bouquetB,  from  E.  M.  Richards,  Wm.  Kenrick,  Jas.  Nugent, 
MiM  Kenrick,  and  J.  A.  Kenrick. 
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i\om  W.  E.  Caiter,  DodecathecOy  new  aeedling^,  veiy  fine,  the  same  ne 
eiiiftitad  lart  year ;  abo  cut  ilowen  in  variety. 

PREMIUMS  AlfO  ORATUITICS    AWAKDEP. 

Hawthorns. — For  the  best  display,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  |3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  f3. 
Hardt  Azaleas. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  II  Co.,  fS. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &.  Co^  a 

GRATvrrics. — ^I\>  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  hawthorns,  f3. 
To  Jas.  Nugent,  for  cut  flowers  and  boocjueti,  f3. 
To  W.  E.  Carter,  for  Dodecatheon,  #1. 

To  Miss  If.  M.  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  E.  M.  Richards,  W.Kenick, 
and  P.  Barnes,  for  cut  flowers,  dtc,  $1  each. 

Fruit  :  From  James  Nugent,  grapes.  Black  Hamburg  From  A.  Wales, 
grapes,  Macready's  Eariy  White.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes,  ChasKlaa, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh.  From  Homj 
U  Co.,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Victoria,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  two  seedlings,  which  proved  very  fine.  The  Mnsqse 
seedling  (which  is  delicious)  is  an  accidental  cross  between  Verdelho,  the 
Madeira  wine  grape,  and  the  Grizsiy  Frontignan,  and  combines  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  two ;  the  other  is  a  seedling  Hamburgh. 

Vboctablks:  From  J.  French,  Godfrey  cucumbers,  (fine.)  From  G. 
Leland,  (Waltham,)  peas,  Hovey's  Extra  Early.  From  Amos  W.  Stetson, 
(East  Bruntree,)  Victoria  rhubarb.  From  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Palestine 
lettuce,  (well  grown.) 

Jvnt  19. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  presented  a  Report  of  the  Albany  and  Rensellaer  Horti- 
cultural Society,  a  Treatise  on  the  Grape,  by  R.  Buchannan,  and  a  Cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Baumann,  of  Bollwiller. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  July  3. 

ExkSbiUd, — Flowers  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  twenty-one 
varieties  of  herbaceous  peonies, — among  them  fine  specimens  of  Bucykii 
and  papaverifi6ra ;  also  fifty  varieties  of  Iris.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Mag- 
n6Ua  macrophylla,  Virgilia  lutea,  and  other  flowers.  From  Wmship  &  Co., 
Virgllta  lutea,  Dic^ntra  spectabilis,  spiraeas,  and  other  flowers.  From 
Hovey  dt  Co.,  fifty  varieties  of  hardy  roses,  twenty  varieties  of  herbaceous 
p0onies, — among  them  fine  specimens  of  P.  f^tiva, — ^twen^  varieties  of 
perpetual  roses,  dtc.,  &e.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  great  variety  of  roees 
and  herbaceous  peonies.  Cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c.,  from  P.  Barnes,  £. 
M.  Richards,  J.  Nugent,  J.  Dunklee,  Samuel  Walker,  W.  Kenrick,  W.  R 
Carter,  and  others.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Ver6nica  Anders^m,  (fine  speci- 
men,) Amaryllis  crocita,  and  six  fuchsias ;  also  cut  flowers. 

PREMIUMS   AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

HntBACXOus  PxozTiES. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  #5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  m. 
For  the  beet  display,  to  M.  P.  WUder,  «3. 
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Hakdt  Rosks.— Class  L    For  the  thirty  best  distinct  varieties,  to  M.  P. 
Wilder,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $6. 
For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
Haedt  Roses. — Class  IL    For  the  twelve  best  distinct  varietiast  to 
ILP.WUder,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hoyey  &  Co.,  f3. 
Hardt  Pkrpetual  Roses. — Class  III.    For  the  ten  best  varieties,  to 
M.  P.  Wflder,  95. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  $3b 

Geatuitibs.— To  A.  fiowditch,  for  Ver6nica  Andersdni,  dtc,  (5. 
To  the  President  of  the  Society,  for  herbaceons  peonies,  (^ 
To  Wimhip  &  Co ,  for  VirgiUa  Intea,  «9. 
To  Janes  Nugent,  for  cut  flowers,  |9. 
To  P.  Barnes,  for  cut  flowers,  03. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  cut  flowers,  f3. 

To  £.  M.  Richards,  W.  £.  Carter,  Wm.  Kenrick,  J.  Hovey,  and  I. 
A.  Kenrick,  for  cut  flowers,  d^e.,  #1  each. 

Fruit:  From  Levi  Jennings,  strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling.  From 
J.  B.  Moore,' strawberries,  I'oston  Pine,  Early  Virginia.  From  W.  C. 
Strong,  grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  IVom  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes^ 
Black  Hamburgh.  From  James  Nugent,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh.  F^om 
J.  F.  Allen,  grapes.  Seedling  Musque,  Deccan's  Superb,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Seedling  Black  Hamburgh,— figs, — nectarines,  Huntls  Early  Tawney, — 
Grosse  Mignonne  peaches.  From  Josiah  Richardson,  strawberries.  Swain- 
stone  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  and  Cambridge. 

Jvtnt  26.  EjAHninL — Favrr :  From  Henry  Yandine,  May  Duke  cherries. 
From  Levi  Jennings,  Jr.,  Hovey's  Seedling  strnwherries,  (fine.)  JF^om 
Azell  Bowditch,  Coe^  Transparent  cherries. 

This  is  the  first  time  this  cheny  has  been  presented.  The  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  for  the  time  of  ripening ;  its 
great  beauty  will  serve  also  to  recommend  it. 

From  J.  Lovett,  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberries.  From  M.  H.  Simpson, 
Hovey's  Seedling,  fine.  From  Thomas  Rice,  Hovey's  Seedling.  Fnm 
W.  R.  Austin,  Jenney's  Seedling,  fine.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, veiy  fine. 

From  C.  E.  Grant,  May  Duke  cherries.  Firom  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes, 
White  Nice,  one  bunch  weighing  two  pounds,  Zinfindal,  Black  Hamburgh, 
finely  colored,  Wilmot's  New,  Wilmot^  No.  16,  GrosCoulard,new,  froma 
vine  which  was  planted  ^ye  years  since;  it  is  a  white  grape,  and  proved  of 
a  fine  flavor ;  also  a  new  seedling  black  grape,  from  seed  of  the  Wilmot's 
new  Hamburgh, — ^in  form,  much  resembling  the  White  Hamburgh.  Both 
of  the  last  named  grapes  are  early,  and  the  former,  (Gros  Coulard,)  Mr. 
Allen  informs  the  Committee,  is  a  very  slow  grower,  while  the  seedling  is 
a  fine  grower. 
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From  Samael  Walker,  two  booces  of  his  Seedling  strawberry,  which  coo- 
tinuet  to  Bostain  its  fonner  high  reputation.  From  Galen  Hernam,  three 
boxes  of  cherries.  From  Cheever  Newhall,  Belle  d'Orleans  chenies. 
From  Josiah  Richardson,  Hovey's,  fine,  and  Richardson's  LOe,  stnw- 
benies. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JULT. 
PaUlir  DEPARTMXNT. 

The  season  thus  far,  taking  it  altogether,  has  been  one  oi  die  most  ] 
ising  for  fruit  that  we  have  had  tor  some  yesis. 

The  cultivator  is  never  satisfied ;  one  year  the  season  is  too  diy ;  another 
too  wet;  one  too  early;  another  too  late;  some  of  the  winters  are  too  cold ; 
others  too  mild ;  so  that  there  is  always  a  chance  to  grumble.  The  pear 
cultivators  have  certainly  had  some  reason  to  be  discontented,  on  account 
of  the  almost  entire  loss  of  then:  crop  far  three  years.  Ample  amends!, 
however,  are  now  made  for  such  a  loss,  for  with  some  kinds  it  appears  as  if 
the  trees  had  now  on  them  at  least  three  years'  crops. 

Since  our  last  the  weather  has  been  warm  and  rather  dry,  but  a  genial 
shower  the  last  week  of  June  has  fireshened  vegetation  and  eveiythiiig 
looks  as  thrifty  and  flourishing  as  the  most  ardent  cultivates  could  wish. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  now  begin  to  color  their  fruit ;  and  if 
due  attention  has  becQ  given  to  our  remarks  last  month,  they  will  now  need 
but  little  care ;  that  little  being  the  regular  shortening  of  all  laterals,  giving 
due  quantities  of  air,  keeping  the  house  moist,  and  attention  to  insects, 
particularly  the  mealy  bug.  If  the  weather  should  continue  dry^  give  the 
border  a  good  soaking  with  water,  and  mulch  if  convenient  In  cold  houses 
the  thinning  should  now  be  completed,  and  other  care  given  as  we  hare 
just  noted  for  the  more  forward  houses.  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  now 
be  carefully  looked  after,  tieing  in  such  shoots  as  ate  wanted  for  next  year, 
and  stopping  the  laterals  two  or  three  eyes  beyond  the  fruit. 

Peaches  in  pots  will  now  begin  to  ripen  their  fruit,  particularly  such 
kinds  as  the  Early  York.  Keep  them  well  watered  until  they  are  well  col- 
ored, using  liquid  manure,  soap  suds  or  guano,  and  afterwards  withholding 
water,  only  giving  as  much  as  they  absolutely  require.  Thin  out  the  wood 
of  young  trees  intended  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Strawberry  Beds  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  should  be  nicely 
weeded,  and  the  spaces  dug  between  the  rows,  to  make  room  for  young 
runners. 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees  may  be  budded  the  last  of  the  month ;  if  diy 
weather  it  will  certainly  require  to  be  done ;  but  if  moist  perhaps  not  till 
next  month ;  all  depends  on  the  weather  and  vigor  of  the  stocks,  of  which 
the  cultivator  must  take  notice. 
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StTUMER  PEUNTire  of  both  pear  and  apple  trees  will  now  keep  the  culti- 
vator basy,  where  there  are  many  of  them.  Attend  to  the  directions  gfiven 
hi  our  previous  volumes,  and  trees  of  any  shape,  and  full  of  fruit  buds,  may 
be  obtained.  * 

Insects  will  still  need  to  be  kept  in  remembrance.  The  pear  slug  will 
be  busy  now;  the  aphis  on  apples,  and  caterpillars  of  various  kinds. 
Whale  oil  soap  is  the  stuff  for  them. 

rLOWEE  OEPARTMERT. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  winter.  The  spring  work  over,  every- 
thing  bedded  out,  and  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  filled  ^th  their 
summer  occupants,  now  is  the  time  to  look  up  the  various  plants  which  are 
to  make  gay  the  winter  months.  >Iany  kinds  of  seeds  should  be  sown  for 
this  purpose,  and  all  those  plants  whose  real  beauty  depends  upon  their 
summer  growth,  such  as  Linnros,  Euphorbias,  Cestrmns,  Lantanas,  &c., 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  progress  by  free  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure.  Discontinue  stopping  the  shoots  before  the  end  of.  the  month. 
Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  proper  sorts  for  next  winter's  use, 
and  as  a  guide  to  what  are  the  proper  soils  to  amateurs  especially,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  capital  advice  in  our  last,  (p.  277.) 

Camellias  should  be  liberally  watered  and  repeatedly  syringed  that  the 
swelling  of  the  buds  may  have  no  check.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  inarch 
and  graft;  also  to  put  in  cuttings. 

Pelakookivms  will  now  be  going  out  of  bloom,  and  may  be  headed 
down  this  month  and  a  stock  of  cuttings  put  in.  Place  the  old  plants  in  a 
half  shady  situation,  and  water  sparingly  till  they  begin  to  grow. 

Chrysanthemoms  glowing  vigorously  should  be  well  watered,  using 
liquid  manure  or  guano  occasionally.  Plunge  in  saw-dust,  tan,  or  earth, 
give  the  plants  room  and  stop  all  forward  shoots,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
month. 

CiNBEARiAS  AND  CALCEOLARIAS  should  uow  be  propagstqd  by  dividing 
the  old  roots.  Pot  in  light  rich  leafy  soil,  and  keep  in  frames  till  well  es- 
tablished.   Seedlings  should  be  encouraged  by  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Chinese  Primroses  :  remove  the  old  plants  to  a  frame  facing  the  north, 
and  shade  in  very  hot  sunny  days.  Make  a  sowing  of  seeds  now  for  a 
supply  of  young  plants  of  the  single  kinds. 

Cestrdms  will  require  a  shift  now  into  the  next  size  pots. 

Achimenes,  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras,  intended  for  fine  specimens, 
should  be  encouraged  by  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Verbenas  for  flowering  early  next  winter  should  now  be  raised  from 
cuttings  or  layers,  so  that  they  may  be  made  strong  plants  by  repeated  stop- 
pings before  October. 

Azaleas  which  have  completed  their  growth,  may  now  be  repotted  if 
they  require  it,  and  removed  to  a  shady  place  in  the  open  air. 

Ericas  and  Epacrisbs  should  be  plunged  in  sand  in  a  half  shady  place 
not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  Be  particular  about  watering  them  and  never 
let  them  suflTer. 
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To  keep  «p  a  neat  and  finwiiffd  appeaiance  io  the  flower  gaiden  and 
dbnibberf  will  leqime  strict  attention  thioagboat'tiie  month.  Weedi 
wgnag  op  with  rapidity  graai  edgings  and  lawns  soon  show  die  want  of  the 
scythe,  and  plants  going  oat  of  flower  soon  teD  their  own  story  if  tfiey  are 
neglected.  Constant  hoeing,  weeding,  and  lakiqg,  wiO  only  keep  the  hedi 
and  harden  in  fine  condition;  and  nothing  gires  a  more  fbrbidding  ispcct 
to  the  flower  garden  than  old  dead  flower  stems.  Eveiy  plant,  as  soon  a« 
it  goes  ont  of  flower,  dioold  have  the  tops  cot  d!^  onless  intended  fct  seeda. 

CAUiATioiis  dKmld  he  layered  the  last  of  the  month.  Tie  up  die  flower 
stems  of  soch  as  are  ahoot  to  hloom,  and  thin  oat  the  heds,  if  laige  qieci- 
mensare  wanted. 

PuTKS  should  be  raised  now  from  cottings  or  pipings. 

Darliai  shoald  be  well  staked,  and  as  the  plants  grow  np^  the  boshy 
ones  shoald  be  pruned  of  the  weaker  stenv.  Water  with  liqaid  manorei 
and  syringe  over  the  fidiage. 

Tours  shodld  be  taken  up  now. 

Pekbioiial  and  Bienwial  flower  seeds  may  be  sown  now. 

Parst  Seeds,  for  spring  flowering,  may  be  planted  this  month. 

Roses  shoald  be  layered  this  month ;  badding  should  also  be  done  now. 

Vacart  Pieces  in  the  flower  beds  shoald  now  be  filled  np,  from  the 
resenre  garden,  with  annnals  of  yarioos  kinds,  such  as  amannthoscsy  asters, 
balsamines,  d&c,  dbc. 

TEOETABLE  OEPAETMBIIT. 

Celeet  plants  should  now  be  put  out  in  good,  Well-emiched  groond. 
CocuMBEEs  for  pickles  may  be  planted  now. 
Spieach  shoald  be  sown  now. 
Omovi  may  be  sown  now  for  a  spring  crop. 
CauIiIplowbes  and  Beocoli  may  be  sown  now  for  a  spring  crop. 
Watee  liberally  all  vegetables  when  fine  specimens  are  wanted ;  paitic- 
nlarly  Egg  plairts. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Mineral  Manures,  and  the   Value  of  Cfuano  as 
compared  toith  Manure.     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  last  volume,  (XVI,  p.  629,)  we  discussed  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  Mineral  Theory  of  Manures,  and 
promised  to  take  up  the  subject  again  at  a  future  time.  An 
opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  an  eminent  chemist,  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells,  of  Cambridge,  which  we  think  go  to  sub- 
stantiate our  opinion  there  expressed,  induces  us  to  do  so  at 
this  time,  and  also  to  present  some  well  authenticated  facts 
relative  to  the  value  of  guano  as  compared  with  stable  manure. 

Mr.  Wells  was  intrusted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agricultiure,  Prof.  W.  W.  Mather,  with  the 
office  of  examining,  analyzing,  and  reporting  upon  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  soils  of  that  state,  particularly  those 
of  the  rich  Scioto  valley.  A  full  account  of  his  labors  is 
given  in  Silliman^s  Journal  for  July,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  : — 

The  soil  which  I  would  first  notice,  was  taken  from  the 
best  bottom-land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sun-fish  creek,  about 
one  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Scioto.  This  ground  is  occa- 
sionally overflowed,  and  has  been  cleared  and  cultivated 
about  eighteen  years  successively  in  com,  and  yields  with 
ordinary  culture  from  seventy  to  eighty  bushels  of  com  to 
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the  acre.  The  avenge  crop  has  not  sensiUy  diminuhed 
nnce  it  was  first  cleared.  The  timber-growth  originally  npon 
this  gronnd  was  honey-lociist,  black-walnat,  pawpaw,  box* 
elder,  white-ash,  elm,  mulberry  and  buckeye. 

The  color  of  this  soil,  when  dry,  was  dark  brown,  or  black, 
of  an  extiaoidinary  degree  of  fineness  Sample  examined, 
entirely  free  from  stones  or  pebbles.  The  character  of  this 
soil  for  the  absorption  and  retention  of  moisture  was  carefully 
noted,  but  as  the  results  obtained  seem  to  me  to  have  mainly 
a  comparative  value,  they  are  here  omitted. 

The  chemical  analysis  gave  as  follows : — 
Water,  hygrometric  and  combined, ....    03-636 
Waxy  and  resinous  matters  extracted  by  alcohol,  •0030 

«       "        «  "  "  "  ether,     -0026 

Total  extract, -0055 

Total  per  centage, 00-0164 

Constituents  soluble  in  pure  water : — 
Extract  of  earth,  alkaline  chlorids,  with  traces 

of  lime, -0460 

Qigamc  matter— -crenic  acid,  .  -0208 

Silica,  iron,  lime,  with  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  0652 

Total  water  extract,        ....  -1320 

Total  per  centage, 00*395 

Constituents  soluble  in  dilute  acid : — 

Iron,  alumina  with  traces  of  manganese, .  01-995 
Organic  matter  in  combination  with  the  above,  01  004 

Silica, 00*640 

Phosphoric  acid, 00*041 

Potash  and  soda, 00-100 

Lime, 01*026 

iSlagnesia, 00-236 

Total  per  centage  of  constituents  soluble  in  dilute 

acid, 6042 

Organic  matter  rendered  soluble  by  ammonia, .        .  01*840 

"          "            "            "        "   soda,         .        .  04-368 
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Organic  matter  remaining  in  combination  with  the 

insoluble  residue,  and  determined  by  ignition,     *.    04*145 

Whole  amount  of  organic  matter  found  in  the  soil,  as 
e^l^tracted  by  water,  acids  and  alkalies,  and  also 
determined  by  ignition  from  the  final  residue,       .    11-373 

Whole  amount  of  organic  matter  determined  in  an- 
other equal  j)ortion  of  the  same  soil  by  ignition,   .    10-970 

Difference, 00-403 

Insoluble  silicates  and  earthy  residue,       .         .         .    78-842 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  insoluble  residue  gave  by 
washing  and '  separation,  45  parts  siliceous  sand, 
and  55  clayey  matter. 

Total  per  centage,  of  the  whole  analysis,         .         .  98-2844 

Another  soil  examined  was  from  the  '^  Ree  Ree  Bottom," 
a  ttact  of  land  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  Scioto  River. 
It  has  been  cultivated  fifty-one  years;  forty-five  crops  of 
corn  and  two  or  three  of  wheat  have  been  taken  off  from  it ; 
it  has  also  been  a  few  years  in  grass  or  clover.  It  has  scarce- 
ly diminished  fertility,  and  now  with  the  most  grdinary  cul- 
ture yields  on  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  eighty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

The  analyffis  of  this  soil  gave : — 
Water,  hygroscopic  and  combined,  . 
Resinous  and  waxy  matters  extracted  by 

hoi  and  ether,      .... 

Constituents  soluble  in  pure  water  :-^ 
Extract  of  earth,  alkaline  chlorids,  &c. 
Organic  matter — crenic  acid,  . 
Iron,  lime  and  silica. 

Total  water  extract, 

Total  per  centage  of  the  same, 

Constituents  soluble  in  dilute  acid  : — 
Iron,  alumina  and  manganese. 
Organic  matter  combined  with  the  above 
Silica,    .         .  ■     . 
Lime, 


3-500 


alco- 

•036 

•032 
•010 
•012 

•054 
0-190 

2-760 
0^860 
0-560 
0.390 
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Magnesia, 0*280 

Phoq[)horic  acidy     .        ...         •         .         traces. 
Potash  and  soda,     .  .         .  0-161 

Total  acid  extract, 6011       • 

Organic  matter  rendered  soluble  by  ammonia,  •         .      3*140 
"  "  «  "        «  soda,  ,         .      1030 

Oj^anic  matter  remaining  in  combination  with  the 

insoluble  residue,  and  determined  by  ignition,       .      1-720 

Insoluble  silicates, 83-010 

100  parts  of  the  insoluble  residue  gave  by  washing 
and  separation  59  parts  siliceous,  and  41  parts 
clayey  matter. 

Total  amount  of  organic  matter  extracted  by  alka- 
lies and  acids, -  •         .      6-750 

Total  per  centage  of  the  whole  analysis,  .         .    97*637 

In  the  separation  of  the  organic  constituents  of  a  soil  by 
means  of  alkalies,  a  slight  loss  is  almost  unavoidable,  owing 
to  the  separation  and  solution  of  a  part  of  the  alumina  and 
other  inorganic  substances  in  combination  with  the  organic 
matter,  forming  salts. 

In  the  examination  and  analysis  of  these  soils  of  the  Scioto 
Valley,  several  points  of  interest  were  noted  by  me,  which  I 
consider  worthy  of  especial  attention.  Their  reputation  for- 
fertQity  is  extensively  known,  as  well  as  their  general  char- 
acter and  chemical  composition,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
extended  and  thorough  examination  of  a  suite  of  specimens, 
from  known  localities,  has  heretofore  been  made  by  any 
chemist. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  noticed  in 
the  examination  of  these  soils  was  the  remarkable  degree  of 
fineness  of  their  constituent  particles.  In  this  respect  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  alluvial 
deposits  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  some  of  the  soils  being 
little  else  than  impalpable  powders.  In  commencing  their 
examination,  it  was  at  once  seen,  that  a  mechanical  division 
of  these  soils  by  means  of  the  sieves  ordinarily  used  in  soil 
analyses,  would  not  afibrd  a  fair  indication  of  the  minuteness 
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of  their  particles.  I  therefore  procured  a  sieve  of  the  finest 
gauze,  the  largest  meshes  of  which  by  accurate  measurement 
did  not  exceed  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
soU  was  then  broken  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  care  being  taken 
that  only  the  dried  particles  were  crushed,  without  triturat- 
ing  any  of  the  silicates  or  earthy  matter.  One  hundred  parts 
of  six  samples  so  treated,  were  sifted  upon  the  sieve  before 
described,  and  left  the  following  small  quantities  of  coarse 
residue ;  of  this  residue,  it  should  be  stated,  that  it  was  com- 
posed in  part  of  vegetable  fibres  and  undecomposed  organic 
matter.  Of  soil  No.  1,  seven  parts  in  one  hundred  remained 
upon  the  sieve ;  of  No.  2,  one  and  six-tenths  parts ;  of  No.  3, 
a  subsoil,  from  twenty  to  thirty  parts ;  of  No.  4,  six  and  three 
tenths ;  of  No.  6,  one  and  five  tenths ;  of  No.  6,  eight  parts 
in  one  himdred. 

This  remarkable  comminution  of  the  particles  of  these 
soils,  gives  us  at  once  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  their  great  fer- 
tility. With  this  fineness  an  increased  power  is  given  to  a 
soil  for  the  absorption,  retention  and  condensation  of  moist- 
ure, carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  an  opportunity  for  the  free 
permeation  of  atmospheric  air,  a  facility  to  the  rootlets  of 
plants  for  extension,  and  a  consequently  increased  facility  for 
receiving  and  appropriating  nourishment.  Indeed,  a  soil  but 
scantily  provided  with  the  inorganic  constituents  deemed 
necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life,  but  gifted  with 
this  fineness  of  the  elementary  particles,  must  possess  great 
elements  of  fertility.  I  consider  the  existence  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  finely  divided  matter  in  a  soil,  of  almost  as  much 
consequence  so  far  as  regards  its  fertility,  as  its  chemical  con- 
stitution is.  It  must  be  also  evident,  that  a  soil  composed  in 
great  part  of  siliceous  matter  (as  many  of  the  fertile  western 
soils  are),  may,  if  the  particles  possess  sufficient  fineness,  as- 
sume to  a  considerable  extent  the  good  properties  and  charac- 
teristics of  an  aluminous  soil,  without  its  <bad  ones.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  I  would  state,  that  one  of  the  best  tobacco 
soils  upon  the  Island  of  Cuba,  some  time  since  examined  by 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  of  Boston,  was  found  to  contain  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  peroxyd  of  iron.    And  yet  this  soil,  which  we 
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might  suppose  would  be  barren,  without  the  usual  propcH*- 
tions  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  matter,  is,  on  account  of  its 
great  fineness  and  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  of  organic  and 
inorganic  constituents,  enabled  to  produce  the  best  crops  upon 
the  island. 

These  advantages  of  fineness y  it  is  evident  the  Ohio  soils 
mil  always  possess,  as  it  cannot  be  exhausted  by  any  system 
of  agriculture.  To  this  point  I  wish  to  call  especial  atten-^ 
tion,  since  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  supplying  of  these 
soils  with  the  necessary  quantities  of  organic  and  inorganic 
nutriment,  they  must  and  always  will  be  unrivalled  for  fertile 
ity.  An  examination  of  the  siliceous  insoluble  constituents 
of  these  soils,  leads  to  the  belief,  that  they  have  not  been  de* 
rived  from  the  disintegration  or  decay  of  any  underlying  or 
contiguous  rocks,  but  from  materials  brought  from  a  distance. 
The  rocks  of  Ohio  are  for  the  most  part  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  yet  in  only  one  of  the  soils  examined,  a  subsoil,  could 
the  slightest  trace  of  carbonic  acid  be  detected.  .  The  method 
adopted  for  testing,  was  by  placing  the  soil  in  a  favorable 
light  upon  a  watch-glass,  covering  with  dilute  warm  acid, 
and  noticing  carefully  for  the  appearance  of  effervescence. 
In  this  way  the  most  minute  quuitity  of  carbonic  acid  could 
not  fail  of  being  detected.  In  the  examination  of  the  soils 
of  Massachusetts  by  Pres.  Hitchcock,  the  same  remarkable 
deficiency  of  carbonates,  even  in  soils  resting  upon  carbonate 
of  lime  rocks,  was  noticed.  The  same  conclusions  have,  I 
understand,  been  arrived  at  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  soils  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Prom  these 
facts  we  believe  that  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  are 
to  a  much  greater  extent  wanting  in  arable  soils  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  This  supposition,  however,  should  perhaps 
be  confined  to  the  northern  portions  of  this  country,  which 
have  soils  resulting  mainly  from  materials  distributed  by  the 
drift  agency. 

In  the  analyses  of  these  soils,  the  separation,  and  estima^ 
tion  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  oi^anic  constituents  has 
been  made  by  means  of  alkalies.  This  ^plan  seems  to  pos- 
sess advantages  over  that  of  any  other.     A  given  portion  of 
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the  soil,  after  washing  with  water  and  dilute  acid;  is  digested 
with  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  ammonia-  The  organic 
matter  rendered  soluble  is  washed  out,  precipitated  by  an 
acid,  dried  at  260°  F.,  and  weighed.  This  determination  it 
is  considered  shows  at  once  the  present  value  of  the  organic 
portion  of  the  soil — in  other  words,  how  much  organic  mat- 
ter is  so  far  decomposed,  or  changed,  as  to  be  available  for 
the  present  crop.  The  soil  after  digesting  with  ammonia  and 
washing,  is  next  treated  with  a  stronger  alkali,  caustic  soda, 
and  the  organic  matter  rendered  soluble  by  this  agent  is  col* 
lected  and  determined  as  before.  This  estimation,  it  is  con- 
ceived, shows  the  amount  of  organic  matter  existing  in  a 
state  not  so  sufficiently  decomposed  or  changed  as  to  be  im- 
mediately available  for  the  use  or  nourishment  of  plants,  but 
in  a  state  preparatory  for  such  use,  or  nourishment,  and  which 
at  no  distant  period  will  become  available.  Thus,  if  we 
were  to  represent  the  organic  matter  rendered  soluble  by  am- 
monia as  in  the  state  of  crenic  acid,  ready  to  be  dissolved  in 
water,  or  by  the  aid  of  weak  alkalies,  we  might  consider  the 
organic  matter  rendered  soluble  by  soda,  as  in  a  state  of  apo« 
crenic  or  humic  acid,  insoluble  in  water  or  weak  alkalies. 
Lastly,  it  is  found  that  after  digesting  a  soil  even  with  strong 
alkalies,  and  after  repeated  washings  with  acids  and  water,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  organic  matter  will  remain  fixed, 
and  completely  insoluble.  This  portion  of  organic  matter, 
generally  the  largest  in  a  soil,  is  considered  to  be  in  a  state 
allied  to  charcoal,  or  more  properly  lignite,  valuable  in  many 
respects,  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  etc.,  but  taking  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  production  and  sustenance  of  the  plant.  In 
ordinary  soil  analyses,  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  in  these 
three  conditions  is  determined  as  a  whole,  and  without 
distinction,  thus  giving  the  agriculturist  no  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  this  portion  of  his  soil  is  in  a  condition  re- 
sembling a  peat  bog,  or  in  a  state  conducive  to  fertility. 

There  is  one  other  subject  connected  with  these  analyses, 
which  I  consider  of  the  highest  importance,  and  to  which  I 
would  direct  especial  attention.  Dr.  Dana  of  Lowell,  in  the 
course  of  many  years  experience,  has  collected  and  preserved 
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the  results  of  more  than  four  hnmbed  analyses  of  soils,  fiom 
the  northern  portion  of  this  country.  The  analyses  of  the 
soils  I  have  made  from  CMiio,  and  the  analysis  of  all  the  soils 
resulting  from  the  drift  agency,  do  not  differ  maieriaUjf^  so 
far  as  regards  their  inc»ganic  constituents.  That  is  to  say, 
the  soils  of  Ohio,  yielding  with  little  or  no  culture  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  are  no  better,  so 
far  as  their  mineral  composition  is  concerned,  than  many  of 
the  Massachusetts  soils  which  have  a  reputation  Ux  sterility. 
Slight  differences  it  is  true,  exist,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  might  be  supposed  from  contrasting  their  relative  products 
of  the  different  soils.  In  what  then  is  there  a  reason  for 
their  difference  in  value  to  be  found  ?  It  cannot  be  in  the 
attributes  in  which  they  agree — ^which  are  their  mineral  con- 
stituents, but  in  the  attributes  in  which  they  differ;  and 
these  are  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  soils,  and  the  fineness  of  their  elementary 
particles. 

These  conclusions,  if  of  any  value,  may  diow  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  New  England,  the  necessity  for  the  th(»rough 
breaking  and  pulverizing  of  the  earthy  particles,  and  for  the 
preservation,  preparation,  and  proper  application  of  oiganic 
manures,  the  produce  of  the  farm-yard  and  the  muck-beds. 
These  suggestions  are  not  new ;  they  are  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  ages,  and  of  the  observations  and  experiments 
of  every  practical  farmer.  The  agricultural  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  toward  mineral  manures ; — ^I  would  not  under- 
value them,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  that  the  old  notions 
respecting  thorough  tillage,  and  the  value  of  barn-yard  prod- 
ucts,— ^notions,  the  value  of  which  experience  has  taught,  and 
which  all  scientific  investigations  are  now  confirming, — may 
not  be  underrated  or  undervalued." 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Wells,  are  that  portion  of 
the  article  to  which  we  would  ask  particular  attention.  In 
our  paper  above  referred  to,  we  stated  that  Dr.  Dapa  had 
pronounced  it  a  fourth  leading  principle  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  that  '^  soils  contain  enough  of  all  the  mineral 
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ELEMENTS  TO  FORM  ANY  CROP."  This  principle  Mr.  Wells  con* 
firms ;  for  be  states  that  the  rich  prairie  soils  of  Ohio,  so 
fertile  as  to  grow  successfully  portt-five  crops  of  com,  "  do 
not  differ  materially,  so  far  as  regards  their  inorganic  con^- 
stituentSy^^  from  the  soil  of  New  England.  That  is,  the 
sterile  soils  of  Massachusetts  are  as  rich,  so  far  as  their 
mineral  composition  is  concerned,  as  the  prairies  of  the 
west ! 

Mr.  Wells,  like  all  writers  who  touch  this  subject, — ^prob* 
ably  out  of  respect  to  Liebig,  the  author  of  the  minerall 
manure  theory,— does  not  "undervalue  them."  Not  in  the 
least ;  but  his  "  conclusions,  if  of  any  value,  show  to  the 
agriculturists  of  New  England,  the  necessity  for  the  pre- 
servation, preparation,  and  proper  application,  of  organic 
manures,  the  product  of  the  farmryard  and  the  muck-beds" 
"These  suggestions,"  he  says,  "are  not  new;  they  are  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  ages,  and  of  the  observations^ 
and  experiments  of  every  practical  farmer."  Not  in  the 
least  does  Mr.  Wells  "  undervalue  "  mineral  manures ;  but 
he  does  wish  that  "the  old  notions  respecting  thorough 
tillage,  and  the  value  of  bam-^ard  products, — ^notions,  the 
value  of  which  experience  has  taught,  and  which  scientific 
investigations  are  now  confirming, — ^may  not  be  underrated  or 
undervalued."  Read  that  attentively,  advocates  of  special 
manures!  Mr.  Wells  shows  that  he  is  not  only  a  man  of 
science,  but  a  man  of  common  sense ;  for  latterly  we  have 
begun  to  think  that  the  two  are  incompatible.  If  we  had 
time  to  spare,  we  should  like  to  put  in  juxtaposition  the 
opinions  of  Professor  Mapes  and  Mr.  Wells.  The  "  old  no- 
tions," which  Mr.  Wells  speaks  of, — ^the  "  experience  of  ages," 
which  he  alludes  to, — as  well  as  the  observations  of  "  practical 
men,"  belong  to  the  antediluvians.  The  Professor  cares  no 
more  for  such  old  fogies  as  TuU  and  Young,  than  he  does 
for  such  chemists  as  Davy  and  Chaptal.  This  is  an  age  of 
progress.  To  talk  of  "old  notions"  in  agriculture  in  this 
railroad^and  telegraphic  age,  only  exposes  one  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  One  dollar  and  thirty-one  cents'^  worth  of  mineral 
manure  will  produce  more  corn  on  a  Jersey  barren,  per  acre, 
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according  to.  Ph>fes5or  Mapes,  than  the  rich  soik  of  the 
Scioto,  analyzed  by  Mr.  Wells.  Old  notions  indeed !  Why. 
a  Gennan  chemist,  a  few  years  ago,  discorered  a  prepaiatioD 
by  which  the  most  abmidant  crops  could  be  produced  merely 
by  rolling  the  seed  in  a  prepared  chemical  compound ;  ma- 
nure and  tillage  were  alike  useless. 

Seriously,  we  think  Mr.  WeUs  has  performed  a  valuable 
senrice.  With  him,  we  do  wish  that  our  farmers  would  look 
to  the  experience  of  the  past,  rather  than  the  speculations  of 
the  present.  Science  has  done,  is  doing,  and  wOl  do  much 
for  agriculture ;  but  to  throw  away  observation,  experience 
and  practice,  would  be  like  throwing  orerboard  the  compass 
to  the  mariner ;  the  latitude  and  longitude  might  be  found, 
but  how  would  be  steer  his  course  ? 

We  have  so  repeatedly  urged  the  bl)eral  use  of  Guano, 
instead  of  manure,  or  rather  in  connection  with  it,  that  so  far 
as  our  opinion  goes  it  is  uimecessary  that  we  should  offer 
another  remark  to  confirm  what  we  have  constantly  practised 
and  recommended  in  our  pages.  It  is  well,  however,  to  for- 
tify our  views  by  facts,  well  authenticated,  and  as  we  find  an 
account  of  a  series  of  experiments,  carried  on  under  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  Gardeners'  Joumalj 
we  hasten  to  give  the  same  to  our  readers.  In  most  or  all  of 
the  trials  which  have  been  made  with  guano,  by  our  farmers 
and  horticulturists,  sufficient  time  has  not  been  allowed.  If 
one  season  it  was  thought  the  guano  did  no  good,  the  next 
it  was  abandoned  ;  and  thus  no  definite  results  obtained.  In 
the  experiments  below  detailed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expe- 
riments were  successfully  tried  for  some  years,  on  the  same 
land,  and  in  one  locality, — ^the  only  means  of  arriving  at  safe 
conclusions : — 

The  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  has  for  several  years 
past  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  working  out  of 
practical  facts,  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climate  of  that  large 
county.  Knowing  the  modifying  effects  of  climate,  soil, 
and  peculiarity  of  situation,  the  council  have  year  after  year 
set  about  a  studied  and  arranged  set  of  trials,  which  tend  to 
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establish  some  one  or  other  of  the  principles  of  agricultural 
trutR.  For  this  purpose,  careful  selections  are  made  of  prac*- 
tical  and  skilful  farmers  in  various  locations  of  the  county, 
presenting  variations  of  aspect,  of  climate,  of  altitude,  and 
also  of  soil  and  geological  formation ;  and  to  these  is  given 
respectively  one  and  the  same  experiment,  to  try  one  manure 
on  one  crop ;  and  all  the  results,  brought  to  the  test  of  the 
bushel  and  the  scale,  are  registered  and  arranged  for  the 
infonnation  of  the  society's  members. 

But  more :  we  all  know  one  year's  trials,  even  in  different 
circumstances,  is  not  sufficient  to  stamp  a  fact  with  undoubted 
accuracy.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  two  and  even  three  years 
are  required.  Light  sometimes  breaks  in  in  the  first  year, 
which  a  second  either  darkens  or  improves.  The  experiments 
of  1850  were  on  the  relative  merits  of  coprolites  and  guano 
against  farm-yard  manure ;  the  experiment  committee  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  <4n  certain  cases,  turnips  may  be 
grown  more  cheaply  with  properly  selected  hand  tillage  than 
by  heavy  dressings  of  farm-yard  manure."  To  confirm,  or 
to  modify  that  opinion,  the  council  sent  out  a  set  of  manures, 
dissolved  coprolites  and  Peruvian  guano,  supplied  by  Mr.  T. 
Pearson,  of  Leeds,  and  the  experiments  were  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  To  show  the  natural  produce  of  the  land,  one  part  was 
to  have  no  manure  whatever. 

2.  Was  to  have  twelve  tons  per  acre  of  farm-yard  dung. 

3.  Was  to  have  six  tons  of  dung,  and  one  cwt.  each  of 
guano  and  dissolved  coprolites ;  and 

4.  Was  to  have  two  cwt.  of  guano  and  two  cwt.  of  the 
coprolites. 

Other  substances  might  be  tried  as  additions,  but  these 
were  to  be  the  standard  experiments.  The  names  of  the 
parties  who  tried  them  were  a  guarantee  for  their  accuracy 
and  trustworthiness.  They  were  Mr.  Chamock,  of  Holm- 
field  ;  Mr.  H.  Cholmeley,  of  Brandsley ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson, 
of  Chenel ;  Mr.  W.  Mauleverer,  of  Aincliffe ;  Mr.  Newham, 
of  Edlington;  Mr.  Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse;  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Broom  Close ;  and  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Husthwaite. 
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We  shall  not  repeat  the  valuable  tabular  results  given,  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  mass  of  agricultural  information,  but 
Bxm^y  go  through  the  gross  results  of  the  apjdicationf  as 
regards  weight  of  crop,  with  these  y<mr  experiments. 

Mr.  Cholmeley's  turnips,  grown  on  a  loamy  clay,  had  the 
heaviest  crop  on  No.  3,  the  dung  coprolite  and  guano  beating 
the  farm-yard  manure  by  some  6}  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Johnson's  experiments  were  tried  with  various  ma« 
nures,  singly;  and  his  Peruvian  guano  gave  the  greatest 
weight  of  the  class  of  substances  tried,  but  10  cubic  yards 
of  farm-yard  manure  had  previously  been  applied  to  the 
whole  land. 

Mr.  Maulevere's  heaviest  weight,  when  the  manures  were 
also  applied  singly,  was  with  the  12'  tons  of  dung,  but  only 
14  cwt.  more  than  the  dressing  with  2  cwt.  of  coprolites. 
This  soil  was  a  light  clay. 

Mr.  Newham's,  on  a  limestone  soil,  were  the  heaviest  with 
No.  3, — ^the  same  as  Mr.  Cholmeley's, — and  were  16  cwt. 
heavier  than  an  application  of  dung  alone,  v 

Mr.  Outhwaite's,  on  a  hungry  gravel,  were  the  heaviest, 
with  9|  tons  of  dung  and  2  cwt.  of  guano,  for  all  the  land 
had  been  dunged  at  this  rate,  and  exceeded  14^  tons  of  dung 
by  2  tons  9  cwt.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Scott's  were  the  heaviest  on  No.  4, —  the  guano  and 
coprolites,  and  1  ton  7  cwt.  more  them  20  tons  of  dung, — 
his  soil  was  a  strong  loam. 

Mr.  Wailes's  were  the  heaviest,  with  4  cwt.  of  guano  and 
4  cwt.  of  coprolites,  showing  an  increase  over  20  tons  of 
dung  of  2  tons  9  cwt.  per  acre  ;  the  soil  is  a  useful  loam. 

The  first  fact  which  strikes  the  observer  is  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral nile,  there  is  not  only  an  addition  to  the  crop  by  the 
addition  of  these  artificial  manures,  but  there  is,  in  some 
cases,  more  absolute  crop  produced  by  them  than  by  farm- 
yard manure  alone. 

Now,  to  bring  this  to  the  test  of  figures,  the  coprolites  at 
£5  per  ton,  and  the  guano  at  £10  per  ton,  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  2  cwt.  of  each,  £1  10s.  per  acre.  Now,  assuming  this 
to  be  equal  to  20  tons  of  dung  per  acre,  we  should  require  to 
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be  able  to  produce  the  diing  at  Is.  6d.  per  ton,'  to  cost  us  the 
same  money.  But  it  can  be  neither  produced  nor  purchased 
at  any  such  money.  In  the  whole  of  the  cases  referred  to, 
the  manure  would  be  most  valuable,  and  yet  we  find  that 
hardly  in  any  case  is  there  not  an  addition  to  the  crop,  of 
say  two  to  three  tons  of  turnips  per  acre,  by  such  increase  of 
manure.  Now,  if  a  ton  of  turnips  be  worth  10s.,  or  even 
8s.,  there  is  at  once  an  element  of  repayment ;  for,  if  a  soil 
is  in  a  condition  to  give  a  large  crop  of  turnips,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  capable  of  giving  a  large  crop  of  any  other  plant 
to  succeed. 

Mr.  Chamock, — ^whose  turnips,  however,  in  the  severe 
insect  season  of  1851,  suffered  from  the  fly,  so  as  to  render 
the  trial  unfit  for  a  test, — ogives  it  as  the  result  of  his  practical 
experience,  that  4  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  without  manure, 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  growing  turnips ;  but  the 
general  testimony  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  what  all 
farmers  find  it  the  best  and  easiest  to  do,  viz.,  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  artificial  manure  to  the  manure  which  the  farm 
will  supply,  and  so  to  spread  the  whole  manure  over  the  land, 
rather  than  put  all  the  dung  in  one  place,  and  the  rest  to  be 
manured  with  artificials  alone.     . 

After  such  a  statement  we  think  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  of  the  value  of  guano,  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents^ 
worth  being  equal  in  England  to  twenty  tons  of  manure. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  manure  must  cost  only  one  shilr 
ling  and  sixpence  per  ton,  to  be  worth  as  much  as  guano. 
Now  as  three  tons  of  manure  are  about  equal  to  one  cord, 
and  as  it  costs  with  us  at  least  four  dollars  per  cord,  it  follows 
Jthat  in  manuring  one  single  acre  of  land  with  three  hundred 
pounds  of  guano,  costing  $7  50,  the  round  sum  of  sixteen 
dollars  is  saved ;  showing  that  guano  at  $2  50  per  hundred  is 
as  cheap  as  manure  at  87^  cents  a  cord,  not  the  cost  of  haul* 
ing  it  on  to  the  land. 

If,  after  such  evidence  as  this,  farmers  will  continue  to  buy 
.  ashes  at  eight  cents  a  bushel,  or  manure  at  three  to  six  dol- 
lars a  cord,  including  carting,  and  use  them  alone,  then  let 
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them  do  to,  but  thej  dioidd  not  nw|iaiii  tint  Adr  cnqp 
CMts  more  than  it  cooms  to.  To  orefasdsts  and  fruit  giov- 
en  this  iiiforaKrtioB  is  of  the  greateit  Talne,  i 
thej  wiD  not  lei  it  paa 


Akt.  IL  Notice  of  a  Visit  to  the  Syracuse  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  tf"  Co.  B7  6.  BAmcr 
McbrrosH* 

Hatuvo  a  few  kisme  boon  sSl  my  disposal,  I  lecentlj  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Syiaease  Noiseries,  Mesan^  Thoqi,  Smith, 
Hanchett  d^  Co.,  proprietois.  These  Durseries  are  situated 
on  West  Genesee  Street,  and  are  one  mile  from  the  Syracuse 
Railway  Depot.  On  entering  the  grounds  a  person  is  imr 
pressed  with  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  the  Ornamental 
Deportment.  On  yoor  left  is  a  large  b<Hder  planted  with 
every  kind  of  roses  worthy  of  cnltivati<m;  they  are  in  a  fine 
condition,  but  amongst  the  many  really  beantifol  roses  stands 
preeminent  their  new  seedling  rose  Augusta;  but  no  descrip- 
tion of  mine  can  do  justice  to  this  rose.  It  is  a  double 
yellow  Noisette.  The  foliage  of  the  largest  size,  deep  green 
on  the  surface,  underneath  of  a  beautiful  red,  margined  with 
a  deep  purple  stripe.  It  flowers  in  clusters ;  the  clusters  con- 
sist of  from  three,  to  five,  seven,  nine  or  eleven  perfectly 
formed  flowers.  The  flowers  are  very  laj^e,  very  double, 
and  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  most  delicious  fragrance. 
It  flowers  from  spring  to  fall.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  of 
the  most  robust  kind,  sending  up  shoots  quite  astonishing. 
Altogether  this  rose  will  create  "a perfect  furor'*'*  amongst 
rose  amateurs. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  several  beds  and  borders 
planted  with  petunias,  verbenas,  geraniums,  carnations,  dah- 
lias, &;c.  The  beds  of  petunias  are  planted  with  the  best 
kinds,  and  are  very  showy ;  but  the  verbenas  are  a  perfect 
blaze  of  beauty,  and  comprise  every  new  and  old  kind  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  a  garden ;  and  in  justice  to  the  seedlings 
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of  Messrs.  Hovey  So  Co.,  I  must  say  that  they  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  kind.  The  carnsttions  are  also  it}  full 
bloom,  Sind  they  have  a  beautiful  collection,  amongst  which 
is  a  new  seedling,  which  I  consider  the  best  of  any,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Altogether  the  show 
of  flowers  is  as  fine  as  ever  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see 
in  any  place. 

The  greenhouse  is  a  fine  span-roofed  building,  117  by  26 
feet ;  but  such  is  the  demand  for  plants,  that  they  have  none  ' 
of  those  long  naked  specimens  of  plants  so  common  in  many 
establishments.  Want  of  space  compels  me  to  pass  over  the 
many  rare  and  beautiful  plants  they  possess.  Their  stock  of 
fuchsias,  camellias,  chrysanthemums,  &c.,  is  extensive  and 
select.  Their  propagating  house  is  also  span-roofed,  and  is 
50  by  17  feet.  The  extent  of  the  nursery  here  is  10  acres, 
and  is  planted  with  evergreen  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  The  cherry  trees  are  the  finest  for 
their  age,  I  believe,  in  the  Union;  they  are  now  in  the 
second  season  of  their  growth  from  the  bud,  from  8  to  9  feet 
in  height,  having  grown  6  feet  the  first  season.  The  pear 
trees  of  the  same  age  are  now  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height. 
There  is  also  some  fine  dwarf  pears  which  have  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit  on.  The  apples  and  other  trees  are  in  fine  condition 
also.  The  whole  of  this,  the  Home  Department,  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Fahnestock,  who  is  well  known  for 
his  business  tact,  and  he  spares  neither  time  nor  trouble  in 
showing  every  visitor  everything  wprth  seeing,  and  from  his 
agreeable  manner  and  gallantry,  is  a  special  favorite  with  the 
ladies  of  Syracuse. 

Their  other  nurseries  contain  about  130  acres,  planted  with 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees ;  they  chiefly  consist  of  apples,  pears, 
and  cherries ;  they  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  making 
fine  growth,  although  the  season  is  so  dry.  The  ground  is 
constantly  stirred,  weeds  being  here  the  exception  instead  of 
the  rule.  The  whole  of  the  department  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Smith,  and  certainly  is  a  credit  to  him.  As 
I  fear  I  would  be  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time,  I  must 
close  my  remarks. 

Syracuse,  July,  1852. 
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Ifccfl  Ittt  Men  wrnen  oo  tke  ciribBe  4if  Ae  fie.  in 
Eogbiid  il  if  M  iiMtii]wmi*iie  6ml  <m  die  tiUa  oT  die 
weaiihr.  and  il  b  faixd  to  a  ricat  exieat :  a  fie  hooK  bems 
Id  cxtcosre  odi^cs  nf  finciog  liimgi  as  a  pyjcJi 


We  hare  abeadf  giren  our  leadea  aereial  articles  «m  die 
grovdi  of  die  fig  io  oar  pieTioas  TofanKs,  and  we  mnr  add 
aoodier  froni  die  Jmmrmal  of  die  HortkulUirai  Society,  of 
1851.  The  fig  ii  jeailf  becomkig  moie  cnhiYated  in  our 
own  gaidens,  and  Jimieuis  are  seeking  ftr  infonnation  upon 
its  tieatment*  ThorongUy  rqiened,  the  fig  is  a  ddicioos 
firoit,  and  we  hare  no  doubt  in  a  few  yean  it  wiQ  be  gen- 
etaJly  grown  in  all  eoUectioos  where  there  are  grqieries  for 
dieir  protection* 

It  IS  well  known  diat  the  fig  is  a  most  rapid  growing  tree, 
throwing  np  strong  suckers,  idiich  prodnce  frait  the  same 
year.  Bot  notwithstanding  this,  most  writers  recommend  a 
good  rich  soil  for  their  growth.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
the  following  article  the  soil  is  considered  as  of  litde  conse* 
qoence,  and  that  the  ^' least  imaginable  quantity  of  earth 
upon  a  well  drained  hillock  of  brickbats  and  old  mortar 
rubbish ''  is  ample.  We  have  found  this  to  be  true  in  our 
own  experience.  We  have  a  tree  of  the  Black  St  Michael, 
which  was  planted'  in  an  old  greenhouse,  next  to  the  back 
wall,  upon  a  mere  hillock  of  common  soil,  and  this  tree  con- 
stantly requires  lopping  to  prevent  the  branches  from  ex- 
tending out  the  top  of  the  house,  which  is  fifteen  feet  high. 
It  always  bears  a  full  crop : — 

Those  persons  who  have  only  tasted  this  fruit  when  ri*- 
pened  on  the  open  wall  in  the  generally  sunless  climate  of 
this  country,  have  but  little  idea  of  its  excellence  when 
perfected  under  brighter  skies  and  more  genial  solar  influ- 
ence, or  assisted  by  glass  and  fire-heat.     In  addition  to  the 
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certainty  of  getting  them  well  ripened  under  glass,  there,  is 
the  further  advantage  of  securing  two  crops  in  the  year  of 
rich  jeHy-like  fruit ;  while  those  on  the  external  walls  fre- 
quently (in  dull  seasons)  do  not  ripen  well,  and  are  mawkish 
and  insipid.  Strange  as  it  appears,  the  fig  is  less  cultivated 
in  England  than  it  deserves  to  be,  even  in  our  largest  estab- 
lishments. The  writer  would  invite  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men to  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  glass  to  this  fruit,  which  he  assures  them  will  gratefully 
repay  any  extra  care  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  having  succeeded 
in  its  management,  he  begs  with  deference  to  lay  before  the 
society  a  few  hints  derived  from  his  own  practice  and  ob* 
servation. 

Three  years  ago  there  existed  upon  a  south  wall  at  this^ 
place  a  large  fig  tree,  of  the  brown  Ischia  kind,  over  which 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  build  a  house,  which  should  alsa 
be  used  for  the  culture  of  figs  in  pots,  conjointly  with  that 
of  the  tree  upon  the  back  wall :  the  house  placed  over  ft 
being  48  feet  long  by  13  feet  in  width,  and  the  fig  tree  at 
the  present  time  not  only  covering  that  space  to  a  height  of 
13^  feet,  but  extending  across  the  ends  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  the  house  was  erected,  it  became  necessary  to^ 
consider  what  would  be  the  course  of  treatment  best  suited 
to  further  the  end  in  view,  viz. :  by  artificially  lengthening- 
the  period  of  summer  to  enable  it  to  ripen  the  figs  produced  ^ 
by  the  second  flow  of  the  sap,  which  figs  do  hot  ripen  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country,  and  which  Mr.  Wickham,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  some  years  ago,  aptly  denomi- 
nated aa  "  sterilizing  incumbrances.^^ 

The  tree  was  trained  in  the  fan-shaped  manner,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  on  re-training  it  to  remove  many  old  and 
sterile  branches  to  make  room  for  younger  bearing  woodj 
this,  with  the  facilities  afforded  for  root  extension  by  the 
border  inside  the  house  not  being  dug  as  l^efore,  induced  a 
state  of  luxuriance  incompatible  with  productiveness ;  and  it 
•  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  not  to  have  been  so 
fruitful  as  it  might  have  been,  in  other  words,  it  had  not  yet 
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V^.*i  t  ^«  -Oiia  v;--z  ruuui  ::iit  rT*ict  :^  jasesseoDK^  *. 
itF*Xft  iSjifi  itXA  v,»iitr»?j&.     li  ^fci'T^fJtta^r  line  aecr  \ 

X4|:  v^  y.'XJA  fX  Vot  j.n:i^  ibi>:ci  mac  mmawei:  ^ 

aif/r,tt  j;  i^j^t  ':^^ca;:>^  :V-.ci  :^jt  see,  :':c  ei*  jac^mt  rf ; 

tt^M  ^^or^e^.aE.  t/>  :r/s  STr^l,.r.:g  aad  be 
^jr#  Cr>t  IJt  <»f  Febrasy,  1«L  the  foe 
hntuA  ^xttf/k'^^xtr  ma^taiDed  at  a  luzhi 
m  ^^  m^d  iKtsci^.  and  5fp  wbeo  the  extenni 
Uii^  WM  !/>w.  The  KoaJ  compaM  to  which  roots  were  c«n- 
fi/«^  Yat  kept  veil  STippt^ed  with  tefHd  water,  and  the  ligs 
$iMm  iiiOWiid  tfaemsr;ires  abimdafitl^  00  the  ends  of  the  pre- 
ri/Ais  year's  shoots.  During  the  day  the  temperatme  was  al- 
low';^! Up  rise  from  10  to  20  degrees  higher  than  at  night,  and 
in  dull  weattier  mfjnre  fire  was  used  daring  the  period  of  hght 
t^ian  in  that  of  darkness.  Copioos  syringings  were  given  in 
this  iitate ;  but  when  the  fruit  became  of  the  size  of  wahmts 
(as  tJu;y  are  used  for  pickling;  it  was  discontinoed,  being 
found  injurious  to  its  skin  from  and  after  that  age,  taming 
them  blar;k  and  causing  them  to  rot.  As  soon  as  the  youi^ 
growths  had  extended  to  thcee  or  four  joints  they  were  stop- 
ped, and  soon  showed  embryo  fruits  at  the  axils  of  every 
leaf;  tlicse  have  formed  the  principal  crop,  but  by  the  time 
the  first  crop  was  over,  the  shoots  which  were  first  stopped 
began  to  rii^cn  the  second  crop,  and  thus  we  have  had  a  con- 
stant sujjply  of  fine  fruit  up  to  the  time  of  gathering  the  first 
out-of-door  ones ;  and  the  tree  now  presents  an  abundance  of 
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short-jointed  well-ripened  shoots,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
the  first  crop  for  next  year  will  be  produced. 

In  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  I  have  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1st.  That  the  recommendations  of  old  authors  with  regard 
to  making  borders  for  this  tree  are  unnecessary,  as  the  largest 
trees  are  capable  of  growing  in  the  least  imaginable  quantity 
of  earth  upon  a  well-drained  hillock  of  brickbats  and  old 
mortar  rubbish,  or  on  natural  rocks. 

2ndly.  That  although  generally  considered  a  gross  feeder, 
soft  pond-water  in  copious  supply  during  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit  seems  to  contain  enough  of  nutritive  matter  for  its  de- 
mands, as  trees  treated  to  the  often  recommended  and  potent 
liquid  manure  have  not  produced  figs  equal  in  size  to  those  I 
am  speaking  of.  But  be  it  remembered  that  I  speak  not  of 
cold  spring-water  from  a  pump,  but  of  that  from  a  stagnant 
pond,  softened  and  chilled  by  exposure,  and  presenting  an  al- 
most gelatinous  appearance  from  the  multitude  of  animal- 
cuke  with  which  it  is  teeming. 

3rdly.  One  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  cultivation  of 
figs  which  I  have  at  last  triumphed  over.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  foliage  is  much  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider 
(Arums  telurius),  and  S3rringing  sharply  to  keep  this  pest  in 
subjection  is  necessary ;  but  after  the  fruit  has  advanced  to 
its  last  stage  of  swelling,  drjrness  is  indispensable  to  its  per- 
fection :  bright  solar  light  and  an  arid  atmosphere  are  the 
conditions  essential  to  produce  well-ripened  figs,  and  the  red 
spider  must  be  kept  down  by  applying  sulphur  to  the  flues, 
or  any  surface  upon  which  the  sun  can  shine  and  cause  its 
fumes  to  be  exhaled.  So  tender  is  the  skin,  and  such  is  the 
disposition  of  ripe  figs  to  mouldiness,  that  every  vestige  of 
moisture  must  be  avoided  during  the  ripening  period;  al- 
though the  root-watering  must  not  cease,  it  should  only  be 
done  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  dampness  arising  from 
it  is  soon  dispelled  by  the  admission  of  air. 

4thly.  There  is  no  fruit  more  benefited  than  this  by  full 
exposure  to  light.  To  insure  this  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
strip  oflf  the  leaves  to  some  extent,  as  I  have  seen  practised, 
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but  rather  in  praning  to  preserve  only  that  amoant  of  foliage 
which  can  perform  its  allotted  fimctions  pvoperly.  Those 
who  would  secure  the  haj^y  medium  between  luxuriance 
and  languor  must  have  the  roots  under  centred. 

Sthly.  The  finest  figs,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  them, 
are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  longest  branches :  to 
increase  the  amount  of  such  space  is  most  desirable.  The 
fig-tree  in  question,  after  reaching  the  top  of  the  house,  is  in- 
curved under  the  top  light  about  eighteen  inches :  this  gives 
great  facility  for  getting  well  colored  fruit  without  shading 
the  tree.  I  was  led  to  adopt  this  plan  firom  seeing  the  fine 
productive  state  of  the  figs  trained  under  the  roof  of  a  house 
at  Lord  Ashburton's  seat,  The  Grange. 

6thly.  One  word  on  figs  in  pots.  I  have  found  the  best 
kinds  for  this  purpose  to  be  the  Yiolette,  White  Marseilles, 
Black  Marseilles,  and  Lee's  Perpetual. 

After  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  in  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  fruit  them,  they  should  annually  have  a  portion  of 
their  roots  pared  away,  and  be  repotted  in  good  loam,  lime- 
rubbish,  and  dung.  They  should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom  of  heat  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  constantly  pinched  to  make  them  bushy  and  full 
of  short  spurs.  It  is  disadvantageous  to  place  them  under 
the  shade  of  vines,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in 
fig  culture,  that  they  cannot  have  too  much  sun  in  the  British 
Isles. 

The  fig-tree  in  question  ripened  its  first  fruit  on  the  26th 
of  April,  from  which  period  it  has  gone  on  bearing  tiU  the 
present  time,  August  26,  and  it  has  now  many  dozens  to  ripen^ 
which  assisted  by  fire-heat,  will  continue  till  November. 

August  2&th,  1861. 


Akt.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Vari^ies 
of  Cherries.     By  the  EnrroiL 

We  have  taken  especial  pains  to  make  a  complete  collec- 
iion  of  cherries,  and  have  upwards  of  seventy  varieties ;  and 
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of  more  than  two  thirds  of  them,  the  trees  have  arrived  at  a 
bearing  age.  But  the  birds  have  become  so  numerous  and 
destructive,  that  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  procure  a  single 
jfruit  of  many  of  the  kinds.  This  year  we  intended  to*  net 
over  many  of  our  trees,  but  unfortunately  the  severe  winter 
sadly  damaged  the  flower  buds,  and  on  many  of  them  not  a 
single  fruit  appeared ;  such  as  have  borne,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Morello  class,  have  had  such  a  scattering  crop,  that  it 
would  hardly  pay  for  the  labor  of  netting  them  up.  We  are 
consequently  unable  to  add  but  a  few  drawings  to  our  port" 
folio,  until  the  return  of  another  season. 

We  now  continue  our  descriptions  from  our  last  volume, 
(XTII,  p.  73,)  and  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  drawing  of 
one  of  M.  Esperin's  new  sorts,  the  Bigarreau  d'Esperin,  a 
large  handsome  and  excellent  fruit,  and  a  fine  acquisition  to 
every  garden.  Indeed  it  is  the  only  cherry  received  from 
foreign  cultivators  the  last  few  years  that  is  really  worth  pre- 
serving. 

16.     Bigarreau  d'Esperin. 

This  fine  cherry,  (Jig.  24,^  is  one  of  the  seedlings  said  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  late  M.  Esperin,  of  Belgium.     It 

has  now  borne  in  our  collection 
for  two  years,  but  we  were  not 
aware  of  its  excellent  merits  till 
this  season.  It  is  a  cherry  of  the 
largest  size,  of  a  clear  transparent 
skin,  and  of  a  superior  quality, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  May  Duke :  having 
the  brisk  sub-acid  flavor  of  that 
old  variety.  The  tree  has  a  com- 
pact, rather  spreading  habit,  is  of 
moderate  growth,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

Size,  large,  about  one  and  an 
eighth   inches  broad,  and   seven 
Fig.u.  Bigarreau d'Eiperin Cherry,  eighths  of  an  iuch  deep;  Form^ 

roundish  heart-shaped,  depressed  at  both  ends,  slightly  flatr 


Ace.  to  HorL  Soc  Catabgut, 
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tened  on  the  sides,  with  a  distinct  suture  entirely  round ; 
Skirif  thin,  transparent,  clear  soft  amber  in  the  shade,  finely 
and  most  beautifully  mottled  with  pale  red  in  the  sun ;  Stem, 
long,  about  two  inches  in  length,  dender,  and  inserted  in  a 
laj^e,  rather  deep  cavity ;  Flesh,  pale  amber,  tender,  yery 
juicy,  vinous,  brisk  and  excellent;  Stem,  medium  size, 
roundish  oval,  separating  very  freely  from  the  flesh.  Ripe 
from  the  beginning  to  middle  of  July. 

17.     BiGABREAu  couLEUR  DE  Chair.     Hort   TratiSiictions, 
Vol.  VIII,  p-  269. 
Flesh  colored  Bigarreau. 
Groe  Bigarreau  Coulear  de  Chair,  >  Moia^He 
Gros  Bigarreau  Blanc,  S 

Large  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau.    Manning  in  Mag.  of  HorL,yoLVUl» 
Bigarreau  k  gros  fruit  blanc. 
Bigarreau  de  Rocmont, 
CcBur  de  Pigeon, 
Bigarreau  Belle  de  Rocmont, 
Guigne  gros  blanche,  (of  some,) 
Bigarreau  Common,  (of  some,) 
Belle  Audigeoise,  of  the  French  collections. 

This  fine  cherry,  (Jig.  25,^  is  not  very 
common,  though  deserving  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Manning  was  the  first,  we  believe, 
to  disseminate  it  extensively  here  as  the  Large 
Heart-shaped  Bigarreau,  under  which  name 
he  described  it  in  his  list  of  forty-four  varie- 
ties which  he  fruited  in  his  collection,  (Vol. 
XVIII,  p.  281.) 

This  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  va- 
rieties. In  form  it  is  peculiar,  being  of  an 
oblong  heart  shape,  tapering  very  much  to  the 
point.  The  tree  forms  a  good  pyramid,  with 
rather  pendulous  branches,  similar  to  they 
Elton,  but  with  smaller  leaves.  It  is  also  a\ 
good  bearer  and  hangs  well  upon  the  tree. 

Size,  large,  about  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch  long  and  seven  eighths  of  an  inch 
broad ;     Form,  oblong  heart-shaped,   broad  c^aa-  de  ^Wr7 
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Ace.  to  Hort.  Soc.  Caialogu€j  18412. 


at  the  base,  suddenly  tapering  to  the  point,  which  is  small, 
compressed  a  little  on  the  sides,  with  a  distinct  suture  half 
round ;  Skin,  pale  waxy  white  in  the  shade,  marbled  with 
pale  and  rather  dark  red  in  the  sun ;  Stem,  long,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  rather  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  rather  deep 
broad  cavity ;  Fleshy  amber  colored,  half  tender,  very  juicy, 
rich,  high  flavored  and  delicious  ;  Stone,  medium  size,  ovate^ 
narrowing  much  to  the  point.     Ripe  the  beginning  of  July. 

18.     Black  Tartarian.     Hort.  Soc.  Catalogve, 

Tartarian,  ' 

FnMser's  Black, 

Fraser's  Tartarian, 

Eraser's  Black  Tartarian, 

Frasei'a  Black  Heart, 

Ronald's  Black  Heart, 

Ronald's  Heart, 

Ronald's  Large  Black  Heart, 

Circassian, 

Black  Circassian, 

Superb  Circassian, 

Black  Russian, 

A  cherry  so  popular  as  this  old  variety,  (Jig.  26,)  it  would 
appear  almost  superfluous  to  describe.  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  is  a  familiar 
cherry  to  the  old  pomologist  j  to  others, 
and  especially  amateur  fruit  cultivators, 
the  Black  Tartarian  is  still  imperfectly 
known,  and  it  is  for  their  information 
that  we  give  a  full  account  of  it. 

Many  new  cherries  have  recently  been 
added  to  our  collections,  yet  it  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them 
is  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  Tartarian. 
At  any  rate  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  we 
have,  and  though  it  may  have'  some 
Fig.  26.  Black  Tartarian  equals,  rare  indeed  are  those  which  sur- 
^^'"^-  pass  it. 

The  Black  Taitarian  was  first  introduced  to  England  in 
1792,  by  Mr.  Turner,  who  brought  the  trees  from  St.  Peters- 
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bturgh.  Mr.  Ronald's  nurseryman,  of  Brentford,  London, 
imported  it  from  Circassia,  in  1794 ;  it  is  also  stated  that  it 
originally  came  from  Spain.  It  was  soon  after  introduced 
into  our  gardens,  and  for  upwards  of  forty  years  has  been 
found  in  choice  collections  of  this  fruit. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  of  an  erect,  regular,  pyra* 
midal  and  handsome  habit,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Size^  large,  about  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  an 
inch  broad ;  Form^  obtuse  heart-shaped,  broad  at  the  base,  nar- 
rowing much  on  the  sides  to  the  point,  which  is  small ;  surface 
uneven,  with  a  distinct  suture  running  half  round;  iSfctn, 
very  dark  red,  becoming  of  a  deep  glossy  black  )vhen  fully 
ripe ,-  Stem^  medium  length,  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  stout,  and  rather  deeply  inserted  in  a  small,  deep  cavity; 
Flesh,  dark  purplish  red,  half  tender,  very  juicy,  rich,  sweet, 
high  flavored  and  delicious ;  Stone,  medium  size,  roundish 
ovate.     Ripe  the  last  of  June  and  beginning  of  July. 


Abt.  V.     Descriptions  of  Twenty-six  New  Varieties  of  Her- 
baceous PcBonies.     By  the  Editor. 

In  one  of  our  early  vdlumes  of  the  Magazine  (III,  p^  283) 
we  gave  a  full  description  of  all  the  herbaceous  paeonies  then 
cultivated,  with  remarks  on  their  propagation,  growth,  &c- 
Since  then,  now  fifteen  years,  a  great  number  of  new  kinds 
have  been  raised  by  the  French  and  Belgian  amateurs  and 
florists,  and  many  of  those  which  we  described,  being  single, 
have  been  discarded  altogether,  and  their  places  filled  with 
the  newer  and  far  more  beautiful  seedlings. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  English  cultivators  have 
not  given  more  attention  to  the  paeony.  We  believe  that  of 
the  new  sorts  which  have  been  brought  to  notice,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  have  been  raised  in  England.  The  French 
began  the  production  of  seedlings,  and  M.  Modeste  sent  the 
late  Mr.  Loudon  several  of  his  varieties,  which  were  noticed 
in  the  Gardeners*  Magazine ;  but  they  seem  to  have  attract- 
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ed  little  or  no  attention ;  for  the  English  catalogues;  up  to 
the  present  time,  do  not  contain  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
new  and  fine  sorts,  while  the  French  and  Belgian  cultivators 
enumerate  upwards  of  fifty. 

No  plant  makes  a  more  splendid  display  in  the  garden  than 
the  pseony,  particularly  the  large  double  and  showy  sorts. 
Humei,  Pottsfi,  Whitleji,  fragrans,  &c.,  are  well  known,  and 
are  among  the  finest  hardy  plants.  But  many  of  the  new 
•seedlings  far  excel  these  in  beauty;  and  some  of  them  bloom- 
ins  earlier,  and  others  later,  keep  up  the  display  for  a  long 
time. 

To  bloom  the  pssony  in  perfection,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
plants  should  be  strong  and  well  established ;  but  as  many  of 
the  new  ones  have  only  been  introduced  at  a  high  price,  and 
consequently  rather  small  plants,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
see  our  collection  in  fine  condition  until  the  present  year: 
and  with  the  hope  that  they  may  become  better  known,  and 
soon  find  their  way  into  every  garden,  we  add  brief  descrip- 
tions of  twenty-six  varieties. 

Some  very  fine  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  our  own 
amateur^.  Messrs.  Cabot  and  Putnam,  of  Salem,  and  Mr.  J. 
Richardson,  of  Dorchester,  have  each  raised  quite  a  number 
of  plants,  and  among  them  a  few  very  superb  kinds ;  they 
have  not,  however,  we  believe,  been  increased  sufficiently  to 
find  their  way  into  the  trade.  In  a  few  years,  no  doubt  we 
shall  find  the  production  of  seedlings  as  common  with  our 
amateurs  as  the  growth  of  seedling  camellias  or  azaleas.  If 
accompanied  with  the  same  success,  there  will  be  little  need 
of  importing  the  productions  of  our  transatlantic  friends. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  such  as  have  bloomed  freely. 
Those  designated  as  large,  double  and  fuU,  are  similar  in 
appearance  to  Whitleji  and  Humet ;  the  others  have  generally 
an  outer  row  of  large  petals,  and  the  centre  is  filled  with  larger 
or  smaller  narrow  ones,  which  give  them  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  anemone.  TJaey  are  all  beautiful,  but  the 
full  dotfble  flowers  make  the  greatest  display : — 

1.  Anemonaflo^ra  a'lba.— Outer  petals,  very  large,  of  a  fine 
white ;  centre  ones,  narrow,  of  a  creamy  yellow ;  stigma,  rose. 
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2.  Akemor.eixo^ba  striaVta. — Oater  petals,  very  large,  n>^ 
violet;  centre  ones,  small,  rose  and  salmon;  those  in  the 
middle,  elevated,  forming  a  compact  tuft  at  the  sommit. 

3.  BicoLOR. — Outer  petals,  medium  size,  yellowish  white ; 
centre  ones,  narrow,  little  fimbriated ;  stigma,  carmine. 

4.  BuTcui. — Outer  petals,  medium  size ;  those  of  the  cen- 
tre regularly  arranged,  forming  a  globular  flower,  very  full ; 
color,  a  beautiful  rose,  with  a  few  of  the  centre  petals  shaded 
with  salmon.     A  most  superb  variety. 

5.  DucHEssE  DE  Nemours. — Outcr  petals,  large,  of  a  clear 
violet ;  centre  ones,  narrow,  lilac,  fringed. 

6.  Edulis  alba. — Outer  petals,  pale  blush;  centre  ones, 
white,  shaded  with  purple.  Flowers,  large  and  full,  like  the 
old  edulis,  (or  fragrans.) 

7.  Edulis  superba.— Outer  petals,  large ;  centre  ones,  nu- 
merous, forming  a  globular  flower;  color,  beautiful  rose, 
lightly  shaded  with  violet,  and  intermixed  with  whitish  lines. 
A  superb  variety. 

8.  Elegaks. — Outer  petals,  large,  blush  white;  those  of 
the  centre,  yellowish,  intermixed  with  some  long  narrow 
ones ;  stigma,  carmine. 

9.  Fe'stiva. — ^Flowers,  very  large,  of  a  pure  white,  with 
the  centre  petals  tipped  with  carmine ;  form,  exquisite,  per- 
fectly globular,  and  full  to  the  centre.  This  is  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  pesonies,  the  slight  touches  of  crimson, 
at  the  summit  of  the  centre  petals,  having  an  admirable  effect 
on  the  pure  white  ground. 

10.  FoRMO^sA. — ^Flowers,  large,  full,  globular,  of  a  yellow- 
ish white ;  stigma,  bright  rose.     A  fine  variety. 

11.  GRAin>iFLo^RA  ca'rnea  PLEVNA. — ^Flowcrs,  vcry  large, 
full,  globular ;   petals,  large,  blush  white.     A  superb  variety. 

12.  Grakdiflo^ra  ni'vea  pleVa. — Flowers,  very  large, 
double  and  full,  pure  white ;  often  several  of  the  petals  in 
the  centre  are  edged  with  carmine.  This  is  another  splendid 
variety.  • 

13.  Hericartia^na. — Outer  petals,  large,  of  a  beautiful 
violet  rose;  those  of  the  centre,  nanower,  of  a  rose  and 
salmon  color  mixed. 
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14.  HuMEA  A^LBA. — ^Plowcrs,  large,  double,  full,  and  globu- 
lar, of  a  fine  white,  without  stigmas.     A  splendid  variety. 

16.  Ladt  Dartmouth. — ^Flowers,  large,  double  and  full, 
pure  white,  sometimes  stained  with  purple;  petals  of  the 
centre  intermingled  with  some  long  narrow  ones;  stigma, 
purple.     A  superb  variety. 

16.  LiLACiNA  suPE^RBA*. — ^Outer  petals,  large  ;  those  of  the 
centre,  narrow  and  long ;  color,  uniform  lilac. 

17.  LuTEA  vARiEGATA. — ^Plowcrs,  mcdium  size;  outer 
petals,  pale  blush ;  centre  ones,  yellowish. 

18.  Papaveriflo^ra. — ^Flowers,  large,  full  and  double ;  col- 
Wf  white,  slightly  marked  with  yellow ;  petals  in  the  centre 
bordered  with  carmine  at  their  summit.     A  splendid  variety. 

19.  Plenissima  rosea  supe^rba. — Flowers,  large,  double 
and  full ;  the  petals  regularly  arranged,  of  a  beautiful  rose, 
intermixed  with  salmon.     A  superb  variety. 

20.  Prolifera  tricolor. — Outer  petals,  clear  flesh  color ; 
those  of  centre,  yellowish  white;  stigma,  purple;  occa- 
sionally the  petals  in  the  centre  are  elongated,  and  form  a 
handsome  tuft.  This  is  a  beautiful  variety  on  account  of  its 
deep  yellow  shade.     It  is  not  very  large  nor  full  double. 

21.  ftuEEN  Victoria. — Outer  petals,  large,  white,  slightly 
shaded  with  rose ;  those  of  the  centre,  narrow,  yellowish, 
and  fringed  ;  stigma,  purple. 

22.  Reine  des  Francais. — ^Flowers,  very  large,  double  and 
full ;  outer  petals,  rose ;  those  of  the  centre,  shaded  with 
rose,  and  yellowish  in  the  middle.     A  beautiful  variety. 

23.  SuLPHUREA. — Flowers,  large,  double  and  full,  yel- 
lowish white.     A  superb  variety. 

24.  Triumphans. — Outer  petals,  of  a  lilac  rose ;  those  of 
the  centre,  intermixed  with  long  narrow  ones,  nearly  white. 

26.  Triomphe  du  Nord. — ^Flowers,  very  large,  full  and 
double,  of  a  rosy  violet ;  some  of  the  narrow  petals  in  the 
centre,  lilac.     A  superb  variety. 

26.  VicTOiRE  Modeste. — Flowers,  large,  double  and  full ; 
'Outer  petals,  of  a  beautiful  rosy  violet;  those  in  the  centre, 
having  each  a  large  salmon  line  running  through  them. 

Many  others  will  flower  another  season,  when  we  shall 
endeavor  to  add  them  to  this  list. 
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Akt.  TL  FbrietiliMral  and  Bataniad  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants f  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  wiik 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  tOj  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican Collections. 

AuuuiA^KDA  ScH</mi  jjm  gkakbiflo^ka. — These  two  su- 
perb species  hare  recently  flowered  in  our  ricmity,  tlie 
fonner  in  onr  collection,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  J.  P.  Cosh-. 
ingy  Esq.,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  was  recently.exhibited 
at  one  of  the  shows  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticoltnral 
Society,  by  Mr.  Schimmin,  the  gardener.  It  hasreryla^pe; 
yellow,  trampet-diaped  flowers,  which  appear  in  huge  clos- 
ten.  A.  Schottn  is  similar  to  the  grandiflora,  bat  the  yellow 
is  a  little  deeper^  and  the  diape  of  the  flower  slightly  varied. 
Both  are  among  the  most  beantifiil  climbing  plants  for  the 
sunmier  greenhouse,  their  large  clusters  of  deep  yellow  flow- 
ers giving  a  gayness  to  the  whole  collection. 

DiPLABK^NiA  spLE^KDKifs.  This  lovely  climbing  plant  was 
exhibited  in  fine  order,  on  the  17th  of  July,  at  the  weekly 
show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  The  spe- 
cimen was  from  Mr.  Cushing's  garden,  and  was  the  most 
exquisite  thing  we  have  recently  seen.  All  the  Dipladenias 
are  beautiful,  but  this  excels  them  all.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters  of  five  or  six,  each  full  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  they  are  of  the  most  exquisite  transparent 
deep  blush  or  rose  tint ;  grown  with  the  golden  Ailamandas, 
the  waxy  Stej^anotus,  and  the  crimson  Ipomseas,  the  con- 
trast in  color  is  charming.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
plants  of  recent  introduction. 

Dipteraca'nthus  specta'bilis. — This  is  a  new  stove  or 
summer  greenhouse  plant,  related  to  the  Ruellias,  but  with 
large,  very  dark  blue  flowers,  of  the  size  of  a  petunia.  It 
is  a  vigorous  growing  and  neat  plant,  and  its  very  dark  flow- 
ers have  a  conspicuous  appearance  among  other  plants.  We 
think  it  will  succeed  finely  bedded  out ;  if  it  does,  it  will 
become  a  most  popular  plant.  It  grows  as  readily  as  Ru^Uta 
formosa. 
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Achi'mi:n£s  longiflo^ra  a'lba. — ^This  elegant  variety, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  (Vol.  XVII,  p.  324,)  is  now 
in  bloom  in  our  collection.  It  is  a  great  addition  to  this 
tribe.  This  and  A.  gloxinasfiora  are  two  of  the  finest  which 
have  yet  been  introduced.  No  collection  can  be  complete 
without  them. 

Alstromjerias,  Sparaxis,  IxiAS,  AND  Gladioli,  as  frame 
PLANTS. — ^In  England  it  is  the  usual  plan  to  cultivate  these 
showy  and  beautiful  bulbs  in  the  open  ground,  merely  giving 
them  the  protection  of  a  frame.  Last  season,  Mr.  Everts, 
foreman  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  Watertown,  tried  a  collection  of 
them  in  the  same  manner,  viz.:  planting  in  a  rich,  well 
drained  border,  and  protecting  them  with  a  frame  and  a  thick 
covering  of  leaves:  they  have  succeeded  admirably,  and 
are  now  in  full  bloom.  The  Alstromaerias  are  some  of  Van 
Houtte's  seedlings,  and  present  a  splendid  array  of  bloom. 
Few  bulbs  afford  more  satisfaction  than  the  Sparaxis^and 
Ixias,  and  if  they  can  be  grown  in  this  way,  every  garden  of 
moderate  extent  should  have  a  small  but  pretty  collection. 

New  Gladioluses. — The  French  cultivators  have  produced 
some  new  seedlings  from  G.  gandav^nsis,  partaking  of  the 
habit  and  hardiness  of  that  fine  kind.  Their  names  are 
Apollo,  Eugenia,  and  Ulysse.  We  shall  soon  have  them  in 
flower,  and  will  give  a  description  of  them. 

182.     Be^rberis    WallichiaW  De  Cand.     Dr.   Wallich's 
Berberry.    (Berberid&B.)    Nepaul. 

A  hair  hardy  iihrub  -,  growinc  slf  to  t«D  fbet  hl|h ;  tvitll  yellow  flowmv  \  appeiriiic  la  iprinc ; 
iocKMed  by  layers ;  cultiTated  fai  good  rich  ioa    Bot.  Mac.i  1852,  pi.  4656. 

A  new  and  pretty  species  of  the  Berberry,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  prove  higrdy  in  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  our 
own  climate,  as  it  is  from  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain 
Sheopur,  in  Nepaul.  "  It  is  a  most  ready  flowerer,  producing 
blossoms  in  April,  when  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  in  small  pots."  The  leaves  appear  in  alternate  fascicles, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  nearly  sessile,  and  are  evergreen. 
The  flowers  spring  from  the  centre  of  these  fascicles  in 
dense  peduncles,  drooping,  six  to  eight  or  more  in  a  cluster. 
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For  pots  it  is  a  pretty  evergreen  shrub,  and  if  hardy,  will  be 
a  great  acquisition.     (Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

183.  Rhodode'kdron  lepido^um  Wallich.    Scaly  Rhodo- 

dendron.    (Ericea.)     Sikkimhimalaya. 

A  half  hardy  ahrub ;  crowlos  four  (bet  hif h ;  with  porplo  dowera ;  appearing  In  apring ;  iuutmrnud 
by  layera  ;  caltlTSted  in  heath  soil.    Bot.  Mag.»  1853.  pi.  4657. 

A  small  flowered  species  of  the  Sikkim  rhododendrcJns, 
with  narrow,  delicate  foliage,  attaining  the  height  of  four 
feet.  It  was  found  by  Dr,  Hooker,  at  an  elevation  of  14,000 
to  16,000  feet,  in  moist  valleys,  where  it  forms  a  stout  tort- 
uous stock,  with  branches  as  thick  as  a  crow's  quill,  rather 
scattered,  bearing  tufts  of  branchlets  at  the  top.  Flowers 
purple,  half  an  inch  across.  It  possesses  but  little  beauty 
compared  with  the  large  flowered  species.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  R.  elaeagnoides,  of  Dr.  Hooker's  work,  which  he  has 
since  ascertained  is  the  same  as  R.  lepidotum,  of  Wallich, 
(Bot,  Mag,,  July.) 

184.  Ceano^hus   verbuco^sus  NuttalL     Warted   Ceano- 

Tmjs.     (RhamncB.)    California. 

A  hardy  (f)  everr reen  ahrub  ;  growinc  about  four  feet  hlth  ;  ivith  blue  fiowera  ;  appearinc  la 
April  and  May  *,  increaaed  by  layera ;  culUvaied  in  any  good  noil.   Bot.  Mag.,  L8S2,  pi.  4660. 

A  beautiful  evergreen  species  of  the  Ceanothus,  which  has 
proved  hardy  in  England,  and  will  probably  prove  so  in  our 
gardens,  at  least  south  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Nuttall  origi- 
nally found  it  in  his  northwest  tour,  at  Santa  Barbara,  in 
Upper  California.  The  plants  grow  erect,  much  branched  ; 
leaves  opposite ;  and  the  flowers  appear  in  dense  corymbs 
from  the  ends  of  the  lateral  shoots ;  they  are  of  a  pale  pur- 
plish blue.  It  is  well  worthy  of  introduction.  {Bot.  Mag., 
July.) 


Art.  VII.     Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Residence  of  J.  D.  Bates,  Esq.,  Philips's  Beach,  July 
16th. — Two  years  ago  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Bates's 
place,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  iniproved  a  bleak 
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situation  on  the  seacoast;  previously  we  had  noticed  Mr. 
Tudor's  garden  at  Nahant,  and  the  improvements  effected 
there.  In  each  instance  we  endeavored  to  show  how  much 
might  be  accomplished,  if  rightly  commenced  and  carried  on, 
in  planting  and  ornamenting  the  many  seaside  residences 
which  now  skirt  the  Atlantic.  The  sea  air,  the  spray  from  the 
water,  and  the  bleak  winds,  have  each  and  all  been  supposed 
to  be  obstacles  which  could  not  well  be  overcome  ;  at  least, 
without  delay  and  expense ;  and  it  is  to  show  that  such  is 
not  the  fact,  from  the  actual  inspection  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  may  be  done  again,  that  we  are  particular  in 
noticing  these  improvements,  aside  from  the  intrinsic  beauty 
which  a  tasteful  arrangement  has  added  to  each. 

Since  our  previous  visit,  Mr.  Bates  has  enlarged  his  grounds 
by  removing  some  buildings  between  his  land  and  the  road. 
This,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  more  acres,  is  now  an  open 
lawn  and  garden,  vith  a  pretty  rustic  lodge  and  entrance, 
gate  on  the  right,  connecting  with  the  old  avenue.  On  the 
lawn,  Mr.  Bates  now  contemplates  erecting  a  span-roofed 
greenhouse  and  grapery,*  the  situation  is  a  good  one,  and 
will  add  to  the  completeness  of  the  place.  A  handsome 
rustic  fence  skirts  the  boundary  on  the  main  road  .to  the 
beach.  It  is  made  of  common  spruce  poles,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  nailed  to  a  top  and  bottom  rail,  as  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  the  whole  is  then  done  over  with  oil,  which  adds  to 
its  preservation,  and  does  not  materially  change  the  natural 
color  of  the  bark ;  the  top  is  sawed  in  a  serpentine  form. 
The  gate  corresponds  with  the  paling ;  the  posts  being  hand-^ 
somely  panneled  with  rustic  work.  Everything  is  in  good 
taste,  and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  place,  which 
owes  its  great  attractions  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  good  judgment  of  the  proprietor,  who  has. 
preserved  all  this,  and  made  no  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  the 
substitution  of  art. 

Great  numbers  of  trees  have  been  planted,  and  already, 
next  to  the  road,  there  in  a  handsome  belt  of  foliage,  though 
set  out  only  a  year  ago.  The  trees  are  principally  American 
elms,  Norway  maples,  American  Lindens,  sycamores,  oaks. 
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and,  for  evergreens,  the  Scotch  fir,  which  Mr.  Bates  has 
found  easy  to  grow,  compared  with  others.  Many  specimens 
are  scattered  through  the  grounds  which  are  now  five  feet 
high,  though  only  planted  four  years  ago,  directly  in  the 
grass,  and  among  the  vacciuiums,  berberries,  and  wild  roses, 
which  make  part  of  the  undergrowth.  And  this  leads  us  to 
notice  the  berberries,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  large 
bushes  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  on  the  rocks,  almost 
overhanging  the  water.  Many  persons  would  have  destroyed 
them  at  once,  as  they  would  be  too  common ;  but  cleared 
annually  of  the  dead  spray,  and  pruned  up  neatly  at  the  bottom, 
they  form  circular  clumps  of  foliage,  whose  branches  are 
filled  with  gay  yellow  flowers  in  spring,  and  whose  stems 
depend  on  the  ground  in  autumn,  when  laden  with  their  rich 
coral  fruit.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  it  is  worthy  of  intro- 
duction into  every  plantation.  All  the  trees  planted  seven 
yeaxs  ago,  when  the  place  was  laid  out,  have  grown  very 
rapidly,  and  completely  shelter  it  from  the  east  and  north 
winds. 

The  exceedingly  dry  weather  of  the  season  had  parched 
up  the  lawn,  checked  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  destroyed 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden.  The  dahlias  were 
just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  the  verbenas,  though  in  flower, 
were  not  so  showy  as  generally  at  this  season.  The  fruit 
trees  were  in  full  bearing,  but  suffering  from  the  dry  weather. 

As  a  seaside  residence,  to  be  enjoyed  during  the  hot  days 
of  summer,  and  kept  in  fine  condition  without  much  care  or 
expense,  we  think  Mr.  Bates's  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  in  our  vicinity,  and  his  efforts  are  well  worthy 
of  imitation  by  all  who  have  similar  situations. 

Residence  of  Mr.  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  Dorchester. — ^Mr. 
Downer's  place  is  situated  on  the  lower  road  to  Dorchester 
Mills,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  It  is  about  four  acres 
in  extent ;  but  in  this  small  space  he  has  hill  and  dale,  and 
every  variety  of  surface.  The  house, — ^the  main  part  of 
which  was  built  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, — by  the 
additions  and  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Downer,  is  now  a  neat 
and  convenient  cottage.     It  stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff. 
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oveilooking  the  fruit  garden  to  the  east ;  and  in  front,  to  the 
south,  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to  the  summit,  which  is  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  above  the  lowest  part.  From  this  point  a 
pleasant  view  is  obtained  of  the  bay. 

When  taken  possession  of,  by  Mr.  Downer,  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  ledge  of 
rocks.  On  one  small  spot  of  quarter  of  an  acre,  now  covered 
with  plants  and  trees,  more  than  six  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  stone,  suitable  for  building,  were  blown  out.  The  fruit 
garden  was  then  a  mere  ravine ;  but  by  carting  in  six  hun- 
dred  loads  of  sand,  trenching  and  manuring,  it  has  been  made 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  we  have  ever  seen.  A  perpetual 
spring,  belonging  to  the  town,  and  free  to  all  who  wish  to 
use  it,  rises  within  three  feet  of  the  surface ;  and,  except  in 
the  driest  seasons,  such  as  the  present,  a  stream  of  water 
constantly  runs  through  the  length  of  the  garden,  imparting 
a  freshness  and  coolness  to  the  atmosphere  highly  valuable 
to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Downer  has,  with  excellent  taste,  taken  advantage  of 
all  these  natural  resources  ^of  his  situation.  The  highest  part 
of  the  grounds  is  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fifford 
space  for  fruit  trees  on  the  level  spots,  while  all  the  rocky 
places  have  been  left  with  their  natural  growth,  and  the 
cavities  filled  in  with  Norway  spruces,  hemlocks,  and  Arbor^ 
vitass ;  oja  the .  crevices  of  the  ledge,  where  there  was  room 
for  a  few  baskets  of  soil,  this  was  supplied,  and  planted  with 
evergreens.  The  effect  is  delightful;  we  wander  through 
thickets  of  berberry  and  wild  roses,  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  place,  and  then  through  walks  bordered  with  a  hand- 
some growth  of  Norway  spruces  and  hemlocks;  up  the 
body  of  a  native  ehn  climbs  that  pretty  but  neglected  ruxmer, 
the  Celastrus  scandens,  or  Roxbury  waxwork,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally called ;  and  over  the  surface  of  exposed  rocks,  creeps 
the  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  or  Virginia  creeper. 

The  fruit  garden  is  separated  from  the  other  part  of  the 
grounds,  its  whole  length,  by  the  ledge  on  which  the  house 
is  built ;  and  the  embankment,  except  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  which  has  been  terraced  up,  is  covered 
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with  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  including  spruces,  pines^  hem- 
locks, rhododendrons  and  kalmias.  It  is  reached  from  the 
cottage  entrance  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  house  by  a  steep  but  circuitous  walk  down  over 
the  rocks.     It  is  completely  sheltered  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Downer's  coUectioa  of  pears  is  not  extensive  as  regards 
variety,  as  he  has  confined  himself,  very  properly,  to  the 
most  select  kinds ;  but  the  number  of  trees  is  lai^e,  and  they 
are  planted  about  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  The  oldest 
trees,  planted  eight  years,  are  remarkably  fine  specimens. 
They  are  trained  in  the  pyramidal  form,  though  not  branched 
so  low  as  we  like  to  see  them ;  but  in  other  respects  they 
are  fine  examples  of  judicious  pruning.  All  of  them,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  full  of  fruit,  and  in  September  must  have 
a  splendid  appearance.  Already  the  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel, 
Andrews,  Bartlett,  and  others,  had  swelled  up  their  fruit  of 
good  size,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  which  the  drought 
affects  but  slightly.  Mr.  Downer,  however,  does  not  leave 
all  to  nature ;  the  contents  of  the  cesspool  are  poured  upon 
the  trees  as  often  as  it  accumalate§,  and  its  effects  are  plainly 
visible.  The  success  shows  plainly,  that  to  produce  fine 
fruit,  a  trenched  soil,  well  enriched,  and  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  is  the  situation  for  pears ,'  without  all  these,  only 
mediocre  fruit  can  be  expected. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L    Ckneral  MoHea, 

MANURiiie  Fruit  Trebs.— The  Datch,  who  are  admirahle  gardeners, 
had,  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  an  instrament  called  **  Earth  borer,"  for  ma- 
nuring fruit  treet  without  digging  the  ground.  A  circle  of  holes  is  bored 
round  the  tree,  at  2  feet  distance  from  the  tree,  and  a  foot  from  each  other. 
Taking  the  tree  at  a  foot  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  circle  will 
be  5  feet  diameter  and  15  feet  circumference :  and  if  the  holes  are  3  inches 
diameter  and  a  foot  apart,—- 15  inches,— there  will  be  about  12  holes ;  more 
or  less  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  tree.  They  are  18  inches  deejs 
(where  there  is  enough  depth  of  soil,)  and  slanting  towards  the  centre ;  are 
filled  with  liquid  manure,  diluted  more  or  less  in  dry  weather,  and  stronger 
as  the  weather  is  wetter.  For  the  time  of  application,  Dr.  Lindley  tells  ui 
{Gard.  Chron.^  Feb.  21, 1852,)  <« For  fruity  the  prop^  time  for  using  liquid 
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manure  is  when  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  swell,  and  has  acquired,  by  means 
of  its  own  green  surfiice,  a  power  of  suction  capable  of  opposing  that  of  the 
leaves.  At  that  time,  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  freely ;  and  continued^ 
from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  the  fruit  is  growing.  But  at  the  first  sign  of 
ripening,  or  even  earlier,  it  should  be  wholly  withheld."  **  If  liquid  manure 
is  applied  to  a  plant  when  the  flowers  are  growing,  the  vigor  which  it  com- 
municates to  them  must  also  be  communicated  to  the  leaves;  but  w'hen 
leaves  are  growing  unusually  fast,  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  that  they 
may  rob  the  branches  of  the  sap  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fruit:  and 
if  that  happens,  the  latter  fal}s  ofil"  '*  And  we  all  know  that  when  ripening 
has  once  begun,  even  water  spoils  the  quality  of  fruit,  although  it  augments 
the  size ;  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  strawberries  prepared  for  the  Lon- 
don market  by  daily  urrigation ;  great  additional  size  is  obtained,  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  flavor:  and  any  injury  which  mere  water  may  produce  will 
certainly  not  be  diminished  by  water  holding  ammoniacal  and  saline  sub- 
stances in  solution."    (Qard.  Jour,^  1852,  p.  232.^ 


Art.  II.    ihmtstic  Notices, 


CiTT  MouE  OF  Pruning  Trees. — Mr.  Editor:  Knowing  that  you  take 
much  interest  in  eveiything  relating  to  the  arboricultural  affairs  of  the  city, 
allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  barbarous  spoliations  at  present  being 
committed  on  the  fine  Kim  trees  on  Washington  street,  especially  on  the 
Neck,  under  the  specious  pretence  ofpruning^  so  I  presume ;  but  assuredly 
no  one,  in  the  smallest  degree  conversant  with  the  growth  and  management 
of  trees,  can  behold  the  wanton  destruction  of  these  important  adjuncts  of 
street  ornament  and  comfort,  without  deeply  lamenting  the  utter  want  of 
skill  and  judgment  exhibited  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  With- 
out entering  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  decapitating  large  trees  in 
July,  (a  subject  which  I  leave  to  your  better  judgment  to  speak  upon,  in 
some  of  your  future  editorials.)  I  will  just  notice  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
present  proceeding  against  those  inoffensive  and  useful  street  scavengers, 
as  they  have  been  daily  committed  during  the  past  three  weeks,  much  to 
the  annoyance  and  distress  of  all  pedestrians,  and  especially  every  one  who 
has  any  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  any  desire  for  the  luxury  of 
shade  in  these  hot,  scorching  days,  when  it  is  truly  a  luxury  to  get  beneath 
the  cool  branches  of  a  tree,  and  more  particularly  while  walking  on  the  hot 
sidewalks.  The  operators  get  on  ladders,  and  saw  off  every  branch  and 
twig  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  subject. 
Then,  leaving  two  or  three  (in  some  instances  only  one)  of  the  remaining 
limbs,  they  denude  them  of  every  leaf,  bud  and  branch,  as  far  as  they  possi- 
bly can  reach  or  climb,  leaving  only  a  few  tufb,  or  rather^  I  should  say,  a 
few  wretoked,  miserable  twigs  at  the  extremities  of  the  naked  branches. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  and  promising  specimens  on  the  Neck 
have  been  thuMpoUardUd  withiii  the  laM  fortnight,  and  some  handsome  trees 
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haTe  been  quite  decapitated,  where  they  had  ahundance  of  room  and  nour- 
lahmeDt,  and  where  they  were  most  required, — ^for  instance,  soine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Franklin  square,  with  beautiful  healthy  heads,  have  been  cut 
entirely  down ;  and  on  making  inquiiy  for  the  cause,  the  perpetrators  of  this 
outrage  on  common  sense,  could  give  none,  but  just  that  mnmhoihf  said  they 
must  be  cut  down,  for  why,  we  could  not  discover. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  been  taught,  and  believe,  that  the  evaporation  caused  by 
capillary  attraction  from  amputated  limbs  of  trees,  is  much  more  injurious 
to  them  than  the  evaporation  from  their  leaves  during  hot  sunshine ;  and 
hence,  even  were  it  necessary  to  the  well-beiiig  of  the  trees,  this  ciicuin- 
stance  of  excessive  elaboration  could  afford  no  pretext  for  such  unsessonabie 
pruning ; — ^in  fact,  after  much  inquiiy  and  cogitation,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
discover  the  slightest  reason  why  it  is  done.  Nor  can  any  plausible  reason 
be  assigned,  by  the  ignoramuses  employed  in  this  barbarous  business,  for 
pollarding  the  trees  to  the  top,  like  a  lady's  parasol  stuck  on  a  liberty  pole ; 
for  had  the  object  been  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  or  to  reduce  the  head  for  other  causes,  surely  a  very  different 
method  of  pruning — if  pruned  Ihey  mutt  6e,  at  this  season — would  have  been 
more  conducive  to  the  end  in  view. — RespectfuUy  yours,  Ci  vitas.  Boston^ 
Juhf2i,lSS^ 
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Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute. — ^The  premium  lists 
of  the  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Floral  departments,  of  this  flour- 
ishing association,  have  been  issued;  and  we  ore  gratified  to  see  the 
increasing  interest  which  is  manifested  in  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables.  The  premiums  are  more  in  number,  and  of  larger  amount, 
than  in  previous  years ;  and  we  should  suppose  that  an  active  competition 
would  be  the  result.  We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  list,  but  we  annex 
the  following: — 

FRUITS. 

CbCecitbfu.—For  the  best  collection  of  fruit,  of  all  kinds,  silver 

cup,   ........  $15  00 

For  the  second  best,  the  same, ...  .  .  .    10  00 

For  the  third  best,         .....     Silver  medal. 

Apples, — For  the  greatest  variety,  silver  cup,       .  .  .      8  00 

For  the  second  best,      .  .     Silver  medal  and  three  other  prizes. 

Peon. — For  the  greatest  number,  a  silver  cup,  silver  medal,  and  five 

other  prizes. 
Grapes. — Four  silver  medals  and  eight  other  prizes;  with  numerous 
prizes  for  other  fruits. 

FLOWERS. 

DahHai' — ^For  the  largest  and  best  display,  silver  cup,    .  .  $15  00 

For  the  second  best,  the  same,  •  •  .  •  .    10  00 
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For  the  third  best,  the  same,     •  .  .  .    $8  00 

and  eighteen  other  premiums. 
Bases,  ifc. — ^For  the  best  display,  silver  cup,        .  .  .      8  00 

and  ibur  other  prizes. 
Bouquds. — Best  display,  silver  cup,        .  .  .  .      8  00 

and  five  other  prizes. 
Fiord  Designs^ — For  the  best,  silver  cup,  .  .  .    10  00 

For  the  second  best,  silver  cup,  .  .  .  .      8  00 

and  two  other  prizes. 

VEOETABI.E8. 

CoUecUofu. — ^For  the  best  display,  silver  cup,       .  .  .      8  00 

with  a  great  number  of  other  prizes. 

Articles  must  be  delivered  at  Castle  Garden  on  or  before  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 4th,  to  meet  the  arrangements  for  general  exhibition.  All  productions 
must  be  the  growth  of  the  competitors. 

New  York  Horticultural  Societt. — The  first  semi-annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  new  society  was  held  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  Broadway,  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Jline  10, 11,  and  1^  According  to  the 
report  in  the  •American  Gardmert^  Cknmide^  the  display  was  a  veiy  fine  one 
and  highly  creditable  for  a  beginning.  Over  twenty-thne  thousand  persons 
visited  the  exhibition  during  the  three  days.  The  principal  object  of  at- 
traction was  a  st)ecimen  of  the  Victoria  regia,  sent  from  Philadelphia  by 
Thomas  Cope,  Esq. ;  two  leaves  were  exhibited,  one  showing  the  upper  and 
the  other  the  under  side,  each  measuring  19  feet  in  circumference,  and  a 
flower  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  bring 
together  a  large  assemblage,  but  in  addition,  many  fine  plants  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hogg  &.  Son,  T.  Dunlap,  Maythom  &  Knight,  Thos. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  J.  P.  Rauch,  W.  C.  Langley,  J.  B.  Lenoir,  and  others. 

Mr.  Dunlap  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  Aurauc^ia  exc^lsa ;  Messrs. 
Hogg  &  Son,  Bonapsrtea  juncea,  Hydrangea  japonica,  &c, ;  Mr.  Chalmers* 
gardener  to  Thos.  Richardson,  twenty  Cactc,  whicj^  carried  oflT  the  prize ; 
Mr.  Menand,  of  Albany,  sent  some  splendid  Ixoras  and  other  plants,  in  fine 
condition,  which  were  awarded  the  prize  ;  Mr.  Langley  sent  the  best  pelar- 
goniums ;  and  J.  W.  Wood  sent  the  best  verbenas,  but  no  names  are  given. 
The  premium  for  hothouse  plants  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Hogg  &•  Son. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  our  Horticultural  Reports,  we  are  compelled  to 
omit  the  awards  of  the  committee. 

The  Fall  exhibition  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  on 
the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  September  next.  A  list  of  the  premiums  ofiered 
has  been  published,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  P.  B.  Mead,  £sq.» 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  df  arrangements. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  larger  prizes : — 

fruits. 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  display  of  named  varieties,  not  less  than 

six  kinds,  nor  less  than  three  of  eaq|i,  silver  cup,  or .  •    $8  00 

:  the  second  best,  silver  medal,  or    •  •  •  •      5  00 
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Fttw..— For  tbe  best  displaj  of  named  ▼uiedn,  aot  kae  tkn 

nz  kinds,  nor  lest  tiian  three  of  each,  aihrer  cupy  or            •  $8  00 

For  the  second  best,  sflver  medal,  or    .                                   .  5  00 
Peaekts, — For  the  best  disfdaj  of  named  varietieB,  not  leas  dian 

six  kinds,  nor  lest  than  three  of  each,  sihercvp^  or.  8  00 

For  tbe  second  best,  siirer  medal,  or    .                       •           .  5  00 

Aectermet^ — ^For  the  best  twelve  nectarines,  bnoae  medal,  or     .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,                                                                 .  2  00 

PtumM. — F<nr  the  best  display  of  named  Tarieties,  not  less  than 

six  kinds,  nor  less  than  three  of  each,  silver  medal,  or         .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  bronze  medal,  or  .            .                       .  3  00 
Gre^ftM. — For  the  best  eight  named  varieties  of  foreign  grapes, 

•  silver  cup,  or .                                                                       .  8  00 

For  the  second  bept,  silver  medal,  or    •                       •           .  5  00 
Gtnend  ZKipfoy^— For  the  best  general  diqday  of  fimt,  silver 

cap,  or           .           .                                  .           .           •  8  00 

For  die  second  best,  silver  medal,  or    .            .           .           •  5  00 

FLOWERS. 

Rotes. — For  the  best  general  display  of  roses,  silver  cap,  or        .      8  00 
For  the  second  best,  silver  medal,  or     .  .  .  .      5  00 

Dahlioi. — For  the  best  general  display  of  dahlias,  silver  cop,  or      8  00 
For  the  second  best,  silver  medal,  or    •  .  .  .      5  00 

Ferberuu. — For  the  best  general  display  of  veibenas,  bronze 

medal,  or        .  .  •  .  •  .  .      3  00 

For  the  second  best,      .  .  .  .  .  .      2  00 

Bouqiuis,  Bagkds,  etc — For  the  best  pair  of  hand  bonqnets,  com- 
posed of  floweni  promiscuoosly  arranged,  bronze  medal,  or  .      3  00 
For  the  second  best,      .  .  .  .  .  .      3  00 

Also,  numeroQs  prizes  for  bouquets,  plants,  &c.,  &c.,  and  a  liberal  amoont 
in  premiums  for  vegetables. 

We  are  glad  to  see  (jur  New  York  friends  so  wide  awake,  and  trust  that 
tkU  time  they  will  make  it  go,  and  "no  mistake."  We  hope  Mr.  Mead,  or 
the  secretary,  will  send  us  full  reports  of  the  exhibitions. 

Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horticultural  Societt^ — The  first  and 
second  exhibitions  of  this  society  were  held  June  22d  and  July  6th,  and 
from  the  reports  which  have  come  to  hand  they  were  exceedingly  interest- 
ing in  both  departments  of  fruits  and  flowers.  But  as  the  June  report  did 
not  reach  us  in  season  for  the  July  No.,  and  as  both  together  are  quite 
too  long  for  our  space,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  the  greater  part  of  them. 

June  22(f.— The  firot  exhibition  for  1852,  took  place  at  the  N.  Y.  Sute 
Agricultural  Society  Rooms,  on  Tuesday ;  the  floral  display,  both  in  beauty 
and  variety,  eclipsed  that  of  any  former  exhibition ;  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  unusual  drouth,  the  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  exceeded 
all  anticipations. 

The  Society  met  at  12  M.,  Df,  H.  Wendell,  its  President,  in  the  chair, 
when  the  following  gentiemen  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  Amerigo  Po- 
mological  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of  September  next,  w. : — 
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V.  P.  Doaw,  H.  Wendell,  M.  D.,  James  Wilson,  B.  B.  Kirdand,  D.T.Vail, 
B.  P.  Johnson,  L.  Tucker,  and  E.  Dorr. 

The  following  gentlemen  to  represent  it  at  the  Autumnal  Exhibition  of 
the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  viz. : — ^J.  Ratfabone,  S.  G.  Warren,  C.  P.  Williams, 
Jefferson  Mayell,  Wm.  Newcomb,  W.  A.  Wharton,  and  Amos  Briggs. 

And  the  following  to  represent  it  at  the  Autumnal  Exhibition  of  the 
Penn.  Hort  Soc.,  viz. : — E.  P.  Prentice,  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  Wm.  James,  J.  S* 
€rould,  L.  Menand,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  and  W.  A.  McCuUoch. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  mostly  confined  to  strawberries,  of  which 
the  specimens  were  fine.  Mr.  C.  P.  Williams,  in  order  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  Hovey's  Seedling,  exhibited  a  number  of  single  stems,  and  several 
whole  plants,  laden  with  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit,  proving,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  it  to  be,  when  well  cultivated,  an  enormous  bearer,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  berry  on  exhibition.  The  conmiittee  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Wil- 
liams for  this  display,  and  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  members  that  a  like  exhi- 
bition of  all  varieties  grown  by  them  be  made  next  year,  in  order  that  fair 
comparison  may  be  made  between  the  different  varieties  in  all  their  qualities. 

PREMIUMS   AWARDED   FOR   FRUITS. 

For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  John  S.  Goold,  (for  17  vari- 
eties,) $3. 
For  2d  best  and  2d  most  extensive  collection,  to  B.  B.  Eirtland,  (for  10 

varieties,)  $2. 
For  best  and  finest  flavored  variety,  to  Joel  Rathbone,  for  Burr's  new 

Pine,  beautiful  specimens,  $2. 
For  2d  best  and  2d  finest  flavored  variety,  to  C.  P.  Williams,  for  Hovey's 

Seedling,  very  large  and  beautiful  specimens,  $1. 
The  committee  in  awarding  this  premium,  wish  to  remark,  that  notwith- 
standing they  think  the  flavor  of  Burr's  new  Pine  more  delicate  and  delicious 
than  that  of  any  other  variety  exhibited,  still  it  is  not  by  them  considered  as 
beautiful,  as  hardy,  or  as  prolific  as  the  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  consequently 
not  so  desirable  a  variety  .for  cultivation  on  a  large  scale. 

PREMIUMS   FOR  PLANTS   IW  POTS. 

For  best  six  plants  in  pots,  to  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  (Morris  Walsh,  gardener,) 
for  Euphorbia  splendens,  gloxinias  Candida,  maxima  and  speciosa, 
Adamia  vereicolor,  and  Clerodendron  Fallax,  $3. 

To  CoL  Rathbone,  Wm.  C.  Gardner,  L.  Menand,  and  Wm.  Janes,  a  dis- 
cretionary premium  of  $1  each  for  their  splendid  display  of  greenhouse 
plants  and  flowers. 

Pelargoniums, — For  ihtishi  best  plants  in  pM,  the  premium  is  awarded 
to  Col.  Rathbone,  for^nnais,  Hebe's  Lip,  Bridesmaid,  Clouded  Per- 
fection, Washington,  and  Queen  of  Siam,  $2. 

For  the  three  best  plants  in  pots,  the  premium  is  awarded  to  L.  Menand, 
for  Annais,  Elegans,  and  Siddonia,  $1. 

To  V.  P.  Donw,  for  his  splendid  display  of  pelargoniums,  a  discretionary 
premium  is  awarded  of  $1. 
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we  bare  not  wooat  ibr  pwtirahtm. 

Ai^  eUL—Tke  Secoad  F^iiibirinB  for  1«2,  took  fto  «t  the  HiJl  cf  the 
Agrieukonl  Sodetjr,  oo  Tueeday,  tiK  dth.  The  diipbj  of  fniit  m  n- 
eKpcctefly  hige  and  vaiiedy  as  w;m  also  the  ihov  of  pkots  and  flowen,  as 
well  as  fegeUbUs.  The  socie^  aact  at  12,  Dr.  H.  Weadell,  its  Preaideat, 
in  the  chair.  A  coaunonicaiion  was  read  from  the  N.  Toifc  HorL  Soeie^, 
imritin;  co-openlkn  with  them  in  prnmnting  hoitienltHal  progrcoi,  which 
was  ordered  on  file,  and  the  ibUowing  gentlemen  rhoaf  n  ddegatieB  to  rep- 
resent  the  Albany  and  nftiifUiT  Hoit.  Sode^  at  the  ammal  ezhihition  of 
said  iociety,  which  is  to  take  pinoe  in  Se|itember  next,  tis.:— J.  Rathhone, 
V.  P.  Donw.  EL  Wenddl,  T.  T.  Vail,  £.  P.  PresCice,  B.  B.  Kiidand,  S.  & 
Warren,  B.  P.  Johnson,  L.  Tocker,  J.  Wilson,  E.  Coming,  Jc^  J.  Mayell, 
L.  Menand,  £.  Doir,  andC.  P.  Willianv. 

If  r.  Kiftland  had  the  beat  and  most  exieusive  ooUecliaB  of  cherriea  ;  Col. 
Rathbone,  the  beat  show  of  gooseberries,  and  D.  Wilson,  the  best  abow  of 
cttirants. 

The  ilowets  and  plants  were  fine,  and  the  following  prenunms  were 
awaided: — 

pnEKiVKS  OK  enxcmoosn  fulkts  aud  rxownns. 

For  the  best  six  planti  in  pots,  to  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  (Mr.  Walsh,  gudener,) 

for  Euphorbia  splendens,  Opontea  BFtsiliensis,  Clerodendron  Fallaz^ 

Gloxinia  maxima,  Rosaelia  Jnncea,  and  Tabeocmontana  c<»oiiaria,  fSL 

For  the  best  six  Focbsias,  to  Y.  P.  Doaw,  (Mr.  Byrnes,  gardener,)  for 

Napoleon,  Delicata,  Hero,  Globosa,  Beauty  Supreme,  and  Corrallinn — 

theae  plants  were  beautifolly  grown — $2. 

For  the  best  three  yarieties  of  Fuchsias,  to  L.  Menand,  for  Voltigrar, 

CorralHna,  and  Delicata,  $\. 
To  CoL  Rathbone,  (W.  Gray,  gardener.)  and  to  James  Wilson,  each  a 
diicretionary  premium  of  $1,  for  their  splendid  display  of  well  grown 
plants. 

FEXMroKS   OF  nOUqUETS,    FLOWERS,  &C. 

For  beat  exhibition  of  dahlias,  to  Col.  Rathbone,  $3. 

For  best  six  varieties  of  picotees,  to  Wm.  Newcomb,  $2. 

For  best  three  varieties  of  picotees,  to  Col.  Rathbone,  $1. 

For  best  display  of  annual  and  perennial  flowers,  to  Wm.  Newcomb,  ffL 

For  best  large  round  bouquet  for  centre  table  vase,  to  Mrs.  Van  Namee, 
of  Pittstown,  $2. 

For  best  large  flat  bouquet  for  mantel  vase,  to  Mrs.  W.  Newcomb,  of 
Pittstown,  «2.  %  J^ 

For  best  basket  bouquet,  with  handle,  to  MBp  W.  Newcomb,  of  Pitts- 
town, $1. 

For  best  hand  bouquet,  flat,  to  Mrs.  Newcomb,  of  Pittstown,  $1. 

Genesee  Vallet  Horticultural  Societt. — ^The  weekly  displays  of 
this  society  have  been  exceedingly  interesting,  and  many  fine  flowers  and 
fruits  have  been  exhibited.    At  the  show  on  the  29th  of  May  among  many 
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mre  flowers,  none  were  more  admired  than  the  calceolarias  and  '*  Hovey's 
America"  verbent,  shown  by  Mr.  Webster. 

At  the  show  on  the  25th  of  June,  the  strawberries  were  numerous  and  in 
great  variety.  The  premium  for  the  best  and  largest  collection  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Pardee,  who  exhibited  about  forty  kinds. 

Buffalo  Horticultcrai.  Socnerr.^— /une  15th,  The  President  in  the 
chair. 

Exkilnted. — ^By  Mason  &  Lowering,  3  bouquets  of  roses,  geraniums,  sal- 
vias, verbenas,  pansies,  columbines,  dtc.  D.  S.  Manley  &,  Brother,  pteon- 
ies  4  var.,  Fleur  de  Lis,  double  scarlet  hawthorn^  snowball,  Dictamnus 
nAra,  Weigela  rosea,  Lilac  tosirea.  Mrs.  Lewis  Eaton,  peonies  3  var. 
A.  Bryant  &  Son,  pteonies  6  var.,  Dictamnus  rubra,  Awsonia  willow.  Benj. 
Ho^ge,  Roxbury  Russet  and  Poughkeepsie  Russet  apples. 

The  prize  for  the  best  3  var.  peonies  was  awarded  to  A.  Bryant  &  Son. 

After  tciPting  the  firuit  exhibited,  the  society  adjourned. 

June  Q9th  and  90th, — Semiannual  exhibition.  In  consequence  of  the  un- 
usual lateness  of  the  season,  the  display  at  this  exhibition  was  scarcely  so 
fine  as  that  of  last  year,  many  varieties  of  roses  not  being  yet  in  bloooii 
and  cherries,  with  the  exception  of  the  earlier  sorts,  not  yet  ripe.  The 
Hall,  however,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  decorated  as  it  was  with 
wreaths  of  evergreens  interspersed  with  flowers,  and  having  in  the  centre 
an  elegant  Floral  Temple.  Many  new  and  rare  varieties  of  both  fruits  and 
flowers  were  for  the  first  time  exhibited  on  the  society's  tables,  and  not* 
withstanding  the  many  unfavorable  circumstances  which  the  society  were 
obliged  to  contend  against,  the  exhibition  gave  general  satii^action. 

The  committee  on  flowers  offer  the  following  report  The  contributom 
were  forty-two  in  number,  and  although  the  season,  from  its  backwardne«» 
and  drouth,  has  materially  affected  our  floral  display,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
it  is  conceded  by  all  our  numerous  visitors  that  the  blooms  in  general  were 
very  fine,  although  much  less  in  quantity  as  compared  with  our  former  June 
shows. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Executive,  Mr.  Bryant,  for  his  indefatigable  k* 
bors,  as  also  the  committee  of  ladies  and  aids,  for  their  tastefbl  decoratioMflh. 
Besides  the  bouquets,  floral  ornaments  and  single  flowers  to  which  prem* 
iums  were  awarded,  were  very  many  beautiful  and  nearly  equal  in  growth 
and  make,  which  rendered  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  award  satisfactorily^ 
the  prizes. 

The  bouquet  of  Mrs.  R.  Hollister  had  some  fine  roses  and  phlox.  Miv^ 
O.  G.  Steele,  superb  Moss  roses.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Lacy,  an  excellent  coUectioit 
of  roses,  phlox,  &c.  Mrs.  Mulligan,  10  var.  of  roses,  among  them  very  fine 
Hundred-leaved.  Miss  £.  Provost,  a  very  tasteful  collection,  artistically 
put  up,  chaste  and  pretty.  Miss  Vandeventer  had  a  large  variety  of  excel- 
lent growth.  Among  the  bouquets,  was  a  capital  one,  having  ranunculus 
and  many  varieties  of  greenhouse  flowen  from  Miss  Susan  Thomas.  The 
committee  would  have  awarded  it  a  premium,  had  they  not  learned  that  it 
was  a  purchased  bouquet,  the  rules  of  the  society  requbing  plants  and  flow- 
en  to  be  the  growth  of  the  competitors. 
TOL.  xnn. — vo.  rau  48 
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.  There  were  also  a  Teiy  fine,  indeed  tbe  richest  coDectkni  of  teilienu 
ever  presented  at  oar  show,  from  Measrs.  Mason  Sl  Lofvering,  together  with 
a  beantiful  coUection  of  pot  plants,  dte.  Among  the  designs,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Howard,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Lord,  Mrs.  L.  ESaton,  and  those  from  the  Presidentt 
were  conspiciioos  for  their  chaste  and  elabonte  woikmanship.  Mn.  Dr« 
Winne  exhibited  two  pote  of  camatioiw,  which  were  finely  grown  and  beaa- 
tiiblljr  colored. 

raunuxs  AWAnncn. 
For  the  best  20  miscellaneous  roses,  to  D.  8.  Manley  dt  Brother,  for  La- 
dy Fordwich,  Giant  des  Batailles,  Dr.  Man,  Ceisitie,  Standard  of  Ma^ 
rengo,  Imperial  Saperb,  Alpine,  Thomless,  Raaselliana,  Madame  Hardyi 
Baronne  Prevost,  English  White,  Modem  China,  George  4th,  Mireibft, 
La  Tonterelle,  Hybrid  Bhmche,  Caroline  Migoonne,  Madame  Laffiiy, 
Charles  Foaqnier,  Madame  Dammeine.    Diploma. 
For  the  best  12  garden  roses,  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Eaton,  for  Aoreti,  VenoSi 
Hundred  Leaf,  Pink  Ayreshire,  Yellow  Harrison,  French  Blosh,  Pro- 
Tence,  Black  Tuscany,  Internal,  Madame  Hardy,  Russelliana,  Car- 
mine, #3. 
For  the  best  display  of  Moss  roses,  to  D.  S.  Manley  &,  Mother,  for  Lux- 
embourg, Princess  Adelaide,  Precoce,  Crimson,  Prolific,  Common  Red, 
Single  Crimson,  $2. 
For  the  best  Floral  Design,  to  F.  A.  Lord,  diploma  and  (2. 
.  For  the  second  best,  to  A.  H.  Bryant,  (2. 
For  the  best  large  bouquet,  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Eaton,  $2. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mason  &  Lovering,  $1. 
For  the  best  small  bouquet,  to  Miss  Louisa  A.  Pratt,  02. 
For  tbe  second  best,  to  Mrs.  O.  G.  Steele,  $1. 
For  a  floral  ornament,  (discretionary,)  to  Mrs.  A.  A.  Howard,  $1. 
For  a  floral  ornament,  (discretionary,)  to  D.  S.  Manley  &.  Brother,  $1. 
The  committee  on  Fruits,  report: — ^That  the  display  of  strawberries  was 
large,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  excelled  in  point  of  quality  and 
variety  that  of  any  former  show.  Owing  to  the  backward  season  the  display 
of  other  fruits  was  very  limited. 

.  Your  committee  award  the  prize  for  the  best  display  of  fruit,  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Taintor,  diploma. 

ExkUnied, — By  W.  R.  Coppock,  strawberries — Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston 
Pine,  Burr's  Seedling,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Rival  Hudson,  Methven  Scarlet, 
Black  Prince,  Necked  Pine,  Prolific  Hautbois,  Crimson  Cone,  Large  Early 
Scarlet,  Aberdeen  Beehive;  cherries — Bigarreau  de  Lyon.  By  Charles 
Taintor,  strawberries — ^Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  Large  Early  Scar- 
let, Prolific  Hautbois,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Crimson  Cone,  Black  Prince,  Wil- 
ley,  Hudson,  Cincinnati  Hudson,  Rival  Hudson,  Profuse  Scarlet,  Necked 
Fine,  Burr's  Seedling ;  gooseberries. 

By  Mrs.  S.  B.  Vandeventer,  apples — Northern  Spy.  By  H.  G.  Stam- 
bach,  strawberries — Hovey's  Seedling,  Crimson  Cone.  By  G.  Zimmerman, 
strawberries— Hovey's  Seedling,  Prolific  Hautbois ;  cherries — Eariy  Purple 
Guigne ;  currants.  By  J.  C.  Warriner,  strawberries — Hovey's  Seedling,  j^ 
C.  D.  Cowles,  strawberries — Hovey's  Seedling.    By  Mrs.  John  T.  Lacy, 
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{oofleberries.  By  D.  S.  Mauley  Sl  Brother,  strairberries — Hovey*B  Seed* 
Mng,  Boston  Pine,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Iowa,  Rival  Hudson,  Swainstone^s 
Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Crimson  Cone,  Schneike's  Seedling. 

By  Lewie  Eaton,  strawberries — ^Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  Ban^ 
New  Pine,  Rival  Hudson,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Crimson  Cone,  Richardson's 
Late,  White. Wood;  apples,  Rhode  Island  Greening;  cherries.  White  Big- 
arreau.  By  Warren  Granger,  apples,  Northern  Spy.  By  Mason  Sl  Lever- 
ing, strawberries — ^Taylor's  Seedling,  Scioto,  Dundee,  Gen.  Jacquemonty 
Jenney's  Seedling,  Iowa.  By  A.  Bryant  d^  Son,  cherries — ^White  Bigar- 
reau,  Hohnan's  Duke.  By  Myron  Stillwell-— cherries — ^Flesh  colored  Big- 
aireau. 

The  committee  on  Vegetables  report: — ^That  the  display  was  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  might  have  been  expected  had  not  the  season  been  unusually 
cool ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  peas,  onions,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  etc 
were  remarkably  fine  and  well  grown. 

My  Gtiu — ^Vice  President  Granger  in  the  chair.  The  show  of  fruit  and 
Tegetables  was  not  as  large  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  speci* 
mens  were  of  fine  growth. 

The  prize  for  the  best  half  peck  peas,  (Prince  Albert,)  was  awarded  to 
W.  R.  Coppock.  For  the  best  half  peck  potatoes,  to  the  same.  Adjourned. 
JnoC  B.  Eaton,  Recording  Seerdary, 
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'  Saturday,  June  Q&h, — ExhxbiietL  Flowers  :  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  a  fine 
flower  of  Magnolia  macrophylla.  Cut  flowers  of  fifly-one  varieties  and  two 
bouquf  ts  from  £.  M.  Richards.  Cut  flowers  and  bouquets  from  S.  Walker, 
W.  E.  Carter,  J.  Hovey,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Miss  Mary  M.  Kenrick,  J.  Nugent, 
Col.  B.  Loring,  Winship  &  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  and  others. 

GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

To  W.  E.  Carter,  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  A.  Kemick,  Miss  Mary  M.  Ken* 
rick.  Miss  Russell,  S.  Walker,  J.  Nugent,  Winship  Sl  Co.,  and  P. 
Barnes,  $1  each  for  cut  flowers,  &c. 

July  3d. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair.  The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sleeper, 
resigning  his  ofiice  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
W.  C.  Strong  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Publication  Conunittee  reported  that  the  third  number  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  was  ready  for  distribution.  It  was  voted  that,  in 
consequence  of  its  size,  it  be  furnished  to  the  members  at  double  the  usual 
price,  or  $1  50,  and  to  the  public  for  $2  00  each. 

The  chairman  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  M.  P.  Wilder  and  Joe.  Breck, 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  issuing  any  further 
numbers.    Adjourned  four  weeks,  to  July  31. 
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JgrfciWff^-^FLOWKM :  Fram  W.  fiebimmln,  gmideaer  to  J.P.  k^«iii.v> 
toe  pkotB  of  Cnaod^ndrafi  ggqiirofnin  and  pedoneiiUitom,  Jnsticui  carnea 
major,  Allamanda  graadifloia,  and  fnchsias ;  aJao,  cut  flowen  of  Van 
Houtte's  Aktraneriaa,  grown  in  fnunee  in  the  opan  groundy  and  fine  10 
weekatocka. 

From  Horey  dt  Co^  12  vaiiedea  of  Prairie  roaea,  viz^  Mn.  Hovey,  Balti- 
more Belle,  Qtneen,  Eva  Corinne,  Anne  Marie,  Triomphant,  Soperba,  Mim 
Gonnell,  Jane,  Pallida,  perpetual  pink,  and  Caradora  Allen ;  also,  phloxes 
and  picoteea.  Cut  flowera  and  booqaeta  from  J.  Horej,  D.  T.  Cutis,  J.  A« 
Keniick,  Maiy  M.  Kenrick,  Miaa  Roaaell,  and  otbeia. 

PREMIUMS    Aim   GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

Prairie  Roses. — ^For  the  beat  display  of  not  leaa  than  aix  vaiietiea,  to 
Hovey  &  Co,  #5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  dt  Co.,  f4. 
Gratuities. — ^To  U.  Schimmin,  for  planta,  fS. 

To  H.  Schimmin,  for  Allamanda  grandifldra,  $3. 

To  H.  Schimmin,  for  Alstromerias  and  stocks,  $3. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  cat  flowera,  |3. 

To  Col.  Loring,  £.  M.  Richards,  Miss  Roaaell,  Jaa.  Nugent,  and  W. 
£.  Carter,  $1  each  for  cut  flowers,  d^c. 
Fruit:  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  12  varieties  cherries, — ^the  Belle  Aodigeoise, 
probably  the  same  as  the  flesh-colored  Bigarreau.    From  B.  Merriaoi,  a  box 
of  cherriea,  presented  as  a  aeedling,  very  fine  indeed,  strongly  resembling 
the  Downton.    From  M.  H.  Stimpson,  a  handsome  basket  of  B.  Tartariana, 
Teiy  large  and  glossy.    From  C.  £.  Grant,  White  Bigarreau.    From  Joim 
Rnggles,  handsome  B.  Tartarians.     From  O.  Johnson,  B.  Tartarians  and 
Bigarreaus,  not  quite  ripe ;  also,  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberries.     Prom  "EL 
Yandine,  B.  Tartarians,  large.    From  John  Greenleaf,  B.  Tartarians,  v«qf' • 
large  and  handsome,  not  fully  ripe.    From  J.  Walsh,  seedling  cheitiei^ 
From  A.  D.  Williams,  cherries.    From  C.  G.  Loring,  8  fine  dishes  gnqpe% 
mostly  B.  Hamburghs,  not  fully  ripe.    From  W.  C.  Strong,  Muscat  of  Al-,' 
exandria  grapes.    From  J.  P.  Cashing,  4  varieties  grapes,  the  Syrian  laigA* 
and  handsome.    From  J.  F.  Allen,  13  varieties  grapes,  and  a  handaooie 
dish  of  peaches,  nectarines  and  figs.    From  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee,  B.  Ham* 
burgh  and  St  Peters  grapes,  fine — one  bunch  of  the  Hamburghs  very  large. 
From  H.  Bradlee,  White  Alpine  strawberxy. 

Fruits  tested. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  Na  1  seedling  B.  Hamburg,  well 
spoken  of  in  committee,  but  the  berries  not  so  fully  ripe  as  desirable ;  Vic- 
toria; Old  Hamburgh;  No.  16;  Wilmot's  new;  Grizzly.  All  these 
grapes  sustain  previous  reputation.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Belle  Audigeoiae 
cherry,  probably  same  as  flesh-colored  Bigarreau.  From  B.  Merriam,  cher« 
lies,  presented  as  seedling,  very  fine  and  tender,  strongly  resembling  the 
]>ownton. 

JulylOdL — EbMfUid.  Flowers:  From  P.  Barnes,  i>elphinium  mag- 
nifica  (new)  a  pretty  variety ;  also,  seedling  phloxes,  delphiniums,  hoUy- 
Jiocks,  &«•    From  Hovey  &  Co.,  seedling  carnations  and  picoteea,  fine. 
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From  Mrs.  T.  H.  Carey,  GrevUle  roses.  Cut  flowera,  bouquets,  &e^  from 
Hiss  Russell,  Mary  M.  Kenrick,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Wm.  Kenrick,  F.  L.  Ca- 
pen,  J.  Bumstead,  James  Nugent,  J.  Hovey,  and  othenu 

GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

To  J.  Bumstead,  J.  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  Miss  Russell,  Maiy  M.  Kenrick, 
and  J.  Hovey,  (1  each. 

Fruit  :  From  O.  Johnson,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  very  fine.  Black  Tarta- 
rian, White  Bigarreau,  Black  £^gle,  and  Mottled  Bigarreau  cherries,  all 
fine.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  Black  Tartarian  and  Black  Eagle  cherries, 
extra  fine. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  splendid  specimens  of  their  new  Seedling  cherry,  ' 
noticed  by  the  chairman  in  his  last  annual  report  From  Isaac  Stone,  seed- 
ling cherries,  from  the  Black  Tartarian.  From  Geo.  Walsh,  cherries,  Nos. 
1  and  2,  very  fine.  From  G.  Merriam,  Downer(?)  cherries.  From  B.  Da- 
vid, Bigarrean(?)  cherries.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  peaches,  good.  From  E. 
Bailey,  Franconia  raspberries.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Knevet's  Giant  rasp- 
berry. 

Fruits  tested. — From  Isaac  Stone,  seedling  cheny,  of  medium  size, 
black,  sweet,  and  good. 

Jubf  17M. — ExkibiUd,  Flowers  :  From  H.  Schimmin,  gardener  to  J.  P. 
Cushing,  eleven  plants  in  pots,  among  which  were  fine  calceolarias,  Japan 
lilies  (dark  varieties),  Clerodendron  fallax,  Lyne*s  Seedling  Gloxinia,  and 
the  lovely  Diplad^nia  splendens,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another  page ; 
also,  hollyhocks,  bouquets,  &.c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  splendid  collections  of  carnations  and  picotees, 
among  them  some  fine  seedlings.  The  prize  stand  contained  the  following 
sorts :  Beauty  of  Middlesex  (Hovey's),  King  Alfred,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
picotee,  Jenny  Lind  ( Hovey 's),  picote^  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  yellow  pico- 
tee.  Belle  Americaine  (Hovey's),  Mrs.  Hovey,  white  picotee.  Defiance, 
(Hovey's),  and  two  unnamed.  Also,  12  varieties  of  phlox,  a  large  collection 
of  hollyhocks,  and  fine  specimens  of  Milium  jap6nicum  and  canadensis,  the 
latter  showing  thirty  five  flowers  and  buds. 

From  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  a  great  display  of  picotees  and  pinks,  mostly 
seedlings,  and  some  of  them  very  fine.  From  P.  Barnes,  a  fine  display  of 
hollyhocks  and  other  flowers.  Cut  flowers,  &c.,  froin  J.  L.  Boyden,  Maiy 
M.  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  J.  Nugent,  T.  Page,  J.  Hovey,  Mrs.  L.  Capen, 
and  Winship  &  Co. 

premiums  and  gratuities  awarded. 
Carnations  and  Picotees. — ^For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  Hovey  dt 
Ca,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Dr.  C.F.  Chaplin,  $4. 
For  the  best  display,  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  $S. 
HojLLTHocKs. — For  the  best  display,  to  P.  Barnes,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &,  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  H.  Schimmin,  03. 
Summer  Phloxes.— For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  Hovey  dt  Co.,  #6. 
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Gkatvitibi^— To  H.  fUkammuk,  Ibr  D^iMWl^  fS,  aai  pot  | 
To  H.  SeUoBiB,  J.  L.  Bordn,  Mm  VimmA,  Mwij  X.  Keorick,  Tliok 
Page,  John  Hotcy,  Wimliip  &.  Cc^  aai  P.  Barm,  fl  cadL 

Facm:  From  JooathaA  P^coeh.  Beecfcwooi  and  Pevnui  mdooa.  Fraaa 
J.  SL  Auotjf  ac fCfal  vanctiea  of  gooacMiiica  and  all  oiiw  Juttm  Fioai  0« 
Jofanaoo,  aeedliDg  cbemoL  Plwm  K.  Bailey,  faor  bona  laapbciiiea,  Tnmk 
Horef  iL  Cos  Peck  IfoKat  peaia ;  Euljr  York  peaclax,  fiadj  cokved ;  a 
aeedling  dieny  of  a  large  and  fine  qoality.  Flran  J.  P.  Coabing,  by  John 
McLeonan,  Peraian  gieen  and  fleab  coloied  meloos;  Wb'te  and  Red  Dotch 
conanta.  From  A.  D.  Wiffiama,  tfaiee  vaneciea  of  cberriea ;  Wbiie  and 
Red  Dntcb  cnmala.  From  J.  Lovelt,  Faalolf  and  Kneveea  Giani  raqdwr- 
riea,  extim  fine.  From  J.  Horey,  tvo  boxea  gooaeberriea.  From  M n^  Dor- 
fee,  Vktoiia  grapea,  ooe  bmieb  weigfaing  2  Iba.  3  ok.  ;  abo  Bhck  Ham- 
borgfa  gnpea,  one  boncb  weigbing  2  Iba.  6  os.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Flame 
colored  Tokay  grapea ;  YioleC  Hative,  Newingtoo,  and  Lewia  nectarinea ; 
figa  andpeacbea.  * 

FnciTS  TESTED :  From  O.  Johnaon,  bia  aeedling  cbeny,  wbkb  fblly  ana- 
tain  bia  fonner  repntatioD.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Groase  Mignnone  peacbea, 
Lewia  and  Newington  nectarinea — tbe  latter  nectarine  prafVed  decidedly 
foperior  in  flavor  to  tbe  Lewia.  From  J.  P.  Coabing,  mekms  wbicb  were 
well  ripened,  of  deliciooa  flavor. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  AUGUST. 
FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

Just  now,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and,  we  believe,  generally 
throughout  New  England,  a  great  drought  prevails.  With  the  exception  of 
a  fine  shower  the  last  of  June,  net  half  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  since  the 
middle  of  May.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  of  April,  which 
thoroughly  saturated  the  ground,  trees  and  deep-rooted  plants  have  snfiered 
very  little ;  but  all  newly  planted  shrubs,  plants,  annuals,  &c.,  have  scarcely 
made  any  growth,  and  are  now,  in  some  places,  nearly  dried  up.  All  tba 
rain  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  other  continent.  In  England,  9evtn  mc&er 
fell  in  June ;  and  for  the  six  months  ending  July  I,  the  quantity  was  air 
inchts  above  the  average  of  the  last  nine  years.  We  can  only  hope  for 
bountiful  showers  the  present  month. 

Grapr  Vines,  in  the  greenhouse,  will  now  be  ripening  their  crop.  Such 
kinds  as  the  Chasselas  being  now  ready  to  cut :  give  air  early  and  in  liberal 
quantity ;  be  more  sparing  of  water,  and  keep  a  somewhat  drier  atmo8[^eie 
than  last  month ;  keep  all  the  laterals  regularly  stopped.  Vines  in  cold 
houses  will  now  begin  to  color ;  any  thinning  or  shouldering,  yet  omitted, 
ihould  be  completed :  give  air  liberally  in  good  weather,  and  keep  up  a 
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fantnid  atmosphere.  Hardy  grapes  will  require  looking  after:  keep  the 
shoots  for  next  year  tied  in,  and  cut  away  all  useless  and  small  wood. 

Peaches  in  pots,  which  have  had  their  fruit  all  gathered,  should  be  mod- 
erately watered,  using  occasionally  liquid  manure  or  guano.  Nip  off  the 
ends  of  over-vigorous  shoots. 

Strawberry  Beds  may  be  made  the  last  of  the  month  if  the  weather 
18  not  too  dry.  Now  is  the  time  to  trench  and  prepare  the  beds,  that  they 
may  be  in  readiness  for  the  plants.  Old  beds  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds. 

Pluh,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees  should  be  budded  this  month. 

QuiivcE  Trees  might  be  layered  this  month. 

Summer  PRUffiNo  Trees  should  still  be  continued,  where  fine  shaped 
specimens  are  wanted.  Thinning  the  fruit  from  bearing  trees  should  ^Iso 
be  attended  to,  if  fine  specimens  are  desired.  Some  varieties  require  this 
more  than  others,  and  if  not  thinned  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
gathering. 

Lf SECTS  will  yet  be  troublesome ;  the  fall  caterpillar  is  particularly  inju- 
rious to  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  they  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance.    In  a  few  days  they  overrun  a  whole  tree. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to  clear  the  greenhouses  of  their  winter  oc> 
cupantB,  and  leave  them  vacant  till  autumn ;  but  with  the  introduction  of 
the  achimenes,  the  new  gloxinias,  and  Japan  lilies,  a  change  has  taken 
place.  These  plants  which  like  a  warm  humid  atmosphere  are  just  suited 
to  the  situation,  and  with  a  good  assortment  it  may  be  made  almost  as  orna- 
mental as  in  winter.  But  some  forethought  and  management  is  necessaiy 
to  keep  up  a  continued  display.  If  in  spring  provision  is  made  for  a  stock, 
the  greenhouse  may  now  be  gay  with  Achiinenes,  Gloxinias,  Gesneras, 
Fuchsias,  Chinese  Hibiscuses,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Japan  Lilies,  Stephan- 
otus,  Begonias,  Lantanas,  Neriums,  &c. 

Keep  up  a  humid  atmosphere  by  syringing  freely  every  day^  and  watering, 
the  floors  mornings  noon  and  mghl.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  which 
cultivators  err,  it  is  in  not  giving  sufficient  water.  In  our  dry  and  scorching 
climate  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  water  should  be  freely  given  at  all 
times.  More  than  half  of  our  collections  of  greenhouse  plants  are  ruined 
for  want  of  water.  Especially  with  plants  in  the  open  air  is  it  important  to 
water  and  syringe  freely.  If  any  one  needs  to  be  assured  of  this,  let 
him  look  at  a  collection  of  plants  after  a  succession  of  cloudy  rainy  weather; 
and  again  afler  three  days  of  such  weather  as  we  have  had  the  whole  of 
July.  If  a  careful  observer,  he  will  never  let  his  plants  suffer  again  if  he 
cares  anything  about  them. 

Pelargoniums,  headed  down  as  directed  last  month,  should  be  kept  in 
a  half  shady  place  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  be  sparingly  watered ;  they 
should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  their  balls  reduced,  and  repotted  in 
the  same  or  smaller  sized  ones,  according  to  the  state  of  the  roots ;  after- 
wards place  io  a  frame  and  keep  rather  close  for  a  week  or  two. 
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Cbrtsahthemums  will  now  be  growings  vigoroiuly,  and  may  be  stopped 
f(v  the  last  time ;  repot  if  they  require  it  Nice  snmll  plants  may  now  be 
obtained  by  layering  of  the  tops  of  strong  plants  into  small  pots.  Water 
freely. 

Camellias  may  now  be  repotted :  the  whole  collection  should  be  looked 
to;  such  as  do  not  actnally  require  it  need  be  only  top  dressed.  Syringe 
every  day,  and  see  that  the  roots  are  well  watered.  Inarching  and  grafting 
may  be  done  now. 

PjBONiEs  may  now  be  grafted. 

Ericas  snd  Epacrises  should  be  stopped  for  the  last  time,  unless  young 
slock.    Repot  if  they  require  it 

Ctclambus  should  be  repotted  the  last  of  the  month. 

Amaryllises  should  be  repotted  this  month. 

Japan  Lilies,  as  soon  as  done  flowering,  should  be  placed  in  a  half 
shady  situation  in  the  open  air,  and  sparingly  watered. 

Callas  should  be  repotted  this  month. 

Heliotropes,  for  winter  blooming,  should  now  be  shifted  into  lai]ger 
pots,  in  order  to  get  well  established  before  winter. 

Nemophila  irsignis  and  Schizaitthuses  should  be  sown  now  for  winter 
flowering. 

Roses,  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  layered  and  budded.  It  is  a  good 
season  to  put  in  cuttings.  Plants  for  early  winter  flowering  should  be 
pruned  in  the  last  of  the  month. 

Euphorbias  should  be  shifted  into  their  winter  blooming  pots,  and  be 
topped  for  the  last  time.    Plunge  in  a  warm  place  in  the  open  ground. 

Chinese  Primroses  may  have  a  shift  now  if  they  need  it.  Young 
seedlings  should  be  potted  off  into  small  pots. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  for  early  bloom,  should  now  have  a 
final  potting,  and  be  plunged  in  an  airy  place  in  the  open  ground. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  8HRUBBERT. 

The  dry  weather  has  been  unfavorable  to  a  growth  of  weeds^  but  not- 
withstandinir,  the  ground  will  require  constant  stirring  to  prevent  injury 
from  the  drought  Keep  everything  neat  Mow  lawns  as  soon  as  they 
require  it  Cut  away  all  dead  flower  stems,  decayed  leaves,  &c.  Hoe  and 
rake  neatly  every  bed  and  border. 

Carnations  should  be  layered  immediately  if  not  already  done. 

Dahlias  will  need  tying  up,  thinning  the  branches,  mulching  and  water- 
ing, if  fine  show  flowers  are  wanted. 

Panst  Seeds  should  be  planted  now  for  spring  flowering.  Propagate 
old  kinds  from  pipings. 

Roses  of  the  hardy  kinds  should  be  layered  now. 

White  Lilies  should  now  be  taken  up,  divided  and  reset 

Perennials  and  Biennials,  planted  last  month,  should  now  be  set  out 
in  beds,  or  where  they  are  to  stand  in  the  border. 

Ornamental  Shritbs,  of  many  kinds,  may  now  be  increased  by  layen. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS- 

Art.  I.    The  Transformation  of  Plants,  and  the  importance 
of  its  results.    By  the  Editor. 

Ev£RT  few  years  the  subject  comes  up  in  our  agriculturdl 
papers  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess.  Intelligent 
cultivators,  and  men  of  veracity,  have  afBnned  that  suchi 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  have  offered  to  furnish  speci- 
mens of  the  transmutation ;  but  the  question  has  been  eon-^ 
sidered  by  most  c^ricultural  writers  so  absurd,  and  indeed 
apparently  impossible, — setting  at  naught,  as  it  would  appeitf, 
all  our  established  notions  of  botanical  distinctions, — that 
those  who  have  advanced  such  statements  have  scarcely  had 
the  privilege  of  telling  their  own  story. 

We  willingly  admit  that  we  have  had  no  failh  m  any  of 
these  alleged  transmutations ;  nevertheless,  if  all  that  is  now* 
told  is  true,  our  belief  is  somewhat  shaken,  and  the  trdnsmu*' 
tation  a  theory  not  by  any  means,  as  has  been  supposed, 
impossible ;  still  we  must  have  good  evidence  before  we  casti 
believe  it  probable :  such  evidence,  it  win  be  seen,  is  no# 
adduced  by  two  les^ned  French  betanisfi^. 

In  the  Oardeners*  Chroniete  we  find  ^me  reiKiarks  o!i  Ifte 
Mbject  of  the  origin  of  wheat,  which  ate  Worthy  the  atten-' 
tH>ii  of  every  cultivalcMr;  tiot  particularly  for  the  detidl  of  th4 
e^tperiments  by  which  the  graiik  is  traced  ftom  its  mgitai 
form  to  its  present  perfect  stale,  but  for  the  results  which  Dr. 
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Uodkj  dednces  from  these  ezpenmeiits,  and  wUdi  are  of 
great  impcntaiice  to  all  amateur  and  practical  cnltiTataia  who 
hare  any  dene  to  improre  our  floweiBy  fimits  and  TegetaUea. 
No  cme  would  recognize  in  the  rich  Baldwin  ^ipie  the 
aoor  and  worthleas  crab,  or  in  the  delicioos  Seckel  pear  the 
austere  wilding,  which  grows  in  our  hedge-rows.  These 
changes  are  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  jEgilaps  trans- 
formed into  wheat  through  twelve  succeeding  generations. 
Our  Tegetables  have  undergone  neariy  the  same  alteration ; 
few  persons  would  suppose  the  ridi  Champion  of  England 
pea  was  the  offspring  of  the  small  kind  known  as  the  field 
pea,  or  sweet  com  the  result  of  cultivation  upon  the  wild 
grain  of  South  America.  This  we  all  have  seen  aeoom- 
I^ished ;  and  though  the  experiments  of  H.  Fabre  are  not  as 
fSouniliar,  they  appear  sufficiently  well  audienticated  to  be 
taken  as  facts ;  and  such  being  the  case,  how  can  we  longer 
doubt  that  the  transmutations  heretofore  brought  to  notice 
are  not  strictly  true  ? — 

In  1844,  the  question  of  the  transmutation  of  com  was 
raised  in  this  Journal,  at  p.  555  of  the  volume  for  that  year, 
and  at  p.  779  it  was  further  alluded  to.  Thereupon  ensued 
many  communications  on  both  sides  the  question,  and  £rom 
time  to  time  the  subject  has  been  occasionally  revived ;  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  nevertheless  remains  just  where  it 
was,  so  far  as  anything  like  proof  is  concerned.  Belief  has 
opposed  itself  to  unbelief,  credulity  to  incredulity,  and  asser- 
tion to  counterassertion ;  but  of  evidence  derived  from  well- 
conducted  experiments,  we  have  had  nothing.  For  ourselves, 
without  by  any  means  encouraging  the  belief  in  the  change 
of  oats  into  rye,  or  in  any  similar  transmutations,  we  have 
also  asserted,  from  the  first,  that  no  naturalist,  acquainted 
with  certain  facts  which  have  become  known  of  late  years, 
could  venture  absolutely  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
changes.  Writing  in  1844,  we  said  that  <'in  Orchidaceous 
plants,  forms  just  as  different  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats, 
have  been  proved  by  the  most  rigorous  evidence  to  be  acci- 
dental variations  of  one  common  form,  brought  about  no  one 
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knows  how,  but  before  our  eyes,  and  rendered  permanent  by 
equally  mysterious  agency."  "  Then,"  says  reason,  "  if  these 
inconceivable  changes  have  been  proved  to  occur  among 
Orchidaceous  plants,  why  should  they  not  also  occur  among 
corn-plants  ?  for  it  is  not  likely  that  such  vagaries  will  be 
confined  to  one  little  group  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  is 
far  more  rational  to  believe  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  general 
sjrstem  of  the  creation."  (1844,  p.  656.)  And  again,  in 
reply  to  a  correspondent,  it  was  added,  "  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly stated,  we  think  that  no  man  should  undertake  to  affirm 
ex  cathedrd,  what  is  possible  or  impossible  in  natuf^.  (1846, 
p.  401.) 

Some  have  thought  these  views  objectionable,  believing 
that  we  already  possess  that  amount  of  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena  which  justifies  bur  deciding  dogmatically  upon 
such  general  questions  as  the  change  of  one  plant  into 
another.  It  has  been  even  held  that  scepticism  in  such 
matters  tends  to  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  to  induce  disbelief 
in  all  by  which  science  holds  fast.*  We  do  not  concur  in  that 
opinion ;  we  see  no  harm  in  reviving  even  Lord  Monboddo's 
belief  in  human  tails  j  the  more  knowledge  advances,  the 
more  easily  false  theory  and  idle  hypothesis  are  disposed  of; 
rational  discussion  can  do  no  harm  among  men  of  intelli- 
♦  gence,— on  the  contrary,  it  is  thus  only  that  truth  is  to  be 
finally  elicited. 

A  most  curious  and  able  dissertation  upon  the  Origin  of 
Wheat,  which  we  have  just  read,  completely  justifies  the 
views  we  have  held,  for  although  it  does  not  show  that  oats 
change  into  rye,  as  many  believe,  and  offers  no  support  to 
some  other  speculations  of  the  same  kind,  nevertheless  de- 
monstrates, beyond  all  further  question,  that  wheat  is  itself  a 
transmutation  of  a  kind  of  wild  grass.  Mons.  Esprit  Fabre, 
of  Agde,  well  known  to  botanists  as  an  acute  observer  and 
patient  experimentalist,  has  made  the  discovery,  which  has 
been  introduced  to  public  notice  by  Professor  Dunal,  of 
Montpellier,  in  a  pamphlet,  firom  which  we  condense  the 
following  statement. 

The  ancients  imagined  that  the  native  country  of  wheat 
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About  the  year  1824,  the  late  M.  Beqnien,  a 
French  botaniet,  lending  at  ATignon,  observed  in  the  nei^i- 
borfaoodof  that  citja,  tohim,  newkindof  ji^^tlt^ps,  vhidi 
he  called  iriHemdeSj  becanse  of  its  leaemUance  to  wheat; 
and  Signor  Bertoloni,  who  intnidnced  it  into  his  bdian  Fk»a, 
states  that  it  has  also  been  foond  in  Sjcilj,  by  Fjrvrfesots 
Gnssone  and  Tenoie.  Theie  is  also  in  die  Sooth  of  Fianee 
another  jEgikp$f  called  triarisiaia^  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  Thus,  aocoiding  to  botanists,  there  are  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  this  genos  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  these 
have  been  each  the  subject  of  M.  Esprit  Fabre's  experiment^ 

The  first  point  established  by  this  observer  was  that  both 
JEgilops  ovata  and  iriariMtaia  would  produce  what  Requien 
called  iritieoide$.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  three 
supposed  species  were  all  fonns  of  the  same  species.  In  fact, 
the  very  same  ear  which  yields  either  avata  or  iriaristaia^ 
also  yields  triticddes.  Nevertheless,  M.  Fabre  calls  them 
perfectly  distinct  firom  each  other,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
when  J3.  ovata  runs  to  iriticoideSj  it  gives  rise  to  the  small 
grained  smooth  wheats  which  the  French  call  Seisseite  and 
Touzdle;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  JS.  iriariakUa 
runs  into  iriiieoideSf  it  gives  birth  to  the  coarser  wheats  with 
downy  ears,  known  in  Lower  Languedoc  under  the  name  of 
Fourtnen  and  Pitanielle,  among  which  Egyptian  wheat  is 
included.    Be  that  as  it  may,  and  M.  Fabre  offers  the  state- 
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ment  m^ly  as  an  hypothesisi  it  is  certain  that  JEgilops 
triUcoideSf  when  once  produced,  if  raised  from  seed  year 
after  year,  goes  on  changing  till  at  last  it  becomes  mere 
wheat.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  concise 
narrative  of  what  the  French  naturalist  testifies  to  having 
witnessed  as  occurring  to  the  JE.  triticoides,  derived  from 
JB.  ovata. 

First  year  of  cuUivaiion ;  1839.  A  few  grains  ripened 
here  and  there  among  the  spikelets,  which  still  preserved  the 
brittle  character  of  JEgilops.  The  return  was  about  fivefold 
of  close-packed  concave  com,  which  was  very  velvety  at  the 
upper  end.  The  beards  of  the  glumes,  which  are  most 
abundant  and  remarkable  in  JEgilops,  had  begun  to  alter 
and  disappear.  The  plants  looked  exactly  like  Touzelle 
wheat. 

Second  year;  1840.  The  spikelets  of  this  sowing  had 
become  more  numerous,  and  each  contained  two  grains;  the 
ears  were  less  brittle ;  the  grain  was  less  concave  and  velvety, 
and  much  more  floury  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
beards  of  the  glumes  were  further  diminished. 

Third  somng ;  1841.  The  changes  already  described 
became  more  evident ;  as  many  as  three  grains  appeared  in 
some  of  the  spikelets ;  the  plants  became  more  and  more  like 
wheat. 

Fourth  somng;  crop  of  1842.  Much  injured  by  rust; 
the  beards  had  so  much  disappeared  that  the  ears  had  quite 
the  appearance  of  beardless  Touzelle  wheat. 

Fifth  sowing;  1843.  The  plants  were  now  a  yard  high, 
and  exactly  like  wheat ;  none  of  the  glumes  had  more  than 
one  beard,  with,  perhaps,  the  rudiments  of  another.  The 
spikelets  contained  each  from  two  to  three  grains.  The  ears 
had  become  less  brittle.  The  com  was  so  large  that  it  pro- 
tmded  beyond  the  chaff;  the  crop  was  180-fold  in  one  case, 
and  450-fo\d  in  another. 

Sixth  sowing;  1844.  Changes  still  went  on,  but  slowly. 
The  ears  continued  brittle,  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  of 
JEgilops. 

Seventh  sowing;  1846.     The  plants  were  very  much  like 
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IL  FabrCi  "  in  which  I  hare  pmsoed  the  cultiTatioii  of  ^, 
UiUcmdeMj  I  have  found  it  giadoally  impforing,  and  becoming 
real  wheat ;  but  I  hare  nerer  seen  an  instance  of  its  rannnig 
back  to  the  ^.  cvata  from  which  it  sprung." 

Subsequently  Dr.  lindley  offered  the  foDowing  remarks 
upon  VL  Fabre's  expmment,  concluding  with  some  valuable 
hints  on  hybridization^  &c. : — 

No  fact  in  natural  history  more  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences has  been  elicited  than  that  transformation  to  which 
we  last  week  drew  the  attention  of  the  public.  That  a 
miserable  grass,  should  in  no  more  than  twelve  generations 
become  such  an  important  article  of  food  as  wheat,  would 
have  been  incredible,  in  the  absence  of  the  direct  and  posi- 
Iiv6  testimony  that  has  been  produced  by  M.  Fabre.    So 
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unlike  are  jthe  alpha  and  omega  of  this  experiment,  that  bot- 
anists, with  one  consent,  ha\re  placed  them  in  distinct  gen- 
era,  and  yet  the  jdants  are  shown,  by  the  plainest  evidence, 
not  only  to  belong  to  the  same  genus,  but  even  to  the  same 
species. 

The  value  of  modem  genera  and  species  in  botany  is  wo- 
fully  shaken  by  this  revelation ;  faith  in  those  lower  classes 
of  botanical  distinctions,  which  have  been  said  to  represent 
permanent  natural  differences,  is  gone ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  refinements  in  classification,  as  they  have  been  absurdly 
called,  have  received  their  coup  de  grace.  The  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  have  believed  that  20  species  of  Aconite  are 
confounded  under  Napellus,  half-a*hundred  Willows  under 
Salix  caprea,  and  as  many  species  of  Rubus  under  R.  coryli- 
folius,  may  bum  their  books,  for  their  trifling  distinctions  can 
hardly  continue  to  find  admirers  after  the  proof  than  an 
iEgilops  and  Wheat  are  the  same  species.  For  our  own 
part,  we  console  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  botany  will  be 
thus  restored  to  the  condition  of  an  intelligible  science  ;  and 
we  congratulate  those  who,  like  Bentham,  Hooker,  and  oth- 
ers, have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  carried  on  an  unsuccess- 
ful war  with  hair-splitting  contemporaries,  upon  the  final 
triumph  of  their  principles. 

Passing  by  this  point  of  view,  we  may  also  suggest  that 
other  .unsuspected  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  very  likely 
to  occur.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  rye  ;  but  rye  is 
less  different  from  wheat  than  is  iBgilops,  and  may  very  well 
be  another  ^gilopian  form.  So  again  of  barley,  the  wild 
state  of  which  is  just  as  uncertain;  we  may  now  expect  that 
some  clever  experimenter  will  trace  it  to  an  origin  as  sur- 
prising as  that  of  wheat.  But  these  are  matters  of  mere 
scientific  interest.  Let  us .  see  to  what  practical  inferences 
M.  Fabre's  discovery  may  lead. 

This  gentleman  found  that  a  kind  of  wild  grass  (JEgihps 
wata)  was  subject  to  what  gardeners  call  <'  a  sport "  (jE. 
trUicoides.)  Of  that  sport  he  sowed  the  seeds,  and  he  found 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  there  was  no  disposition  to  return 
to  its  original  form,  there  was  on  the  other  hand  a  decided 
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U  zaj men  know  the  inqnrtance  of  ''qioits,"  thej  are 
gardenen.  Half  the  meet  striking  of  the  flowers  and  finit 
hare  been  thos  obtained.  A  poor  ngly  dwarf  larkspur  aports 
bjr  chance  to  dooUe ;  the  aseds  of  Ae  spoct  are  saved  care* 
folly  and  sown;  thiee-fiiorths  of  the  seedlings  are  single, 
but  a  few  are  doable ;  the  first  are  thrown  away,  the  heA  of 
the  second  are  saved  for  seed,  and  the  second  crop  of  seed- 
lings comes  traer.  So  conies  the  race  of  doable  larkspors. 
A  double  larkspur  next  sports  to  a  stripe,  that  is  to  say,  banda 
o{  red  or  of  riolet  z^ppen  upon  the  pale  ground  of  the  petala 
of  a  few  flowers;  these  flowers  are  marked,  the  ssed  if 
saved,  and  so  begins  the  breed  of  what  are  called  Uniqnes,  at 
one  time  the  pride  of  the  flowi»  garden,  though  now  dis- 
carded for  newer  fiirorites.  In  the  same  way,  fifst  caaM 
camellias,  chrysanthemums,  and  a  host  of  others.  Tho  old 
purple  chrysanthemum  accidentally  sported  to  buff:  the  buff 
bamch  was  struck,  proved  true  to  its  new  nature,  and  became 
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the  ancestor  of  a  race  of  other  biiffs.  The  color  of  a  red 
camellia  '<  breaks ;"  red  streaks^ppear  in  the  flowers  of  a 
sporting  branch ;  that  branch  is  separated  from  its  more  tran- 
quil mother,  and  clapped  upon  a  stout  stock ;  on  goes  the 
sportive  branch,  retails  its  tendency,  produces  striped  flowers 
all  the  better  for  the  new  blood  infused  into  them,  and  the 
tendency  is  fixed ;  skilful  gardeners  cut  it  limb  from  limb, 
and  every  mutilated  morsel  starts  into  life  another  varie- 
gation. 

It  is  the  same  with  vegetables ;  a  wild  carrot  accidentally 
found  in  cultivated  ground,  refuses  to  run  to  seed,  but  em- 
ploys itself  in  building  up  a  root  stouter  than  any  carrot  had 
before.  The  watchful  eyes  of  a  gardener  remark  the  change ; 
the  changeling,  still  a  sport,  flowers  at  last ;  its  precious  seeds 
are  saved,  and  committed  to  still  richer  groimd.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  seedlings  run  back  to  the  wild  form — ^your  carrot  is 
but  an.  intractable  gentleman  after  all — ^but  a  very  few  prove 
obedient  to  the  will  of  man,  shake  off  their  savage  habits, 
refuse  to  flower  till  the  second  year,  meantime  spend  thei^ 
autumn  and  winter  in  the  further  enlargement  of  their  roots, 
then  rise  up  info  blossom  invigorated  by  six  months'  addi- 
tional preparation,  and  yield  more  seeds,  in  which  the  fixity 
of  character,  or  if  you  will  the  habit  of  domestication,  is 
still  more  fin^j^y  implanted.  And  thus  begins  the  race  of 
carrQts. 

Nectarines,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  other  valuable 
fruits,  must  be  supposed  to  have  in  numerous  instances  de- 
rived their  origin  from  similar  circumstances ;  they  were  far 
more  the  children  of  accident  than  design,  and  we  see  to 
what  they  have  come. 

Gardeners,  then,  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  every 
tendency  to  sport,  which  they  may  remark  among  the  plants 
entrusted  to  their  care.  The  sports,  however  xmpromising, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  repeated  experiment;  year 
after  year  seeds  should  be  saved,  seed-beds  "  rogued,"  and 
attempts  made  to  secure  fixity  of  character.  If  they  end  in 
nothing,  as  they  often  will,  such  experiments  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  also  costing  nothing ;  but  if  they  lead  to  a  good 
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[A  rmicao  and  correspondent,  who  is  now  making  a  so- 
journ near  London,  has  kindly  promised  us  an  occasional 
letter  on  arboriculture  and  rural  subjects.  Every  way  quali- 
fied to  do  justice  to  whatever  he  may  undertake  to  comment 
upon,  and  with  a  real  love,  as  well  as  a  fine  taste,  for  rural 
art,  we  anticipate  some  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  great  agricultural  meeting  at  Lewes,  which 
he  alludes  to,  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  great  horticul- 
tural display,  afibrding  an  excellent  opportunity  to  witness 
the  iiaanner  in  which  these  are  got  up  in  Ekigland,  and  the 
plants  and  fruits  which  contribute  ngiost  to  the  interest  of 
•ucb.dtfplaya.-*Ej>«]  ^ 
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The  country  in  England  is  now  looking  beautifully.  I 
was  over  at  Oakley  Park  a  few  days  sincci  the  property  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Clive.  Both  Mr.  Clive  and  Lady  Harriet, 
take  a  great  interest  in  trees,  and  they  have  at  Oakley  an 
American  department  for  trees  and  shrubs,  that  would  in^ 
terest  you  extremely.  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  Pinus  Douglasii  that  I  have  met  with  in  England.  It 
is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  branches  at 
the  base  greater  than-  its  height.  It  is  not  hardy  so  far  north 
as  Boston,  but  south  of  New  York  it  would  do  well.  The 
Araucaria  stands  this  climate,  and  makes  a  peculiar  and 
beautiful  tree.  At  Oakley  there  are  some  very  remarkable 
oaks,  said  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Druids.  Thei 
largest  measures  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  circumference. 

I  notice  draining  going  on  everywhere.  Tiles  are  now 
used  in  the  form  of  pipes  almost  entirely ;  being  very  porous 
they  let  in  and  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  water.  On  clay 
soils  they  would  do  excellent  service  in  America,  though  I 
doubt  the  advantage  of  much  draining  on  light  loams  and 
gravelly  soils.  I  think  I  have  seen  mischief  done  in  such 
cases  both  by  draining  and  subsoiling.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  here  just  now  to  see  the  thorn-trees  in  full  bloom,  scat<- 
tered  here  and  there  in  the  woods  and  parks.  The  red 
double  flowering  thorn  is  getting  to  be  quite  common,  and  * 
makes  a  beautiful  variety,  planted  singly  or  scattered  among 
the  shrubbery. 

The  season  is  quite  backward,  very  unusually  so.  Peas 
Bxe  only  just  coming  in,  and  strawberries  will  not  ripen  for  a 
week  to  come.  We  have  the  comfort,  however,  of  know- 
ing, when  they  once  begin,  that  we  shall  have  them  in 
abundance  for  three  months  instead  of  one,  as  with  us. 

I  am  going  to  attend  the  great  agricultural  meeting  at 
Lewes  next  month,  and  if  I  see  anything  there  that  I  think 
will  interest  you  I  will  communicate  it. 

Moor  Parky  June  12,  1862. 
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An.IIL     The  ^ects  of  light  an  ike  Genmimatiomrf  Seeds, 
IfCj  when  passed  through  media  of  varieMS  eUors,    Bjr 

This  snbtOe  agent^  which  exercises  sach  a  wonderfbl  in- 
flaence  on  animate  and  inanimate  matter,  plays  a  Tery  impor- 
tant part  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  propagation  of 
plants;  but  more  interesting  still  is  this  subject  when  tl^ 
distinct  effects  of  the  separated  rays  are  made  the  subject  of 
experiment  and  investigation,  showing  how  beneficisd  this 
branch  of  physiological  science  is  to  gardeners  and  hocti- 
culturists,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  propagation  of 
delicate  and  tender  plants. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  by  gardeners  that  the  general 
conditions  necessary  to  the  germination  of  seeds  are  moi^ 
ture,  heat,  and  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas.  The  neces- 
sity of  LIGHT  has  not  been  recognized,  though  every  gardener 
knows  that  a  certain  amount  of  atmospheric  air  is  requisite 
immediately  on  the  germination  of  the  seed,  otherwise  the 
embryo  will  become  enfeebled,  and  very  soon  decay.  So  also 
at  this  stage  of  the  embryotic  {Hx>cess  is  a  certain  amount  of 
U6HT  necessary,  if  the  germinated  seed  is  to  be  maintained 
in  a  healthy  state  ]  the  vital  jninciple  at  this  period  of  its 
growth  is  acted  upon  by  separate  influences  contained  in  the 
different  rays  which  are  in  action  upon  the  plant.  These 
influences,  therefore,  and  the  effects  resulting  therefrom, 
constitute  the  subject  of  the  {nresent  article. 

The  amount  of  these  agents  necessary  for  the  full  and  £nee 
development  of  seeds,  must  be  exceedingly  variable  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Some  seeds  germinate  freely  at  the 
freezing  point,  (32°,)  in  an  atmosphere  comparatively  arid  \ 
while  others,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  seeds,  require  a 
high  humid  temperature  for  their  perfect  development  ,*  but 
every  degree  between  the  two  extremes  is  requisite  for  the 
proper  development  of  some  individual  species,  and  the 
requisite  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  thus  required  will 
always  depend  on  the  amount  of  carbon  with  which  the 
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seed  is  charged.  The  seeds,  when  perfectly  ripe,  contain  a 
larger  amount  of  carbon  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 
It  is  this  carbon  which  preserves  the  seeds  from  decomposition 
and  decay;  but  it  also  prevents  them  from  germinating. 
The  only  means  of  depriving  the  seeds  of  their  carbon  is  by 
supplying  them  with  moisture.  It  absorbs  the  moisture,  and 
converts  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  by  the  oxygen  thus 
obtained. 

The  formation  and  respiration  of  oxygen  takes  place  most 
freely  in  the  dark,  and  hence  darkness  or  shade  is  most 
favorable  to  germination;  but  no  sooner  is  germination  es- 
tablished, or  even  begun,  than  light  becomes  necessary  to 
the  farther  development  of  the  germ ;  but  the  light  is  influ- 
enced in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes,  some  being  attractive  in  their  character, 
others  repellant;  we  will  therefore  consider  the  action  of 
the  different  media,  or  in  other  words,  the  action  of  the 
different  kinds  of  glass  on  plants  under  which  they  are 
grown.  Some  beautiful  and  interesting  experiments,  per- 
formed by  Robert  Hunt,  on  the  effects  of  various  colored 
media  on  vegetation,  may  at  this  sta§;e  of  our  progress  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers,  and  serve  to  elucidate  the  subject 
perhaps  better  than  any  experiments  of  my  own. 

Six  boxes  were  so  prepared  t^t  air  was  freely  admitted  to 
the  plants  within  them,  without  permitting  the  passage  of  any 
light,  except  what  passed  through  the  colored  glasses  with 
which  they  were  covered.  These  glasses  permitted  the 
permeation  of  light  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  A  Ruby  Glass,  (colored  with  oxyde  of  gold,) — ^This 
glass  peWits  the  permeation  of  the  ordinary  red,  and  extreme 
red  rays  only. 

2.  A  Brown  Red  Glass. — ^The  ordinary  ray  and  the  orange 
ray,  produced  by  this  medium,  pass  freely,  above  which  the 
spectrum  is  sharply  cut  off. 

3.  Orange  Glass. — ^The  spectrum  is  shortened  by  the 
cutting  off  of  the  violet  indigo,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  blue  rays.  The  green  ray  is  nearly  absorbed  in  the 
yellow,  which  is  considerably  elongated.    The  whole  of  the 
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least  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum  permeates  this  glass 
freely. 

4.  Yellow  Glass. — ^HThis  glass  shortens  the  spectrom  by 
cutting  off  the  extreme  red  ray,  and  the  whole  of  the  most 
refrangible  rays  beyond  the  blue  ray. ' 

6.  Cobalt  Blue  Glass. — ^The  spectrum  obtained  under 
this  glass  is  perfect  from  the  extreme  limits  of  the  most 
refrangible  rays  down  to  the  yellow,  which  is  wanting.  The 
green  ray  is  diminished,  forming  merely  a  well  defined  line 
between  the  blue  and  the  yellow  rays.  The  orange  and  red 
rays  are  perfectly  interrupted. 

6.  Deep  Green  Glass. — ^The  spectrum  is  cut  off  below 
the  orange,  and  above  the  blue  rays,  although  the  space  on 
which  the  most  luminous  portion  of  the* spectrum  falls  ap- 
pears as  laxge  as  when  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  absorptive 
influence  of  the  glass.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  light 
on  a  close  examination  with  a  powerful  lens;  a  dark  line 
is  seen  to  occupy  the  space  usually  marked  by  the  green 
ray. 

A  case  was  also  prepared,  containing  five  flat  vessels,  filled 
with  colored  fluids  of  various  kinds,  as  follow : — 

A.  Red. — Solution  of  Carmine  of  Supersulphaie  of  Amr 
mania.  This  gives  a  spectrum  nearly  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  given  by  the  Rub]i  Glass,  (No.  1.)  All  the  rajrs 
above  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  orange  rays,  are  cut  off. 

B.  Yellow. — A  Saturated  Solution  of  Bier  ornate  of  Pot- 
ash. This  beautifully  transparent  solution  admits  the  per* 
meation  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  which  are  extended  over 
the  space  occupied  by  the  orange  ray  in  the  unabsorbed  spec- 
trum.    The  green  rays  are  scarcely  evident. 

From  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  sulphurets  of  lime  and 
potash  in  solution,  I  was  very  desirous  of  using  them,  but 
they  are  found  to  be  so  liable  to  decomposition  when  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun's  rays  as  to  be  quite  useless  for  such  pur- 
poses, sulphureted  hydrogen  being  liberated  in  such  quantities 
as  to  burst  the  bottles  with  very  great  violence. 

C.  Gbeen. — Muriate  of  Iron  and  Copper.    This  me« 
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dium  is  remarkably  transparent.     The  blue,  green,  yellow 
and  orange,  rays  freely,  all  the  others  being  absorbed. 

"This  experiment  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
effects  of  green  glass  on  plants  that  are  grown  beneath  its 
influence,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  a  subsequent 
article." 

D.  Blus. — Cupro^Sulphate  of  Ammonia*  This  fluid  ob- 
literates all  the  rays  below  the  green  rays,  those  above  per- 
meating it  freely. 

E.  White. — ^This  is  merely  water  rendered  acid  by  nitric 
acid,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  continued  transparency. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  spaces  in  the  boxes  have  been  left 
open  to  the  full  influence  of  the  light,  that  a  fair  comparison 
might  be  made  between  those  plants  growing  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  the  others  under  the  dissevered  rays. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  following  combina- 
tions of  rays  have  been  obtained  to  operate  with : — 

A. — 1.  The  calorific  rays  well  insulated.  2.  A  smaller 
portion  of  these  rays,  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  those 
having  power  of  illumination.  3.  The  luminous  and  calo- 
rific rays  combined.  4  The  calorific  rays  and  the  chemical 
ones  blended  together. 

B. — ^The  luminous  rays,  in  a  tolerably  unmixed  state. 

C. — ^The  luminous  rays,  combined  with  the  least  actively 
chemical  ones.  But  in  this  case  the  luminous  rays  exert 
their  whole  influence. 

D. — ^The  most  refrangible  rays  well  insulated. 

K— White  light. 

From  these  arrangements  it  will  be  evident  that,  although 
we  do  not  secure  the  complete  isolation  of  the  rays,  as  we 
should  do  with  a  prism,  we  procure  light,  in  which  the  great 
prepcmderance  of  one  influence  over  another  suffices  to  en- 
sure to  a  certain  extent^  the  divided  action  of  that  one.  We 
are  well  aware  that  we  only  arrive  at  approximations  to  the 
truth  by  this  system.  But  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
show  jp^ctically  the  action  of  light,  when  permeating  the 
different  colored  media,  on  vegetation  subjected  to  its  in- 
fluence. 
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The  relative  temperatures  indicated  by  good  thermometers, 
placed  behind  the  glasses  and  fluid  cells,  will  show  these 
effects  in  a  clearer  light.  The  foregoing  results  present  a 
fair  average  series,  and  distinctly  mark  the  relative  degrees 
in  which  the  media  are  permeable  by  the  heating  rays. 

No  investigations  or  experiments  on  glass  have  come  un- 
der our  observation  so  reliable,  and  so  valuable  in  practical 
horticulture,  as  those  we  have  given  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  which  will  be  more  practically  shown  in  subsequent 
papers.  What  the  gardener  wants  is  not  mere  speculations 
upon  the  possible  influence  of  this  or  that  kind  of  glass,  or 
other  media  to  which  his  plants  are  subjected.  He  wants  a 
plain  and  intelligible  explanation  of  those  influences  which 
he  sees  daily  in  operation  during  occupation.  He  wishes  to 
know  what  are  the  causes  of  the  burning  of  his  vine  leaves, 
under  some  kinds  and  colors  of  glass,  and  not  under  others, 
and  why  the  sun's  rays  have  so  much  more  influence  on 
plants  when  permeating  atmospheres  of  various  density  or 
hmnidity.  This  we  will  endeavor  to  elucidate  in  our  subse- 
quent remarks,  and  in  a  manner  as  clear  as  can  be  evolved 
from  ascertained  facts,  that  the  most  unscientific  may  cleariy 
comprehend  them. 

Roxburt/j  August  17,  1852. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Akt.  IV,     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Three  New 
Pears.     By  Baptiste  Desportes,  Angers,  France. 

[In  our  present  volume  we  have  already  given  the  descrip- 
tions and  engravings  of  three  new  pears,  by  our  correspondent 
M.  Desportes,  of  Angers,  France.  We  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  the  descriptions  of  three  more  varieties,  two 
of  which  are  quite  new,  and  one  of  them  of  remarkable  size 
and  superior  quality.  We  are  highly  gratified  in  being  able, 
through  the  kindness  of  M.  Desportes,  to  bring  these  many 
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new  pears,  which  are  yearly  being  added  to  the  varieties 
already  in  cultivation  by  the  French  and  Belgian  amateurs, 
before  our  pomological  readers,  as  they  wiU  thus  immedi- 
ately become  known  and  speedily  introduced  into  our  collec- 
tions.— ^Ed.} 

Knowing  that  your  fine  country  is  essentially  horticultural, 
and  to  what  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees  is  carried,  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  sending  you,  for 
publication  in  your  excellent  journal,  the  descriptions  of  three 
new  pears ;  two  of  which,  the  Sorlus  and  Doten  Dillsn, 
fruited  for  the  first-  time,  last  year,  in  the  fiuiteries  and  nur- 
series of  M.  Andii  Leroy,  of  Angers.  The  third  has  been 
propagated  in  large  quantities,  but  has  not  yet  fruited  in  his 
collection ;  and  the  description  and  drawing  which  I  now 
send,  are  those  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Bourboui^ : — 

1.     De  Sorlus. 

This  variety  (fg.  27)  was  raised  by  Tan  Mons,  and  fruited! 
for  the  first  time  in  1843,  according  to  M.  Bivort,  who  ha» 
given  a  figure  and  good  description  ;  yet  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  when  he  sajB  it  is  sometimes  only  second  quality,  and  I 
am  the  more  surprised,  as  this  learned  pomologist  is  inclined 
to  notice  favorably  all  the  fruits  which  he  describes.  The 
figure  which  he  has  given  is  nevertheless  more  beautiful  than 
that  which  I  annex. 

The  De  Sorlus  pear  has  been  planted  in  the  school  of  fruits* 
of  M.  Leroy  for  three  years,  and  bore  last  autiunn  for  the 
first  time. 

The  fruit  measures  eight  and  a  half  centimetres  in  height,. 
and  seven  in  diameter ;  it  is  of  a  turbinate  form,  very  regular^ 
but  irregularly  divided  at  the  stem,  (peduncle,)  which  is 
sideways,  and  obliquely  inserted ;  it  is  short,  not  being  more 
than  a  centimetre  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  little  curved: 
the  eye  is  small,  closed,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  and  very 
broad  basin :  the  skin  is  thick,  yellowish-green,  gray  around 
the  stem,  and  marbled  with  the  same  color  all  over  the 
surface:  flesh,  white,  fine  and  melting:  juice,  abundant,. 
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tweet,  and  diglitly  perfimied.    Ripens  firom  Oetober  to  De- 
cember, and  proves  of  the  &8t  qnadity  at  Ai^eiB. 

The  tree  is  TeryTigoions,  and  fonns  a  sopeib  pyiamid,  per- 
iisctlywell  proportioDed:  the  branches  are  straight,  erect,  com- 
pact, shorter  than  the  slem:  the  joints  are  v^wy  long:  the  bods 
are  small,  direiging,  and  8<xnevhat  scaly:  the  wood  is  yellow- 
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ish,  and  dotted  with  small  grayish-white  points :  the  leares  are 
la^e  and  downy  ;  they  are  long  and  somewhat  dentated : 
petioles,  long  and  slender.    The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

2.       DOTEN  Dn^LEN, 

This  pear  (Jig.  28)  was  obtained  by  Tan  Mons,  and  is 
described  by  M.  Bivort ;  but  the  figure  which  he  has  given 
is  much  larger  than  ours.  It  firuited  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  nurseries  of  M.  Leroy. 
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The  firuit  is  laj^e,  being  eight  and  a  half  centimetres  in 
height,  and  seven  and  a  quarter  in  diameter :  it  is  obovately 
formed,  swelled  out  at  the  crown,  diminishing  much  to  the 
stem,  regular,  with  an  even  surface :  stem,  very  short,  being 
only  half  a  centimetre  in  length,  slightly  oblique  and  curved: 
the  eye  is  small,  closed,  and  inserted  in  a  very  large  and  mod- 
emtely  deep  basin :  skin,  thick,  greenish-yellow,  gray  around 
the  stem,  marbled  and  pointed  with  the  same  color  all  over 
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the  surface :  flesh,  fine,  melting  and  tender :  juice,  very 
abundant,  sugary,  vinous,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Ripens 
in  October  and  November.  It  is  a  fine  pear,  of  first  quality. 
The  tree  is  of  a  mther  feeble  habit,  moderately  vigorous 
upon  the  quince :  the  branches  are  few  in  number,  those  at 
the  base  divei^ing,  and  those  at  the  top  erect,  and  often  take 
the  direction  of  the  stem :  the  wood  is  gray,  covered  with 
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gray  points,  and  fonning  a  roughnefis  upon  the  bark:  the 
buds  are  pointed  and  scaly.  Though  rather  feeble  it  is  a 
very  fertile  variety. 

[In  Lindley's  Ouide  to  the  Orchard^  a  variety  is  described 
under  the  name  of  Dillen,  which  was  received  from  Van 
Mons  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  1817 ;  but  in 
the  society's  catalogue  for  1842,  it  is  made  a  sj^nonyme  of 
the  Beurre  Diel ;  undoubtedly  this  is  a  distinct  fruit. — ^Bd.] 

3.     Beubbe^  Bachejlier. 

I  am  indebted  to  M.  Bachelier,  cultivator  at  Cappellebrouck, 
near  Bourbourg,  department  du  Nord,  (France,)  for  the  de- 
scription and  engraving,  made  by  the  committee  of  horticul- 
ture of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Hour- 
bourg,  of  this  magnificent  and  excellent  fruit. 

Here  are  the  words  of  the  members  chaiged  with  that 
labor: — 

<<  The  pear,  raised  from  seeds,  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Bachelier,  is  a  magnificent  fruit,  which  justifies  all  the  in- 
terest attached  to  it  by  the  society.  Wishing  the  appreciation 
of  the  committee  of  horticulture,  they  now  can  state  its 
weight  and  the  various  dimensions,  and  note  its  principal 
characteristics. 

The  fruit  weighs  from  six  hundred  and  thirty  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  grammes,  (twenty  ounces,)  and  measures  in  height 
twelve  centimetres,  and  in  its  greatest  diameter,  eleven  cen- 
timetres: in  form  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  or  Bon  Chretien :  the  stem  is  stout,  short,  and 
planted  in  a  deep  cavity :  the  skin  is  smooth,  of  a  clear  green, 
becoming  yellow  towards  the  middle  of  December,  which  is 
the  indication  of  maturity :  at  that  period  the  flesh  is  firm, 
succulent  and  buttery :  the  juice  is  sugary,  not  gritty,  without 
any  disagreeable  after-taste.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in 
eating,  to  take  off  a  good  thickness  of  the  skin. 

This  magnificent  fruit  is  grown  'on  an  espalier,  facing  the 
west,  and  grafted  upon  the  Beurr^  Austrasie  or  Jaminette. 
It  has  borne  in  two  years  nine  fruits,  similar  m  form  and 
weight,  except  one,  which  was  pyriform  and  heavier.     Be- 
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yond  all  these  excellent  qualities,  this  variety  has  the  merit 
of  bearing  early,  and  of  keeping  until  the  end  of  December, 
a  period  when  good  fruit  is  scarce.  From  all  the  preceding 
considerations,  it  remains  for  the  members  of  the  committee 


of  horticulture  to  say  that  the  pear,  presented  by  M .  Bachelier 
to  the  society,  constitutes  a  superb  production,  a  truly  horti- 
cultural conquest.     This  magnificent  fruit  is  particularly 
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adapted  to.  ornament  the  dessert  during  the  eariy  part  of  win-* 
ter,  and  merits,  in  all  respects,  a  jdace  in  the  collection  of  every 
amateur. 

The  committee  |Hropose  to  designate  it  with  the  denomi- 
nation of  Beurr£  Bachelier,  the  name  of  the  horticulturist 
who  raised  it,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  thanks  and  congrat- 
ulations should  be  addressed  to  M.  Bachelier,  as  a  homage 
due  to  his  perseverance  and  his  great  efforts  in  the  progress 
of  horticultural  industry." 

Baurbourg,  13th  DeeembeTj  1851. 

The  copy  is  signed  by  M.  M.  Dupape  Benard,  Vecoufl&e, 
Eug.  de  Carpentry,  Delecourt,  and  H.  De  Demanquet,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. 

.  I  need  not  add  anything  to  a  description  so  explicit  as  the 
preceding;  unless  that  M.  Leroy,  nurseryman,  of  Angers, 
who  uses  all  his  efforts  to  further  the  progress  of  horticulture, 
is  eager  to  propagate  in  his  extensive  nurseries  a  good  stock  of 
this  pear,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  amateurs  of  good  fruits. 


Art.  V.     Pomological  Gossip. 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. — The  production  of  seed- 
ling varieties  continues  unabated.  In  the  Reports  of  the 
various  Horticultural  Societies  which  will  be  found  in  oar 
pages,  the  names  of  softie  of  them  are  enumerated,  and  their 
qualities  noticed.  Western  New  York  and  Ohio  have  recent- 
ly been  the  most  prolific  in  new  kinds ;  but  now  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland  are  in  the  field  disputing  the  palm  with  the 
north  and  east.  Even  the  extreme  south,  Louisiana,  is 
claiming  a  share  of  the  merit  in  the  growth  of  fine  seedlings. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  much  attention  bestowed  upon 
this  fine  fruit  by  our  amateurs  and  professional  cultivators ; 
and  if  followed  up  must  be  attended  with  good  results. 
Eighteen  years  ago  we  set  the  ball  in  motion,  and  during 
the  period  which  has  elapsed,  an  immense  number  of  kinds 
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has  been  raised,  only  a  few  of  which,  however,  as  yet,  ap- 
pear to  possess  superior  qualities.  This  only  shows,  that 
though  easy  to  raise  a  good  strawberry,  it  is  not  so  simple  a 
task  to  produce  one  which  shall  possess  a  combination  of 
qualities  superior  to  any  of  the  present  varieties.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  new  kinds : — 

Hablem  Orahoe. — ^Raised  by  Dr.  Edmonson,  of  Baltimore ; 
a  fruit  possessing  desirable  qualities  ,*  it  is  of  medium  size, 
conical  shape,  and  a  constant  iond  abundant  bearer;  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  be  of  superior  flavor. 

MARTLAiiniCA  is  guother  seedling  raised  by  Dr.  EdmonsoUi 
and  a  fruit  of  merit. 

MoTAMEKsiNG  PiNE. — Raiscd  by  O.  Schmitz,  of  Philadel* 
phia,  a  variety  remarkable  for  its  robust  and  vigorous  growth ; 
perfectly  hardy,  enduring  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  is 
very  productive,  and  nearly  equal  in  the  size  of  the  berries  to 
Hovey's  Seedling.  Its  great  merit  is  its  rich  aroma  and  high 
flavor,  in  which  it  is  said  to  excel  all  others ;  it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  market. 

Penkstlvakia. — Another  of  Mr.  Schmitz's,  of  more  recent 
production,  which  was  exhibited  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  the  present  year,  and  reported  as  <<  a « 
seedling  of  great  merit,  fine  in  flavor,  large  in  size,  and  rich 
in  depth  of  color." 

Cbescekt  SsfiDLiNo. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety 
raised  by  Mr.  H.  Lawrence,  of  New  Orleans.  Two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Lawrence  informed  us  he  had  raised  a  seedling,  of  ^ood 
promise,  and  that  if  another  season  improved  as  he  expected, 
he  would  send  us  some  of  the  plants  ,*  since  then,  however, 
we  have  not  heard  from  him  respecting  it,  and  all  we  know 
of  the  variety  we  gather  from  what  Mr.  R.  G.  Pardee  has 
said  of  it. 

According  to  his  statement  it  is  a  perpetual  variety,  bearings 
for  six  months,  of  good  size  and  first  rate  quafity.  Whether 
it  will  prove  to  be  perpetual  in  our  climate  remains  to  be 
proved.  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Columbus,  has  produced  straw- 
berries for  six  months  in  succession,  as  we  have  shown  in 
our  present  and  preceding  volume ;  but  the  same  kind  which 
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he  focizkd  perpntrsal  ax  QjiTrr.bgs,  Go^  »  not  90  hete,  by  <iiir 
CfnLoaiy  mode  of  tRatzaent.  It  will  be  wcIL  howerer,  fbr 
amatecn  to  gire  k  a  thaL 

Xr.  Fatrdee  has  piants  of  if  gTQirin?  iQ  his  garden,  at  Fil- 
myia*  N.  Y.,  and  another  spring,  or  perhaps  the  present 
flumner.  he  will  be  able  to  prore  its  perpetosd  chaiacter  and 
other  qoalities. 

Messrs.  BisseU  &  Hooker,  of  Rochester,  hare  nosed  three 
seedlings,  one  <taminate  and  two  pistillate,  which  are  reported 
"  of  good  promise,  great  prodnctirenesBy  and  wefl  worthy  of 
farther  triaL*'     No  names  are  giren.  • 

All  these  Tarieties  should  hare  a  £ur  trial  before  any  coireet 
opinion  of  their  merits  can  be  fonned ;  and  we  hope  some 
of  our  amateur  cnltirators  will  gire  them  a  chance.  In 
England,  the  British  Qoeen  and  Keen's  Seedling  still  take 
the  lead,  carrying  off  the  principal  prizes;  none  of  the 
recently  introduced  kinds,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
in  the  adyertisements,  can  compare  with  them  for  size,  beauty, 
productiveness,  rich  flavor,  &4%  It  is  not  possible  now  for  a 
small,  or  even  a  medium  sized  strawberry  to  take  a  premium; 
and  in  this  respect  the  judgment  of  the  English  cultivators 
ns  still  worthy  of  example.  A  fruit  must  be  estimated  by  its 
combined  merits,  and  one  of  the  greatest  is  size  ;  unless  a 
variety  has  this,  no  matter  what  the  other  qualities  may  be, 
(unless  something  decidedly  bad,)  it  will  not  obtain  a  prize. 
Indeed,  after  thirty  years  of  labor  in  bringing  the  strawberry 
up  to  its  present  immense  size,  to  go  back  would  be  a  retro- 
grade movement  which  no  intelligent  cultivator  would  think  cL 

In  awarding  a  strawberry  a  prize,  it  should  be  of  such 
merit  that  the  judges  wiU  not  have  to  frame  an  excuse  for 
the  justice  of  their  award:  It  should  be  without  ant  qvAi.i* 
7ICATI0N  THE  7INEST  rRuiT ;  tskuig  sizo,  color,  flavor  and 
beauty  together :  anything  less  than  this  will  not  do.  If  our 
fruit  committees  were  to  give  the  prizes  for  pears  on  any 
other  conditions,  why  the  Seckel  would  alwajrs  take  them ; 
yet  where  is  the  amateur  who  would  have  more  than  one 
tree  of  that  variety  in  his  collection,  while  of  the  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Bartlett,  Dix,  Flemish  Beauty,  Marie  Louise, 
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and  other  laige,  superb  and  delicious  sorts,  he  would  take 
from  four  to  six  of  each  ?  Why  then  mislead  the  amateur 
cultivator  by  any  such  qualification  as  that  of  the  Albany 
and  Rensselaer  Horticultural  Society,  viz.,  <'not  so  desibabls 
A  VABIETY  FOR  CULTIVATION  as  soule  othors "  ?  or  as  that  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  <<most  valuable 
for  HOME  cultivation  "  ? 

We  may  be  in  error,  and  if  so,  vre  can  only  say  that  it  is 
an  error  concurred  in  by  most  pomologists  in  our  vicinity. 
The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have  often  refused 
to  give  a  premium  for  superior  specimens  of  the  White  Doy- 
enne pear,  as  by  doing  so  they  might  mislead  many  who  are 
new  beginners  as  horticulturists,  and  take  such  reports  as  a 
sure  test  of  the  merit  of  a  fruit ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  they 
might  plant  out  many  trees  of  this  variety,  and  lose  years  of 
valuable  time,  finding  out  in  the  end,  to  their  great  disap- 
pointment, that  though  tip-top  as  to  quality,  very  uncertain 
as  a  crop,  and  only  ^^  adapted  to  certain  localities,"  as  the 
pomological  conventions  have  said;  or,  grown  upon  the 
t  quince,  as  we  would  say. 

We  think  these  insfiutices  are  sufficient  to  adduce  to  show 
the  error  of  giving  a  prize  to  a  fruit  which  is  not,  in  the 
language  of  the  pomological  rules  adopted  by  several  socie* 
ties,  "  AT  LEAST  Eq,uAL,  IP  NOT  SUPERIOR,  to  any  similar  varie- 
ties of  the  first  rank  already  known." 


Art.  VI.     The  Cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen.     From  the 
London  Horticultural  Magazine. 

In  one  of  our  earliest  volumes,  will  be  found  an  article  on 
the  growth  of  this  very  beautiful  and  much  Aeglected  plant. 
From  February  to  May,  no  plant  more  richly  repays  the 
room,  care  and  attention  given  to  it,  than  this:  during 
that  period  it  continues  to  throw  up  a  succession  of  its  singu- 
lar, yet  beautiful  and  exceedingly  fragrant  blossoms.  Trust- 
ing that  it  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  rapid  introduction 

VOL,  XVm. ^NO.  DL  62  ' 
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of  new  things,  we  copy  the  following  excellent  article  on  its 
treatment.  Those  who  wish  to  know  what  success  we  have 
had  will  consult  our  article  alluded  to : — 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  kydicosy 
circular ;  which  term  was  applied  to  them  by  Linnseus,  in 
allusion  to  the  circumscription  of  their  leaves,  the  outline  of 
which,  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  is  more  or  less  round, 
though  not  strictly  circular.  The  common  name  is  Sow- 
bred. 

The  plants  themselves  form  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
pretty  groups  which  are  brought  under  cultivation.  They 
are  all  dwarf  herbs,  having  flattened  fleshy  tubers,  from 
which  both  leaves  and  blossoms  spring  up,  in  a  more  or  less 
dense  tuft,  according  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  difierent 
kinds.  Sometimes,  under  good  cultivation,  the  flowers  pre- 
ponderate in  number  over  the  leaves ;  and  in  some  cases  two 
or  three  hundred  blooms  are  produced  at  one  time,  when  the 
plants  are  strong  and  in  good  health.  This  character  is 
attained  chiefly  by  the  Cyclamen  J>ersicum,  which  is  the* 
most  commoa  of  the  tender  species,  the  most  varied  in  its 
flowerSj  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

The  blooms  of  the  Cyclamen  family  are  of  a  most  singular 
form :  they  are  monopetalous ;  that  is,  they  consist  but  of 
one  piece,  which  is  made  up  of  a  very  short  tube,  by  which 
they  are  united  to  the  flower  stalks,  and  a  comparatively 
large  recurved  limb,  of  five  segments,  which,  from  their  being 
so  deeply  divided,  look  like  distinct  petals ;  naturally  their 
face  would  be  towards  the  earth,  but  the  segments  are  bent 
upwards  quite  at  the  base,  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  entire 
inner  face  of  the  corolla  is  exposed  to  the  eye,  while  the 
back  is  as  completely  hidden. 

CULTURE. 

The  cyclamen  is  one  of  many  modest  yet  beautiful  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Primulace©  to  be  met  with  in 
•a  cultivated  state.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  cultivated,  either  in  private  gardens,  for  the 
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sake  of  display,  or  commercially,  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  It 
is  a  plant  well  suited  for  amateurs,  as  it  takes  but  little  space, 
and  may  be  turned  out  of  doors  in  a  northern  aspect,  when 
it  has  done  flowering,  to  make  room  for  other  plants.  The 
treatment  of  these  plants  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter,  but  that 
any  one  may  grow  them  who  has  the  convenience  of  a  two 
or  three-light  frame,  to  protect  them  in  the  winter  from  frost 
and  excessive  rains,  which  latter  do  them  more  harm  than 
dight  frosts.  Some  who  have  grown,  or  attempted  to  grow 
cyclamens,  have  not  met  with  the  success  they  anticipated ; 
this  disappointment  is  traceable  in  the  beginning  to  the  ex- 
istence of  disease,  caused  either  by  giving  too  much  or  too 
little  water  at  particular  periods.  These  are  the  two  main 
things  in  which  inexperienced  cultivators  are  liable  to  fail ; 
for  they  are  plants  that  are  soon  seriously  damaged  by  an 
over-dose  of  water  when  at  all  dormant,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  by  being  allowed  to  get  too  dry  in 
the  growing  season. 

RAISING   FROM   SEED. 

This  is  the  best  mode  of  propagating  the  cyclamen,  though 
it  may  seem  a  long  and  tedious  way  of  getting  flowering 
roots ;  it  is,  however,  the  surest  method,  as  you  then  know 
the  constitution  of  your  plants,  which  is  of  material  conse- 
quence in  plant  growing.  For  the  sowing  of  cyclamen  seeds, 
some  persons  recommend  the  period  immediately  after  the 
ripening  of  the  seed.  Others  defer  the  operation  until  the 
spring.  This  latter  is  the  best  and  safest  way,  those  sown 
in  autumn  being  apt  to  damp  ofi*  in  the  dull  winter  season. 
The  beginning  of  March  is  a  good  time  for  seed-sowing ; 
and  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : — 
Prepare  ordinary  seed  pans,  selecting  those  wliich  afe  about 
four  inches  deep.  They  are  prepared  by  filling  them,  first 
with  about  an  inch  of-  broken  potsherds,  then  a  layef  of 
rough  peat  or  moss,  then  a  compost  consisting  of  ^  one  half 
peat  made  rather  fine,  one  fourth  friable  loanif  and  one  fourth 
silver  sand ;  or  drift  sand  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  white 
sand  is  not  at  hand.    Withthis  compost  the  pans  are  filled 
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up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  The  ml  is  then  to  he 
preflsed  down  lightly,  and  the  seed  acatteied  thinly  over  the 
mabee.  The  seeds  are  corered  in  by  sifting  aboot  half  an 
inch  of  fine  sofl  OTer  them,  which  is  to  be  pressed  down 
rather  firmly,  and  then  moderately  watered.  The  seed  pans 
are  then  to  be  covered  orer  with  a  thin  layer  of  loose  moes 
to  keep  them  moist;  this  prevents  evaporation,  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  fiequent  waterings.  Place  the 
pans  in  a  firame  or  pit,  which  should  be  kept  close  untQ  the 
seeds  begin  to  germinate ;  then  fhade  them,  and  give  a  little 
air  in  fine  weather.  Or  they  may  be  set  upon  the  shelves  ci 
a  greenhouse,  which  will  answer  as  well  as  a  firame.  When 
they  are  pretty  well  establidied,  they  may  be  potted  into 
single  pots. 

TBEATMEin*   OF   THE   TOUNG   PI^ANTS. 

The  seedlings  mnst  be  potted  off  into  separate  pots  as  socm 
as  they  have  made  two  or  three  young  leaves.  Gret  some  of 
the  same  kind  of  compost  as  that  used  for  seed-sowing,  and 
have  it  made  rather  fine.  The  pots  used  should  be  lai^ 
thumbs,  or  those  which  are  three  inches  in  diouneter.  Take 
the  strongest  plants  out  of  the  pans,  without  damaging  the 
roots  more  than  can  be  avoided.  The  {dants  must  be  care- 
fully separated,  so  as  not  to  damage  or  break  off  the  leaves, 
which  are  attached  by  rather  brittle  stalks.  In  potting,  the 
soil  must  be  pressed  rather  firmly  around  the  base  of  the 
plant;  and  after  potting  they  must  be  put  back  into  the 
frame,  where  they  should  have  a  good  watering,  and  mnst 
be  kept  quite  close  and  well  shaded  until  they  begin  to  root 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
must  have  more  air  and  less  shade  until  they  are  quite  hard- 
ened, when  the  lights  may  be  left  off  entirely,  except  during 
heavy  rains,  when  of  course  they  must  be  put  on,  to  keep 
the  soil  from  becoming  saturated  with  water.  The  young 
plants  that  are  left  in  the  seed  pans  may  be  thinned  out,  if 
too  thick,  and  a  little  firesh  soil  may  be  added  to  fill  up  the 
openings  where  the  young  plants  were  taken  out;  aj^r 
which  they  should  be  watered  and  put  in  a  shady  place  in 
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the  open  air,  that  they  may  grow  hardy  and  stunted.  The 
plants  so  treated  will  make  good  plants  for  potting  off  the 
next  year. 

As  the  plants  show  signs  of  becoming  dormant,  water 
must  be  withheld  to  a  great  extent  until  the  following  season. 
They  will  recommence  growth  about  the  latter  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed,  they 
must  be  turned  out  of  the  thumb-pots  and  shifted  into  three- 
inch  or  four-inch  pots,  according  to  their  size,  using  the 
compost  a  little  coarser  than  that  employed  for  the  young 
seedlings.  Select  those  only  for  shifting  that  have  begun  to 
grow.  After  shifting,  keep  them  close  for  some  time,  admit- 
ting a  little  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  shutting  them 
up  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  raise  the  internal  temperature. 
After  they  begin  to  root  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  they 
must  have  a  little  manure  water.  Cow-dung  will  form  the 
most  suitable  liquid  for  them,  and  it  should  be  prepared  thus : 
— ^to  three  gallons  of  soft  water  add  half  a  spadeful  of  the 
dung,  which  will  make  it  strong  enough  for  them ;  this  must 
be  well  stirred  up  two  or  three  times,  and  then  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  liquid  only  being  given  to  the  plants.  This 
manure  must  only  be  given  them  when  they  are  in  full 
health  and  growing  freely  or  blooming ;  and  must  be  no 
more  applied  after  there  is  the  least  sign  of  the  decay  of  the 
leaves.  From  this  period  all  the  water  they  require,  which 
will  be  but  little,  must  be  given  to  them,  in  a  pure  state ;  and 
the  proportion  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the 
resting  process  is  arrived.  By  the  time  the  plants  are  quite 
matured,  they  will,  if  kept  in  a  frame,  require  scarcely  any 
water ;  the  dampness  of  the  frame  will  most  likely  ke^sp 
them  moist  enough.  In  this  case  the  pots  should  be  laid  on 
their  sides,  in  order  that  they  may  not  catch  any  drip  from 
the  sashes  during  wet  weather;  they  may  remain  in  this 
position  until  the  following  spring.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  plants  are  not  to  be  dried  off  completely,  or  so  far  as 
to  destroy  all  the  leaves.  If  the  plants  have  to  be  rested  in 
a  greenhouse,  the  shelves  of  which  afford  a  very  convenient 
place  for  the  process,  they  must  not  stand  through  the  resting 
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period  without  water ;  but  should  have  just  enough  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  dying  off  completely.  The  less  they  can 
have,  so  that  this  is  secured,  the  better. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Stokeley,  some  few  years  since,  proved 
peat  soil  to  be  very  conducive  to  the  growth  of  these  plants. 
He  states,  that  although  for  many  years  he  has  raised  seed- 
lings by  the  thousand,  he  had  never  been  enabled  to  bloom 
them  in  less  than  three  or  four  years  from  the  seeds  (except 
C.  coum)  until  he  used  peat  soil  in  a  very  rough  state,  mixed 
with  sandy  loam,  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  June,  as  soon 
as  they  had  ripened,  and  the  pots  containing  them  set  into  a 
cool  frame  till  the  March  following,  when  many  of  the 
C  persicum  produced  flowers ;  this  was  before  they  were 
one  year  old.  The  peat  earth  employed  was  full  of  fibre, 
but  with  scarcely  any  sand,  and  was  obtained  from  a  dry 
elevated  situation  where  the  common  heath  abounds. 

TREATMENT    OP    THE    BIATURED    PLANTS. 

There  is  some  slight  difference  in  the  management  of  the 
young  plants  and  of  those  which  have  reached  maturity. 
Supposing  the  plants  to  have  gone  on  favorably  until  they 
have  reached  the  commencement  of  the  third  season,  when 
they  will  have  formed  pretty  strong  tubers,  you  must  now 
use  for  them  the  following  compost : — one  fourth  of  maiden 
loam,  one  fourth  peat  earth,  one  fourth  silver  sand,  and  one 
fourth  of  well  decomposed  leaf  soil  or  cow-dung ;  these 
ingredients  must  be  well  incorporated  preparatory  to  repotting 
the  tubers,  which  is  the  next  process.  Turn  them  out  of 
the  pots,  and  if  the  roots  are  sound  and  healthy,  repot  them, 
or  at  least  the  strongest  of  them,  into  six-inch  pots.  In  doing 
this,  take  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  removed 
without  injuring  the  roots.  Prepare  the  pots,  which  should 
be  new  or  clean  washed,  carefully ;  use  plenty  of  potsherds ; 
about  one  fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  pots  should  be  filled 
with  this  material ;  th^i  put  a  layer  of  the  roughest  fragments 
of  the  soil  on  the  potsherds,  and  on  this  use  the  ordinary 
mass  of  soil,  which  should  not  be  rubbed  or  sifted  very  finci 
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but  should  contain  rough  turfy  lumps  of  moderate  size  to 
keep  it  open.  Set  the  bulbs  in  the  pots  so  that  one  third  of 
their  surface  may  be  exposed  at  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  make 
the  soil  moderately  firm,  in  the  ordinary  way.  Water  them 
until  you  are  satisfied  the  soil  is  wetted  through.  Keep 
them  close  and  shaded  imtil  the  leaves  acquire  a  firm  appear- 
ance ;  then  inure  them  to  the  sun-rays  by  degrees,  until  they 
get  well  established  so  as  to  bear  full  exposure,  when  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  frame  and  placed  in  a  northern 
aspect,  in  which  they  may  grow  and  mature  their  foliage, 
and  remain  until  they  manifest  symptoms  of  maturity  in  the 
autumn.  While  in  this  situation  they  must  be  sparingly 
watered,  and  subsequently,  if  wintered  in  a  frame,  as  before 
explained,  the  water  must  be  entirely  withheld.  If  this  plan 
of  keeping  them  is  adopted,  they  must  be  placed  in  the 
frame  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  treated  similarly. 
After  this,  the  tubers  may  be  considered .  to  have  reached  a 
mature  flowering  state  ,*  and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that 
'  blossoms  will  have  already  been  produced,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  strengthening  the  plants,  it  is  well  to  have  these 
early  blooms  removed. 

TREATMENT   FOR  BLOOMING. 

After  the  plants  are  thus  fully  established,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  bloom  them.  It  will  be  found  that  some  of  the 
bulbs  start  much  earlier  into  growth  than  the  others ;  these 
should  be  repotted  first,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost  as 
before,  and  the  same  proportion  of  drainage  materials  like- 
wise. Encourage  these  as  much  as  possible  by  liberal  treat- 
ment, keeping  them  rather  warm  and  moist.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  a  succession  of  flowering  plants,  from  March  or 
April,  xmtil  June.  It  is  a  convenient  plan  to  ditride  the  plants 
into  three  batches,  which  can  easily  be  done,  by  placing  some 
of  them  in  a  shady  situation,  and  shifting  them  at  diflerent 
intervals  until  all  are  done.  The  first  batch  of  them,  after 
they  have  done  flowering,  must  be  put  in  a  shady  place,  and 
watered  with  caution,  so  that  they  may  keep  their  leaves 
healthy  and  perfect ;  these  being  rested^  will  be  the  first  to 
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start  the  next  seasoD,  and  the  others  will  {Mow  them  in 
succession. 

CULTURE    AS    A   WINDOW   PLJjrT. 

There  is  scarcely  any  class  of  plants  better  adopted  for  a 
window,  than  the  cyclamens.  Of  small  size,  neat  habit, 
and  easy  management,  and  bearing  beautiful  blossoms  in 
jHTofusion,  which,  in  properly  selected  Tarieties,  are  delicioudy 
fragrant,  there  seems  to  be  no  quality  wanting  to  render  them 
just  what  window  jdants  should  be. 

The  odoriferous  varieties  of  Cyclamen  persicum  are  those 
which  should  be  chosen  for  domestic  culture ;  and  the  process 
of  cultivation  is  nearly  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  the  green- 
house. They  require  an  airy  situation,  and  a  carefully  lim- 
ited supply  of  water ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  by  no  means 
what  may  be  called  thirsty  plants,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  must  not  be  suffered  to  become  very  dry. 
The  plants  do  not  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  As  the 
plants  may  be  liable  to  sustain  some  rough  treatment,  espe- 
cially as  to  watering,  it  is,  in  this  case,  very  important  to  pay 
attention  to  the  manner  of  pottiug  the  tubers;  they  must  not 
be  entirely  buried  in  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  in  planting  many 
bulbous  roots,  but  should  be  left  about  half  exposed,  the 
lower  half  only  being  placed  in  the  soil.  That  soil  duHild 
consist  of  loam,  peat  and  leaf  mould,  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, to  which  compost  enough  silver  sand  should  be  added 
to  prevent  anything  like  adhesion  amongst  its  particles.  Tlie 
pots  must  be  very  carefully  drained,  with  a  layer  of  potsherds, 
charcoal,  or  some  such  material,  occupying  about  one  fourth 
of  the  depth  of  the  pot:  which  latter  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  allow  an  inch  of  clear  space  all  round  the  tuber, 
between  it  aifd  the  pot. 

Young  plants  may  be  raised  as  weH  in  the  window  as  in 
the  greenhouse,  and,  by  precisely  the  same  process.  The 
tubers  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  dry  off  completely,  as  some 
recommend,  but  should  be  kept  plump  throughout  their  ex- 
istence ;  although  at  that  period,  when  they  are  not  in  active 
growth,  they  ought  to  be  kept  much  drier  Uian  when  making 
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their  growth.  The  best  plan  is,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  hare 
decayed,  to  plunge  the  pot  containing  the  tubers  in  the  open 
ground,  in  some  convenient  place,  so  that  the  pot  may  be  an 
inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  this  will  keep  the 
tuber  from  being  subjected,  during  its  resting  time,  to  the 
alternations  of  drought  and  moisture,  to  which  it  is  exposed 
when  kept  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in  which  case  occasional 
watering  becomes  necessary.  Under  this  treatment,  an  uni- 
form degree  of  moisture  about  the  tuber  is  more  nearly 
realized,  and  it  thus  may  be,  as  it  should  be,  so  regulated 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  present  may  neither  be  too  great 
nor  too  small.  In  this  state  the  tubers  may  remain  during 
the  summer.  Towards  the  approach  of  autunm,  say  by  the 
middle  of  September,  the  young  leaves  ought  to  make  their 
appearance.  When  this  is  the.  case,  the  pot  should  be  brought 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ground,'  in  which  situation  it  may 
remain,  with  carefully  regulated  waterings,  as  long  as  the 
character  of  the  season  will  admit ;  it  must,  however,  neither 
be  touched  by  frosts,  nor  saturated  by  heavy  rains.  Hence- 
forward,  the  pots  mu^t  be  placed  in  the  window^  subject  to 
the  provision  of  exposure  to  light,  and  to  as  much  air  as 
circumstances  will  admit. 

Plants  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  so  managed,  will  come  into 
bloom  at  the  ordinary  blooming  season,  which  will  vary,  say 
from  February  to  May,  according  to  the  characteristic  pecul- 
iarities of  individual  plants.  But  they  may  be  had  in  bloom 
earlier,  if  they  are  required,  and  this  result  is  obtained  by  the 
application  of  some  extra  heat,  which  cyclamens  bear  very 
well. 


Aht.  VII.     Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Residence  op  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, — 
August  17th,  1862. — ^It  is  sometime  since  we  visited  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Wilder,  whose  collection  of  plants,  more  par- 
ticul2u:ly,  we  have  so  often  noticed  in  our  several  volumes. 

VOL.  XVUI. ^NO.  IX.  63  * 
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Our  rbit  at  dm  time,  and  M  An  aeami.  hoverer, 
vao0\y  (or  the  pinpoae  of  iiwjyw  ting,  the  coDectiiMi  of  fniii 
tieeSjWiisebeiiibfaees  many  Dew  kiiidSb  Oviw  to  tlie  liKiilj 
Ikroiable  jear,  ereiy  tzee«  of  any  nze,  ii  beanng  a  favgcr  or 
mailer  crop,  and  among  the  nomber  are  some  new  sorts 
which  hare  not  befote  fruited. 

Since  1850.  the  trees  hare  grown  np  so  lapidly  as  to  es- 
sentiallf  change  the  features  of  the  grmmds.  The  boideis 
were  now  gay  with  a  diqilay  of  phloxes^  TeibenaSy  &c. ;  and 
the  older  fruit  trees,  which  liD  the  sipiares,  woe  loaded  with 
immense  crops.  In  the  greenhouse  we  found  but  little  in 
flower,  except  some  Japan  Iflies,  and  achimenes,  of  sorts,  one 
of  which,  A.  Brockmannn,  is  a  new  and  pretty  variety,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  grandiflora,  but  much  superH>r  to  it ;  the 
beautiful  A.  gloxinsefolia  was  displaying  several  of  its  large 
and  exquisitely  spotted  blossoms:  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
group.  Mr.  Bock,  the  gardener,  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
by  his  excellent  communications,  and  the  flower  depsotment 
appeared  in  fine  condition. 

BIr.  Wilder's  trees  are  a  mixture  of  standards,  half  stand- 
ards;  and  pyramids ;  the  oldest  being  mostly  standards  upon 
the  pear ;  those  of  more  recent  planting  are  dwarfs  or  pyra- 
mids, and  many  of  them  upon  the  quince.  In  this  fraitfid 
year,  almost  every  tree,  two  or  more  years  from  the  bud  or 
graft,  has  more  or  less  fruit  upon  it ;  and  a  great  many  new 
kinds,  of  which  we  as  yet  know  but  little,  except  from  foreign 
catalogues,  are  in  bearing,  and  will  afibrd  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Such  of  them  as  appeared 
particularly  promising  we  noted  down  among  the  older  sorts. 

The  Beurr6  Langelier,  which  we  have  already  figured  and 
described,  looks  exceedingly  well,  and  promises  to  be  a  most 
valuable  winter  fruit;  not  a  spot  or  blemish  disfigures  its 
smooth  and  glossy  skin,  and  in  size  it  comes  fully  up  to  the 
Napoleon.  Beurr6  Superfine,  large  and  handsome.  Ananas 
d^Ete,  a  pear  described  in  the  Horticulturist  as  new  and  fine, 
sent  by  Mr.  Manning  to  Mr.  Comstock,  N.  Y.,  appears  to  be  the 
Gushing,  though  yet  uncertain,  as  the  specimens  were  not 
ripe.     Baronne  de  Mello,  a  russety  pear,  of  somewhat  the 
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appearance  of  a  Brown  Beurr£,  bears  well  and  is  large.  La 
H^rard,  new,  looks  somewhat  like  the  Urbaniste,  but  is 
larger ;  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  October  pear.  Gideon 
Paridant  and  Gustave  Burgoyne,  both  new,  look  well. 

IVIach  confusion  exists  among  the  pears  denominated  Cale- 
basse  Monstreuse,  Calebasse  Grosse,  &c.  M.  Langelier,  of 
Jersey,  described  one  as  measuring  eight  inches  long,  and 
weighing  twenty  ounces ;  but  the  one  he  sent  us,  with  this 
description  added,  proves  to  be  a  worthless  fruit :  the  Cale- 
basse Monstreuse,  of  Mr.  Manning,  was  large,  but  only  a 
second  or  third  rate  pear :  Mr.  Wilder  appears  now  to  have 
the  true  one ;  as  a  small  tree  was  bearing  two  or  three  very 
long  pears.  Doyenn^  Goubault  is  a  large  roundish  pear,  a 
good  bearer,  but  an  ordinary  ^poking  tree.  Bezi  Goubault  is 
another  variety  of  promising  appearance.  A  variety  received 
under  two  or  three  different  names,  but  more  particularly  as 
the  Yander  Weyer  Bates,  has  much  the  handsome  appearance 
of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  bears  equally  well.  Beurr^ 
Knox  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Madotte,  a  cooking 
pear.  Kirtland's  Seckel  was  producing  a  specimen  or  two, 
sufficient  to  give  a  chance  to  try  its  quality.  Other  new 
ones,  bearing  a  few  specimens  of  good  appearance,  were 
Grand  SoUel,  St.  Francois,  Marshall  de  la  Cour,  La  Marie, 
Jacob,  Poire  Peche,  Bergamot  Gaudry,  Beune  Bretonneau,  &c. 

The  Rostiezer  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  our  summer 
pears ;  hitherto  we  have  thought  it  too  small  to  give  it  a  high 
rank,  notwithstanding  its  delicious,  spicy,  Seckel-like  flavor  ; 
but  its  smallness  has  been  the  fault  of  ciUtivators ;  this  year  it 
comes  up  to  the  full  size  of  a  medium  pear,  beipg  here  as 
large  as  the  St.  Ghislain,  and  we  have  seen  specimens  even 
much  larger  from  other  places.  It  is  an  enormous  bearer, 
and  hangs,  as  the  usual  phrase  is,  like  "strings  of  onions" 
from  the  tree ;  we  counted  no  less  than  nine  handsome  pears 
from  one  cluster  of  blossoms.  The  beautiful  colored  plate 
in  our  Fruits  of  America^  which  some  amateurs  thought  too 
large,  does  not  near  come  up  to  the  size  of  the  specimens 
this  year. 

The  nursery  grounds  were  in  excellent  order,  and  all  the 
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trees  zpgeanA  to  be  makiiig  m  riotous  growth,  noCvid^ 
standing  the  drjr  season.  We  notice  that  GoL  Wilder  walker 
nse  of  seaweed  for  nmlrhing  his  bearing  trees:  wfaeie  easflj 
to  be  obtained,  near  the  seariioie,  it  is  one  of  the  best  sob- 
stances  for  this  porpooe,  as  it  not  cmly  attracts  bat  hcdds  the 
moistaie  for  a  long  time. 

REsmEKCE  OF  Jos.  SwuEHBi,  Es4^.y  WATEKToinr. — Strange 
indeed  is  it  to  see  how  slight  a  ciicamstance  may  change 
and  mooid  a  taste  for  objects  pieyioosly  of  no  interest  what- 
erer.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  taste  tor  the  cnltore  of 
that  gorgeous  flower,  the  Dahlia,  was  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  now,  a  gentleman,  whose  time  was  almost  inces- 
santly occupied  in  commercial  matters,  and  who  possessed 
only  a  few  square  feet  of  garden,  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling, 
in  the  city,  was  struck  with  the  sfdendor  of  one  of  the 
exhibitions  of  this  flower  at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society^  and  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  buy  a 
few  plants.  Spring  came  and  they  were  set  out; — they 
flourished, — grew, — and  all  the  autumn  repaid  the  careful 
attention  of  a  zealous  amateur  by  a  brilliant  disf^y  of  flow- 
ers. This  was  grand  success  for  a  beginner.  Another  year 
came  round,  and  the  dozen  sorts  were  augmented  to  fifty, 
and  still  the  same  success.  Delighted  to  find  himself  so 
well  repaid,  (unaware  it  was  entirely  owing  to  that  lore 
which  spared  no  pains  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants,)  the 
newest  and  finest  sorts  were  procured,  and  another  season 
he  not  only  became  a  competitor  for  the  jHizes,  but  actually 
carried  some  of  them  off"! 

But  with  a  few  feet  of  land,  already  over-filled,  there  was 
no  room  for  further  additions  to  his  stock,  and  he  must  add 
more  or  grow  a  less  number  of  plants ;  the  latter  could  not 
be  done,  and  another  hundred  feet  of  ground,  worth  almost  as 
many  acres,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  was  added.  But  now 
other  objects  divided  his  attention.  The  grand  displays  of 
fruit  were  so  rich  and  inviting  that  to  be  a  mere  admirer 
would  not  do :  why  should  not  success  attend  the  growth  of 
fruit  as  well  as  dahlias ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  His 
resolve  was  made,  and  the  comers  were  filled  with  young 
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pear  trees.  On  they  went,  growing,  thriving,  pushing  up 
their  vigorous  shoots,  and  spreading  out  their  leafy  branches, 
making  sad  inroads  upon  the  territory  of  the  Mexicans,  and, 
in  fact,  showing  a  disposition  to  dispute  all  the  ground  they 
had  heretofore  occupied.  Time  rolled  on,  golden  fruit  hung 
from  their  heavily  laden  boughs,  and  a  rich  harvest  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  cultivator  of  the  city  garden. 

And  now  accompanying  him  further,  we  find  ourselves  on 
a  beautiful  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Charles,  in  the 
pretty  village  of  Watertown,  overlooking  its  flowing  waters 
on  one  side,  and  the  thickly  settled  plain  on  the  other. 
Terraces,  of  immense  size,  covered  with  trees  in  full  bear- 
ing, all  the  work  of  jj^alf  a  dozen  years,  rise  one  above 
another  and  skirt  the  river  bank.  Ascending  by  several 
flights  of  steps,  we  reach  a  broad  plateau,  on  which  stands 
the  mansion,  in  the  olden  style,  large,  capacious,  without 
ornament,  but  with  that  essential  of  the  country  house, 
comfort.  It  is  reached  from  the  front  by  an  avenue  from 
the  Milldam  road,  and  is  screened  in  that  direction  by  a 
grove  of  gigantic  pines,  oaks  and  hickories. 

Such  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stickney,  who  was  fortunate 
in  purchasing,  eight  years  ago,  the  estate  of  Madame  Hunt, 
containing  about  thirty-five  acres,  accessible  in  twenty  ihin- 
utes,  by  the  Watertown  Branch  Railroad,  the  station  being 
within  five  minutes'  walk.  Few  places  more  capable  of  being 
made  a  perfect  villa  residence  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity; 
and  the  possession  of  all  this,  now  under  a  high  state  of  cul- . 
ture,  and  affording  so  much  enjoyment  to  its  owner,  has 
been  the  result  of  his  admiration  of  a  beautiful  flower. 

We  have  not  time  or  room  to  record  all  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  breaking  up,  subsoiling,  and  plant- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  place,  which  is  cultivated  with 
vegetables,  principally  for  Boston  market,  and  shall  now 
confine  our  attention  to  the  collection  of  fruit  trees,  to  which 
Mr.  Stickney  has  devoted  much  of  his  personal  attention 
since  he  purchased  the  grounds. 

The  principal  plantation  is  a  garded  of  pears,  situated  in  a 
kind  of  alcove,  immediately  on  the  river,  facing  due  south, 
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Miritfii9d  by  giiMiml  whidi  xuu  n|adly  od  the  east  and  west, 
and  gentljr  towaods  the  Doctli,  being  Dmcfa  in  the  foim  nf  a 
hone-shoe,  or,  to  nae  the  pnifnelors  tam,  ^a  scoop."  The 
iofl  is  a  strong  da  jey  loam,  and  woidd  be  nbject  to  drought 
but  for  the  constant  moistnie  which  dndns  throogh  it  from 
the  high  gromid  aroond  it.  Okily  a  aooth  wind  can  have 
much  effect  on  the  tieesL  It  is  conaeqnently  weD  adapted 
{or  a  pear  oichaid,  lefrnhed  as  the  foliage  is  by  the  Taper 
from  the  lirer,  which  is  often  Tery  heaiy. 

In  this  locality  there  aie  npwaids  of  fire  handled  tzees,  of 
all  the  leading  kinds,  soch  as  BartleCt,  Beone  Diel,  Marie 
Louise,  (which  Mr.  Stickney,  acting  under  the  adrice  in  our 
pages,  continued  to  set  out,  though  condemned  by  many,) 
Le  Cure,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Long  Green,  (old,)  Easter  Beuori,  Fssae  Ck>lmar, 
Glout  Morcean,  Dix,  Belle  LuciatiYe,  &c.,  &c  The  trees 
are  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  are  mostly  on  the  quince,  and 
generally  handsome  specimens,  pyramids  and  low  standards, 
all  planted  since  1845,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  now  in  full 
bearing.  Before  setting  out,  the  ground  was  trenched,  and 
the  trees  have  been  well  mulched.  To  these  two  causes, 
undoubtedly,  may  be  attributed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trees, 
which  were  of  good  size  when  planted. 

Individuals  who  argue  that 

**He  who  plantB  pean 
PlantB  for  hiB  hein," 

will  here  find  the  best  refutation  of  such  a  distich,  the  sup- 
posed truth  of  which  has  prevented  many  persons  from 
planting  trees,  believing  that  they  would  not  enjoy  the  fruits 
from  them,  selfish  as  such  an  idea  is.  Many  of  the  Le  Cures, 
Beurr6  D'Amalises,  and  Glout  Morceaus,  were  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  beautiful  specimens  too.  One  advantage  Mr.  Stick- 
ney has  in  supplying  water;  k  pond  between  the  house  and 
the  main  ro{|d  is  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  pear  garden, 
allowing  of  a  good  supply,  except  when  the  water  is  very  low, 
when  it  is  drawn  up  by  a  syphon,  so  as  to  fill  a  large  reser- 
voir. By  this  means  the  trees  can  be  readily  watered  at  any 
time. 
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On  the  place  were  a  great  number  of  old  apple  trees ;  these 
have,  many  of  them,  been  engrafted,  and  at  present  Mr. 
Stickney  has  all  the  best  kinds  in  bearing ;  among  others  we 
saw  the  Melon,  one  of  our  finest  native  apples.  The  plum 
trees  were  breaking  down  with  the  load  of  fruit ;  and  they 
were  quite  free  from  the  black  knots,  which  have  proved  so 
troublesome.  Mr.  Stickney's  trees  were  affected  in  this  way, 
but  by  constant  perseverance  in  cutting  them  off  and  de- 
stroying them,  they  have  been  nearly  or  quite  eradicated. 
We  are  no  believer  in  the  fungus  theory,  though  we  may 
yet  be  convinced  of  it ;  and  we  must,  until  further  resAurch, 
attribute  them  to  the  work  of  the  curculio,  or  some  other 
insect. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  zealous  interest  in  horticultural 
pursuits,  undertaken  at  a  period  when  many  persons  think  it 
is  too  late  to  begin,  with  the  hope  of  reaping  any  results  in 
their  own  lifetime.  We  trust  that  such  success  as  we  have 
now  detailed  will  dispel  this  idea,  so  great  a  bugbear  in  the 
way  of  progress,  and  induce  all  who  have  any  interest  in 
such  pursuits  to  commence  at  once,  assured  that  but  a  few 
years  are  necessary  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  MHeti, 

SemferviVum  arbo^reum. — C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Magazine 
of  Horticulture,  Botany,  &c.  Sir:  In  the  proipectua  to  your  Magazine, 
you  offer  to  answer  any  inqairies  relative  to  horticulture,  &.c.  I  see  that 
others  have  availed  themselves  of  that  privilege,  and  therefore  presume  to 
foUow  their  example.  Ten  or  twelve  years  since,  I  had  given  me  a  young 
Sedum  tree.  It  grew  beaotiiblly  for  a  while,  and  then,  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  I  knew  how  to  bestow,  dwindled  away,  until  its  long,  bare,  crooked 
stems,  with  stinted  clusters  of  leaves  at  their  extremities,  were  a  disgrace 
to  any  body's  flower  keeping.  Still  I  kept  it,  hoping  it  might  blosscxn ;  it 
certainly  looked  old  enough, — ^but,  after  eight  years'  trial,  I  threw  it  away 
and  commenced  again.  I  have  now  a  young  thrifty  plant,  three  years  old, 
but  unless  my  knowledge  increases,  it  will  follow  its  predecessor  in  all  its 
ugliness  and  decay.  Will  you  please  inform  me  what  peculiar  cultivation 
it  needs  ?    Is  the  bloesopi  beautiful,  or  is  the  bright  luxuriant  green  of  the 
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stlMt    Oui«i 

I  faw  sol  sGi  SitiT^  V9uit3j,t  ike  sad 

I  veB:  botaooalke  kara  c;ndinSj  ^eesf 
1  Soa^ boe iCalkiu    las^i 
one  of  Ike  pint,  thoiCh  1 1 
Uiaee  Wtweea  in  leaf  u4  tk^  «r  tfe  lov,! 
fudcML    Aoj  vnamtXMM  yoa  Bey  f^iw  vOI  be  gnldUlj  reoencid.    Bbic 
iBoCiboviiliowBHcbkbBeeaedr— M.X.    ITrjimil,  Jifcygit,  IflSl^ 

[We  ceitMmij  owe  aa  lyologr  lor  ■■!  Mwriag— •  cjumppikiit  aooB- 
er.  The  phot  ■  die  flfiapfimiMi  iiWn  ■■,  •■  oU  irihibint  of  oar  eoi- 
leetjqpf,  bat  nr^  sees  in  bloon.  The  flower  ■  mtiAamg  iiaMilibk,  aai 
it!  diief  beaoty  ii  dieiefiikncjof  ito  tliiek  iledbj  fclkfe,  tad  il9 
appCTfince,  The  bloawana  appear  in  a  hrge  apOe,  are  jrdlov,  aad  t 
Bomerooa  and  Aowy,  notof  nich  iatriaric  biaatj,  bi 
to  bloom  freely.  It  leqniraa  to  be  grown  ligonmtf  fat  a  year  or  two,  aai 
then  dried  off  to  lipen  the  wood^— after  which  it  will  ordiauily  blooaa. 
If  kept  gfroving  cooetantly,  winter  and  aammer,  it  would  be  likely  to  gob- 
tinoe  in  the  aame  habit  which  oar  corrnyondent  bia  mentioBed. 

From  thia  time  tiD  apring,  keep  the  plant  rather  dry,— quite  diy  in  De- 
cember and  Janaaiy,-HUid  if  it  diowa  do  agna  of  bloom,  repot  in  March, 
water  more  Ubeially,  and  get  op  a  etiong  growth:  then  ^  it  off  again  oa 
the  ^^proach  of  winter,  and  it  will  ondoobledly  bloom  the  following  ^ring. 
By  Rich  a  course  of  treatment,  we  once  had  a  phut  with  a  apike  of  floweis 
nearly  two  feet  long,  which  waa,  in  oar  then  yoanger  daya,  ipiite  a  trinmpL 
It  ia  a  natJre  of  the  Lerant    £d.] 

RaPW  OmOWTH  OF  CuCVIfBEaS,  BT  TBZ  USK  OP  PoUOaETTE,  GuAXfO, 

dLC« — ^I  fend  yoa  a  remarkable  instance  of  rapid  growth  of  the  cncamber. 
On  tbe  fiiat  of  April,  I  sowed  ahogetfaer  in  hiUs  prepared  with  poadrette, 
cucumber  seed.  The  produce  has  been  remarkable.  From  one  vine  I  cot 
nr  dozen  at  one  gathering,  and  the  vines  are  yet  in  loll  bearing.  On  the 
3d  of  Jane,  I  planted  again,  with  a  compost  made  with  two  loads  decom- 
posed litter,  a  small  share  of  night  soil,  one  barrel  of  ashes,  and  forty-two 
pounds  of  goaixv— «11  thonmgbly  mixed  together;  of  this,  I  added  three 
sbovelsful  to  each  hilL  The  vines  have  covered  all  the  groood,  and  are 
now  (July  3)  in  full  bearing.  I  have  found  the  same  compost  equally  valu- 
able for  melons.  In  the  preparation  of  this  manure,  peat,  litter,  or  leaves  k 
capable  of  fixing  the  ammonia,  the  great  source  of  food  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  I  have  made  use  of  it  in  growing  cabbages  and  cauliflowers^  for 
which  it  proves  to  be  a  quick  fertilizer. 

I  have  used  vitriolized  bones  as  a  top-dressing  to  grape  vines,  and  in  one 
case  applied  it  to  an  old  plum  tree,  of  the  Green  Gage  variety :  the  tree 
had  been  forgotten  for  a  long  time,  and  had  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
curculio.  I  applied  fourteen  pounds  to  the  tree,  and  it  now  assumes  a  new 
appearance.    To  a  grape  vine  the  same  quantity  is  equaUy  fertilizing. 

As  to  the  properties  of  guano  in  growing  turnips  in  a  sandy  land,  where 
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it  has  been  tried  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  acre, 
the  produce  has  been  treble  of  that  manured  with  ordinary  stable  dung. 
The  ground  was  thoroughly  ploughed,  and  the  guano  harrowed  in,  and  the 
seed  sown  the  first  of  February. — Yours,  J.  McDonald.  Bagdad,  FhridOy 
My  6, 1852. 


Art.  n.    Horticultural  Societies. 


Lincoln  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societt,  Maine. — Vie 
are  glad  to  see  our  sister  State  is  about  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  plants,  and  the  means  of  more  widely  extending  a 
rural  taste.  Only  one  horticultural  society,  we  believe,  exists  in  the  State, 
viz.,  that  at  Bangor.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  anew 
association  for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  which 
was  passed  in  April,  upon  the  petition  of  our  zealous  correspondent  Mr.  A. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  and  other  gentlemen  interested.  Mr.  Johnson  is  always  found 
leading  in  any  movement  to  improve  the  soil,  and  we  doubt  not  a  society 
organized  through  his  exertions  will  go  on  flourishing,  and  to  flourish  and 
accomplish  valuable  results.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to  a  report  of  its 
exhibitions. 

Genesee  Vallet  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  held  in  the  city  of 
Rochestec,  August  12, 1852,  the  president,  on  calling  the  meeting  to  order, 
stated  that  he  had  called  the  members^  together  at  the  suggestion  of  others, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  own  feelings,  to  express  in  some  suitable  man- 
ner the  feelings  of  the  members  in  regard  to  the  sudden  and  melancholy 
death  of  A.  J.  Downing,  who  had  been  for  many  years  an  honorary  member 
of  this  society. 

On  motion  of  M.  G.  Warner,  a  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to 
prepare  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  M.  G,  Warner,  Jas.  H.  Watts,  H.  E.  Hooker, 
Geo.  £llwanger,  and  A.  Frost 

The  conmiittee,  through  their  chairman,  reported  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions, — ^which  were  unanimously  adopted  i — 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  A.  J.  Downing,  American  horticulture  has  lost 
its  noble  and  gifted  standard  bearer,  and  society  one  of  its  most  amiable, 
accomplished  and  useful  members, — who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
awaken  among  the  American  people  an  appreciation  of  their  country's 
resources,  and  to  cultivate  and  difluse  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art, — whose  writings,  brilliant  and  powerful  in  style,  and  truly  American  in 
sentiment,  have  given  us  a  horticultural  literature  which  commands  the 
admiration  of  the  world, — ^therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  his  loss  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  could  in 
this  day  befall  the  American  people  in  the  death  of  any  one  man, — ^that  we 
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dbe  memoiy  of  Mr.  Dowmif ;  aad  tkit  a  cwnwittfe  of  tkiee  be  i 
to  corieBpood  with  other  eociHiw  oa  the  — hject 

P.  BanjTy  L*  Wetherefl,  ud  Jmes  H«  W^ettiy  were  i 
tee  m  aceofdaaee  vich  dbe  reeobtion. 

Rmhed^  Thel  the  praceedmge  of  thif  meetiiig  be  fbinhed  the  ^ 
borticiiltiinl  pepen,  with  a  leqoeel  to  pablkh  the  eame,  and  a  copj  thereof 
be  Ibnraided  bjr  the  piendeot  of  die  aocieCj  to  the  hnSij  of  the  deecaeed. 

New  Yoax  HoaTiccx.TcmAi.  Sociktt. — ^At  a  meetm;  of  the  socierf, 
held  AogiMt  2d,  1853,  appropriate  reaolntioiie  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Dowmng 
were  adopted,  which  will  be  found  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  Rhode  Islahd  HonTicvi.TumAL  Sociktt,  in  connection  widi  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Eacooiagement  of  Domestic  Industry,  will 
held  its  ammal  erbibition  on  the  15ch,  16th,  17th  and  lath  of  Septonber, 
at  te  Han  of  the  Raikoad  Station  in  Pnmdence.  On  the  17th,  a  pnblic 
address  will  be  delirered  by  Geo.  R.  Roasell,  Esq.,  of  Rozbuiy ;  the  hour 
and  place  lo  be  announced  in  the  newap^ters. 

liberd  preminms  are  offered  for  finite,  flowen  and  vegetables,  and  a 
fine  display  vomj  be  anticipated.  Stephen  H.  Smith,  £sq.,  is  chainnan  of 
the  board  of  nnnagen. 


Aet.  HL    MaM9a£ku$tU9  HarlieuUvral  SocUbf, 

Saturday^  Jul^ ^tUk<^Exk3niftL  Flowbes:  From  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lord,  a 
plant  of  Echinoo&ctns  Eyri&sn.  Booqaets  and  cat  flowen  fit>m  Wmsfaip 
&  Co.,  R.  G.  B^,  £.  M.  Richards,  T.  Page,  J.  Hovey,  W.  Eenrick,  Jas. 
Nugent,  Miss  Maiy  M.  Kenrick,  and  P.  Baines.  « 

OEATTJITIES    AWASnEn. 

To  R.  G.  Bell,  for  hollyhocks,  «2. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  cat  flowers.  $2. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  cot  flowers,  $2. 

To  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lord,  for  Echinocactos  Eyri^su,  $1. 

To  Jas.  Nugent,  Wm.  Kenrick,  M.  M.  Kenrick,  and  T.  Page,  for  cot 
flowexs,  dtc.,  #1  each. 
Fruit:  From  Hovey  d&  Ca,  handsome  Early  Crawford,  and  Coolidge's 
Favorite  peaches.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  Red  and  White  Datch  currants. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Belle  Magnifique  cherries.  From  Capt  J.  Lovett, 
Gondooin  currantif,  very  large  and  fine ;  Knevet's  Giant  raspberries.  From 
Geo.  Wilson,  Gondooin,  Victoria,  and  White  Dutch  coirants,  very  fine 
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From  J.  McClemian,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cashing,  Persian  melons.  From 
Jas.  Damon,  peaches.  From  H.  Vandine,  Madeleine  pears.  From  J.  F. 
Allen,  Violet  Hative  and  Newington  Nectarines,  veiy  fine ;  also  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat,  Black  Portugal,  and  White  Nice  grapes. 

Fruits  tested. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  From  J. 
McClennan,  Persian  melon,  fine. 

[The  following  note,  to  the  committee,  accompanied  the  handsome 
specim«is  of  gooseberries  exhibited  by  Mr.  Amory,  July  17 : — 

CrenMemen — Having  failed  entirely  in  the  culture  of  gooseberries,  I  had 
abandoned  the  attempt,  when,  having  observed  that  some  one  at  the  south 
had  succeeded  by  paving  under  the  bushes,  I  procured  some  new  plants, 
which  I  set  out  in  the  middle  of  a  row  of  paving  about  two  feet  in  width. 
The  result  is  entirely  satisfactory.    Jakes  S.  Amort,  Brookline.] 

Vegetables:  From  Josiah  Crosby,  West  Cambridge,  beets,  carrots, 
cabbage, — ^fine.    From  Wm.  A.  Harris,  Newton,  Manly  potatoes, — good. 

Jtdy  31. — ^An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — Vice 
President  Richards  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  seconded  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  who  briefly 
alluded  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Downing,  it  was  voted,  that  Messrs.  Walker, 
C.  M.  Hovey  and  King,  be  a  committee  of  three  to  report  appropriate 
resolutions  at  the  next  meeting.    Adjourned  one  week,  to  August  7. 

Ei^ihited, — Flowers  :  Bouquets  and  cut  flowers  from  Winship  &  Co., 
W.  E.  Carter,  J.  Hovey,  P.  Barnes,  R.  G.  Bell,  Miss  Russell,  J.  Nugent, 
Mrs.  L.  Spaulding,  M.  M.  Kenrick,  and  E.  M.  Richards. 

GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  Miss  Russell,  Mary  M.  Kenrick,  P.  Barnes,  R.  6. 
Bell,  and  W.  E.  Carter,  for  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  d&c,  $1  each. 

Fruit:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Early  Crawford  peaches,  (extra,)  Hardwicke 
nectarines,  and  Doyenne  d'Ete  and  Madeleine  pears.  From  J.  Stickney, 
Madeleine  pears,  fine.  From  F.  Burr,  Red  Astrachan  apples.  From  A.  D. 
Williams,  Madeleine  pears.  From  G.  Merriam,  Madeleine  pears,  and  extra 
fine  Improved  High  blackberries.  From  J.  Richardson,  Jaune  Hative 
plums,  and  Improved  High  blackberries. 

From  S.  Walker,  Doyenne  d'Ete  and  Madeleine  pears.  From  S.  Dow^ 
ner,  Jr.,  apricots.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  fine  Improved  High  blackberries. 
From  M.  H.  Simpson,  Early  York  peaches.  From  R.  M.  Morse,  handsome 
Early  Harvest  apples.  From  H.  Vandine,  Jaune  Hative  plums,  and  Mad- 
eleine pears.  From  C.  H.  Morse,  Madeleine  pears,  from  a  tree  on  the  old 
Inman  place,  Cambridge,  one  hundred  years  old.  From  Jos.  Lovett,  fine 
Crown  Bob  gooseberry,  and  Houghton's  Seedling ;  also  Victoria  currants. 
From  J.  F.  Allen,  fine  Violet  Hative  peaches,  Violet  Hative  nectarines ; 
grapes — Cannon  Hall,  White  Nice,  De  CandoUe,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
White  Portugal.    Froor  J.  Hovey,  handsome  Early  Harvest  apples. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED   POR  PRUITS. 

,    Strawrerries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  B.  Mooie,  for  Horey's 
Seedling,  $3. 


^xrmaL,  fSL 

Ffr  ^»  tairc  keiC  »  Gat  Wa 

i&HKr  ^  Mk.  F.  B.  ] 
Fiv  de  msmmt  V^iL  v,  J.  F. 

For  dbe  aeeoBl  W«,  :o  Hotcj  Jk  Gou  fr  I 
«AiP0|7A^Aa  a^^smi  neecac  of  :W  Societr  m  kdl  1 
Ihe  Frtmdem  a  :ae  raaV 

lUjowui^  preuBbSe  aad  ifii*  uum,  vrJdk  «ere  i 

Tbe  Miii'MiMi  Hfleticclmnl  Socktjknv  i 
bjr  tfe  iou:: jfeaee  of  the  0Dddem  6alk  of  tibes 
A.  J.  Tk/wmn^^  E«^  «r  NevVvsi^  X.  Y^  a 
'HevjCaj. 

aiike  aa  m  hoitaciiltanrty  m  luidKape  gndeaer  and  sn  nclii^^ 
Mr  Jkfwmog  faaf,  in  each  cfaancter,  mi^  hb  mnk  upon  the  age.  What 
tiM  fnteftd  fudener  jUaekM  the  lich  fruit  from  tbe  laden  boogh,  there  ■ 
fait  aame  koowB.  Where  taile  bea  tnmed  tbe  anaightiy  paatnre  into  the 
lorelj  kwB,  and  adoned  with  gam  of  the  gaiden  and  the  gmeuaood, 
there  are  fak  labon  felt. 

Tbe  hnmble  cot  he  bia  made  a  picture  of  beantj,  and  the  elegant  nnn* 
•ioo,  reared  b j  hk  geouia,  filla  and  aatufiea  tbe  moat  nicel j  critical  eye. 

But  be  if  gone!    In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  and  without  warning,  he  has 
bees  called  to  paai  tbe  gloomy  vale  of  death,  and  now  rests 


''Whtnnren  of  pleatme  flow  over  bright 
Amd  ihe  aooo-tide  of  gloiy  oienall  j  ragas." 

Id  view  of  this  onezpected  and  terrible  stroke,  by  idiicb  this  Society  ia 
deprired  of  one  of  its  members,  and  the  canse  of  borticnltore  of  an  emi- 
neot  and  earnest  advocate,  your  committee  respectfiiUy  sabmit  the  following 
resolves  ;— 

Eeiolvedf  That  the  members  of  the  Massachosetts  Horticnltiiral  Society 
deplore  the  loss  of  their  associate,  who  has  done  so  much  to  advance  and 
extend  a  taste  for  the  kindred  arts  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening  and  architecture. 

Reiolvedf  That  in  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  horticultural  and 
pomological  science  has  sustained  a  severe  loss.  Distinguished  alike  for 
his  private  worth  and  public  usefulness,  and  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  hor- 
ticulture, landscape  gardening,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  adornment  of 
our  rural  homes,  his  memory  will  be  cherished,  and  his  decease  severely 
kmentad. 
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Rtaohedf  That  we  tender  the  sympathies  of  the  Society  to  the  family,  in 
their  afflicting  bereavement,  and  that  the  corresponding  secretary  be 
directed  to  commnnicate  the  above  resolutions,  &c.,  to  ins  family. 

Further  Buolved,  That  the  Hon.  Marshal]  P.  Wilder  be  solicited  ta  de- 
liver an  eology  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq., 
at  sach  time  and  place  as  the  Society  may  hereafter  designate. 

The  corresponding  secretary  was  authorized  to  deposit  in  the  Boston 
Athenenm,  Historical  Society,  &c^  the  volume  of  the  Sociehfs  Trans- 
adiofu,  with  plates.    Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  August  21. 

EjMfiUd, — Flowers  :  From  A.  Bowditch,  six  pots  of  balsams.  From 
£.  M.  Richards,  six  varieties  of  Martynia,  eighteen  varieties  of  seedling 
phlox,  bouquets,  &c. 

Fh>m  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  plant  <^  Achimenes  longifl6ra  41ba,  new  and  beau- 
tiful; also  seedling  Japan  lilies,  seedling  verbenas,  Lant^na  aurantiaca, 
lilacina,  cam^ura,  dE.c.,  and  cut  flowers.  Bouquets  and  cut  flowers  from 
P.  Barnes,  Miss  Russell,  Miss  M.  M.  Kenrick,  J.  Nugent,  and  others. 

Fruit  :  From  J.  Owen,  pears — ^Madeleine ;  apples — Early  Harvest,  Early 
Strawberry.  From  C.  Newhall,  plums  and  apricots.  From  S.  Dike,  Made- 
leine pears.  From  £.  King,  peaches,  fine.  From  C.  W.  Galoupe,  Royal 
apricots,  fine.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  Red  Astrachan  apples,  fine ;  Late 
Crawford  peaches,  fine.  From  £.  Brown,  Red  Astrachan  apples ;  Made- 
leine pears. 

From  Howey'jk  Co.,  grapes — ^White  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh,  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  Cannon  Hall;  Doyenne  d'Ete  pears;  Murray  nectarines,  fine; 
seedling  peaches,  extra  fine.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  blackberries,  fine.  From  W. 
Steams,  apricots.  From  G.  Merriam,  blackberries,  very  fine.  From  J.  W. 
Foster,  seedling  gooseberries,  extra  fine.  From  H.  Yandine,  apricots, 
plums,  and  apples.  From  J.  Lovett,  Red  Astrachan  and  Early  Harvest 
apples ;  Madeleine  pears.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  apples — Early  Harvest, 
Red  Astrachan,  and  Early  Bongh.  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  pears.  From  J.  B. 
Moore,  Madeleine  pears.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  peaches,  extra  fine ;  Newing- 
ton  nectarines,  extra  fine ;  grapes  in  variety.  From  F.  Burr,  Red  Astrachan 
and  Early  Harvest  apples,  botii  extra  fine. 

Fruits  Testxd:  Peais,  from  S.  B.  Pierce,  Madeleine  and  Summer 

Thorn. 

August  litlu—EsAibHed.  Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  verbenas — 
Orb  of  Day,  America,  Nectar  Cup,  Rosy  Mom,  and  new  seedlings.  From 
W.  E.  Carter,  Seedling  phlox,  delphiniums,  and  other  cut  flowers.  From 
J.  Nugent,  fine  balsams  and  other  flowers.  Bouquets  and  cut  flowers  from 
P.  Barnes,  E.  M.  Richards,  Winship  &  Ca,  J.  Breck  &  Son,  T.  Page, 
J.  Hovey,  Bowen  Harrington,  M.  M.  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  and  others. 

PREMIUMS  ANn   GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

Balsams. — ^For  thjS  ^est  display,  to  J.  Nugent,  $3. 
Gratuities. — ^To  P.  Barnes,  for  cut  flowers,  $!L 

To  Winship  &.  Co.,  for  do.,  $2. 

To  W.  £.  Carter,  and  £.  M.  Richards,  for  cut  flowers,  $1  each. 
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Abt.  IV. 

I>EA-ni  or  A*  J.  DOWV06,  £s^/— We  brktff  i 
Mfu  DovBo^  in  ov  iMt    Hewowflftfe 
came  to  a  nd  and  uatamdj  emi  bjr  the  b«ni|p  «f  ike  i 
Ckj,  on  tiie  Uodson  Rhec    Mr.  Downini^ 
Mn.  De  Wint,  of  Fkhkill,  and  Ifn.  Wa^wo^  of  Nev  < 
if  giippuged  be  loet  faii  life  in  hii  exertioBi  to  aoe  tkve  viik 
Downing,  of  the  finr,  being  dbe  oolj  penan  aated. 

Mr.  Dowmag  waa  an  entfaanutic  loter  of  nature^  6r  ibe  ] 
of  bii  life  a  xeabNM  and  watfful  cnkifatoi^  and,  witbal,  a  leadf «  pleM- 
ant,  poliefaed,  and  interesting  writer.  IKnce  1813^  be  bea  pnbSwhpd  km 
wokameM,  ria^  TMdmipr  Gardaumg^  CMagt  RMrmnt,  Fhtb  mtd  fWdl 
Tnt$  o/Aurkoj  and  Co/wOni  HnmB.  Tbeae  bare  ea^  panwed  to  one  or 
more  editioofly  and  tbe  FnatB  bad  abeadf  readied  tbe  twelfib. 

Nearly  tbe  eariiert  writinga  oC  Mr.  Downing  on  Hoiticaltme  were  i 
mmricated  in  oar  Magarine.  Coomencing  witb  tbe  fint  rolanie,  be  i 
tinned  to  give  the  lesolli  of  hii  experience  in  oar  piges  op  to  1916^ 
be  took  the  editorial  chajge  of  tbe  EartiadtmuL  Daring  that  penod,  np- 
wards  of  ten  jean,  ewerf  Yolome  confeained  one  or  more  articles  fisra  hit 
pen,  in  the  varied  departmenta  of  Jiandacape  Gardening,  Roral  Ajdntec- 
tore,  Horticaltare,  and  tbe  general  improTement  of  Rmal  Art  Indeed,  to 
his  valuable  articles,  we  feel  we  have  been  nmeh  indebted  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  interest  of  oar  earlj  volomes,  when  there  were  bat  few  wiiten  of 
such  general  infonnation  upon  these  sobjects  tbroo^ioot  the  coontry. 

Id  the  death  of  Mr.  Downing,  the  coontiy  baa  sostained  a  severe  kaa: 
few  men,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  have  done  more  to  improve  and  moAA 
a  taste  for  Rural  art  throaghoat  the  coontiy.  Jost  in  the  prime  of  life, 
when  his  labors  were  likely  to  become  doubly  useful,  his  untimely  end  has 
brought  a  shade  of  sadness  over  every  friend  of  Horticultural  Science  and 
Landscape  Art 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

rOR  SEPTXKBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMSlfT. 

Up  to  the  25th  of  August,  the  long  and  excessive  drought  of  the 
summer  continued :  while  we  now  write,  (the  26th,)  a  heavy  rain  is  faUiog, 
refreshing  the  parched  earth,  and  saving  the  almost  famishing  crops  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Rarely,  if  ever,  within  our  recollection,  has  less  rain  fallen 
in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August,  than  this  year.  We 
think  we  do  not  underrate  the  quantity  in  setting  it  at  not  over  3i  inches 
during  the  five  months.  We  notice  complaints  from  all  quarters  of  New 
England,  of  the  long  and  severe  drought 

The  continued  dry  weathei^has  not  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  weeds; 
but  with  the  present  liberal  showers,  they  will  soon  make  a  fresh  dnd 
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very  rapid  growth,  and  they  most  be  looked  after  immediately.  It  is  a 
bad  plan  to  neglect  the  garden  in  the  fall,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  and 
allow  the  overgrown  weeds  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  seeds  for  another  year. 

Grape  tines  will  now  be  at  rest,  and  need  but  little  attention :  keep 
down  the  new  growth  of  laterals,  and  air  liberally;  in  all  good  weather,  to 
ripen  the  wood.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  now  require  considerable  care 
in  order  to  get  high-flaTored  fruit:  dispense  with  watering,  as  the  grapes 
attain  to  maturity,  and  give  an  abundance  of  air.  Vines  in  the  open  ground 
will  only  need  to  have  their  new  wood  properly  nailed  in,  and  ihe  laterals 
■topped. 

Stkawberrt  beds  may  be  made  now,  after  the  fine  rains,  with  the  best 
success.  Prepare  the  ground  properly,  as  we  have  already  advised,  and 
Immediately  set  out  the  plants. 

Peach  trees  should  be  budded  this  month. 

CuERRT  AND  pLUH  TREES,  buddcd  in  July  or  August,  will  need  looking 
after,  as  the  ties  often  girdle  the  trees. 

Summer  Pruriivo  should  still  be  kept  up,  by  checking  the  second  growth, 
where  they  have  started  from  shoots  nipped  off  in  July.  Tie  up  the  branches 
of  trees  overloaded,  or,  what  is  better,  gather  the  fruit,  much  of  which  will 
ripen  well  in  the  house,  and  thus  benefit  that  which  is  left 

Currant  bushes  may  be  safely  transplanted  the  last  of  the  month. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMElfT. 

As  cooler  and  frosty  nights  will  soon  be  along,  much  attention  will  be 
required  this  month  to  prepare  most  of  the  collection  for  the  winter.  Great 
numbers  of  showy  plants,  bedded  out,  must  be  taken  up  and  potted ;  and  as 
this  is  done  with  much  greater  benefit  to  the  plants  in  a  frame,  it  is  well 
enough  to  have  a  small  hotbed  made,  to  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days  af- 
ter being  potted.  Scarlet  geraniums,  heliotropes,  lantanas,  and  similar 
thmgs,  will  make  far  better  looking  plants  with  this  little  extra  care. 

Heaths,  camellias,  daphnes,  and,  indeed,  all  hard-wooded  plants  which 
have  been  kept  in  a  constant  shade,  will  ripen  their  wood  better  if  removed, 
for  the  time  before  taking  them  in,  to  a  sunny  spot  Soft-wooded  plants, 
such  as  heliotropes,  petunias,  justicias,  linums,  &c.,  should  be  hardened  off 
in  this  way,  or  Ihey  will  be  long  and  lean  specimens  all  winter. 

Camellias  will  require  to  be  taken  into  their  winter  quarters  about  the 
5!5th  of  the  month,  and  previously  they  should  all  be  syringed  thoroughly, 
the  pots  washed,  and  the  plants  neatly  staked  up.  Continue  to  give  good 
supplies  of  water,  with  frequent  syringings.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  now, 
and  grafting  still  performed.    Fresh  seeds  may  also  be  planted. 

Chrtsanthemums  will  now  require  to  have  a  vigorous  root  action  kept 
up,  or  else  imperfect  buds  will  be  formed.  Water  occasionally  with  guano, 
or  liquid  manure,  and  syringe  frequently  over  the  foliage.  Stake  up  every 
plant  They  must  all  be  taken  into  the  house,  or  sheltered  from  a  temper- 
ature much  below  freezing :  a  light  frost  will  not  hurt  them,  but  a  heavy 
one  is  apt  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  blocMXL 

Pelargoniums.  The  old  plants  should  now  be*repotted :  shake  off  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  ball,  and  repot  in  good  light  turfy  compoit 
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Phee  in  a  fnmt  §ar  m  lew  da js, 
tn^  Aonld  befottedaad] 
or  inrnfiaiDe. 

OxAiAM  Bowzn  aad  other  kindi  wmf  he  i 

AcBfMEJvs  aad  GuizunASy  dope  Uogh^,  nay  be  reBoved  to  m  dhj 
dielf  under  the  ita^e. 

VcaBEHAj  maj  be  layered  nov  fcr  a 
nay  a]«o  bepat'uL 

AxAiXAS  iboald  be  lather  more  ipMJngty  watered,  and  ibonM  be  1 
to  the  booae  or  a  frame  eariy,  ae  diey  do  not  like  the  cold  di^  ■ 


BcHixAsmcnt,  aown  bet  mooth,  sfaoald  be  potted  off  now. 
CnncaAMAf,  both  propagated  and  eeedling 


Pahsies  may  be  propagated  thia  month  by  pqanga,  or  by  dnriaian  of  Ike 
roota ;  aeeda  may  be  aown  in  bazea,  in  a  fiame,  for  a  atock  to  pot  off  in  Ike 
apring. 

Rosea,  bedded  oot  in  the  open  grovnd,  may  be  taken  np  and  potfeedtya 
month:  ahade ina frame  forafew  days,  and  paitiaOy  prune  in  tibe  ImaAt^ 

GBKEHnocaE  PjLAjrra,  of  all  kinda,  aet  oot  in  the  open  groond  Id  make  a 
good  aonuner  growth,  ahoold  be  taken  op  tUa  month  and  potted. 

pETUNiAa  ahonld  be  layered  ao  aa  to  ha^e  a  good  sopply  (pf  them  for 
apring  atock. 

Neapoutak  Violets  abould  be  aet  ovt  in  frames  this  month;  and  sadi 
aa  are  wanted  in  pota,  abould  be  Med  and  potted. 

FLOWSa  GARDKH  AHD  SBaUBBKaT. 

After  the  lefreahing  runa,  the  flower  (^en  will  pot  on  a  new,  gay,  and 
cheerfril  appearance.  Keep  everything  neat  and  in  good  order.  Ccaitinne 
to  mow  ed|^nga  and  Uwna,  and  lake,  roll,  and  preserre  a  hard  smiace  on 
all  the  walka.  Now  ia  a  good  time  to  look  over  and  fill  np  any  gaps  amo^g 
the  perenoiala,  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  loaa  from  the  diy 
weather  or  other  caoaea.    Gather  seed  of  choice  bal8ama,a8lei8,&c. 

HoixTHOcaa  may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots.  Yoong  aeed- 
linga  should  be  aet  oat  in  beds  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Dahlias,  wanted  for  show  flowers,  dionld  be  mulched  and  liberally  wa^ 
tered :  prone  ofi*aaperflaoos  wood,  and  tie  up  as  often  tia  the  shoota  require  it 

CAERATioif 8,  layered  last  month,  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  or  planted 
in  beds,  where  they  can  be  protected  during  winter. 

Gladiolus,  Tiger  Flowers,  Amaryllis,  &c.,  should  be  taken  up 
before  severe  frosts. 

Panst  Seed  may  be  sown  now  in  beds,  in  the  open  groond,  for  early 
blooming  in  spring. 

Lduuif  canadensis,  a|id  other  early  flowering  lilies,  may  be  taken  up 
and  reset  this  month. 

Herbaceous  P^omEs  may  be  transplanted  this  month. 

Perennial  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  taken  up  and  reset  the  last  of 
the  month,  or  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties- 
of  Pears.     By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  descriptions  of  pears  from  our  current 
volume,  (page  168,)  and  present  our  pomological  readers 
with  engravings  of  three  new  kinds  of  considerable  merit, 
viz.,  the  Beurre  Gifiart,  Belle  Julie,  and  Rondelet.  The 
first  of  these  has  fruited  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  various 
collections,  and  has  proved  a  superior  early  pear ;  the  others 
we  have  only  seen  from  our  own  collection,  but  they  fully 
sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  acquired  abroad. 

145.     Beurre'  Giffart. 

The  Beurre  Giffart  (fg.  30)  is  one  of  the  many  French 
or  Belgian  seedlings  which  have  recently  been  produced. 
We  have  already  given  some  account  of  it  in  our  Pomological 
Gossip,  and  it  has  been  rather  widely  disseminated  for  so 
new  a  variety.  It  fills  up  the  season  of  our  summer  pears — 
when  there  is  not  an  over-abundance  of  the  first  quality — 
just  after  the  Doyenni  d'Ete  and  Madeleine  are  gone.  It 
fully  equals  in  size  the  latter,  and  has  nearly  all  the  beauty 
of  the  former,  combining  the  merits  of  eacji.  Like  all  our 
smnmer  varieties,  it  should  be  gathered  before  it  becomes  too 
ripe  upon  the  tree ;  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  very  melting 
quality  and  sprightly  juice. 
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The  tree  k  only  a  modeiate  grower j  makes  latlier  laog 
dender  shoots,  and  has  a  daric  reddish  wood :  fcdiage  rather 
smalL  It  is,  howeyer,  a  good  bearer,  and  succeeds  both  19011 
the  quince  and  pear. 

Size^  medium,  aboat  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
in  diameter ;  Farmj  pyramidal,  full  at  the  crown,  tapering 
to  the  stem,  with  a  somewhat  elongated  neck ;  Skint  fsur, 
smooth,  yellowish  green,  becoming  pale  yellow  when  mature, 
somewhat  striped  and  mottled  with  brilliant  led  on  the  sunny 


Fig.  90.    Beurri  Giffwrt. 

side,  and  dotted  with  pale  russet  specks ;  Stem^  long,  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  slender,  curved,  and  obliquely 
attached  to  the  fruit  by  a  swollen  and  fleshy  junction ;  Eye^ 
medium  size,  open,  and  very  slightly  depressed  in  a  small 
basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  stiff,  projecting ;  Fleshy 
white,  fine,  melting  and  very  juicy ;  Flavor^  rich,  vinous  and 
refreshing,  with  a  spicy  aroma ;  Core,  small ;  Seeds,  obovate. 
Ripe  tha  last  of  August. 
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146.     Belle  Julie. 

This  fine  pear  (Jig.  31^  has  fruited  here  for  the  first  time 
the  present  year.  Our  drawing  and  description  are  made 
from  specimens  received  from  our  correspondent,  A.  Leroy, 
last  autumn ;  but  as  they  correspond  exactly  with  the  speci- 
mens upon  our  trees,  we  anticipate  its  period  of  maturity  in 
November,  by  adding  them  here.  It  is  a  very  fine  late 
autumn  pear. 


Fig.n.    BelUJuUe. 

The  tree  is  an  upright  grower,  and  appears  to  do  well  on 
the  quince.  It  is  stated  in  the  Belgian  catalogues  to  be  one 
of  Van  Mons's  seedlings,  brought  to  notice  ftince  his  death. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  diameter ;  Form,  ovate,  largest  in  the  middle,  round- 
ing off  to  each  end ;  Skin,  rather  rough,  yellowish  green, 
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dno  L^f  ab  it^h  k^ag,  sUKst.  aod  ccLi'^ 

md  iij;^iCf  defgeamA  in  a  Aauiaw  boa 
eal/jL  OKdrxm  fexigth,  leflexed:  .FbL 
tfjig  MiA  jf^r^j;  PUnPHfr,  rich,  riooai  a 
fifjearonaa:  CWe^medicm  size:  SsedlfyTcrxkiiigai] 
pointed.     Ripe  in  October  and  Norember. 

147.    RomcLcr.     £brl  Ac  Cat,  3d  Ed.,  1SI2L 

Among  ihe  many  large  and  fine  Taiiecies  of 
hare  fo  reeeotljr  been  added  to  our  coHectJona,  the  i 
and  lem  Aowy  ones,  though  eqnaOy  meritonoas.  aeem  Id 
MtUraci  bol  little  attention ;  eren  the  delicions  Seckel  is  s|hv- 
ingljr  planted  on  aeconnt  of  its  inferior  s^ipeannce,  and  audi 
sorts  as  the  Bartlett,  Swan's  Orange,  Doyome  Bonsaock.  are 
duplicated  in  preference  to  an  extended  list  of  smaller  kinds. 
That  such  riiould  be  the  case  when  the  object  is  to  prodnee 
fruit  for  the  maAet,  was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  but  that 
the  amateur  eultirator  should  dispense  with  some  of  the 
most  luscious  sorts,  because  of  small  size,  is  more  surprising. 
Ufidoubtedly,  after  the  passion  for  large  sorts  is  somewhat 
satiated,  the  smaller  ones^will  find  their  {dace  in  the  gardens 
of  all  who  appreciate  the  finer  fruits. 

Among  this  class  of  pears  the  Rondelet  (fiff.  32)  holds  a 
high  rank,  deserving  to  be  placed  with  the  SeckeL  Its  form 
is  peculiar,  being  remarkably  oblate,  resembling  the  Summer 
Rose,  but  even  flatter  ^than  that  variety.  The  tree  is  an 
upright  and  thrifty  grower,  and  bears  abundantly.  Of  its 
success  upon  the  quince  we  have  no  experience. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  inches  deep ;  Form,  oblate,  with  a  slightly  uneven 
surface,  much  flattened  at  each  end;  Skin,  fair,  smooth, 
green,  becoming  deep  yellow  when  mature,  faintly  tinged 
with  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  and  thickly  dotted  with  russet^ 
intermixed  with  a  few  greenish  specks;  Stem,  medium 
length,  about  one  inch  long,  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  rather 
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deep  contracted  cavity ;  Eye,  medium  size,  partially  closed, 
and  very  slightly  sunk  in  a  small  basin ;  segments  of  the 
calyx,  long,  slender,  projecting,  stiff;  Fleshy  yellowish  white, 


Fig,  32.    RondeUt, 

fine,  half  melting,  buttery  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary 
and  sprightly,  with  a  luscious  aroma ;  Core,  medium  size ; 
Seeds,  small,  roundish  ovate.     Ripe  in  October. 

148.     Emerald.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  3d  Ed. 

•The  Emerald  (fig,  33)  is,  we  believe,  a  Flemish  pear.  It 
resembles,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  stated  in  the  Catalogue 
above  quoted,  somewhat  the  Glout  Morceau,  having  the  same 
green  skin  and  uneven  surface;  it  also  approaches  it  in 
quality.  ^  Our  own  trees  have  not  yet  fruited,  and  our  de- 
scription is  made  from  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Manning, 
of  Salem.     It  is  an  excellent  late  autumn  pear. 

Size,  large,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter ;  Form,  obtuse  pyramidal,  irregular,  with  an  uneven 
surface,  little  resembling  a  Glout  Morceau,  largest  about  the 
middle,  and  ridged  or  furrowed  around  the  crown ;  S/cin,  fair, 
smooth,  pale  yellowish  green  at  matimty,  and  dotted  with 
large  russet  specks,  thickest  around  the  eye ;  Stem,  medium 
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length,  about  one  inch  long,  rather  stout,  curved  and  obliquely 
inserted,  without  scarcely  any  cavity;  Ef/e,  medium  size, 
partially  closed,  and  moderately  sunk  in  an  uneven  furrowed 
basin,  surrounded  by  prominent  ridges;   segments  of  the 


Fig.  33.    Emerald. 

calyx,  short,  incurved;  Fleshy  white,  coarse,  melting  and 
juicy;  Flavor,  sprightly,  subacid,  brisk,  vinous,  perfumed 
and  good;  Core,  large,  little  gritty;  Seeds^  medium  size, 
plump.     Ripe  in  November. 

149.     Princess  Rotal,  (Groom's.)    Hort.  Soc.  Cat,  3d  Ed. 

The  Princess  Royal  (Jig.  34^  is  a  chance  seedling,  raised 
by  Mr.  Groom, -the  celebrated  Tulip  fancier,  near  London. 
Mr.  Thompson  describes  it  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue  for 
1842,  as  first  quality,  \>xii  as  the  tree  has  proved  to  be  a  rather 
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tardy  bearer,  it  did  not  fruit  in  American  collections  till  last 
year,  when  some  fine  specimens  were  produced  by  the  Hon* 
J.  S  Cabot,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  hardy  and  vigorous  tree, 
retaining  its  thriving  habit,  and  making  short  wiry  wood. 
This  year  we  notice  our  tree  has  a  few  fruits  scattered  over 
it,  but  rather  sparsely.  In  general  habit  it  is  extremely 
similar  to  the  Dix,  with  this  exception,  that  it  is  not  so  reg- 
ular ia  its  habit.     From  specimens  given  us  by  Mr.  Cabot 


Fig.  9^    PrincMs  Royal, 

last  year,  we  consider  it  a  variety  of  good  promise,  and  we 
trust  it  will  become  a  popular  winter  pear. 

Size,  large,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  and  a 
half  deep ;  Formj  roundish,  beigamot-shaped,  large  at  the 
crown,  rounding  oflf  a  little  towards  the  stem ;  Skin,  fair, 
smooth,  dull  pale  green,  dotted  with  a  few  russet  specks ; 
Stenij  medium  length,  about  half  an  inch  long,  moderately 
stout,  and  inserted  in  a  very  small  shallow  cavity;  Eye^ 
medium  size,  open,  and  little  depressed  in  a  broad  shallow 
•  cavity;   segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  connected;   Fleshy 
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yellowish,  little  coarse,  melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  sprightly, 
rinous,  perfumed  and  good ;  Core,  large  and  slightly  gritty  ; 
Seeds,  medium  size,  short  s^nd  full.  Ripe  in  January  and 
February. 

160.     Calebasse  d'Ete. 

Since  the  death  of  Van  Mons,  no  name  has  been  more 
prominent  among  the  growers  of  seedling  pears  than  that  of 
the  late  Major  Esperin,  of  •Bavay.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
kinds,  of  high  reputation,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Belgian  catalogues,  which  are  said  to  have  been  raised  by 
him ;  most  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Rivers,  who  has 
frequently  visited  his  collection,  being  chance  seedlings. 
Whether  they  will  sustain  the  rank  to  which  they  have  been 
elevated  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  if  all  of  them  are  equal  to 
the  Calebasse  d'Ete,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  they  have  not  been 
overrated.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  some  of 
them  have  proved  synonymous  with  older  kinds,  while  others 
are  quite  distinct  and  new. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate,  now,  the  kinds  he  has  pro- 
duced, as  we  shall  soon  describe  and  figure  all  that  are  worth 
cultivating.  The  Calebasse  d'Ete  (Jig.  3B)  is  the  first  which 
we  have  yet  foimd  to  be  among  our  best  pears,  and  its  excel* 
lence  will  induce  us  to  give  them  all  a  fair  trial  before 
deciding  upon  their  merits. . 

This  fine  pear  is  of  large  size,  calabash  formed,  somewhat 
of  the  shape  of  the  Long  Green,  (not  the  autumn  variety,) 
but  is  more  irregular  in  its  outline.  The  tree  is  a  remarkably 
vigorous  grower,  with  a  large  light  green  foliage,  and  the 
pears  are  borne  in  clusters  of  three  or  more.  It  ripens  just 
before  the  Bartlett,  and  has  the  excellent  quality  of  keeping 
a  long  time  without  rotting  at  the  core.  We  have  not  tried 
it  upon  the  quince. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  in  diameter ;  Form,  oblong  pyramidal,  often  irregular 
or  curved,  large  at  the  crown,  which  is  sometimes  oblique  or 
flattened,  and  tapering  into  the  stem,  with  a  contraction  about 
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the  middle ;  Skiuj  slightly  rough,  dull  green,  little  browned 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  considerably  russeted  around  the 
stem  and  about  the  eye ;  Stem,  long,  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  length,  stout,  curved,  and  obliquely  attached  to  the 
fruit  by  a  fleshy  and  wrinkled  base.     Epe,  small,  open,  and 


Fig.  85.    Calebaste  tPEU, 

set  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  crown ;  segments  of 
the  calyx,  short,  stiflf,  connected,  diverging ;  Flesh,  white, 
fine,  buttery,  melting  and  juicy;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  slightly 
perfumed  and  delicious;  Core,  small;  Seeds,  medium  size, 
long,  slender,  dark.  Ripe  the  last  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September. 
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JjLSLT,  IL  The  effects  of  Light  on  the  Germination  of  Seeds, 
4*c.,  when  passed  through  media  of  variotis  colors.  By 
R.  B.  L- 

(Continued  from  page  400.^ 

'  When  we  look  on  a  spectrum  which  has  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  some  absorptive  medium,  we  must  not  con- 
clude from  the  colored  rays  which  we  see,  that  we  have  cat 
off  all  other  influences  than  those  that  belong  to  those  par- 
ticular colors.  Although  a  blue  glass  or  fluid  may  appear  to 
absorb  all  the  rays  except  the  most  refrangible  ones,  which 
have  usually  been  considered  as  the  least  calorific  of  the 
solar  rays,  yet  it  is  certain  that  some  principle  has  permeated 
the  glass  or  fluid,  which  has  a  very  decided  and  thermic 
influence  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  media  of  other  colors. 

"As  we  have  previously  remarked  that  the  relative  tempera- 
tures indicated  by  good  thermometers,  placed  behind  the 
fluid  cells  and  glasses,  will  place  this  in  a  clearer  light,  the 
following  tabular  view  of  a  series  of  results  may  be  said  to 
mark  distinctly  the  relative  degrees  in  which  these  media  are 
permeable  by  the  heating  rays: — 


Color. 

1.  Ruby. 

2.  Red. 

3.  Orange 


GLASSES. 
Rays  not  absorbed. 

Ordinary  red  and  extreme  red. 
Ordinary  red,  orange.     . 
Blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  red,  and  ex- 
treme red.  .... 

4.  Yellow.  Red,  orange,  green  and  blue. 

5.  Blue.       Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green  and  some  red, 

6.  Green.     Orange  yellow,  green  and  blue.  ^    . 

FLUIDS. 

A.  Red.       Ordinary  and  extreme  red.    . 

B.  Yellow.  Ordinary  red  and  yellow. 

C.  Green.    Blue,  green,  yellow,  orange. 

D.  Blue.       Green,  blue,  indigo,  violet  and  trace  of 

red. 

E.  White.    All  the  rays.         .        .        •        • 


Temperalar*. 

83 


104 
88 
94 
74 

78 
80 
69 

73 

89 
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Here  we  see  that,  contrary  to  what  we  might  have  supposed 
at  first,  the  highest  temperature  is  not  obtained  behind  the 
red  media,  but  behind  those  which  have  «  yellow  or  orange 
tint.  Indeed,  a  higher  temperature  is  obtained  behind  the 
colorless  fluid  than  any  of  the  others;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  thermic  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  red  spaces 
of  spectrum,  but  that  it  extends  over  all  the  visible  rays,  and 
to  a  great  extent  below  them,  we  see  that  a  larger  quantity 
of  radiant  caloric  must  permeate  the  least  colored  media. 
Red  glasses  and  fluids  absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  the  heat 
rays  than  any  other  except  black  ones,  and  consequently 
indicate  a  higher  temperature  themselves,  although  a  lower 
one  is  observed  behind  them. 

With  these  arrangements  it  was  distinctly  proved  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  luminous  and  calorific  rays,  ger^ 
mination  was  entirely  prevented  in  many  cases;  and  in  all, 
the  growth  of  the  young  plant  was  checked,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  leaves  and  buds  prevented.  The  following  results 
have  been  obtained  with  carefully  selected  roots  of  tulips  and 
ranunculuses : — 

The  fiirst  appearance  of  germination  took  place  \jfith  the 
tulips  under  the  orange  glass,  (No.  3,  of  the  prepared  glasses,) 
which  was  followed,  in  three  days,  by  those  under  the  red 
glass,  (2,)  then  by  those  under  the  ruby  glass,  (1,)  and  next 
by  those  under  the  influence  of  the  yellow  glass,  (4,)  and 
-  next  under  the  blue  glass,  (6,)  and  then  under  the  green 
glass,  (6.)  The  roots  under  the  orange  glass  developed  the 
cotyledons  a  week  earlier  than  those  under  the  yellow,  blue 
and  green  glasses.  But  that  the  ranunculuses  observed  the 
same  relative  order  in  germinating,  I  should  have  suspected 
that  some  peculiarity  in  the  bulbs  had  influenced  the  result, 
although  these  had  been  selected  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care.  At  first,  the  greatest  progress  was  made  by  the  tulips 
under  the  yellow  glass  and  orange  glass,  but  the  leaves  under 
each  of  these  were  by  no  means  healthy,  particularly  under 
the  yellow  glass,  which  had  a  singularly  delicate  appearance, 
being  of  a  very  light  green,  and  covered  with  a  most  delicate 
white  bloom. 
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The  leaf  stalks  of  the  tulips  shot  np  remarkably  long,  and 
were  in  both  cases  white.  At  length  an  exceedingly  small 
flower  bud  appeared  on  the  plant  under  the  orange  glass, 
which  perished  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  the  death 
of  the  plant  almost  inmiediately  followed. 

The  tulips  under  the  yellow  glass  never  showed  any  buds, 
and  their  vitality  soon  failed  them.  The  condition  of  the 
ranunculuses,  under  the  same  influence,  was  in  most  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  tulips.  They  exhibited  the  same  exor- 
berant  length  of  stalk,  but  the  leaves  were  of  a  more  healthr 
ful  appearance.  These  plants,  however,  never  showed  any 
flower  buds,  and  they  died  nearly  about  the  same  time  with 
the  tulips. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  pots  in  which  these 
roots  were  planted,  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  fine  earth, 
sand  and  well  rolled  manure,  from  a  hotbed.  A  few  dRjs 
after  the  exposure,  those  under  the  yellow  and  orange  glasses 
threw  up  several  fiuigi,  and  continued  for  several  days  to  do 
so,  which  was  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  others. 

The  above  result  would  indicate  some  peculiar  property 
posses^d  by  the  orange  and  yellow  colored  glasses,  which 
is  probably  owing  to  the  most  of  the  refrangible  rays  being 
cut  off. 

Under  the  ruby  and  red  glasses,  the  tulips  shot  up  a  single 
lobe,  which  maintained  a  little  life  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  never  rose  more  than  two  inches  above  the  soil.  There 
was  a  marked  redness  upon  this  stunted  formation,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  medium  under  which 
they  were  placed.  The  tuberous  roots  perished  in  the  soil : 
suflicient  moisture  and  warmth  had  called  into  action  the 
latent  principle  of  germination,  but,  being  unable  to  maintain 
it  against  the  destructive  influence  of  the  light,  they  rotted. 
This  result  exhibits  a  most  wonderful  influence  exercised  by 
the  colored  medium  through  which  the  light  passed. 

Beneath  the  green  glass  all  the  plants  grew  slowly,  but 
tolerably  strong.  They  were,  however,  marked  by  a  more 
extraordinary  length  of  stem  than  those  already  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  stems  of  the  ranunculuses,  under  this  glass, 
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being  about  ten  inches  in  length,  having  a  small  leaf  at  the 
extremity  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  an  inch  diameter. 
These  plants  all  diowed  flower  buds,  but  none  of  them  could 
be  made  to  flower,  notwithstanding  that  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  them ;  the  effort  to  throw  up 
the  buds  appeared  to  exhaust  their  powers,  and  the  whole  of 
the  plants  soon  died. 

The  results  under  the  blue  glass  were*  very  difierent.  The 
roots  germinated  a  little  less  quickly  than  they  did  in  the 
open  ground,  forming  compact,  healthy  plants,  developing 
their  flower  buds  strongly  and  flowering  in  perfection. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  will  be  easily  perceived 
that  the  medium  which  insulates  the  chemical  rays  most 
perfectly,  is  the  one  under  which  the  process  of  vegetation 
has  been  most  perfectly  conducted  and  sustained ;  and,  as 
will  be  shown  in  continuation,  under  the  blue  glass  alone  has 
vegetation  gone  on  healthful  to  the  end." 

Rbxhury,  September  16M,  1862. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Pears  that  succeed  on  the  Quince. — ^At  the  recent  State 
Fair  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Utica, 
on  the  7th,  8th,  9th  wid  10th  of  September,  there  was  quite 
an  assemblage  of  cultivators  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, many  of  them  from  the  west,  on  their  way  to  the  Pomo- 
logical Convention,  at  Philadelphia.  Among  them  we  noticed 
Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati ;  L.  Young,  of  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  P.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  O. ;  E.  Redmond,  Augusta,  Ga.  ; 
J.  J.  Thomas  and  P.  Barry,  Rochester;  W.  R.  Prince,  Flush- 
ing ;  Prof.  Coppock,  Buffalo ;  Dr.  Thompson,  Aurora.  With 
such  an  assemblage,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  ^'  talk  "  during 
the  evenings  of  the  fair,  when  subjects  interesting  to  the 
horticulturist  or  pomologist  might  be  discussed,  and  informa* 
tion  elicited. 
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The  first  meeting,  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  held  at  Bagg^ 
Hotel,  Prof.  Coppock  in  the  chair;  and  Dr.  Warder  secretary. 

The  chairman  called  for  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  respect- 
ing the  best  winter  pear,  and  what  they  would  cmisider  the 
finest  and  most  desirable  ones,  so  fieur  as  fully  proved.  Some 
discusion  took  jdace  between  Messrs.  Barry  and  C.  BL  Hovey, 
relative  to  the  merits  of  the  Winter  Nelis,  which  Mr.  Barry 
did  not  rank  near  so  Jiigh  as  several  others.  The  majority  of 
those  present,  however,  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  valuable 
variety.  After  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  meeting,  it  was 
voted  that  the  Glout  Morceau,  Lawrence,  Le  Curi,  Winter 
Nelis  and  d'Aremberg,  were  the  five  best  sorts  for  general 
cultivation. 

The  best  early  pear  was  decided  to  be  the  true  Doyenne 
d'Ete ;  not  the  Julienne  or  Summer  Doyenne,  as  some  call  it, 
but  the  Doyenne  d'Ete,  of  Nantes,  as  figured  in  our  Fruits 
of  America :  the  second  best  was  the  Madeleine. 

Various  other  fruits  were  discussed,  but  no  decision  taken 
respecting  them. 

Wednesday  Evening. — By  the  polite  invitation  of  Wm. 
Tracy,  Esq., — who  has  a  beautiful  garden  filled  with  fine 
fruit,  to  the  culture  of  which  he  is  greatly  devoted, — the 
meeting  assembled  at  hig  mansion,  on  Genesee  Street. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  proposed  the  subject  of  the  peach  culture, 
viz.,  the  hardiness  of  seedlings  raised  direct  from  the  kernel 
as  compared  with  budded  trees.  It  has  been  contended  by 
some  western  and  southern  writers  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  that  the  only  mode  to  grow  this  fruit  successfully  was 
to  raise  the  trees  direct  from  the  kernel,  without  the  aid  of 
budding.  On  this  opinion  Mr.  Thomas  wished  to  know  the 
sense  of  the  meeting.  The  subject  was  well  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Tracy,  Thomas,  Barry,  Hovey,  Elliott,  and  others, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  meeting  disagreed  with  the  views 
of  those  who  had  advanced  such  an  opinion  respecting  the 
culture  of  the  peach.  It  appeared  from  the  experience  of 
several  of  the  speakers,  that  budded  trees  are  just  as  hardy 
as  seedling  trees,  and  in  some  cases  hardier. 

The  next  subject  was  the  culture  of  the  pear  on  the  quince 
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stock,  and  the  chairman  called  for  a  list  of  those  kinds  which 

have  proved,  after  several  years'  trial,  to  be  vigorous  and 

productive ;  but  as  no  one  appeared  to  be  prepared  to  give 

such  a  list,  the  question  was  then  so  modified  as  to  require 

each  cultivator  to  name  one  or  two  varieties  which  he  had 

found  under  his  practice  to  succeed  well.     Some  discussion 

ensued  upon  this  and  collateral  matters,  but  the  following  list 

was  made  up  :-^ 

• 
Beurre  Diel,  Glout  Morceau, 

Beurre  Easter,  Henry  lY, 

Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Long  Green  of  Autumn, 

Beurre  d'Anjou,  Long  Green,  striped, 

Bergamotte  Cadette,  Le  Curi, 

Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 

Catillac,  Madeleine, 

Capiaumont,  Napoleon, 

Doyenn^,  white,  Passe  Colmar, 

DoyennA,  gray,  Stevens's  Genesee, 

Doyenn6  Boussock,  Summer  Francreal, 

Doyenni  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  Urbaniste, 

Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Uvedjile's  St.  Germain. 

This  may  be  considered  a  sure  list,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
result  of  the  combined  experience  of  the  principal  as  well  as 
the  oldest  nurserymen  in  the  country.  By  adding  to  it  as 
our  knowledge  accumulates,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  have  a 
complete  list  of  all  that  grow  finely  upon  the  quince. 

The  thanks  of  the  gentlemen  present  were  tendered  to 
their  hospitable  host,  Mr.  Tracy,  for  his  kindness  in  throwing 
open  his  house,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

New  Strawberries. — ^Our  correspondent,  Wm.  R.  Prince, 
Esq.,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  who  has  recently  produced  quite  a 
number  of  seedlings,  and  among  them  one  or  two  which  he 
thinks  will  surpass  Hovey's  Seedling,  writes  as  follows : — 

"C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir, — I  noticed  your  remarks  in 
the  May  number  of  your  Magazine  in  regard  to  my  collection 
of  strawberries,  and  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  inspect 
them  personally,  when  in  fruit,  as  a  great  many  amateurs  did, 
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including  our  friend  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati.     I  have, 
for  many  years,  as  you  are  aware,  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  acquisition  of  every  valuable  variety  from  distant  regions, 
and  to  the  rearing  of  seedling  strawberries  from  the  choicest 
varieties,  thus  concentrated.     One  great  object  avowed  by 
amateurs  has  been  to  surpass  "  Hovey's  Seedling  "  and  the 
"  Boston  Pine,"  which  were  originated  by  yourself,  and  1 
have  each  succeeding  year  been  convinced  that  this  was  no 
easy  task,  although  many  have  deemed  it  one  of  ready  ac- 
complishment.    The  production  of  those  two  splendid  varie- 
ties, at  so  early  a  period  of  amateur  strawberry  culture,  was 
a  most   astonishing  circumstance,   and  although  I  readily 
concede  to  you  the  merit  of  science  and  zeal  in  that  labor,  I 
am  also  satisfied  that  you  owe  much  to  "  good  luck  "  for  so 
propitious  a  result.     Immediately  after  your  reference  to  my 
collection  of  strawberries,  you  insert  a  notice  of  the  "Moya- 
mensing  Pine,"  and  you  quote  the  remarks  of  "a  cultivator 
in  New  Jersey,"  who  states  it  to  be  "  superior  in  every  feature 
(except  size)  to  Hovey's  Seedling,  which  was  its  parent." 
To  begin  with  the  last  remark,  the  Moyamensing  Pine  could 
never  have  been  grown  from  a  seed  of  the  Hovey's  Seedling, 
as  the  entire  growth  and  the  fruit  of  the  plant  show  it  to  be 
a  seedling  of  the  Hudson,  and  it  has  not  one  characteristic 
in  common  with  the  former.     It  is  a  vigorous  plant,  the  fruit 
of  a  fine  crimson  color,  on  strong  stems,  secondary  in  size, 
of  conical  form,  juicy,  not  sweet,  and  deficient  in  flavor.    It 
is  very  productive,  and  when  all  points  are  considered,  may 
be  deemed  rather  valuable,  and  of  the  same  rank  as  the  old 
Hudson,  which  has  some  quite  valuable  properties,  although 
much  slighted. 

It  is  those  varieties  which  combine  size,  beauty  of  color, 
fine  flavor  and  productiveness,  that  must  now  command 
precedence ;  and  I  will  on  a  future  occasion  describe  such  as 
I  have  found  to  possess  these  points  of  excellence ;  but  at 
present  I  will  name  only  the  "  Le  Baron  "  and  "  Triumph  " 
as  highly  estimable  varieties.  Yours,  very  respectfully,  Wm. 
R.  Prince.     August  28,  '62." 
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We  ftdly  agtee  with  Mr.  Prince  in  his  closing  observations^ 
and  have  already  anticipated  them  in  our  last,  in  our  remarks 
upon  Burr's  New  Pine  ;  but  it  is  a  source  of  gratilScation  to 
find  that  we  are  supported  by  such  good  authority.  It  is, 
in  truth,  only  those  strawberries  "  which  combine  size,  beauty 
of  color,  fine  flavor  and  productiveness,  that  must  now  com* 
mand  precedence."  We  regret  that  we  could  not  find  the 
leisure  to  visit  Mr.  Prince's  collection,  but  we  shall  assuredly 
do  BO  when  his  latest  and  newest  seedlings,  which  are  to 
surpass  our  awn,  come  into  bearing. 

TwENTT-rOtTBTH   AnNUAL    EXHIBITION    O*    THE    MaSSACHTJ- 

8ETTS  Horticultural  Societt.— The  exhibition  of  this  So- 
ciety  the  present  season,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  another  pag«,  ivas  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever 
witnessed.  Especially  in  the  fruit  department  was  it  unus- 
tially  attractive.  A  more  favorable  season  has  rarely  been 
experienced,  and  the  specimens  were  hot  only  brought  for- 
ward in  profusion,  but  of  a  quality  surpassing  any  previous 
year.  Pears  which  heretofore  have  been  classed  among  the 
small  kinds,  were  seen  of  such  a  size  as  to  give  them  a  place 
among  the  largest  sorts.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the 
Season  has  been  such  as  to  give  renewed  assurance  to  the 
cultivators  of  our  vicinity,  that  a  favorable  season  and  proper 
attention  will  enable  them  to  grow  the  pear  to  as  great 
perfection  as  they  are  capable  of  being  produced  in  this 
country.^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  varieties  which  made  up  the 
prize  stands  at  the  exhibition  just  closed : — 

From  W.  R.  Austin,  Le  Cur6,  White  Doyenne,  Easter 
Beurri,  Passe  Golmar,  Urbfiuiiste,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Beurr6 
Diel,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Bartlett,  Beurr^  d'Anjou,  Louise. 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc. 

From  Jos.  Stickney,  Easter  Beurre,  Urbaniste,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Le  Cure,  Marie  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  Dix, 
Lawrence,  Beurre  Langelier. 

From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  Bartlett,  Easter  Beurr*,  Urbaniste, 
Chaumontelle,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
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sey,  Andrews,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Van  Mens  Leon  le  Oleic, 
Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Gansell's  Beigamot,  Bezi  de  la  Motte. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Flemish  Beauty,  Swan's  Orange, 
Doyenn^  Boussock,  Marie  Louise,  Chaumontelle,  Bartlett, 
Beurre  Bosc,"  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Columbia,  Tan  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Duchess  of  Angouleme  and  Beurre  d'Anjoa. 

Great  Crop  or  Strawberries. — ^We  have  so  often  chron- 
icled accounts  of  the  immense  crops  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  beds  of  our  Seedling  that  we  scarcely  deem  it 
important  to  do  so  again ;  but  our  friend  Mr.  C.  Whiting,  of 
Boston,  has  just  handed  us  the  following,  which  is  so  very' 
remarkable  that  we  make  no  further  apology  for  giving  it  to 
our  readers : — 

"  Mr.  William  Gore,  of  Freeport,  Ma,,  raised  on  a  piece  of 
land  eleven  feet  by  forty-three,  the  past  season,  three  and  a 
qimrter  bushels  of  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberries.  The  bed 
was  six  years  old.  The  land  on  which  these  berries  were 
raised,  when  purchased  by  Mr.  Gore,  a  few  years  since,  was 
considered  almost  worthless;  it  bore  weeds  of  an  inferior 
growth ;  but  under  his  peculiar  care  and  cultivation  it  has 
become  very  productive ;  it  was  moist,  dark  sandy  loam. 
He  dug  deep  ditches  and  filled  with  cobble  stones,  which 
were  covered  with  seaweed,  then  a  top  dressing  of  such 
earth  as  he  could  obtain,  with  manure  well  incorporated  by 
deep  ploughing.  His  garden  vegetables  and  fruits  show 
what  may  be  done  by  a  little  care  and  attention.^  A  few 
summer  potatoes  reached  our  Faneuil  Hall  Market  the  past 
season,  raised  by  Mr.  Gore,  which  were  equal  to  any  ever 
brought  here  during  winter.  He  has  filled  his  ground  with 
choice  fruit,  and  has  lately  purchased  twelve  acres  adjoining, 
though  now  in  a  very  unproductive  state." 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  nine  thousand  six  HrNDHED  ctVARTs 
TO  THE  ACRE,  or  about  one  quart  from  every  four  and  a  half 
square  feet  of  soil.  A  greater  yield  than  this  on  so  laj^e  a' 
piece  of  ground  we  think  was  never  made ;  and  this  too  on 
a  bed  six  years  old.  If  any  one  can  beat  it  we  should- be 
glad  to  record  the  name  of  the  successful  cultivator. 
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Abt.  it.     The  Hardy  Azalea^  its  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 
From  the  London  Horticultural  Magazine.   . 

The  hardy  azalea  and  its  varieties  are  among  the  most 
splendid  shrubs  which  enrich  and  beautify  our  gardens. 
Perfectly  hardy,  of  ready  growth,  flowering  profusely  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  scanty  display  of  flowers, 
Imd  combining  all  the  varied  tints  of  pink,  rose,  salmon, 
orange,  buff  and  yellow,  they  are  eminently  deserving  of  the 
first  choice  of  every  amateur. 

In  our  collection  we  have  upwards  of  sixty  kinds,  some  of 
them  blooming  early,  others  later,  and  others  later  still,  cov- 
ering' a  period  of  six  weeks,  and  of  all  the  tints  we  have 
enumerated.  Still  newer  and  more  magnificent  seedlings 
have  been  recently  produced,  embracing  more  novel  colors, 
and  greater  variety ;  but  even  the  oldest  kinds  are  sufliciently 
beautiful  to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  ornamental  shrubs. 

To  bring  this  class  of  shrubs  into  more  immediate  notice 
has  been  our  object  for  a  long  time,  and  we  have  often 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  every  admirer  of  elegant  plants 
the  high  claims  of  the  hardy  azalea.  A  collection  has  to  be 
seen  but  once  to  enchant  every  beholder :  yet,  as  there  are 
but  few  opportunities  to  do  this,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  our 
amateurs  as  well  as  nurserymen  to  add  them  to  their  collec- 
tions, we  can  only  urge  upon  all  who  never  have  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  finer  sorts  in  bloom,  their  superior 
charms. 

We  have  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  fifty  varieties, 
which  we  shall  publish  in  our  next  volume,  with  some  fur- 
ther remarks  on  their  growth.  In  the  mean  time,  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  adding  them  to 
their  collection  to  the  following  excellent  article,  detailing 
the  entire  routine  of  treatment.     Ed.  : — 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  ground  which  suits  this  hardy 
American  plant,^the  seedlings  may  be  seen  coming  up  from 
the  seeds  scattered  by  the  plants  in  such  quantities  as  To  be 
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like  so  many  weeds,  while  in  ordinary  soil  it  is  not  only  a 
rare  thing  to  see  one,  but  it  is  difllcult  to  get  them  np  even 
when  sown.  The  natural  situation  for  this  family  seems  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  reclaimed  or  dried  bogs,  where  the 
earth  is  one  close  mass  of  half-decayed  vegetables  and  their 
roots ;  and  if  one  could  judge  from  the  plan  of  culture  which 
succeeds  best,  we  should  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  roots 
had  not  far  to  go  for  actual  water;  for  certain  it  is,  that  when 
it  is  making  its  growth  it  does  require  a  good  deal  of  moisture. 
The  peat  earth  of  our  commons,  such  as  the  whole  family  of 
erica  are  grown  in,  agrees  with  the  azalea  well ;  and  in  every 
place  where  we  have  observed  the  plant  really  flourishing,  it 
has  been  in  a  natural  turfy  peat,  or  ground  made  up  of  that 
peculiar  soil. 

The  azalea  is  a  deciduous  plant,  which  may  be  called 
hsurd-wooded,  for  all  the  shoots  of  the  summer  in  a  healthy 
plant  ripen  into  wood  as  hard  as  that  of  a  gooseberry  or 
currant  tree,  and  bloom  buds  set  at  the  end  of  every  branch. 
The  hardest  of  our  ordinary  frosts  takes  no  effect  upon  the 
incipient  flowers,  though  seemingly  so  much  exposed  all  the 
winter. 

The  species  of  azalea  from  America  were  always  in  great 
repute  ;  but  seedlings  raised  from  these  have  far  excelled  the 
originals  in  beauty  and  variety.  The  Belgian  nurserymen 
have  produced  some  of  the  best  of  these  improved  ones. 
The  great  fault  of  the  originals,  or,  at  least,  many  of  them, 
was,  that  the  flowers  were  small,  the  divisions  of  their  corol- 
las narrow,  and  therefore  there  was  a  comparative  meanness 
in  their  general  appearance.  Some  of  the  improved  varieties 
have  very  large  flowers,  with  broad  segments,  and  are  alto- 
gether as  imposing  as  the  others  were  mean  and  common- 
place. There  appears  to  be  a  family  link  between  the  purple 
rhododendron  and  the  yellow  azalea ;  for  the  late  Dean  of 
Manchester  and  others  *have  succeeded  in  breeding  complete 
crosses  or  hybrid  varieties,  by  impregnating  the  rhododendron 
with  the  yellow  azalea  j  and,  although  it  appeared  a  most 
extraordinary  fact,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbit^n,  produced  the 
yellow  color  on  a  perfect  evergreen  rhododendron,  which  at 
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once  proved  that  the  cross  was  complete.  Notwithstsuiding 
this,  there  appears  hardly  one  striking  similitude  in  the  two 
plants,  except  their  being  of  the  same  class  and  order.  The 
rhododendron  is  a  perfect  evei^reen,  the  azalea^  is  deciduous ; 
the  bloom  of  the  rhododendron  comes  in  a  short  spike  or 
cane,  the  azalea  presents  no  such  form.  However,  that  it  is 
of  the  same  family  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  not  only  do  they 
hreed  together,  but  the  produce,  namely,  a  yellow  rhododen- 
dron, seeds  freely,  so  that  the  popular  notion  of  its  being  a 
mule,  and  therefore  not  yielding  seed,  is  exploded  altogether. 
.That  they  flourish  in  the  same  soil  and  situation  is  certaia ; 
and  that,  when  once  planted  and  growing,  they  do  well  under 
the  same  treatment,  is  equally  true :  therefore,  the  same  means 
that  will  serve  to  raise  the  one  will  do  to  grow  the  other. 

The  varieties  of  hardy  azalea  which  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, have"x!hiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  sprung  from  three 
species  introduced  from  North  America,  namely.  Azalea 
pontica,  niidiflora,  and  viscosa ;  the  former  of  which  is  by 
some  botanists  called  Rhododendron  Jlavum,  the  next  jR. 
nudiflorum,  and  the  latter  R.  viscosum,  Botanically  speak- 
ing, those  who  place  these  plants  in  the  genus  rhododendron 
are  probably  correct,  as  the  differences  between  the  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas  are  too  slight  for  generic  distinction. 

The  Azalea  pontica  (R,  flavum)  is  a  laige  yellow-flowered 
kind,  blooming  in  May  and  June  ;  it  has  given  rise  to  a  nu- 
merous progeny  of  varieties,  of  almost  all  shades  of  coloring, 
from  yellow  to  orange,  and  white,  and  striped. 

The  Azalea  nvdifhra  (R.  nudiflorum)  is  smaller  than  the 
last,  and  much  more  various  in  its  sportive  qualities;  the 
varieties  which  flower  from  April  to  June  include  scarlet, 
piuk,  red,  purple,  white,  striped,  and  various  combinations  of 
these  and  the  intermediate  tints. 

The' Azalea  viscosa  (R.  viscosum)  is  a  later  kind,  flow- 
ering in  the  latter  end  of  June  and  in  July ;  the  blossoms  are 
strongly  fragrant,  and  clammy.  This,  too,  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  varieties,  of  various  colors. 

Besides  the  varieties  which  have  naturally  sprung  from 
these  species,  very  many  others,  some  of  very  distinct  char- 
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acters,  have  been  produced  by  hybridizing,  or  crofls  breeding, 
between  them;  and  also  between  them  and  some  of  the 
evergreen  rhododendrons,  and  also  of  the  other  species  of 
azalea  which  have  been  introduced.  These  are  now  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  much  intermixed,  that  it  is  useless  to  separate 
them ;  neither,  as  new  varieties  are  constantly  being  produced, 
would  a  list  of  their  names,  or  of  a  selection  from  them,  be 
of  any  material  use.  They  should  be  seen  when  in  flower, 
and  the  varieties  then  selected.  The  great  American  nurseries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagshot  and  Woking,  in  Surrey, 
afford  a  rich  floral  treat  through  the  blooming  months ;  anjl 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  magnificent  dispiay  of 
them  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  where  an  exhibition  of  them,  on  an  extensire 
scale,  is  to  take  place  during  the  blooming  season,  namely,  in 
May  and  June. 

FORHING    TH£    BEDS. 

The  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  azalea,  whether  in  its 
young  or  matured  state,  must  be  well  drained ;  experience 
has  proved  this  over  and  over  again,  although  they  want 
plenty  of  moisture  while  blooming  and  growing.  But  drained 
ground  is  not  necessarily  dried  ground ;  for  the  very  fact  of 
giving  the  water  a  free  current  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be 
stagnant,  increases  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  land  instead  of 
taking  anything  away.  The  land  being  drained,  dig  out  the 
whole  space  two  feet  deep,  or  at  least  eighteen  inches.  The 
best  plan  is  to  do  this  in  four  feet  widths  the  whole  length  of 
the  ground,  leaving  the  natural  soil  eighteen  inches  wide 
between  these  beds  or  slips.  These  spaces  are  to  be  filled 
with  three  parts  turfy  peat  from  a  common,  full  of  the  fibrous 
half-decomposed  vegetation,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
one  part  loam  from  rotted  turves  off  a  meadow.  This  com- 
post is  to  be  well  mixed  together,  and  the  beds  filled  with  it 
and  six  inches  above  the  surface,  left  to  settle  down,  as  it 
will  naturally  lay  light  at  first.  The  be4s  thus  made  up  are 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  down  tolerably  solid. 
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PLANTIBTO   THE    AZALEA. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  plants  you  must  manage  your 
distances  from  each  other.  When  collections  are  purchased, 
they  are  generally  one  year  old  from  the  layers ;  and  as  we 
propose  to  give  directions  for  raising  young  plants,  we  may 
as  well  treat  these  in  the  same  way.  Small  plants,  then,  may 
be  placed  a  foot  apart,  that  is,  four  in  a  row  across  these  beds, 
the  outside  ones  being  six  inches  from  the  path,  and  the 
others  a  foot  distant  from  the  outside  ones;  they  l^ill  have* 
plenty  of  room  for  a  year  or  two  to  come ;  the  rows  may 
also  be  a  foot  from  each  other.  These  plants  must  be  well 
watered  in,  and  the  earth  settled  about  their  roots.  When 
they  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  rain, 
let  the  beds  be  liberally  watered ;  and  this  must  be  attended 
to  until  they  make  all  their  growth  and  set  for  bloom,  which 
they  will  always  do  from  the  first  year,  after  being  separated 
from  the  parent  plant.  When  the  bloom  is  set  they  may 
have  the  chance  of  rain,  but  no  more  watering.  In  this 
way  the  plants  may  remain  until  they  touch  .each  other,  when 
they  must  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  by  placing  them 
two  across  the  bed,  or  eyen  three  across,  instead  of  four. 
Whenever  these  plants  are  removed,  they  ought  to  be  taken 
up  with  all  their  roots  about  them,  and  without  disturbing 
the  earth  that  is  about  their  fibres.  The  holes,  therefore, 
for  their  reception,  must  be  large  enough  to  take  in  the  ball 
of  earth  and  all  the  fibres  without  disturbing  them ;  and  they 
must,  after  being  trodden  in  well,  be  well  watered,  to  close 
the  earth  about  their  roots. 

When  the  plants  are  to  be  placed  in  a  mixed  plantation, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  there  must  be  spots  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  beds;  that  is  to  say,  holes  eighteen 
inches  deep  must  be  dug  out,  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  plant 
is  supposed  to  require,  namely,  from  two  to  three  feet,  and 
filled  up  with  the  compost  already  mentioned  for  the  beds. 
Into  these  holes  the  peat  soil  is  to  be  conveyed,  and,  besides 
being  filled  to  the  surface,  must  be  watered  in,  to  settle  it 
down  solid,  so  that,  after  planting,  the  soil  may  be  above  the 
surface  in  a  sort  of  hillock.     Here  the  plants,  of  the  size 
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required,  are  to  be  planted  and  well  trodden  in,  in  the  usual 
way,  so  that  the  collar  of  the  plant  shall  be  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  peat  soil,  which  must  be  some  inches  higher 
than  the  surrounding  surface  of  other  soil,  to  allow  for  sinking 
down,  which  it  will  after  a  few  slight  showers.  The  peat 
must  be  well  watered,  to  close  the  earth  about  its  roots,  and 
here  it  will  grow  for  years  in  health  and  strength,  untH  its 
roots  have  completely  filled  the  portion  of  made  ground, 
when  it#viU  be  somewhat  checked  la  its  exuberance  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  which  its  fibres  will  then  reach. 

RAISING  THE  AEALEA  BT  LAYERING. 

The  only  mode  of  propagating  the  azalea  profitably  is  by 
layering.  For  this  purpose,  plants  must  be  placed  in  the 
eentre  of  the  regularly  formed  beds,  four  feet  apart,  down 
the  length  of  bed  required  according  to  the  number.  These 
plants  should  be  selected  with  plenty  of  branches  comiag 
from  near  the  ground.  These  branches  have  to  be  bent 
downwards,  so  that  a  portion  may  be  pegged  down  from  one 
to  two  inches  below  the  surface.  Let  this  be  done  in 
autumn ;  and  as  growth  is  the  object  while  young,  pick  off 
all  the  bloom  buds.  You  may  either  slightly  notch  or  slit 
the  branch  just  where  it  is  to  be  pegged,  or  you  may  trust  to 
the  bending  dowif  alone  to  cause  the  roots  to  push  out ;  let 
the  hesid  of  the  branch  be  above  ground,  and  when  all  the 
branches  round  the  plant  (which  is  called  the  stool  when 
thus  appropriated)  are  pegged  down,  and  their  growing  ends 
are  as  firmly  held  above  ground,  the  whole  may  be  watered, 
to  settle  the  earth  close  about  them.  When  their  growing 
time  comes,  the  branches  thus  pegged  down  all  round  will 
send  forth  their  leaves  and  new  branches,  whether  they  strike 
root  or  not ;  but  if  the  weather  prove  warm  and  dry,  let  the 
whole  bed  be  watered  ]  and  this  must  be  repeated  occasionally 
until  the  growth  of  the  branches  be  completed.  They  may 
then  be  examined  by  turning  the  soil  aside  carefully,  and  if 
they  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  cut  off  close  to  their  roots; 
if  not,  they  must  go  over  another  season  before  they  are 
separated  from  the  stool,  or  mother  plant.     Many  layer  the 
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azalea  without  cutting  at  all,  but  the  slitting  of  the  stem, 
that  is,  cutting  a  slice  nearly  half  way  through,  and  an  inch 
or  two  long,  promotes  the  rooting ;  whether  this  is  by  pre- 
venting the  return  of  the  sap,  or  by  any  of  the  other  means 
that  the  writers  on  the  subject  pretend,  is  quite  inmiaterial. 
It  is  one  way  of  half  cutting  off  the  supplies  from  the  root, 
and  therefore  inducing  the  half-separated  branch  to  make  an 
effort  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  effect  is  the  growing  of 
roots  at  the  place  where  the  interruption  is  created.* 

PROPAGATION  BY  EABTHING  UP  THE  PLANT. 

If  a  plant  of  azalea  be  put  in  the  ground  so  deep  as  to 
earth  up  the  branches  two  or  three  inches,  it  is  found  in  the 
course  of  a  season  or  two  that  all  the  branches  that  have 
been  sunk,  have  freely  rooted  the  whole  distance  they  have 
been  under  ground.  This  has  been  found  the  case  in  old 
jdantations,  where,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  earth  has  been 
raised ;  and  an  old  plant  of  azalea  is  frequently  found  so 
much  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  so  fully  rooted  where  the  base 
of  the  branches  have  been  below,  that  every  branch  formed 
a  plant,  on  pulling  the  old  stool  to  pieces.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  deep  planting  is  injurious  to  all  those  subjects  which  do 
not  strike  root  freely  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  if  others 
are  buried  to  all  but  the  tips  of  their  branches,  all  the  parts 
within  a  given  distance  of  the  surface  will  strike  out  fresh 
roots,  and  maintain  themselves  independent  of  the  old  root. 
The  willow  is  of  this  description,  as  is  the  common  laurel ; 
so  also  are  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  and  all  the  cabbage 
'  tribe ;  hence  that  practice  of  earthing  up  so  generally  and 
beneficially  practiced.  The  same  principle  no  doubt  governs, 
that  operates  in  half  cutting  away  the  supply  by  notching  ; 
that  is,  by  sinking  the  old  root  deep  enough  to  lose  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  which  is  necessary  to  all  roots,  the  means  of 
supplying  the  branches  are  lessened,  and  the  branches  make 
the  effort  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  forming  roots  of  their 
own.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  if  the  old  plant  of  azalea 
be  sunk  so  that  the  base  of  the  branches  shall  be  a  few 
inches  under  the  soil^  they  will  emit  roots,  and  may  be 
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separated ;  still  it  is  not  so  good  a  method  as  layering,  be- 
cause, whatever  be  the  length  of  the  branch,  it  can  be  pegged 
down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  and  thus  the  most 
handsome  dwarf  heads  will  be  formed,  and  the  rooted  part 
be  close  up  to  them. 

RAISING   THE    AZALEA   FROM    SEED. 

Select  seed  from  the  largest  flowering  kinds  only,  for  the 
others  are  not  worth  the  trouble.     Fill  wide-moiithed  pots 
with  the  proper  soil,  shake  it  down  solid  by  striking  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  on  the  table  or  potting-bench ;  level  the 
surface,  and  on  this  sprinkle  the  seed  thinly  over,  and  sUt 
through  a  fine  sieve  enough  of  the  soil  to  just  cover  the  seed 
well,  and  no  more.     Let  this  be  done  in  March,  and  place 
the  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  garden  frame  which  can 
be  covered  completely  against  frost ;  because,  in  a  very  young 
state,  these  seedlings,  or  even  the  seed  itself,  after  it  has 
begun  to  swell,  will  be  damaged  by  even  a  slight  frost.     The 
soil  must  not  be  permitted  at  any  time  to  get  quite  dry,  be- 
cause the  seed  is  very  small,  and  when  once  it  begins  to 
swell,  and  to  dry  after  it,  the  vital  spark  will  have  been 
extinguished.     Water  by  means  of  the  fruit  syringe,  or  a  wet 
brush,  or,  for  want  of  anything  better,  let  the  pot  stand  in 
water  a  few  njinutes,  so  as  to  moisten  the  main  body ;  but  if 
the  soil  is  properly  damp  when  the  seed  is  sown,  and  an 
occasional  moisture  be  given  in  drops  so  fine  as  not  to  disturb 
the  dust-like  seeds,  they  will  in  due  course  come  up,  when 
they  must  be  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  or  thin  cloth,  as  the  direct  rays  would  burn  the  plants 
up.     They  must  be  occasionally  moistened,  and  be  suffered 
to  grow  until  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  with  care, 
when  fresh  pots  may  be  prepared,  and  the  young  plants  be 
pricked  out  in  them  half  an  inch,  or  at  most,  an  inch  apart. 
They  may  be  replaced  in  the  frame,  and,  except  being  pro- 
tected from  the  mid-day  sun,   they  will  require  but'  little 
attention  until  they  have  made  that  season's  growth,  and 
dropped  their  leaves.     While  in  that  state  of  rest,  they  may 
be  shifted  to  seed-pans,  or  flat  boxes,  at  two  inches  distance 
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from  each  other ;  or,  which  will  be  better  still,  cover  an  old 
melon  or  cucumber  bed  with  six  inches  of  peat  earth  and 
loam,  such  as  the  bed  for  azale$us  is  composed  of,  and  the 
surface  will  be  thus  raised  half  way  up  the  wood  frame ; 
when  this  has  been  properly  levelled,  the  little  plants  may  be 
planted  out  three  inches  apart  all  over  the  surface ;  and  the 
advantage  of  this  will  be,  that  they  can  be  effectually  covered 
against  frost  all  through  the  winter,  and  when  they  commence 
their  spring  growth,  which  will  be  earlier  than  those  out  of 
doors  altogether ;  and  they  can  also  be  shaded,  if  necessary, 
from  the  mid-day  sun  when  the  season  advances.  Here  they 
may  have  their  second  season's  growth,  and  towards  the 
autumn  the  glass  may  be  taken  off,  and  they  may  have  all 
the  weather,  heat,  wet,  and  whatever  little  cold  there  may 
be.  The  plants  will  drop  their  leaves ;  and  now,  any  time 
before  Christmas,  they  maybe  removed  from  this  bed  with 
all  the  earth  about  their  roots  that  they  can  be  taken  up  with, 
and  planted  out  in  one  of  the  regular  beds,  in  the  open  air, 
six  inches  apart  all  over;  or,  if  further  removal  is  to  be 
avoided,  they  may  be  placed  nine  inches  or  a  foot  apart  at 
once.  But  these  plants  are  none  the  worse  for  an  guinual  or 
biennial  remove,  and  therefore  we  should  plant  them  only 
six  inches  apart  all  over  the  bed. 

It  has  been  the  common  practice  among  even  large  growers 
to  let  seedlings  remain  in  a  crowded  state  until  they  exhibited 
their  bloom,  because,  imless  they  were  very  good,  they  would 
not  be  worth  naming  or  propagating;  but  as  all  seedlings 
would  be  saleable  as  common  plants  when  grown  handsome, 
'they  should  remain  six  inches  apart  only  one  year,  or  season ; 
they  may  even  then  be  only  thinned  instead  of  removed, 
and  so  only  so  many  taken  away  as  would  leave  them  a  foot 
apart,  while  those  removed  might  be  planted  a  foot  apart  in 
other  beds.  Here  they  may.  grow  till  they  bloom,  when 
those  which-  are  ^  superior  should  b©  carefully  marked  with 
labels  and  descriptions  of  their  qualities,  while  those  which 
present  nothing  particularly  striking  may  be  given  away,  or 
sold,  as  common  things  for  common  planting ;  or  if  there  be 
any  distant  borders  or  plantations  where  they  can  be  planted 
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out  to  ornament  the  place  for  a  season  or  two,  and  take  their 
chance,  be  it  so.  At  all  events,  remove  them  from  the  beds 
provided  for  azaleas,  and  with  these,  which  may  be  called 
worthless  ones,  strike  out  every  bit  of  peat  mould  hanging 
about  their  roots,  for  they  would  otherwise  greatly  lessen  the 
quantity  by  its  clinging  about  them.  The  selected  ones  may 
now  be  submitted  to  the  process  of  layering,  and  be  propa- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  new  varieties  so 
distinguished. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  FUTURE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  azalea  is  very  apt  to  grow  into^an  ugly  form  if  not 
restrained,  because  a  branch  will  every  now  and  then  take 
the  lead  so  completely  as  to  stagnate  the  growth  of  the  rest 
of  the  plant.  Hence  we  find  among  plantations  at  all  ne- 
glected, the  most  straggling  and  uncouth  forms  imaginable ; 
naked  stems  at  the  bottom  ]  no  bloom,  except  at  the  ends  of 
long  branches ;  plants  grown  all  on  one  side,  and  every  way 
but  handsome.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  attention 
while  young.  If  a  branch  shoots  out  more  vigorously  than 
the  rest,  pinch,  out  the  end  at  once,  and  stop  its  career-  At 
the ,  end  of  every  season  cut  out  all  the  pimping  little  shoots 
that  grow  sometimes  like  so  much  brushwood,  to  the  injury 
of  the  plant ;  and  after  the  bloom  has  begun  to  decay,  and 
before  the  fresh  growth  is  made,  cut  back  any  branch  tliat 
spoils  the  general  form  of  the  shrub,  so  that  the  new  growth 
may  have  every  chance  of  being  handsome  and  eflFective. 
One  or  two  examinations  while  the  growth  is  propagating, 
will  enable  you  to  check  anything  that  is  growing  too  exu- 
berantly ;  and  when  a  plant  has  been  kept  within  bounds  a 
few  seasons,  it  may  be  fairly  left  to  itself,  and  will  not  grow 
very  wrong.  It  is  only  while  young  that  they  want  control, 
because  the  branch  that  grows  vigorously  stops  the  growth 
of  the  other  portion  of  the*  plant,  and  having  got  the  lead, 
keeps  it,  to  the  detriment  of  all  that  was  handsome,  and  of 
the  general  form  of  the  plant.  Nothing  is  more  neglected 
than  this  at  the  great  azalea  nurseries.  There  are  too  many 
to  attend  to  properly,  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  imag- 
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inable  to  select  a  few  handsomly-formed  plants,  well  set  for 
bloom,  out  of  hundreds,  and  we  may  say  thousands.  We^ 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  growers  of  this  family  to 
be  liberal  with  water  while  the  plants  are  making  their 
growth,  for  imless  this  goes  on  without  check,  they  do  not 
perfect  their  growth,  and,,  consequently,  do  not  set  for  bloom. 

rORMlNO    STANDARD   TREES. 

In  going  oyer  a  piece  of  azaleas,  mark  those  which  have 
been  sending  forth  long  vigorous  branches,  whether  upright 
or  sideways;  they  will  always  be  found  straight,  and  gen- 
erally long.  Cut  away  every  bit  of  the  plant  but  this  strong 
branch ;  dig  up  the  root,  and  in  replacing  it  there  or  else* 
where,  set  the  roots  so  as  to  bring  this  long  shoot  exactly 
upright.  Here  you  have  a  stand^d  azalea  at  once ;  but  as 
the  branch  will  retain  all  its  vigorous  character,  and  be  even 
strengthened  by  the  removal  of  all  the  rest  of  the  plant,  it 
may  be  stopped  at  the  height  it  already  is,  by  taking  off  the 
top  of  the  leader ;  or  it  may  be  encouraged  to  grow  taller  by 
keeping  on  the  leader, -and  when  it  commences  its  growth, 
cutting  off  all  other  branches.  Whenever  the  leader  is  stopped, 
the  lateral  shoots  are  encouraged;  and  you  must  promote 
growth  where  you  want  it,  and  stop  it  where  yen  wish  to 
get  rid  of  it,  until  you  have  got  the  general  form  of  the  head 
to  what  you  please ;  when,  like  any  other  subject  that  is  all 
you  want,  it  may  be  moved  to  its  final  destination.  Here  it 
may  reqtiire  a  little  watchfulness,  because  all  growth  below 
the  head  must  be  checked  at  once ;  every  bud  that  appears 
must  be  rubbed  off  before  it  can  rob  the  head  of  its  proper 
nourishment.  No  branches  should  be  permitted  to  spring  up 
from  the  ground  like  suckers ;  in  short,  as  the  great  feature 
of  these  subjects  is  the  head,  nothing  must  be  allowed  that 
will  detract  from  its  growth,  or  intefere  with  its  beauty.  In 
plantations  of  old  azaleas  which  have  been  crowded,  it  is 
very  easy  to  find  many  that  will  cut  up  to  standards  of  first- 
rate  form ;  and  this  is  especially  worth  the  notice  of  those 
who  take  to  old  gardens  which  they  wish  to  modernize. 
Many  plants,  of  various  descriptions,  neglected  and  grown 
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out  of  all  decent  form  and  character  as  shrubs,  may  be  well 
cut  up  into  standards ;  and  nurserymen  who  have  many  sub- 
jects grown  uncouth,  and  "  out  of  money,"  as  it  is  called 
when  they  are  too  big  and  too  ugly  to  sell,  might  advanta- 
geously turn  them  to  standards ;  for  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
shrub  that  has  outgrown  its  beauty,  but  what  may  be  easily 
converted  to  a  standard  of  some  height,  either  a  dwarf  stand- 
ard, a  half  standard,  or  a  whole  one.  This  does  not  apply 
to  azaleas  only,  but  to  many  other  shrubs  not  usually  grown 
otherwise ;  but  not  the  less  desirable  nor  the  less  eflfective  for 
being  grown  as  trees  instead  of  keeping  to  their  natural  habit 


Art.  V.     Remarks  on  the  Forcing  of  Hyacinths. 
By  H.  Bock. 

The  varieties  of  the  Oriental  Hyacinth  (Hyacinthus  ori- 
entalis)  combine  in  so  great  a  degree  the  qualities  both  of 
beauty  and  fragrance,  as  to  have  become  universal  favorites 
wherever  they  have  been  introduced;  and  these  grand 
requisites,  combined  with  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
they  may  be  procured  in  perfection  during  nearly  all  winter 
and  spring,  until  they  appear  in  the  open  ground,  render 
them  indispensable  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
during  the  most  dreary  portion  of  the  year. 

If  these  floral  gems  are  wanted  by  or  before  Christmas, 
the  bulbs  ought  to  be  procured  at  the  earUest  possible  oppor- 
tunity, by  no  means  later  than  the  begiiming  of  October, 
immediately  potted,  and  set  in  a  shady  place,  as  under  a 
north  wall,  etc.,  and  covered  from  four  to  six  inches  thick 
with  sawdust,  old  tan,  or,  best  of  all,  sifted  coal-ashes.  The 
object  to  be  gained  by  this  treatment  is  to  get  the  pot  well 
filled  with  roots,  on  which  all  the  after  success  depends ;  for 
if  these  are  not  obtained  previous  to  placing  the  bulbs  in 
heat,  a  weak,  shrunk  or  rotten  flower  stalk  is  all  that  results. 

The  bulbs  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  those  which  are 
large,  firm,  round,  and  with  the  least  appearance  of  oflsets. 
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If  any  show  the  least  sign  of  mildew,  rottenness,  or  disease 
of  any  kind,  they  should  be  carefully  rejected.  In  potting 
I  prefer  to  leave  the  crown  of  the  bulb  exposed,  especially 
the  earliest,  as  I  believe  it  prevents  the  lodgment  of  water 
about  the  bud,  and  thus  lessens  the  chance  of  rotting.  With 
regard  to  the  compost  in  which  to  pot  them,  I  should  not  be 
too  nice,  provided  it  were  loamy,  rich  porous  soil ;  as  with 
these  properties,  thorough  drainage,  and  due  supply  of  moist- 
ure, all  is  secured  necessary  for  the  preliminary  development 
of  the  plant.  For  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  bulb  of  the 
hyacinth,  like  all  other  bulbs  and  tubers,  is  a  reservoir  of 
food,  prepared  by  the  previous  year's  foliage  to  nourish  and 
sustain  the  leaves  and  flowers  about  to  be  excited  into  action; 
and  if ,  as  I  should  recommend,  all  early  forced  bulbs  are 
thrown  away,  immediately  the  flower  decays,  for  the  reason 
before  alluded  to.  We  are  thus  left  at  liberty  to  take  every 
advantage  of  the  supply  of  food  thus  previously  elaborated. 
In  order  to  do  this,  say  in  six  weeks  after  being  potted,  those 
with  most  roots  may  be  placed  in  a  moderate  hotbed  and 
steadily  brought  forward,  the  supply  of  water  being  regulated 
by  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  by  no  means  overdoing  it,  as  too 
great  freedom  in  that  point  would  tend  to  the  too  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  For 
the  same  reason,  except  where  haste  is  absolutely  necessary, 
I  would  not  advise  too  strong  a  heat ;  all  time  gained  by 
employing  such  means  is  at  the  expense  of  a  great  loss  of 
color  and  duration  in  the  flower. 

As  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  the  plants  may  be  removed 
to  the  conservatory  at  once,  or,  better,  to  a  house  of  interme- 
diate temperature,  until  further  expanded.  The  increase  of 
light  and  air,  to  which  they  will  in  either  situation  be  ex- 
posed, will  heighten  their  colors,  but  this  will  materially 
depend  on  the  period  of  the  season ;  in  many  instances  we 
must  wait  until  late  in  the  spring  e'er  we  can  obtain  the 
various  tints  in  perfection,  which  render  some  of  these  flowers 
so  interesting.  If  this  moderate  condition  of  growth  can  be 
maintained,  plants  will  result  which  will  need  no  sticking  or 
tieing ;  they  will  stand  erect  without  those  unsightly  adjuncts, 
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and  the  eye  of  the  most  fiistidioas  wiU  be  igopoftiooably 
gratified. 

By  making  a  second  potting  in  the  latter  end  of  October 
or  in  November,  a  good  supply  may  be  kept  up  until  the 
flowers  in  the  natural  grounds  are  in  perfection.  The  latest 
bulbs  in  this  potting  will  need  very  little  in  the  way  of  forc- 
ing, a  cold  pit  or  frame,  or  the  greenhouse,  generally  being 
sufficient.  By  following  these  few  directions,,  a  fine  bloom 
will  be  obtained,  and  the  cultivator  will  be  rewarded,  for  a 
comparatively  small  outlay  of  money  and  trouble,  by  the 
prolonged  enjoyment  of  a  plant  that,  taken  altogether,  has 
few  superiors,  at  a  season  when  fragrant  flowers  are  most  in 
request. 

Grown  in  glasses,  the  hyacinth  is  a  beautiful  decoration  to 
the  windows  of  houses.  To  have  them  in  perfection,  only 
the  largest  and  soundest  bulbs  should  be  selected.  Fill  the 
glass  with  soft  water  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  base  of 
the  bulbs,  and  add  one*  or  two  small  bits  of  charcoal,  which 
will  keep  the  water  clear  and  sweet,  and  will  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  changing  it  too  often.  The  glasses,  with 
the  bulbs  fitted  too  them,  should  then  be  placed  in  a  dark 
closet  or  cellar  until  the  plants  are  well  rdoted ;  for  although 
they  will  bloom  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  window, 
still,  as  the  roots  are  naturally  formed  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  it  is  physiologically  wrong  to  expose  them  to  an 
agent  so  directly  opposed  to  their  nature  as  the  strong  glare 
of  day  in  such  a  situation.  Besides,  it  will.be  fouud  that 
such  as  are  in  dark  colored  glasses  always  foim  a  greater 
quantity  of  roots  within  a  given  time  than  those  in  plain 
transparent  glasses,  and  consequently  bloom  in  greater  perfec- 
tion. When  once  well  supplied  with  roots,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  windows  oLa  sitting  room,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  an  occasional,  supply  of  water,  as  that  in  the  glass 
gets  reduced  or  foul. 

Concluding  with  a  list  of  sorts  well  suited  for  forcing, 
containing  sufficient  variety  to  supply  the  largest  establish- 
ment with  a  continual  succession  of  novelty  in  color  and 
form  as  far  as  can  be  expected  in  the  varieties  of  one  plant 
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The  object  principally  aimed  at  in  the  following  list  is  to 
combine  earliness  of  flowering  with  variety  in  color.  I  would 
also  recommend  a  large  proportion  of  single  varieties  to  be 
selected,  as  affording  a  greater  supply  of  bloom,  more  distinct- 
ness in  color,  and  are  also  better  adapted  for  forcing,  the 
flower  stems  not  being  so  often  damaged  or  rotten,  as  in  the 
double  sorts. 

SIITGLZ   KED. 

L'Ami  du  Coeur,  violet  eje,  Henrietta  Wilbelroina,  deep  pink. 

Lord  Wellington,  salmon  buC  Hergeetelter  Friedei  dack  anthem. 

Johanna  Christiana,  pink  striped. 

DOUBLE   EED. 

Waterloo,  deep  roee.  Perruque  Royal,  pink  striped. 

Panorama,  blush  rose  tips.  Bouquet  Royal,  blush  rose  ^e. 

Acteur,  pink  violet  eye. 

SmOLE   WHfTZ. 

Grand  Vainquier,  strong.  Triumph  Blandina,  pale  blush,  strong. 

La  Candeur.  Pronk  Jewel,  pale  blush. 

Favorite  Blanche,  strong.  Hercules,  pink  striped. 

DOUBLE   WHITE. 

Anne  Marie,  cream  violet  eye.  Pyrene,  green  tips. 

Miss  Kitty,  blush  violet  eye,  large.     Virgo,  blush  pink  eye. 
Nannette,  pure  white.  La  D^e,  creamy,  green  tips. 

SUTGLB   BLUE. 

Amicus,  dark  blue.  Qiyndatus,  light. 

Vulcan,  purple.  Baron  de  Tugll,  dark  violet. 

Lord  Nelson,  striped.  Ou  bon  heur,  light 

DOUBLX  BLUE. 

Violet  fbnce,  violet.  La  bien  Aim^e,  dark. 

A  la  Mode,  striped,  violet  eye.  Dathames,  dark  purple. 

Belle  Agathi^,  greyish.  Passe  tout,  light 

StireLE  TELLOW. 

Aurora,  creamy  buff)  strong.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  salmon. 

Alvarious,  straw. 

BOUBLS  TELLOW. 

Louis  d'Or,  straw  color.  Ophir,  greeniah  yellow. 

Heroine,  creamy. 

Dorch^ier^  Mau.^  SIfptpnber  6,  18(^2* 
▼ou  xvui.«— vo.  X.  69 
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Saturde^,  ^ugud  lUL—EaAibiied.  Fruits:  From  E.  M.  Rkfaaids, 
apples — Early  Strawbeny,  Smniiier  Rose,  WilliainB ;  Christiaiia  Melons, 
fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  peaches — George  4thy  superior;  Summer  Franc 
Real  Pears;  grapes — ^White  Hamburgh,  Victoria,  Portugal,  and  Muscat. 
From  J.  Hovey,  Williams  apple.  From  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  peara — ^Espadonne, 
VermiUMm  d'Ete,  Jargonelle,  (of  the  French,)  Skinless,  London  Sugar, 
Green  Chisel,  Jargonelle;  apples— Red  Astrachan;  grapes — Cannon  HaU; 
peaches— Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Old  Mixon,  Morris  White,  and 
a  Seedling.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  large  basket  of  Bloodgood  pears,  extra 
fine.  From  C.  K  Grant,  blackberries,  fine.  From  G.  Merriam,  pean — 
Jargonelle,  (of  the  French ;)  blackbenies,  fine.  From  B.  Harrington,  ap- 
ples— Sops  of  Wine,  Williams,  Rirer;  plums  and  JargoneUe  pears.  Froni 
A.  Withington,  Seedling  peaches,  and  Red  Astrachan  apples.  From  F. 
Burr,  apples — Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Strawbeny,  Early  Harvest,  (extra  fine,) 
Red  Astrachan,  (fine ;)  plums  in  variety. 

From  Hyde  &  Son,  JargoneUe  pears.  Frcxn  J.  Parsons,  plums — ^Moroc* 
CO,  Royal  Hative;  and  Red  Astrachan  apples.  From  Winship  dt  Co., 
pears— Epine  d'Ete,  Sugar  Top,  Beurr^  GifiTart,  Fondante  d'Ete.  From 
J.  W.  Foster,  apples — Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Harvest 
From  J.  Lovett,  Red  Astrachan  apples,  and  Seedling  apricots.  From  H. 
Vandine,  plums — ^Early  Orleans,  Yellow  Gage,  Royal  Hative,  Lawrence, 
Royal  de  Tours,  Mirabelle,  Early  Cross;  pears — Bloodgood*  Jargonelle, 
(French ;)  apples — Early  Bough.  From  F.  Dana,  Seedling  apricots.  From 
A.  D.  Williams,  pears — Jargonelle;  apples — Williams.  From  E.  W. 
Brown,  apples — ^River,  Red  Astnfthan,  Williams.  From  O.  Johnson,  Red 
Astrachan  apples,  fine.  From  £.  Brown,  nine  dishes  of  plums,  and  two  of 
apples. 

DruUs  tested  in  Committee. — ^Melons,  Christiana,  fine ;  from  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards. Peaches,  from  Hovey  &  Co. ;  a  superior  Seedling.  Melons,  water, 
from  Bowen  Harrington ;  excellent    Apricots,  from  Mrs.  S.  W.  Cole. 

Vegetables. — ^From  Azell  Bowditch,  Lima  beans,  fine.  From  James 
Hyde  &  Son,  Snake  cucumbers.  From  Josiah  Crosby,  Sweet  com,  and 
Sieva  beans. 

August  21. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Haggerston,  chairman  of  tile  committee  on  flowers,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation ;  and  Mr.  Breck  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  P.  Saxnes,  and  E.  A.  Story,  to  report  what  salary,  if  any, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  chairman  of  the  flower  committee ;  and  to  report  at  a 
future  meeting. 

The  corresponding  seoretaiy  gave  notice  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
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from  Mrs.  A.  J.  Downing,  in  answer  to  the  lesolntions  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting,  and  it  was  voted  to  enter  it  in  the  journal.  Adjourned  two  weeks, 
to  September  1. 

ExMbUed, — Flowers:  From  Jos.  Breck  &  Son,  ten  fine  varieties  of 
phlox,  several  of  them  seedlings;  also,  fine  Balsams,  &c.  From  Win- 
ship  dt  Co.,  Erythrina  Crista  g^lli,  hardy  perpetual  roses  and  cut  flowers. 
From  P.  Barnes,  Delphinium  magnifique  (new  and  fine,)  dahlias,  fine 
phloxes  and  other  flowers. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  15  varieties  of  phlox,  including  seedlings;  also, 
new  seedling  verbenas,  and  variety  America,  Orb  of  Day,  dtc.  Bouquets 
and  cut  flowers,  firom  J.  Nugent,  Ezra  Cleaves,  Thos.  Page,  Miss  Russellt 
Wm.  Shimmin,  J.  C.  Pratt,  Miss  Maiy  R.  Richards,  Maiy  M.  Kenrick, 
J.  W.  Crafts,  W.  R  Carter  and  others. 

PREMIUMS   AND   GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

Autumnal  Phloxes. — For  the  best  10  varieties,  to  J.  Brack  &  Son,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $4. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  dt  Co.,  $3. 
Gratuities. — ^To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,  $2. 

To  J.  W.  Crafts,  for  Yucca  aloifi^lia,  $2. 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  cut  flowers,  $2. 

To  P.  Barnes,  J.  Breck  d&  Son,  W.  £.  Carter,  and  Miss  Russell,  for 
bouquets,  di.c.,  $1  each. 
Fruits. — From  J.  W.  Foster,  Red  Astrachan,  Sopsavine,  and  Early 
Harvest  apples.  From  B.  V.  French,  apples — Williams,  River,  and  one  for 
a  name.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  plums,  (seedling.)  From  D.  W.  Lincoln, 
pears — Rostiezer,  (superior.)  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  peaches — ^Teton  de 
Venus ;  grapes — Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  two  dishes  Black  Prince,  and  three 
dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh ;  Red  Astrachan  apples,  (very  fine.)  From  F. 
Burr,  Jargonelle  pears;  Red  AstrachaiB  apples.  Early  Harvest  do.,  (supe- 
rior ;)  Drap  d*Or  plums.  From  B.  Harrington,  River,  Williams  and  Sopsa- 
vine (superior)  apples.  From  W.  R.  Austin,  White  Dutch  Currants,  (supe- 
rior.) From  Geo.  T.  Cooke,  Beurr6  Gifiaxt  pear.  From  J.  P.  Cushing, 
grapes — White  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh,  Syrian ;  three  Persian  mel- 
ons ;  one  melon,  (hybrid.)  From  J.  Prichard,  grapes — Macready's  Early 
White,  Chasselas  Fontainbleau,  White  Frontignan,  Royal  Muscadine, 
Black  Hamburgh,  (very  fine.)  From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  Apricot  plums.  From 
Winship  &  Co.,  Bloodgood,  Summer  Frano  Real,  Jargonelle  and  Julienne 
pears ;  Bardin,  Early  Sweet  Bough,  and  one  apple  for  a  name.  From  P. 
Barnes,  pears — Rostiezer. 

From  A.  D.  Williams,  pears;  appled^t-Williams  and  Red  Astrachan. 
From  H.  Vandine,  Williams  apple ;  plums — Wil  mot's  Early  Orleans,  Wash- 
ington and  seedlings.  From  O.  Johnson,  Early  Bongh  apples,  superior. 
From  F.  Dana,  Spice  Sweet  apples ;  Pear  Seedling,  No.  2.  From  G.  B. 
Cordwell,  Duane's  Purple  plum.  From  S.  Walker,  pears — ^Passans  dn 
Portugal,  Belle  d'Aout,  Tyson,  Seedling.    From  W.  C.  Strong,  Chasselas 
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gmpm  ttam  a  ooldlioiiie;  peacbei  and  nectannei.  FVom  J.  F.  AQen, 
peats— Smmner  Franc  Real,  Manning*!  ESizabeth;  peaehes— George  IV, 
and  otbeia ;  grapes — ^Prince  Albert,  Bishop.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pear* — 
noodgood,  extra.  From  E.  Cleaves,  Beverly,  peaia— Bloodgood ;  apncola. 
F^Dm  J.  Lovett,  pean — ^Blood^ood,  one  (or  a  name ;  apples — Sweet  Bough, 
Red  Astnchan,  snperior,  Williams.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Cfartatiana 
mekm;  apples— Sammer  Rose,  Esrly  Strawberry,  Benoni;  pean  lor  a 
nsme.  Prom  Hovey  &  C^.,  pears — ^Passans  da  Portogal  Manning^ 
Elisabeth,  Rostiexer,  Bloodgood,  New  Native,  Poire  do  Foret,  Green 
Chisel,  Sommer  Compote,  Summer  Franc  Real,  London  Sogar.  From  J. 
Richardson,  plams — Early  Yellow  Gage,  six  boxes ;  do.  Black,  fire  boxes. 
FVom  Martha  S.  Cole,  pean— Masldngnm. 

Augud  38— JSzAi&tfedL— FLOwxas:  From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  great 
variety  of  flowering  shmbs  and  perennial  plants.  From  P.  Bamea,  fine 
pentstemons,  phloxes,  among  them  two  seedlings ;  balsams,  dahlias,  dtc. 
From  J.  Nugent,  German  astera,  dahlias,  gladiolus,  roses,  and  many  odiers. 
From  C.  Copeland,  roses,  fuchsias,  scarlet  geraniums,  dahlias,  vertienas, 
&c.  From  R  V.  French,  dahlias,  roses,  coxcombs,  balsams,  and  other 
fine  flowers.  From  J.  Hovey,  two  bouquets.  From  J.  French,  beautifiil 
antirrhinums  and  German  astera.  From  Miss  Russell,  a  basket  of  flowera ; 
also  cut  flowers,  in  variety.  From  Hovey  dt  Co.,  a  seedling  phlox,  called 
Florence,  white,  with,  red  eye.    From  T.  Page,  a  handsome  bouquet 

FauiTs.— From  the  President  of  the  Society,  pean— Suomier  Franc 
Real,  (fine.)  Sugar  of  Hoyerewerda,  European  Honey.  From  W.  R.  hvsgaa, 
pean— Summer  Franc  Real,  (ex  superior.)  From  J.  M.  Earle,  ( WorcestesJ 
peirs — ^Roetiezer.  From  A.  A.  Andrews,  pears — Bartlett,  B*  d'AmanIi% 
Summer  Franc  Real;  apples  and  plums  in  variety.  From  M.  S.  Cole, 
Muskingum  pear;  McLaughlin  plum.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  Snow  peach, 
(fine ;)  Newington  nectarines ;  grapes — ^White  Chasselas,  Rose  do..  Golden 
da  Prom  J.  F.  Allen,  peaches — ^Late  Admirable;  grapes— Poitean  Noir, 
(fine;)  pears — Bartlett,  Manning's fllizabeth,  Passans  du  Portugal,  Summer 
Franc  Real.  From  J.  Lovett,  apples — Seedling;  plums— Golden  Cheny, 
Foster,  Washington,  Black  Imperial,  and  seedlings ;  pears — ^Tyson,  Ros- 
tiezer.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  apples — Benoni,  and  Lady  Hidey*s  Non- 
such. From  Winship  &  Co.,  pears— Dearborn's  Seedling,  Winship's  do.,- 
Washington,  Summer  Franc  Real ;  apples — ^Virgin.  From  Mra.  li.  Spauld- 
ing,  apples — Early  Bough;  plums— Red  Gage,  Washington.  From  S. 
Walker,  pears — Roetiezer.  From  A.  D.  Webber,  melons — Christiana  (?). 
From  B.  Colley,  apples — Seedling  Sweet  From  E.  Cleaves,  plums — 
Drap  d'Or ;  apricotB.  From  J.  Waahbum,  apples — ^Manomet  From  Wm. 
Wallis,  grapes — Black  Cluster.  From  B.  Harrington,  apples — ^River,  Porter, 
Williams,  and  Seek- no-further. 

From  G.  Merriam,  blackberries,  fine ;  peaches— Crawford's  Early,  fine ; 
plums — Bolmar  Washington,  Jefferson.  From  O.  Johnson,  pean — Ros- 
tiezer.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  apples — Api  gros  d'Ete,  Orange  Sweet  From 
J.  S.  Sleeper,  pears — Summer  Franc  Real,  Summer  Rose,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
Hng^;  plums— Smith's  Orleans.    From  H«  Vandioe,  pears— Green  Sugar, 
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Blood^ood.  Rostiezer ;  plums — Wilmot's  Early  Orleans.  Bingham,  Colum- 
bian, and  ten  other  kinds ;  grapes — Native.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  apples 
— Williams,  fine,  Gravenstein;  pears — Jargonelle,  Dearborn's  Seedling. 
From  J.  Stickney.  plums — Bradshaw;  pears— Sammer  Franc  Real,  very 
fine;  meLms — ^Christiana  and  otliers;  apples.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears — 
Bluodgood,  Rostiezer,  Passans  du  Portugal.  Golcondi  Nova,  New  Native, 
Dcarborn'd  Seedling,  London  Sugar,  Summer  Franc  Real ;  plums — ^Thom- 
as, Washington,  Cooper's  Large  Red ;  St.  Michael  figs.  From  H.  B.  Stan- 
wood — apricots.    From  G.  Walsh,  plums — Green  Gage,  fine. 

PREMIUMS    AWARDED    FOR   FRUITS. 

Summer  Pears. — For  the  best,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  for  Summer  Franc 
Real,  $6 
For  the  second  best,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr..  for  Bloodgond,  $1. 

Blackberries. — For  the  best,  to  G.  Merriam.  $5. 
For  th  •  second  best,  to  C.  1*1.  Grant,  $•). 

GoosEBERRiKS. — For  tlie  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  a  Seedling,  $4. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  S.  Amory.  $"2. 

SepUmbtr  4th, — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to  d-iy, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  reported  that  thp  estate  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  had  been 
piirchnsed  by  the  Society,  and  conveyed  to  them:  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
doings  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  ratified  by  the  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  J^eroy,  acknowledging  his  election  as  a  cor- 
responding member.  A  U  tter  was  also  read  from  Warren  &  Co.,  of  Sacra- 
mento, accompanied  by  a  box  of  seeds  for  distribution  among  the  members ; 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted,  and  the  seeds  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Flower  Committee  for  distribution. 

Delegates  were  appointt  d  to  attend  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  Pennsylvania  horticultural 
Society. 

Messrs.  Walker,  C  M.  Hovey,  French,  Austin  and  Wight,  were  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  Amt'iican  Institute  in  October. 

Mr.  Newhnll,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  reported 
that  they  had  attended  to  their  duty,  and  had  presented  to  the  late  President 
thrte  pieces  of  plate,  agreeably  to  the  correspondence  submitted.  Ad- 
journed one  week,  to  September  IL 

ExhibUed, — Flowers  :  Cut  flowers,  asters,  &c.,  in  variety,  from  B.  V. 
French,  J.  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  H.  S.  Waldo,  Jr.,  W.  Kenrick,  T.  Page,  J. 
Hovey,  G.  Leland,  Hovey  6l  Co.,  and  C.  Cfopeland. 

premiums  akd  gratuities  awarded  for  asters. 

For  the  best  display,  in  which  was  considered  the  greatest  number  of 
varieties  and  perfection  of  fiowers,  as  well  SM  quantity,  to  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  1st  premium  of  $i,  • 

For  the  second  best  display,  to  J.  Nugent,  2d  premium,  $3. 

Foi  the  greatest  display  in  quantiqr,  but  lacking  in  the  number  of  varie- 
ties, to  P.  Bones,  a  gratuity  <^  $3. 
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Fruits  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  pears — Galliot  Rosa,  TysMi, 
and  Summer  Franc  ReaL  From  C.  K  Grant,  peaches — Coolidge's  FaTctite. 
From  J.  W.  Foster,  pears — Belle  Lucrative ;  apples.  From  B.  HairingtiMi, 
apples — Porter,  Seek-no-Further,  Ramshom,  River,  Red  and  Green  Sweet, 
Sweet,  and  one  for  a  name ;  pears — Bartlett  From  F.  Burr,  plums — ten 
varieties ;  pears — Julienne,  Summer  Belle.  From  C.  J.  Hall,  pears — ^Bait- 
lett ;  plums-^reen  Gage,  Napoleon,  Imperial  Gage.  From  A.  D.  Wibanas, 
apples — Gravenstein,  Spice ;  pears — Andrews,  Dearborn's  Seedling.  From 
W.  C.  Strong,  nectarines — Red  Roman,  Newington;  grapes — Chass^as 
Musqoe,  Golden  Chasselas,  White  Frontignan,  Rose  Chasselas,  White 
Chasselas,  Black  Hamburgh ;  peaches — Snow ;  plums.  From  J.  P.  Oliver, 
peara — seedling.  From  J.  F.  Alien,  pears — Belle  Lucrative,  Bartlett,  seed- 
ling from  Glout  Morceau,  and  St  Ghislain,  fine ;  peaches — ^New  Jereej, 
Grosse  Mignonne ;  grapes — Poiteau  Noir ;  figs.  From  H.  Vandine,  peais — 
Andrews,  St  Ghislain,  Mason,  Dearborn's  Seedling;  plums — 13  kinds. 
From  J.  Lovett,  plums— Green  Gage;  currants — Gkmdouin,  fine,  Victori&; 
pears — Passans  du  PortugaL  From  J.  Parsons,  Jr.,  plums — Jefierson,  veiy 
fine,  Cruger's  Scarlet,  Kirk,  Duane's  Puiple,  Columbia;  pears — Doyeanik 
Boussock,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Julienne,  Beurr6  de  Beaumont 

From  Hovej  d&  Co.,  pears — Dearborn's  Seedling,  Doyenn^  Bouflsock, 
Golcondi  Nova,  Vallee  Franche,  Summer  Franc  Real,  New  Native,  JuUenne, 
Hessei,  and  Calebasse  d'Ete.  From  G.  Leland,  pears — ^Bartlett,  fine. 
Summer  Franc  Real ;  grapes — Syrian,  Black  Hamburgh.  From  E.  Cleaves, 
plums — Washington,  Bradshaw.  From  B.  V.  French,  apples — ^Hawthorn- 
den,  Summer  Pearmain,  Sparhawk,  St  Lawrence,  Red  and  Green  Striped, 
Green  Sweet,  Gravenstein;  pears — ^Tyson.  From  J.  Prichard,  grapes — 
Black  Hamburgh,  three  dishes,  veiy  fine, — Royal  Muscadine,  one  dirii. 
From  J.  Washburn,  apples — Summer  Queen,  fine.  From  J.  Stickney, 
plums — Columbia,  Jefferson,  Kirk  (?)  From  A.  A.  Andrews,  pears — Bart- 
lett, fine,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurr6  d'Amanlis;  apples.  From  F.  Daoa, 
pears — seedling. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds  were  also  exhibited  by  A.  D.  Webber,  Winship 
&  Co.,  Isaac  Mullikin,  E.  Perry,  J.  S.  Sleeper,  J.  French,  T.  Crosby,  J. 
Bigelow,  J.  Hill,  A.  Bowditch,  G.  Merriam,  Chas.  Wells,  and  A.  Coolidge. 

Fruits  tested. — From  J.  Washburn,  Summer  Queen  apples,  veiy  good. 
From  F.  Glazier,  Moses  Wood  apple.  From  A.  D.  Webber,  Chri8tian& 
melons ;  a  variety  resembling  it,  very  fine.  Jfrom  B.  V.  French,  Tyson 
pears.  From  S.  Walker,  pears — Tyson,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  RostiezeTf 
Beurr^  d'Amalis.  From  R.  Manning,  pears — ^Karabudy,  Moyamenmng; 
plums — unnamed. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Moore's  Pound,  a  new  pear,  large  and  handsome, 
and  promises  to  be  fine ;  Calebasse  d'Ete,  (Esperin,)  promises  to  be  good « 
New  Native  pear,  superior. 

Vegetables  :  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Sweet  potatoes,  White  Bengal  onions. 
White  Portugal  do.,  and  Davers  Thick  Yellow  do.,  fine.  From  B.  Har- 
rington, celery.    From  J.  C.  Amory,  Okra.    From  J.  French,  egg  plants. 

September  llth, — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
Vice  President  Stickney  in  the  chair. 
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Messrs.  Hovey,  Bowditch  and  Nagent,  were  chosen  a  conunittee  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  awarding  some  testimonial  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Story.  Ad- 
journed one  week,  to  September  18th.  ^ 

EMhiUd. — Flo  WEBS  in  variety  from  J.  Breck  &  Son,  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
J.  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  W.  Kenrick,  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  Hovey,  T.  Page, 
Im  Davenport,  and  Mrs.  Spaulding. 

Fruits  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears— Moore's  Pound,  (native,)  Doyenne 
Boussock,  Beurr6  Beaumont,  Bartlett,  Julienne,  Cabot,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Rousaelet  de  Meester,  St  Andr^.  From  A.  Bowditch,  pears — Belle  Lucra- 
tive, Dunmore,  Bartlett,  B.  d'Amalis ;  peaches — Coolidge's  Favorite.  From 
C.  E.  Grant,  pears — ^Bartlett,  fine ;  grapes — four  varieties ;  peaches — Bergens 
Yellow,  Crawford,  Grosse  Mignonne.  From  £.  S.  Rand,  peaches — Early 
Crawford.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  grapes — Seedling  No,  4 ;  peaches — Early 
Crawford ;  melons — Christiana,  Mountain  Sweet  From  Charles  L  Hall, 
peaches-^Napoleon.  From  Winship  &  Co.,  pears — Golden  Beurr^  of 
Bilboa,  Julienne,  B.  d'Amalis,  B.  Picquery,  Bartlett  From  E.  Bemis, 
pears — K  d'Amalis,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc.  From 
W.  B.  Kingsbury,  pears— Merriam. 

From  J.  W.  Foster,  peaches — ^Early  Crawford.  Prom  Daniel  T.  Curtis, 
pears— seedling.  From  F.  T.  Gray,  peaches.  From  W.  P.  Hewins,  apples 
— Sweet  From  A.  Pierce,  apples — ^President,  York  Sweet.  From  O.  S. 
Quimby,  nectarines,  fine.  From  J.  Enstis,  five  kinds  of  apples,  peaches 
and  pears.  From  B.  Harrington,  apples — ^Porter,  River,  Seek-no-Further; 
pears — Bartlett ;  peaches — Clingstone,  Crawford.  From  A.  Coolidge,  plums 
— seedling.  Golden  Drop.  From  F.  Burr,  apples — seedling.  Summer 
Queen,  Curtes  Levantine;  pears — Golden  Beuni&;  plums — ^ten  varieties. 
From  J.  Dunklee,  apples.  Ftom  F.  L.  Capen,  apples — seedling.  From  E. 
Marsh,  pears — Gushing.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums— eight  varieties ;  grapes 
— Early  Cluster ;  pears — ^Bartlett,  Summer  Franc  Real,  nemish  Beauty, 
St  Ghislain ;  apples^Porter,  one  for  a  name.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes 
— ^nine  varieties;  peaches — Grosse  Mignonne,  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen, 
pears— Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Dearborn's  Seedling ;  nectarines — Elruge ; 
grapes — ^Bowker,  Bishop,  Poitean  Noir.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  a  fine  col- 
lection, including  pears — Bartlett,  Grolden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  Andrews,  B. 
d'Amanlis,  Dearborn's  Seedling.  From  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  pears — Beurr6 
d'AmanliB,  Harvard.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  pears — Gushing.  From  J. 
Hovey,  peaches.  From  Mrs.  Spaulding,  peaches ;  pears — ^Bartlett,  Dear- 
bom's  Seedling. 

Ihdta  tested, — From  T.  Parsons,  Julienne  pears.  From  J.  W.  Blan- 
chard,  pears — Dunmore,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  From  J.  S.  Sleeper, 
Colmar  d'Ete  pears.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears — Calebasse  d'Ete,  Moore's 
Pound,  Beau  Present  d'Artois,  Bergamot  Leseble,  Tea  Pear,  and  a  seedling 
giving  good  promise.  From  F.  Dana,  pears — a  seedling  of  promise.  From 
J.  F.  Allen,  peaches  and  nectarines.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  Seedling 
Grape  No  4.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  melons — Nutmeg,  Hunter,  Persian, 
(fine,)  a  Hybrid,  (fine.) 

VfiOfiTABLES :  From  Bowen  barrington,  Celery. 
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The  Twentt-Fourtb  AififUAi.  EYBfBfTioif,  SejOtmher  21,  ^  23, 
and  24.— The  Annual  Exhibition  wu  held  on  Taf^eda  j  the  2lflt  of  Septem- 
ber, at  the  Public  Garden  in  Charles  atreet  The  incienain?  nnmber  of 
exhibitors,  and  the  greater  variety  of  fruits,  rendered  it  impossible  tor  the 
Society  to  hold  it  in  its  hall  in  School  street  and  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  have  it  under  a  pavilion  in  the  open  air,  in  the  same  manner  thit  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  his  its  exhibition  i  at  Chtswick  in  preference 
to  a  large  hall.  The  change  has  been  a  good  one,  both  for  the  Society,  the 
accommodation  of  exhibitors,  and  the  public.  The  place  selected  was  the 
Public  Garden:  and  the  mammoth  pavilion  of  John  Wright,  measoring  200 
feet  long,  and  100  feet  wide,  was  engaged  for  the  occasion.  Thi^  was 
fitted  up  with  six  rows  of  tibles,  measuring,  in  all,  more  than  lUOO  mnning 
feet.  The  two  outside  rows,  running  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  pavilion, 
were  three  feet  wide,  and  were  devoted  to  flowen  and  vegetables.  The  four 
other  tables,  forming  semicircles  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  were  five  fiset 
wide,  and  were  devoted  to  fruit  The  centre  was  fitted  up  with  a  handaooie 
stage,  which  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  plants ;  and  at  each  end  of 
the  stage  the  circular  stands  of  the  Society  were  filled  with  the  choicest 
cut  flowers,  bouquets,  dLC.  The  sides  of  the  pavilion  were  covered  w:th 
evergreen  tiees,  and  the  poles  sustaining  the  centre  were  beautifolly 
wreathed  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The  whole  forming  one  of  the 
most  splendid  scenes  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  The  entrance  was  throo^  a 
well  proportioned  arch,  handsomely  wreathed  with  evergreen. 

As  regards  the  fruit,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  like  justice  to 
the  magnificent  display.  Never  before  were  such  specimens  seen,  or  in 
anything  like  the  profusion.  The  total  number  of  dishes,  baskets,  &c^ 
placed  upon  the  tables,  exceeded  three  ihou$and  four  hundred^  many  of 
them  containing  a  peck  or  more,  each ;  amounting,  in  all,  to  more  than 
100  budheU,  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  pears.  We  almost  doubt  wheth- 
er a  better  season  for  pears  will  occur  again  for  some  time.  The  individual 
specimens  were  superb.  Beun6  Diel,  Duchesse,  Beurre  d'Aujou,  Maiie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Swanks  Orange,  and 
other  large  and  showy  pears,  were  shown  in  greater  perfection  than 
we  ever  before  saw  there.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  as  to 
particularize  many  of  the  kinds  which  were  especially  prominent  Nearly 
every  exhibitor  had  one  or  more  superior  specimens.  The  greatest  number 
of  named  fruits  came  from  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.,  who  showed  250  sorts  of 
pears,  and  40  of  apples,  10  of  grapes,  figs,  &c. ;  next  came  Mr.  Frenchi 
with  his  great  variety,  1 16  of  apples,  and  110  of  pears,  (90  unnained ;) 
then  Mr.  Wilder,  with  240  kinds  of  pears.  The  President  of  the  Society, 
Messrs.  Walker,  Manning,  Stick ney,  and  others,  also  had  large  and  fine 
coliections  of  pears,  and  J.  B.  Moore,  A.  D.  Williams,  J.  Eustis,  J.  Lovett, 
and  others,  of  apples.  Peaches,  plums  and  grapes  were  not  abundant,  nor 
the  specimens  so  good  as  usual ;  this  we  attribute  in  part  to  the  late  season 
of  the  exhibiiiun,  after  many  of  the  plums  and  pears  were  gone. 

Plants. — The  display  of  plants  was  not  veiy  large,  but  the  specimens 
were  many  of  them  very  beautiful.    Time  would  not  allow  the  collection 
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of  BO  lurge  a  number  as  was  needed  to  make  a  fjjand  display.  Mr.  Caab> 
ing  sent,  among  others,  a  fine  grown  specimen  of  the  pitcher  plant,  (Nepen* 
thes  distillat6ria,)  which  attracted  great  attention;  also  a  beantifal  Diplade^ 
nia  crassinodes,  fine  Torenias,  fuchsias^  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Ca,  an  ex- 
quisite Stephandtus,  in  full  flower,  Torenias,  fuchsias,  among  them  Prince 
Arthur,  Actson,  d&c.,  LantJ>na  camJura,  a  fine  specimen,  Ipoms^a  fici^&lia, 
and  Maurandias,  trained  to  balloon  trellises ;  a  superb  example  of  Erica 
cerintfa6ides,  in  fuU  bloom,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  fhchsiss  in  varie^, 
cryptomerias,  Deodar  cedars,  d&c.  Plants  were  also  sent  by  A.  Bow* 
ditch,  J.  Nugent,  Thos.  Page,  D.  T.  Curtis,  and  others. 

Bouquets,  Designs,  Cut  Flowers,  Dahlias,  &c. — ^From  Hovey  d^ 
Ca,  two  splendid  bouquets  for  the  Bradlee  vases ;  also,  two  parlor  bouquets, 
cut  flowers,  Gennan  asters,  seedling  verbenas,  dahlias,  dtc.  From  J. 
Nugent,  two  fine  bouquets  for  the  Society's  vases,  two  parlor  bouquets,  cut 
flowers,  &c.  From  A.  Bowditch,  two  fine  parlor  bouquets,  a  design  for 
grapes,  cut  flowers,  d&c.  From  O.  N.  Towns,  two  large  bouquets  and  cut 
flowers.  From  J.  Breck  d&  Ca,  a  design  for  grapes.  From  F.  Burr,  a 
handsome  ornament,  resembling  a  tree,  made  of  everlasting  and  immortal 
flowers,  of  various  colors,  and  evergreens.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  a  beautiful 
arbor  for  grapes.  From  H.  Schimming,  two  large  bouquets,  cut  flowers, 
d&c.  From  P.  Barnes,  cut  flowers,  in  variety.  From  F.  Burr,  cut  flowers. 
From  C.  Copeland,  a  handsome  floral  ornament,  and  cut  flowers.  From  H. 
S.  Waldo,  Jr.,  a  beautiful  floral  basket,  made  of  a  superb  variety  of  asters. 
Bouquets  and  cut  flowers  were  also  sent  by  J.  Hyde  d&  Son,  Miss  Russelly 
Miss  Kenrick,  B.  V.  French,  A.  D.  Webber,  Winship  dt  Co.,  T.  Page, 
W.  E.  Carter,  Mary  R.  Richards,  and  others. 

PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  dLC. 

Plants  in  Pots. — ^For  the  best  display  of  twenty  plants,  to  Hovey  d^ 
Co.,  $12. 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Schimming,  $10. 
Vase  BouquxTs.— For  the  best  pair  for  the  Bradlee  vases,  the  Bradlee 
plate,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Schimming,  $8. 

For  the  best  pair,  for  the  Society's  vases,  to  J.  Nugent,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Ca,  $6. 
Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  to  Hovey  dt  Co.,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $6. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  (5. 
•    For.  the  fourth  best,  to  Thos.  Page,  $a.  - 
Cut  Flowers.— Best  display,  to  P.  Barnes,  ^. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $& 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $4. 
Coxcombs. — ^For  the  best  six,  to  A.  McLennan,  (3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Schimming,  $2. 
Gratuities.— To  Thomas  Page,  for  plants,  $8. 

To  Winship  dz;  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,  $3. 
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To  Mifli  Rosaell,  for  a  basket  of  flowera  and  boaqaetB,  $5. 

To  Min  Kenrkk,  for  a  basket  of  lloweiB,  $2. 

To  Orr  N.  Towoe,  for  parlor  and  large  bonqaets,  $5. 

To  C.  Copeland,  for  roses  and  cot  fionrers,  $5. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  plants,  $3. 

To  Cheever  Newball,  (for  LagentTcmia  indica,)  $3. 

To  T.  M.  Howard,  verbenas,  $0. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  collection  of  plants,  96. 

To  Messrs.  Burr,  for  a  basket  and  a  floral  design,  fS. 

To  Heniy  S.  Waldo,  Jr.,  for  a  floral  design,  S5. 

To  Charles  Copeland,  floral  design,  $5. 

To  Messrs.  Burr,  for  cot  flowers,  $3. 

To  A.  D.  Webber,  for  boaqoets,  $5. 

To  William  Carter,  for  boaquets,  32. 
Fruit. — ^From  the  President  of  the  Society,  160  varieties  of  pears,  among' 
them  the  Wredow,  Poire  Rigoleau,  Bonne  des  Zees,  Bearr^  de  Montigeron, 
Bergamot  Labbitent  Verte,  Notaire  Minot,  Louise  d'Orleans,  Millot  de 
Nancy,  Walker,  St  Dorothea,  Beurr^  Sprin,  Bearr^  Judes,  Baronne  de 
Mello,  Catinka,  Paal  Theti^ns,  Doyenne  Defais,  Fondante  de  Malines, 
Doyenn^  Goabaiilt,  &c. 

From  B.  V.  French,  150  varieties  of  pears,  (39  annamed,)  among  them. 
Monarch,  Oswego  Bearr6,  Mollett's  Seedling  Chaomontelle,  Suzette  de 
Bavay,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne ;  also,  178  varieties  of 
apples,  (62  annamed,)  embracing  all  the  principal  sorts  in  cultivation. 

From  S.  Walker,  145  varieties  of  pears,  including  Ananas  dlilte.  Belle  de 
Noel,  Beurr^  Langelier,  Bonne  des  Zees,  Smithes  Bordenave,  Doyenne 
Goubault,  Gratioli,  Henkel,  Inconnue  Van  Mons,  Monarch,  Nonveao 
Poiteau,  Las  Canas,  Oliver's  Russet,  Swan's  Orange,  Oswego  Beurr^, 
Sufiblk  Thorn,  Theodore  Van  Mons,  Van  Assene,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne, 
&c. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  267  varieties  of  pears,  (37  unnamed,)  some  of  which 
were  Abbott,  Bonnissime  de  la  Sarthe,  Baronne  de  Mello,  Bonne  des  Zees, 
Beurr^  PimpoUe,  B.  Langelier,  B.  Superfin,  B.  Sterckman,  Smith's  Borde^ 
nave,  Bergamot  Gaudry,  Catinka,  Calebasse  Grosse,  (true,)  Calebasse  de 
Nerckman,  Colmar  des  Invalids,  Choix  d'un  Amateur,  Drake  (Edward,) 
Doyen  Dillen,  Doyenne  Sterckman,  D.  Goubault,  D.  Sorlus,  Esperin's  Seed- 
lings, (three  sorts,)  Exquis,  Grand  Soliel,  Gustave  Burgoyne,  Gideon  Pari- 
dant,  Gratioli,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Jacob,  Kirtland,  La  H^rard,  La  Mari^, 
Louis  Bosc,  Marshall  de  la  Cceur,  Princess  Royal,  Passe  Tardive,  Rondelet, 
Richoptier,  St  Francois,  Theodore  Van  Mons,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne, 
Walker,  Westcott,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  260  varieties  of  pears,  among  them  the  Adams, 
Adele  de  St.  Denis^  Arboricrite,  Beurr^  Preble,  B.  Sterckman,  B.  Duqueame, 
B.  Langelier,  Belle  apr^s  Noel,  Belle  Julie,  Bergamot  Leseble,  B.  Libbetent 
vert,  B.  March,  B.  Esperin,  Bonne  des  Zees,  Beurr^  Merod,  Calebasse 
d'Hiver,  Coter,  Caen  du  France,  Canandaigua,  Doyenn^  defais,  Beurr^  de 
Montigeren,  Fondante  de  Malines,  Gratioli,  Grand  Soliel,  Guernsey  Beurr^y 
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Henkel,  Inomine^  Patri^,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Locke,  Monarch,  Moaymen- 
sing,  Moore's  Pound,  Poire  Nock,  Nouveau  Simon  Bouvier,  Oken  d'Hiyer, 
Oswego  Beurre,  Passe  Tardive,  Poire  de  Florence,  P.  de  Groselle,  P.  Mal- 
lot,  Princess  Royal,  Pratt,  Poire  des  Chasseurs,  P.  des  Ridelles,  P.  de  Rond^, 
Retour  Van  Mons,  Rigouleau,  St.  Dorothee,  Suzette  de  Bavay,  Sheldon, 
Swan's  Orange,  Smith's  Bordenave,  Tea,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne,  Van  Assene, 
Vesouzi^re,  Van  Mons  Late,  Yon  d'Hiver,  Zepherine  Gregoire,  &.c. ;  also, 
41  varieties  of  apples ;  Diana,  Clinton,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  other  grapes, 
and  St  Michael  Figs. 

From  Winship  &  Co.,  70  varieties  of  pears,  including  the  Beurr^  Sterck- 
man,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne,  Baronne  de  Mello,  Fon* 
dante  de  Malines,  Sargeret,  Pain  et  Vin,  &c. ;  also,  7  varieties  of  apples. 

From  John  Gordon,  79  varieties  of  pears,  among  them,  the  Figue,  Dix, 
Swan's  Orange,  Bonne  des  Zees,  Doyenn^  Boussock,  Gratioli,  Buerr^ 
Langelier,  Steven's  Genesee,  Soldat  Labourer,  Monarch,  &.C.,  &c. ;  also, 
18  varieties  of  apples,  and  7  of  plums. 

From  Josiah  Stiokney,  60  varieties  of  pears,  among  them  the  Jean  de 
Witte,  Brougham,  Bonne  des  Zees,  Monarch,  Thompson's,  Beun^  Lange- 
lier, &c. ;  also,  17  varieties  of  apples,  among  them  the  Melon,  20  Ounce, 
Ladies  Sweet,  Minister,  Hurlbut,  &c. 

From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  37  varieties  of  pears,  and  32  of  apples. 
From  Jos.  Lovett,  30  var.  of  pears,  and  29  of  apples,  and  4  of  plums.  From 
O.  Johnson,  42  var.,  including  the  Doyenn^  Boussock,  Figue,  Belle  Lu- 
crative, Beurr^  d' Anjou,  &c.  From  A.  Bowditch,  44  var.  of  pears,  and  6  of 
grapes.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  34  var.  of  pears.  From  H.  Vandine,  42 
var.  of  pears,  and  10  of  plums,  and  Porter  apples.  From  C.  Newhall,  28 
var.  of  pears,  and  23  of  apples.  From  £.  M.  Richards,  15  var.  of  pears,  21 
of  apples  and  orange  quinces.    From  W.  R.  Austin,  22  var.  of  pears. 

£rom  R.  Manning,  167  varieties,  including  the  Monarch,  Las  Canas, 
Beurre  Preble,  Elmerald,  Petre,  Henkel,  Howell,  Doyenn^  Groubault, 
Walker,  Dallas,  Admiral,  Totten,  Soldat  Labourer;  also  16  varieties  of 
plums^ 

From  J.  A.  Kenrick,21  varieties  of  peara,  10  of  apples,  and  2  of  peaches. 

From  A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati,  21  varieties  of  pears. 

From  N.  Harris,  19  varieties  of  pears. 

From  A.  A.  Andrews,  20  varieties  of  pears,  2  of  apples,  and  2  of  quinces. 
From  J.  Nesmith,  Lowell,  20  varieties  of  pears,  and  12  of  grapes.  From 
Jos.  Richardson,  12  varieties  of  pears,  and  2  of  apples.  From  J.  Owen,  13 
varieties  of  pears,  10  of  apples,  and  4  of  peaches.  From  O.  N.  Towne,  15 
varieties  of  pears,  and  6  of  grapes.  From  Isaac  Fay,  15  varieties  of  pears, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  plums.    From  W.  A.  Craft,  13  varieties  of  pears. 

From  F.  Bnir,  15  varieties  of  pears,  43  of  apples,  and  8  of  plums.  From 
N.  Stetson,  10  varieties  of  pears.  From  W.  Bacon,  9  varieties  of  pears. 
From  A.  W.  Stetson,  6  varieties  of  pears,  2  var.  seedling  grapes  and 
Mexican  apple.  From  Stone  II  Co.,  8  varieties  of  pears,  and  10  of  apples* 
From  S.  Sweetser,  8  varieties  of  pears,  Isabella  grapes  and  Orange  quinces. 
From  Geo.  Walsh,  9  varieties  of  pears,  and  4  of  apples.    From  J.  F. 
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Edwaidi,  8  wietiea  of  pean,  and  7  of  apfdes.  From  John  livennore,  4 
vamtiea  of  pean.  F^om  C.  J.  Hall,  5  varieties  of  peara  and  Sweel  Water 
grapea.  Fran  W.  R  Kingabmy,  14  var.  of  peara,  including^  tbe  Meniain. 
fVom  F.  Dana,  5  vazietiea  of  peam.    From  W.  P.  Jenny,  25  var.  of  peaia. 

From  J.  R  Mooie,  37  var.  of  apples.  From  J.  Hjde  dD  Sons,  13  var.  of 
applea.  From  A.  D.  Weld,  15  var.  of  apfdes.  From  B.  Harrington,  II 
nff.  of  apples,  and  5  var.  of  pears.  From  J.  Eostis,  34  var.  of  apfdesL 
From  J.  Dane,  4  var.  of  pears.  From  Geo.  E.  Adams,  2  var.  of  peais. 
Vmm  A.  B.  Magoon,  4  var.  of  pears.  From  A.  Ballard,  3  Tar.  of  peais, 
and  Colombia  grapea.  FVom  C.  J.  Hendee,  3  var.  of  pears.  From  Geo. 
Wilson,  2.  Tar.  of  peara. 

From  H.  R  Stanwood,  2  var.  of  pears.  From  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dorfee,  2  var. 
ofpearsandSofgrapes.  From  Dr.  H.  Adama,  fine  seedling  pears.  Pears 
were  also  sent  by  Isaac  Mnllikin,  S.  R.  Gerry,  C.  M.  Endicott,  C.  E.  Grant, 
J«  B.  Loomis,  J.  Kennan,  Chas.  May,  and  Lewis  Wheeler. 

FVom  E.  Tnfts,  7  var.  of  apples.  From  L.  Brigham,  Nonpaiiel  apfdea. 
Apples  were  also  exhibited  by  J.  C.  Blaisdell,  J.  B.  Looinis,  M.  H.  Simpson, 
a  Smith,  Geo.  W.  Robinson,  C.  W.  J<dmson,  S.  W.  Robinson,  G.  Read, 
Thoa.  Richardson,  and  S.  M.  Weld. 

From  Job.  Breck  Sl  Co.,  10  var.  of  grapes,  including  Cannon  HaU 
Mnscat,  Palestine,  and  Chasselas  Mosqn^  From  W.  C.  Strong,  21  var.  of 
grapes,  among  which  were  Black  Damascns,  West^  St  Peters,  Zinfindal, 
Lombardy,  White  Gascoigne,  dLC.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  8  var.  of  gn^ies,  and 
several  of  pears  and  peaches.  From  J.  Prichard«  8  var.  of  grapes.  From 
H.  Hazeltine,  5  var.  of  grapes.  From  C.  Sampson,  5  var.  of  grapes. 
Grapes  were  also  exhibited  by  C.  E.  Grant,  Thos.  Waterman,  J.  Albree, 
L.  Skelton,  and  Mrs.  Huchinson. 

From  S.  Smith,  Billerica,  4  var.  of  peaches.  From  R.  J.  Crocker,  2  var. 
of  peachea.  From  A.  Ballard,  2  var.  peaches.  From  A.  Hagar,  Orange 
qninces.  From  Thos.  Richardson,  Orange  qoinces.  From  W.  Tack^, 
Canton,  cranberries.  From  J.  Holt,  peaches.  From  Geo.  Wilson,  4  var. 
of  plums.  Plums  were  also  exhibited  by  Mrs.  L.  Spanlding,  Asi^h  Mann, 
Jos.  Stickney,  and  A.  Rogers.  Peaches  fixxn  C.  L.  Tarbdl,  L.  Wheeler, 
J.  C.  Blaisdell^  and  C.  P.  Dexter. 

FKIZSS  FO&  r&VIT8. 

For  the  largest  coUection  of  pears,  consisting  of  the  greatest  iramber  of 

varieties,  lat  least  three  specimens  of  each  variety,  to  M.  P.  Wilder, 

the  Appleton  medal,  $30. 
For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  best  grown  varieties,  at  least  three 

of  each,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $30. 
For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  apples,  of  the  greatest  number  of 

varieties,  and  best  grown,  at  least  three  specimens  of  each  variety, 

to  R  V.  French,  the  Appleton  medal,  $40. 
For  the  second  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams  Si  Son,  $20. 
Applxb.— For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  to 

Jos.  Lovett,  the  Society's  plate,  $90. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Eustis,  $15. 
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For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Gordon,  $13. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  T.  B.  Moore,  $8. 

For  the  best  dish  of  apples,  twelve  speeimens,  to  Hovej  Sl  Co.,  for 

Porter,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  for  melons,  $5. 
For  the  third  best,  to  M.  H.  Simpson,  for  Porter,  $4. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  L.  Brigham,  for  Nonpareil,  $3. 
Pears. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 

Ljonan  plate,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  $20. ' 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  $15. 
For  the  third  best,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  $13. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  #6. 
For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  twelve  specimens,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  for 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  $6^ 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Richardson,  for  Flemish  Beauty,  $5. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Geo.  B.  Ardwell^  for  White  Doyenne,  $4. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  E.  Cleaves,  for  Marie  Louise,  $3. 
Assorted  Frttit. — ^For  the  best  basket  of  Fruit,  of  various  kinds,  to 

O.  Johnson,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $7. 
Grapes. — For  the  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  to  Mrs.  F. 

Durfee,  $13. 
For  the  second  best  five  varieties,^  two  bunches  each,  to  W.  C. 

Strong,  $a 
For  the  third  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $5. 
For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunbhes  each,  to  J.  Breck,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Hazeltine,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  Sampson,  |8. 
Peaches.— For  the  best  dish,  of  not  less  than  twelve,  to  C.  L.  Tar- 
bell,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  $3. 
Gratuities.— To  A.  D.  Williams,  Jos.  Richardson,  J.  Gordon,  Sam. 

Walker,  Winship  &  Co.,  A.  A.  Andrews,  J.  S.  Cabot,  Jos.  Lovett, 

R.  Manning,  and  O.  Johnson,  $7  each,  for  collections  of  pears. 
To  J.  S.  Sleeper,  A.  Bowditch,  H.  Vandme,  W.  B.  Kingsbury,  W. 

Bacon,  W.  P.  Jenny,  and  Jona.  French,  $5  each  for  pears. 
To  B.  Harrington,  C.  Newhall,  F.  Burr,  and  £.  Tufbs,  the  Bronze 

medal  to  each,  for  apples. 
To  W.  C.  Strong,  and  A.  Bowditch,  $7  each,  for  baskets  of  fruit,  and 

$3  to  J.  Breck,  for  design. 
To  Geo.  Watson,  and  H.  Vandine,$3  each,  for  plums. 
Yeoetaelss^ — ^The  display  of  these  was  large  and  exceedingly  fine ; 
indeed,  the  best  ever  made,  on  account  of  the  better  accommodation  of 
exhibitors.    Our  space  will  not  now  enable  us  to  add  only  the  award  of 
premiums. 

PREMIUICS  AND  OKATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  VEOETAELES. 

Vegetables. — ^For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety,  to  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  Marshfield,  $10. 
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Fmlkei 
Fm\ 
F«rdbei 
GBAix'fifi>i-  To  ] 
F«r«<erf  i 
ToA.D.Wei^l 
TolLl 

ToJ.ri  Hill,  far  i 

To  J.  &  Ifatfa»««r,  fe  ia 

ToJ.H^rdeft^Sfl^farte 

To  &  y .  iVeBck,  far  cf^p  ] 

To  Memm^  Bnrr,  far  i 

To  A.  Mff  tfiiii,  far  waj  1 

ToJ.  StkiEBey.fari 

For  eoilectioa  of  ifcfetebleo,  fSt 
To  JooBtina  Mann,  far  coOetdom  of  ^ 
To  Horej  ic  Co,  far  fwieCj  of  fn— tnf,  |{3L 
To  P.  Bum,  far  White  Egp  pla»t  ud  con,  #2. 
To  A.  R.  Pope,  far  OU  (Mtmf  8«eei  con,  g2. 
To  Hon.  Diunel  WeteCer,  far'cdeij  and  beete,  fSL 
To  Sf&aef  B.  Mone,  far  fwieCj  of  i 
To  E,  M.  Richuds,  far  fwieCj  of  i 
To  Nabam  Stetaon,  far  voy  fiae  1 
To  Cbaa.  Stooe,  far  very  fine  Black  I 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Lima  beam,  g2. 
To  John  Hfl],  far  kige  bulky  iDekw,  fL 
To  A.  W.  StetaoD,  far  aqoaahea,  f2. 
To  A.  D.  Williama,  far  aqoaahea,  f2. 
To  Mil.  Page,  for  Snake  cocmnber  aad  new  farieCy  of  DKkna,  9X 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR   OCTOBEK. 
FECIT  DSPAETMSIIT. 

The  month  of  September  has  been  cool,  but  unattended  with  any  serere 
froata.  The  heavy  and  lefieahing  laina  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  month 
have  added  new  vigor  to  vegetation,  and  trees  which  had  suffered  severely 
are  now  patting  out  buds  and  blossoms,  to  the  great  injuxy  of  next  year's 
crop ;  but  while  only  a  small  number  have  thus  been  affected  in  this  way, 
others,  bearing  good  crops,  have  been  f;reatly  benefited,  and  the  fruit  has 
•welled  up  rapidly. 
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Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  oyer  trees,  and  where  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties which  will  require  time  to  prune  in  the  spring,  considerable  may  be 
done  now  to  save  time ;  the  young  and  unripe  wood  may  be  in  many  instances 
cut  out,  and  even  the  trees  thinned  out  where  too  crowded.  Some  culti- 
vators  approve  of  autumn  pruning  altogether;  we  do  not:  yet  we  think 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  proceeding  with  it  to  some  extent,  and  finishing 
the  whole  in  the  spring, 

Geafevinss  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  be  ripening  off  their  wood,  and 
will  require  to  be  well  aired  in  all  good  weather,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  matured  early,  that  they  may  be  pruned  and  laid  in  to  give  the  house  a 
neat  appearance.  Vines  in  the  cold  houses  will  now  have  their  crop  fully 
ripe,  and  by  keeping  the  temperature  cool  and  dry,  the  grapes  maybe 
preserved  in  very  good  order  till  severe  weather  sets  in.  Vines  in  the  open 
air  may  be  now  partially  pr&ned,  cutting  away  all  wood  not  wanted  for  next 
season  or  not  likely  to  mature. 

Strawbsrrt  Beus  should  be  still  looked  after;  if  the  weather  continues 
good,  weeds  will  grow  apace,  and  the  ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  them 
by  one  or  more  hoeings. 

Fruit  Trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  safely  transplanted  after  one  or  two 
hard  frosts,  sufficient  to  take  off  the  foliage. 

GoosEBERRT  and  Currant  Bushes  may  be  planted  this  month. 

BuDDEP  Trees  should  be  looked  after:  peaches  and  cherries,  growing 
rapidly,  are  apt  to  be  girdled  by  the  matting. 

Trench  and  prepare  ground  intended  to  be  planted  with  trees  next  month 
or  in  the  spring. 

FLOWER  departmeht. 

The  early  evenings  of  the  month  are  generally  accompanied  with  frost, 
more  or  less  severe.  No  tender  things  can  be  trusted  out  with  safety  after 
the  10th  of  the  month ;  it  is  always  best  to  err  on  the  right  side,  and  it  is 
safer  to  have  everything  housed  a  week  too  early  than  a  day  too  late.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  things  should  be  housed  in ;  very  tender  plants 
are  touched,  and  these  are  what  we  refer  to  as  likely  to  suffer:  all  hardy 
kinds,  such  as  heaths,  camellias,  lauristinas,  &c.,  should  be  kept  out  as  long 
as  possible,  for  the  more  they  are  inured  to  the  season,  the  better  will 
they  bear  confinement  during  the  winter. 

Camellias  should  now  be  properly  arranged  in  the  houses.  If  not 
thoroughly  cleaned,  let  it  be  done  imnfiediately ;  wash  the  pots,  top  dress 
the  soil,  and  if  the  foliage  is  very  dusty,  give  them  a  complete  syringing ; 
or,  what  is  better,  wash  every  leaf.  Supply  water  liberally  after  they  are 
housed. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  all  taken  into  the  greenhouse,  the  parlor  or 
firame,  before  severe  frosts,  as  the  buds  are  often  injured.  Continue  to 
water  liberally,  occasionally  using  liquid  guano. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  require  but  little  water;  place  them  in  the 
house,  in  a  cool,  airy  situation,  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  soon  make 
stout  and  healthy  plants. 

Gardenias,  of  the  different  kinds,  should  be  wintered  in  a  warm  situation 
in  the  house,  and  be  rather  sparingly  watered. 
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ScAmLBT  GcmAViUMs,  PjrretlimiDi,  EapfttDiiiiinB,  and  ninkr  pluiCB, 
pboted  out  in  the  open  gioand,  riioiild  be  taken  op  caielaUj  and  be  placed 
in  a  cloae  frame  tiD  vdl  rooled. 

AcnncBjrKs  and  Gix^znriAt,  done  ilowerini^,  dioald  be  placed  awaj  <m  a 
dry  ifaelf  onder  the  atage. 

S^ABAXia,  LuAt,  and  aimilar  bolba,  alioald  now  be  poded. 

OxAUiKS,  of  aU  Jdnds,  may  be  potted  now. 

HEATHS  aboold  haTe  attention ;  tie  up  and  pot  in  good  ordeiv  and  top 
dreaa  the  aoiL  Place  in  the  cooleat  part  of  the  hooae,  aa  &r  oat  of  the 
reach  of  atrong  fire  heat  aa  poaaihle. 

Japak  I^usa,  in  pota,  ahoold  be  placed  in  a  cold  firame  or  in  the  cooleat 
paK  of  the  greenhouBe. 

Azaleas  ahoold  now  be  rather  sparingly  watered,  and  placed  in  a  oool 
paK  of  the  hooae. 

CnirKSE  PaiMmosKS  miy  now  have  a  final  shift  into  theb  flowerings  poCa. 

CiifKaAUAS,  either  seedlings  or  propagated  planta,  ahoold  now  be  repotted 
and  placed  in  a  warm  frame,  or  <m  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greeohonae. 

Rosas,  bedded  oot  for  sommer  blooming,  shoold  now  be  taken  op  and 
potted.  Use  a  good  rich  loamy  soil,  and  place  in  a  firame  till  cool  weather 
sets  in,  when  they  may  be  pnmed  and  removed  to  the  boose. 

Nemophujl,  Schisahthusks,  and  other  annoals  for  blooming  in  winter, 
aboulti  DQw  be  shifted  into  laiger  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  aitoation  near 
the  glass. 

TtftBE!«AS,  layered  last  month,  shoold  now  have  their  pots  taken  op  and 
plnced  in  a  close  frame  for  a  week  or  two.  Cottings  for  a  paring  stock  may 
now  be  put  in. 

p£TPJ?riAa  and  AimmmHiNnMS  ahoold  now  be  propagated  for  a  spring 
stock, 

Cactt  shcmld  now  be  sparingly  watered,  with  the  exception  of  the  fidl 
flowering  kinds,  which  wiU  need  the  osoal  sopply. 

Monthly  Ca&h ations  and  Puiks  shoold  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pota. 
Pot  late  layers,  and  place  in  a  frame. 

Fuchsias  done  blooming,  may  be  placed  away  onder  the  stage  in  a  cool 
place. 

pAirsiEs  for  blooming  in  the  greenhoose,  shoold  be  potted  and  placed  in 
a  firame.    Seeds  may  also  be  sown  now. 

.  Greenhouse  plants,  of  all  kinds,  shoold  be  now  prepared  for  winter  by 
tieing  op,  top  dressing,  &c.  Arrange  all  in  the  places  best  soited  to  their 
habits  and  to  create  the  best  effect  in  the  hoose. 

flower  oarden  and  shrubbert. 

The  early  firosts  make  sad  havoc  among  the  tender  plants  in  the  flower 
garden.  The  dahlias  are  the  first  to  feel  its  effects,  and  hang  their  blackened 
heads  after  the  first  seveie  night  But  the  gardener  who  would  have  every- 
thing neat  here,  as  it  should  be,  will  soon  cut  away  all  onsightly  objects, 
and  among  them  the  dahlias  will  be  prominent  Everything  which  the  frost 
disfigures  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  way,  and  by  con- 
stant attention,  the  flower  garden  may  be  made  to  keep  op  its  interest  till 
December. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.     Some  of  the  Rarer  Plants  of  Vermont.     By  R. 

The  substance  of  the  following  article  I  was  kindly 
permitted  to  use  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Clapp  and  Charles  C. 
Frost,  Esq.,  of  Brattleboro',  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  July  last,  made  an  excursion  to  a  remarkable  botan- 
ical region,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Willoughby  Lake,  in 
quest  of  plants  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Deeming  such 
information  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  your  Magazine,  I  have 
placed  it  at  your  disposal,  as  subserving  the  cause  of  Botany 
and  Floriculture. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Willoughby  Lake  ?  If  my  reader 
says  no,  let  me  inform  him  that  said  Willoughby  Lake  is  in 
the  small  township  of  Westmore,  Vermont,  twenty-one  miles 
north  of  St.  Johnsbury.  St.  Johnsbury  is  easily  accessible 
from  any  quarter,  but  we  were  borne  first  along  the  Vermont 
Valley  Railroad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  catching 
glimpses  through  the  opening  hills,  on  either  hand,  of  such 
delightful  bits  of  landscape  as  Fisher,  or  Brown,  or  Cole 
would  have  loved  to  paint.  An  hour, — and  we  were  at  Bel- 
lows' Falls,  where,  by  delay  of  the  Boston  train,  we  indulged 
in  admiration  of  the  scenery  adjacent,  and  of  other  noticeable 
subjects,  until,  admonished  by  the  shrilly  whistle  of  the  time 
of  departure,  we  embarked  on  the  Sullivan  train,  and  off 
again  through  a  succession  of  other  delightful  scenery,  looking 
now  down  on  quiet  farms  ornamented  with  the  graceful  Elm 
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side  by  side,  yet  in  striking  contrast,  with  the  staid  and  proper 
Maple, — and  now  at  Ascutney,  with  its  sociable  peaks,  3100 
feet  high,  wooded  to  the  top,  and  seemingly  sloping  gently 
down  into  the  plain, — and  so  to  Windsor.  Hence  the  Ver- 
mont Central  Railroad  enabled  us  to  reach  White  River, 
where,  by  another  railroad,  viz.,  the  Connecticut  and  Pas- 
sumpsic,  we  were  transported  to  St.  Johnsburt.  The  scen- 
ery has  been  changing  its  character,  meanwhile,  for  these  last 
sixty  miles.  Northeastward,  the  White  Mountain  range, — 
elements  of  tlie  grand  mingling  with  the  bewitching  beauty 
of  the  nearer  view. 

Every  body  knows  what  a  wonderful  and  curiously  con- 
trived convenience  a  railroad  is ;  and  to  him  who  would  fain 
explore  mountain  streams  or  mountain  lakes  for  the  finny 
tribes,  or,  in  no  less  exciting  devotion,  to  flower  himting 
would  engage,   such  modern  innovations  on  the  primitive 
style  of  forest  travelling  are,  with  all  their  injuries  inflicted 
on  Dame  Nature,  of  an  available  commodity.     We  can  easily 
imagine  the  delight  which  sprung  up  in  the  breast  of  one  of 
our  tourists,  who  thus,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  day's  time, 
was  rapidly  approaching — ^not,  my  reader,  the^  but — a  Gardeh 
OF  Eden, — ^where  the  plants,  if  not  the  fruits,  of  tempting 
beauty,  had  almost  wasted  their  charms  and  fragrance  on  the 
desert  air.     It  were  not  necessary,  then,  to  tell  you  of  all  the 
wonders  to  be  seen  about  the  last  mentioned  town,  nor  how 
there  is  a  great  factory,  where  one  of  the  emblems  of  Justice 
is  produced  in  vast  quantity,  nor  how  proverbial  for  thrift, 
industry  and  morality  the  village  is ;  for  to  reach  Willoughby 
Lake,  you  must  betake  yourself,  after  due  refreshment  by 
bed  and  board,  an'  you  like,  to  some  vehicle  which  shall  carry 
you  through  Lyndon.     Emerging  thence  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  good  farms,  well  cultivated,  and  fine  specimens 
of  grazing  cattle,  engage  your  attention  close  at  hand ;  while 
Burke  Mountain,  3600  feet  high,  of  ever-changing,  but  of 
ever-noble  outline,  continually  attracts  your  eye  eastward. 
The  first  good  view  of  the  moimtains  between  which  the 
lake  lies,  is  obtained  about  eight  miles  this  side  of  it.    On 
the  east,  Pisgah  or  Annancb,  so  named  in  the  latter  instance 
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from  a  chief  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe  of  Indians,  its  western 
face  bare  and  rocky.  Hor,  on  the  west,  presents  a  long 
tabular  outline,  sloping  gently  to  the  north,  and  droppii^ 
suddenly  off  to  the  northern  and  southern  extremities.  As- 
cending now  a  wooded  slope,  the  height  of  land  separating 
the  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  from  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  scene  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty  opens  upon  you  ; 
the  lake,  of  clear  deep  blue,  calmly  sleeping  between  its  two 
overhanging  sentinels, — ^in  the  distance,  Owl's  Head,  rising 
out  of  Memphremagog  like  a  giant,  keeping  also  its  ceaseless 
watch  over  the  region. 

Once  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  you  begin  to  appreciate 
the  features  of  your  locale.  There  you  may  glance  your 
eye  upwards  from  its  waters  on  the  perpendicular  fronts  of 
those  two  mountains,  the  eastern  towering  1960  feet,  and  the 
western  one  1600  feet,  from  where  you  axe  lying  in  your 
boat.  Annance  is  the  more  striking  object,  however.  Its 
base  is  wooded  for  about  600  feet ;  then  a  sheer  precipice  of 
slate  rock  for  800  feet,  with  a  granite  tower  pushed  through 
it,  and  perhaps  660  feet  more  of  woodland  crowns  the  whole. 
A  cave  on  the  east  shore,  just  where  the  granite  cloven  foot 
of  Annance  steps  down  into  the  lake,  bears  the  universally 
accepted  if  not  acceptable  name,  wherever  anything  strange 
or  mysterious  is  found,  of  Devil's  Den ;  on  the  wet  rocks  in 
the  entrance  of  which,  some  interesting  lichen  was  detected 
by  Mr.  Frost, — a  Collema,  I  presume. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  a  road,  and  while  opposite  this  place, 
that  you  must  turn  directly  east  up  the  mountain,  on  an 
angle  of  40  degrees,  and  difficult  of  ascent  from  fallen  trees, 
undergrowth,  and,  worse  than  all,  branches  of  the  White 
Cedar.  Would  you  enter  the  domains  of  Flora,  in  her  mod- 
ern Garden  of  Eden?  Nevermind,  then,  but  crawl  on  for 
600  or  600  feet,  and  you  shall  be  more  than  repaid  by  coming 
into  an  open  field  of  five  or  six  acres,  clear  of  trees,  a  part  of 
it  overhung  by  the  precipice,  protected  from  the  winds  and 
storms, — a  natural  conservatory.  This  is  the  flower  garden. 
It  was  on  this  ascent  that  Mr.  Frost  feh  himself  entering  a 
region  of  great  botanical  interest.     The  southwestern  slope 
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of  Mount  Annance  he  found  covered  with  trees,  principally 
Thuja  occidentalis  and  Cupressus  thyoides,  as  far  upward  as 
the  600  feet  just  mentioned.  There  was  scarcely  a  rock  or 
boulder  to  be  seen.  The  surface  consists  of  a  rich  black 
soil,  and  cold;  and  he  found  those  plants  which  usually  occur 
in  such  soils.  The  specimens  were  of  unusual  size  and  lux- 
uriance ;  Clintoma  borealis,  with  leaves  four  to  six  times  as 
large  as  'are  common,  and  with  scapes  having  two  and  even 
four  umbels.  The  beautiful  mosses,  viz.,  Hypnum  splendens 
and  Hypnum  crista  castrensis,  were  of  great  extent.  Passing 
these  and  arriving  at  the  open  field,  nearly  destitute  of  stones 
and  grassy  sod,  the  area  was  covered  with  flowers  of  almost 
innumerable  kinds  and  colors.  The  declivity  on  which  the 
<^ Garden"  lies  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
mountain,  and  above  it  towers  the  precipice  of  naked  rock, 
projecting  in  some  places  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  affording 
by  this  feature,  and  by  its  crumbling  character,  both  shelter 
and  richness  to  the  sea  of  flowers  which  grow  at  its  base. 

The  region  had  been  explored  some  years  previous  by  Mr. 
Wood,  a  botanist  of  merit,  and  through  whose  remarkable  dis- 
coveries there,  our  tourist  was  induced  to  visit  the  spot.  Here 
Mr.  Frost  detected  again  the  -ffedysarum  boreale,  (Nutt.,) 
not  known  to  exist  in  any  other  locality  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  Prof  Gray  calls  a  "  fine  discovery ;"  also,  ^Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  and  iSaxifraga  aizoides !  Here,  likewise,  he  col- 
lee  ted  the  rare  Primula  misteussinica;  (Mx.,)  a  veritable  Pri- 
mula, reader,  bringing  in  a  co-species,  "the  primrose  by  the 
river's  brim  "  of  Old  EIngland  into  a  pleasant  proximity  with 
its  representative  of  our  dear  New  England.  Would  not 
some  of  our  florists  delight  to  have  them  growing  together 
on  some  rich  border  of  their  gardens?  Here,  also,  grew 
two  Sedges  of  some  variety,  viz.,  Carex  scirpoidea,  (found 
likewise  on  the  AJpine  summits  of  the  White  Mountains,) 
and  Carex  eburnea,  which  we  had  previously  noticed  on  the 
picturesque  and  rocky  limestone  banks  of  the  Winooski. 
Here,  lastly,  among  other  treasures  beside,  occurred  the  very 
rare  Woodsia  glabella,  a  tiny  fern  of  the  arctic  regions, — 
though  found  once  before  on  the  rocks  about  Little  Falls, 
New  York,  as  we  learn  through  Gray's  Botany,  &c.,  p.  630. 
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The  face  of  the  precipice  itself  would  be  a  fine  place  for 
rare  lichens,  but  the  muddy  surface  of  the  constantly  crum- 
bling rock  renders  its  approach  very  difficult.  Pteris  atropur- 
purea,  a  fern  of  much  beauty,  grew  here ;  «and  with  an 
undetermined  species  of  Collema,  two  or  three  lichens,  else- 
where noticed,  occurred  ;  as  likewise  on  the  same  rock  were 
seen  A^rabis  lyrata,  Draba  arabisans  and  Phaca  Robbinstt. 
Nor  were  any  mosses  noticed  here, — although  elsewhere  on 
the  mountain,  beside  the  two  species  before  mentioned,  were 
Hypnum  umbratum  and  Hypnum  cupressiforme  in  abund- 
ance, with  several  others. 

The  Gramineae  found  in  the  Garden  were  Lolium  pei^nne, 
Danthonia  spicata,  Panicum  nitidum  and  P.  depauperatiun, 
Muhlenb^rgia  sylvatica,  Galamagrostis  canadensis,  and  Ory- 
z6psis  melanocarpa. 

Among  the  more  common  plants,  seventeen  of  them  in 
flower,  were  the  following,  viz. : — 

•^chillie'a  millefolia,  Eupat6riam  porpilkreum, 

•^em6ne  cylindrica,  FragiMa  virgiDi^na, 

•^nemdne  virginiAna,  Heli&nthemum  canad^nse, 

AnteDn^ria  margarit^ea,  Lonicera  cilijita, 

Apocynum  hypericifblium,  (EDoth^ra  fnitic6sa, 

Art^mesia  canadensis,  iiosa  blanda, 

•^scl^pia^  cornuti,  it^bos  oecident^is, 

•^cl^pia^  qttadiif51ia,  JSiltbus  odorAtas, 

Campanula  rotundifblia^  Bixhvm  strig^sus, 

Circea  alpina,  A!ibus  thfldnis, 

Clematis  vir^ni^na,  Solidago  corymb6su9» 

CinBiam  lanceoliitam,  SolidAgo  lanceoUta, 

£upat6rium  ageratoides,  Fitis  cordif6iia. 

As  we  have  observed  already,  the  above  list  contains  but  a 
part  of  what  might  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  Garden  at  the 
different  seasons  when  the  species  make  themselves  conspic- 
uous by  flowering.  Indeed,  its  geology  and  mineralogy 
present  not  a  few  unusual  phases  to  excite  and  reward  in- 
vestigation. But  a  rich  return  is  in  store  for  the  botanist,  or 
for  the  iDver  as  well  as  cultivator  of  our  native  plants^  who 
shall  make  a  thorough  exploration  of  this  Garden  of  Eden^ 
and  of  its  adjacent  rock  and  mountain  side.  C.;  F.  &  R. 

Hingham,  Oct.  3d,  186^ 
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Art.  II.     Pomologicai  Gossip. 

'New  Pear%. — The  favorable  season  and  abundant  crop  of 
pears  the  present  year  has  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  to  sec 
many  of  the  newer  introduced  kinds  in  their  best  condition. 
In  the  two  preceding  years,  the  trees  have  been  so  small  and 
the  crop  so  scanty  that  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozea 
specimens  have  been  gathered  from  a  tree,  and  those  only 
of  ordinary  size.  Yet  it  is  from  such  fruit  that  iwe  have 
had  to  form  an  opinion,  unless  we  would  let  the  opportunity 
pass, 'till  time  and  a  favorable  season  would  afford  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit :  consequently,  in  many  instances  the  true 
character  of  some  of  the  varieties  has  not  been  exhibited; 
and  though  enough  may  have  been  sometimes  seen  to  gather 
a  fair  idea  of  what  a  fruit  may  be,  in  others,  no  correct  esti- 
mate could  be  formed. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  very  superior 
varieties  will  be  discovered  among  the  multitudes  which  have 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens.  Indeed,  it  would  be  re- 
markable if  there  should  not  j  for,  among  the  great  number 
of  kinds  which  are  annually  produced  by  the  Belgian  and 
French  pomologists,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  not  to 
have  some  superior  sorts  ;  and  though  the  task  of  proving  all 
is  an  expisnsive  and  patient  operation,  it  is  all-important  that 
it  should  be  done,  that  the  few  meritorious  sorts  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  worthless  kinds  which  are  indiscnmi- 
nately  offered  to  cultivators. 

The  season  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  test  the 
later  autumn  pears,  but  of  such  as  have  so  far  ripened,  oome 
of  them  prematurely,  we  annex  the  following  account : — 

Beurre  Sterkmans. — ^A  russety-looking  fruit,  with  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  Brown  Beurri,  but  more  full  and 
rounded  at  the  stem.  Flesh,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  high- 
flavored  and  delicious. ,  It  is  a  most  superior  fruit.  Oct.  and 
November. 

Poire  dCAlhret — ^Medium  size,  with  a  deep  cinnamoh  nis- 
set  skin  ;•  somewhat  peculiar  in  shape,  pyramidal,  swollen  on 
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one  side,  and  contracted  near  the  stem.  Flesh,  buttery,  melt- 
ing and  juicy,  with  the  rich  subacid  of  the  Brown  Beurre, 
but  higher  flavored.     October. 

Grand  Soliely  (Esperin.) — ^Of  good  size,  round,  with  a  pale 
rassety  skin.  Flesh,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  de- 
licious.    A  most  abundant  bearer.     November. 

Bergamot  Leseble. — Size,  medium,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened  :  Skin,  yellow,  tinged  with  red.  Flesh,  very  melt- 
ing, juicy,  sugary,  perfumed  and  excellent;  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  Doyenn^.     September. 

Bonne  des  Zees  has  proved  one  of  the  finest  of  our  Sep- 
tember pears.  In  size  nearly  as  large  as  the  Bartlett,  and 
somewhat  resemblhig  it,  though  not  swollen  so  much  at  the 
crown.  Flesh,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  perfumed  and  deli- 
cious.   An  abundant  bearer. 

Kingsessing. — A  fine  native  pear,  of  large  size,  in  gen- 
eral appearance  resembling  the  Stevens'  Genesee,  and  some- 
what approaching  it  in  quality,  but  superior  to  that  fine  pear. 
Flesh,  buttery,  juicy,  high  flavored  and  delicious.  Sep- 
tember. 

Tea. — ^Another  native  fruit,  from  New  Haven,  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  little  like  a  White  Doyenni.  Flesh,  melting, 
juicy,  sprightly,  vinous,  rich  and  excellent.     September. 

Ohio  State  PosfOLOGiCAL  Society. — This  society  assem- 
bled at  Columbus,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  31,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Columbus  Horticultural  Society. 

A.  H.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  was  chosen  President,  and  Dr. 
J.  A.  Warder,  Secretary. 

About  forty  members  were  in  attendance  from  ten  difier- 
ent  aounties  of  the  State. 

After  the  preliminary  business  of  the  society,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  various  fruits  was  taken  up,  commencing  with  the 
apples,  duite  a  number  of  kinds  were  examined,  and  many 
of  them  familiar  sorts.  We  shall  only  notice  such  as  appear 
to  be  new  and  worthy  of  trial  by  our  Eastern  cultivators. 

APPLES. 

Bohannon. — Specimens  from  Kentucky.  Believed  to  have 
been  originally  from  Virginia.     Too  ripe  for  a  trial.     Mr. 
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Ernst  regarded  it  as  "a  superior  fruit  of  saperior  flarOTy  and 
a  long  time  in  ripening."  Fruity  foil  medium  size,  roundish 
and  somewhat  flattened,  pretty  regular.  Skin,  rery  thin, 
smooth  and  glossy ;  when  ripe  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a 
bright  crimson  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  delicate  yellow. 
Flesh,  cream  color ;  crisp,  juicy,  aromatic  and  subacid  flavor. 
Ripe  in  Kentucky  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. Decided  to  be  ''  the  best  dessert  apple  of  the  season, 
also  a  fine  cooking  fruit." 

Trenton  Early. — ^Mr.  Bateham  said  it  was  highly  reccHn- 
mended,  and  desenred  further  attention.  It  is  a  la^e  white 
apple,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  both 
eating  fmd  cooking.  It  ripens  in  August,  (in  Ohio.)  Mr. 
Steele,  who  sent  the  specimens,  says  "  if  it  is  not  known  and 
cultivated  in  other  portions  of  the  country  under  anoth» 
name,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  convention."  Its 
origin  is  not  known. 

Tawnsend. — Specimens  from  F.  R.  Elliott.  They  did 
not  sustain  the  reputation  given  it, — ^too  dry,  yet  a  rich  aj^e. 

Gabriel — Specimens  from  Mr.  Steele,  grown  in  Clark 
County.  Exhibited  at  Pomologieal  Congress  in  1850,  and 
highly  recommended.  Considered  first  rate, — ripening  in 
September  and  October.     Regarded  "  worthy  of  attention." 

Early  Bough,  Golden  Sweet,  passed  the  convention  as 
first  rate  varieties.  The  P<Mrter,  Summer  ftueen,  Jersey 
Sweet,  and  many  other  kinds,  were  discussed,  bat  no  decisi«Hi 
upon  them  taken  by  the  convention. 

PEARS. 

Stevens^ s  Genesee. — Regarded  by  the  convention  as  first 
rate,  and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  --    • 

Seedlings. — One  from  the  Foster  pear,  and  the  other  from 
the  Flemish  Beauty.  Received  from  M.  Lazell.  The  latter 
partaking  of  the  Seckel  character.  Both  considered  as  prom- 
ising well.  ' 

Dearborn^ s  Seedling. — Considered  first  rate, 

Washington  passed  as  first  rate  in  flavor. 

Bartlett — Considered  by  the  convention  first  rate. 

JuK^nc.— Considered  by  Dr.  Joties,  Messrs.  Ernst,  Elliott 
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and  Dr.  Warder,  as  an  excellent  fruit,  taking  all  its  qualities 
into  consideration.     Passed  as  worthy  of  cultivation. 

A  few  plums,  peaches  and  grapes  were  discussed,  but  no 
particular  information  elicited,  except  in  regard  to  the  Clinton, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  another  page. 

The,  society  was  permanently  organized  by  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  and  the  choice  of  officers,  viz. : — ^A.  H. 
Eimst,  President;  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Vice  President;  P.  R. 
Elliott,  Secretary;  M.  B.  Bateham,  TreMurer. 

Clinton  Grape. — ^The  Clinton  Grape  has  been  much  ex** 
tolled  by  cultivators  in  Western  New  York,  as  a  superior  vari- 
ety, ripening  before  the  Isabella.  Such  high  praise  induced  us 
to  add  it  to  our  collection,  and  the  [Nresent  year  the  vines  are 
loaded  down  with  the  c)K>p.  It  is  a  rather  small  grape,  with 
berries  about  two  diirds  the  size  of  the  Isabella,  and  with 
rather  long,  somewhat  loose  bunches,  shouldered.  Color^ 
very  dark,  with  a  tfiick  blu6  bloom.  It  ripens  between  the 
Diana;  and  the  Isabella,  about  the  last  of  Sep^mber.  The 
vine  is  very  vigorous,  making  dender  wood,  bearing  prodig* 
ious' crops,  and  perfectly  hardy: 

This  gmpe  came  up  for  discussion  before  the  Ohio  Pomo- 
logical  Convention.    We  copy  the  report : — 

<'Mr.  Bnchannan  regarded  it  as  a  good  table  grape,  but  not 
valuable  for  wine. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Warder  said  it  was  perfectly  hardy,  the  wood  not 
being  injured  at  aU  by  ihe  cold  of  winter,  in  consequence  of 
its  slender  growth;  a  great  bearer.  Was  introduced  into 
Springfield  (Ohio)  as  the  Wortfaington  grape. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  it  was  introduced  into  Rochester  (N.  Y.,) 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  there  esteemed  as  an  early, 
I  hardy  grape. 

pr.  Jones  regarded  it  as  a  §ne  sample  of  Western  grape,  and 
evidently  belonging  to  the  Frost  grape  family. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Warder  said  it  was  usudly  in  eating  by  August 
SKHh  at  Springfield^  and  by  the  time  the  frost  came  it  was^ 
gone. 

Mr.  Quchanhan  Wdls  fathiliar  with  tlie  Frost  grape;  but  did 
not^  consider  this  as  one  of  the  family. 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  did  not  recognize  any  family  of  grapes 
as  the  <^  Frost "  grape.  He  moved  it  be  passed  as  recom* 
mended  for  cultivation  for  hardiness  of  vine,  free  from  mil- 
dew, early  maturity,  productiveness,  and  of  value  as  a  table 
grape, — ^its  qualities  for  wine  being  yet  unknown.     Passed." 

Nkw  Seedling  Grape. — ^We  are  highly  gratified  to  an- 
nounce the  production  of  a  new  seedling   gmpe   firom  a 
native  vine,  folly  equal  to  the  Isabella,  and  ripening,  at  least, 
ONE  MONTH  earlier  than  that  variety.     The  gentleman  who 
produced  it  has  promised  us  a  full  account  of  its  origin, 
growth,  &c.y  which  we  shall  give  to  our  readers  in  our  next 
volume.     Specimens  of  the  firuit  were  sent  us  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  September,  which  were  the  very  last  of  the  crop, 
and  the  Isabellas  were  then  so  acid  as  to  afford  no  chance  of 
comparison  of  the  quality  of  the  two.    The  berries  are  round, 
black,  and  covered  with  a  dense  blue  bloom:   Bunches  as 
large  as  the  Isabella :   Skin,  thin:  Flesh,  tender,  with  scarce- 
ly any  pulp,  exceedingly  sweet  and  delicious.     The  vine  is 
exceedingly  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.     With  this  and 
the  Diana,  every  cultivator  can  have  two  grapes  which  wiO 
always  ensure  him  a  crop  of  fruit  in  any  season,  supplying 
the  place  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba ;  the  latter  of  which 
rarely  ripens,  and  the  former  frequently  fails  to  attain  its  full 
sweetness  in  our  New  England  climate. 

The  White  Blackbebrt. — Our  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  BEan- 
ning,  sends  us  the  following  account  of  this  variety  of  the 
blackberry,  which  we  have  before  noticed : — 

<<  This  name  is  given  to  a  pale-fruited  species  of  Rubus 
which  has  been  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  J.  Shed  Needham, 
.  of  Locust  Vale,  West  Danvers,  whose  grounds  I  visited  on 
*the  29th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  fruit,  . 
which  was  then  ripening.  It  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  describe 
it,  of  a  lilac  color,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  very  ripe  Sweet- 
water grape ;  shape  like  the  Black ;  size  of  the  berries  and 
grains  not  quite  as  large ;  of  good  flavor.  The  cane^  are  of 
a  light  green  color,  and  are  thickly  covered  with  short,  stiff, 
green  hairs.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  its  productive- 
ness, in  which  it  very  far  surpasses  anything  else  of  the  kind 
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that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  long  clusters, 
two  of  which  come  from  every  bud ;  and  on  two  of  these, 
fifty  berries  have  been  counted  as  the  produce  of  a  single  bud. 

The  remark  of  Captain  Lovett,  (Magazine  of  Horticulture/ 
vol.  16,  p.  262,)  that  no  success  has^attended  the  attempts 
made  to  improve  the  blackberry  by  raising  seedlings,  has 
suggested  to  me  that  good  results  might  be  obtained  by 
crossing  the  white  and  black;  and  I  hope  that  those  who 
have  the  time  and  inclination  will  try  the  experiment.     R.  M." 

New  Faurrs  Reported  upon  bt  the  National  Pomo* 
LOGICAL  Society. — ^We  have  delayed  noticing  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
complete  copy,  but  as  none  has  yet  come  to  hand,  we  give 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  "Native  Fruits,"  of  which  Dr. 
Brinckle  was  chairman.  In  our  next  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
notice  the  proceedings  at  length.  Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott,  from 
the  committee  on  Native  Fruits,  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  accepted : — 

apples. 

Jeffries :  A  roundish,  flattened  yellow  ground,  striped  with 
red;  sprightly,  tender,  juicy  and  pleasant.  Regarded  as 
<*best," — ^ripe  in  September. 

Brennaman:  Regarded  as  "good."     September. 

Willis  Sweeting:  Regarded  as  "very  good."     September. 

Autumn  Sweet  Bough:  Regarded  as  "very  good."     Sept. 

Cox  Seedling :  From  Joshua  Embree.  Not  worthy  atten- 
tion. 

Red  Grove:  From  Joshua  Embree.  Regarded  as  "very 
good." 

Myers^  Apple:  Imperfect  specimens.  Worthy  further  at- 
tention. 

^   Carter  Apple :  From  Virginia — passed  as  in  too  imperfect 
a  state  to  decide  upon  it. 

Zimmerman :  Regarded  not  worth  attention. 

Seedling  No.  3 ;  From  H,  R.  Robey,  Virginia — passed  as 
"good." 

Greenes  Choice :  From  Mrs.  M.  A.  Fulton ;  a  handsome 
fruit*— red  striped,  sweet ;  passed  as  "very  good." 
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Howard:  From  G.  P.  Howard ;  legaided  as  ^'reiy  good." 
Riehard  :  Ftom  E.  G.  Studley ;  legaided  as  ''best." 
MeU^mrthe-MmUk:  FVcmFaschaUMoitisi&Co.;  legwded 

as  "very  good." 

Bobejf's  SeedUng:^Piom  H.  R.  Robey ;  passed  as  ^'veiy 

good." 

WhUe  Cain :  From  Jodiua  Embree ;  passed  as  "good." 
White  Queen :  From  Joshua  Embaree ;  regarded  as  Taliio- 

less. 

Birmingham :  From  Jodiua  Embree ;  mgarded  as  "  good." 
Summer  Cheese:  From  H.  R.  Robey ;  passed  as  unworthy. 
Virginia  Cai  Head:  A  red  apple,  unworthy  culture. 
CameWs  Favoriie:  From  Jodiua  Embree;  regarded  as 

^▼ery  good." 

PEACHBi. 

MtMenberg  CUng:  From  A.  M.  Spangler;  regaidod  as 
^  Fery  good. 

Petit :  From  David  Petit ;  large,  yellow,  irregular,  yeUow 
flesh,  sweet  and  fine.    Passed  as  ''very  good." 

Seedling  No.  1:  From  J.  B.  Baxter;  white  fle^  dull 
whitish  green  skin,  juicy  and  fine.    Passed  as  very  good. 

Susquehanna:  From  H.  Randall;  very  large,  yellow. 
Regarded  as  best. 

PKJOKS. 

Mojfamensing :  Regarded  as  "best." 

HowM:  From  E.  E.  Clark ;  regarded  as  "very  good.^ 

Styre:    From  A.  W.  Corson;   resembles  somewhat  the 

Gansell's  Beigamott  in  appearance.     Regarded  as  "best 
Henrietta:  (Edwards,)  regarded  as  "very  good." 
Wiesi :  From  Eessler ;  regarded  as  "  good." 
Citron :  Regarded  as  "  good." 
Edwards^  Elizabeth:  Regarded- as  "best." 
Seedling  from  the  garden  of  Governor  Edwards ;  presented 

by  E.  E.  Clark.    Regarded  as  "best,"  and  recommended  by 

committee  to  be  named  the  Q^uinnipiac. 

GRAPES. 

Seedling  from  Dr.  Yalk ;  bunches  fine,  large,  compact,  but 
too  unripe  to  allow  of  the  Committee's  decision. 
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Abt.  III.  Some  Aecount  of  the  Beurri  Van  Mens  Pear^ 
ynth  an  Engraving  of  the  Fruit.  By  Dr.  O.  W.  Russell, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Deab  Sir  : — ^I  sent  you  last  week  a  few  specimens  of  ttie 
Benir^  Van  Mons  Pear,  (Jig.  36,^  a  variety,  I  believe,  not  yet 
much  known.  The  tree  is  standing  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Thos.  D.  Boardman^  of  this  city,  and  was  purchased  by  him 


Fig.  96.    Beurri  Van  Mom  Pear. 

from  the  late  E.  W.  Bull,  who  imported  it,  with  others,  from 
Europe.  1  first  recognized  it  in  1847,  and  have  been  familiar 
with  it  every  year  since.  It  has  been  a  little  variable  in 
quality  in  some  seasons,  but  generally  is  very  delicious. 
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Specimens  were  sent  to  the  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  tlixee 
years  since,  and  were  much  admired :  you  may  have  seen  it 
at  that  time.  I  send  you  an  outline  taken  from  a  specimen 
December  12,  1851.  I  think  that  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  middle  of  November  may  be  regarded  as  a  £aiir 
time  for  its  ripening. 

Fruit,  large,  about  three  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  pyramidal,  tapering  into  the  stem,  a  little  one-sided: 
Skin,  smooth,  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  upon  a  green 
ground,  which  becomes  yellowish  when  fully  ripe :  Stem^ 
curved,  about  an  inch  in  length,  slender,  and  attached  to  the 
fruit  by  a  fleshy  and  wrinkled  base :  J5ye,  small,  in  a  very 
shallow  and  sometimes  plaited  cavity :  segments  of  the  calyx, 
small  and  closed :  Flesh,  greenish,  buttery  and  juicy,  a  little 
coarse  grained  at  the  core,  which  is  small,  with  a  rich  subacid 
and  perfumed  flavor,  which  is  very  delicious. 

From  my  knowledge  of  it  for  six  years,  and  comparison 
with  pears  of  standard  reputation,  I  should  say  that  it  would 
be  classed  amongst  the  first  rate ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
supported  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge.  In  damp 
and  cold  seasons  there  is  a  little  astringency  developed,  which 
may  be  overcome,  perhaps,  when  the  tree  is  older,  or  by  a 
warmer  and  drier  soil,  though  near  by  this  the  Brown  Beurri 
and  White  Doyenni  flourish  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
specimens,  such  as  would  gladden  the  heart  of  any  horticul- 
turist.    It  grows  well  on  the  quince. 

Hartford,  October  18th,  1862. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  the  Beurre 
Van  Mons  Pear.  Three  yeais  ago,  at  the  Pomological'Con- 
vention  in  New  York,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Russell,  we  saw 
some  superior  specimens  of  this  pear  from  New  Haven,  and 
were  so  much  impressed  in  its  favor  that  we  made  a  drawing 
and  description  from  the  specimens,  which  were  tried  before 
the  committee  on  new  fruits,  of  which  we  happened  to  be  a 
member.  But  unfortunately  the  description  was  lost,  though 
the  outline  was  retained,  and  we  have  never  seen  another 
specimen  of  the  fruit  until  we  received  one  from  our  corres- 
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pondent,  a  few  days  ago.  Another  trial  of  it  fully  confirms 
our  preWous  opinion,  and  justifies  all  the  praise  awarded  to 
it  by  Dr.  Russell. 

There  have  been  so  many  pears  received  from  France  as 
the  Beurr6  Tan  Mons,  Beurr£  de  Mons  and  Poire  de  Mons, 
that  we  supposed  there  might  be  some  mistake  about  the 
name.  As,  however,  no  fruit,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been 
received  under  any  other  name  like  this,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude it  is  a  distinct  variety,  and  identical  with  the  one 
described  as  the  Beurri  Van  Mons,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the 
last  edition  (1852)  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society. — En. 


Art.  IY.     Design  for  a  Flower  Garden,  with  a  Selection 
of  Plants  adapted  for  the  same.     By  the  Editor. 

In  a  iHPevious  number  of  our  present  volume  (p.  206)  we 
gave  a  design  for  a  flower  garden,  copied  from  the  Gardeners^ 
Journal.  Referring  to  the  prefatory  remarks  which  we  then 
made,  relative  to  the  lack  of  art  displayed  in  the  laying  out 
of  most  of  our  American  flower  gardens,  we  need  not  now 
enlarge  upon  that  point.  It  is  our  object  in  i^esenting  the 
annexed  plan,  as  well  as  the  one  referred  to,  to  aid  somewhat 
in  forming  a  more  correct  taste  for  this  department  of  gar- 
dening ;  and  it  will  be  our  endeavor  hereafter  to  add  others 
which  may  display  either  originality  of  design,  harmony  of 
arrangement,  or  a  general  good  effect. 

In  the  accompanying  plan  (fig,  37)  no  scale  of  measure- 
ment is  given ;  but  we  may  suppose  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  to  be  about  fifty  feet,  walks  about  three  feet,  and  the 
beds  in  relative  proportion:  the  whole  laid  out  on  gravel, 
with  Box  edging. 

The  lowest  plants  occupy  the  central  beds,  and  the  highest 
ones  the  circumference,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are 
arranged  in  concentric  circles  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference.    The  whole  plan  seems  to  us  admirable  in  every 
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part,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  eTer 
seen.  We  deem  it  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who  appie- 
ciate  beauty,  variety  and  harmony  in  arrangement  of  flowen. 

'<Two  things  are  necessary  to  the  beauty  of  a  flower 
garden, — harmony  and  variety.  Harmony  consists  in  agree- 
ment of  form,  likeness  of  size,  and  relation  of  color ;  variety, 
in  the  indefinite  diversity  of  vegetative  existence.  If  there 
is  variety  merely,  the  garden  is  strange,  extraordinary,  fim- 
tastic, — it  is  not  fine.  If  harmony  alone  is  displayed,  then 
it  is  monotonous,  dull,  and  wearisome.  But  in  the  happy 
combination  of  the  two,  resides  its  power  to  awaken  agree- 
able sensations  and  impart  delight.  This  union  of  harmony 
and  variety  is  well  exemplified  in  the  flower  garden  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  at  Camden  Hill,  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving. 


Pig,yi.    Ptmi  pf  fit  FUmtr  OarJm  at  Camien  HOL 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants  employed : — 


CEIfTUC. 

1.  Nierembergia  calycina,  .white. 
9.  Lobelia  gracilis,  blue. 
Zi  Vtobena  Sabina,  purple. 
'44  Lobelia  lutea,  yellow. 
5.  Anagallis  monelli,  blue. 
d.  Verbena  melindres,  icarlet 


FiaST  CIECJUB. 

7.  Anagallis  monelU,  bliie^ 

8.  Lobelia  lutea,  yellow. 

9.  Verbena  melindres,  scarlet 
10.  Nierembergia  gracilis,  whilei 
IL  Lobelia  unidentata,  deep^pnple^ 
13.  Lobelia  Intea,  yellow. 
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13.  Campftnolagarganica^brightblue. 

14.  Anagallis  grandiflora,  scarlet  ^ 

15.  Lobelia  unidentata,  deep  purple. 

16.  Lotos  microphylla,  yellow. 

17.  Anagallifl  grandiflora,  scarlet 

18.  Nierembergia  gracilis,  white. 

SECOND  CIRCLE. 

19.  Petunia  intermedia,  deep  purple. 

20.  Alonzoa  linearis,  scarlet 

21.  Lantana  Selloviana,  purple. 

22.  laotoma  axillaris,  blue. 

23.  Sanvitalia  procumbens,  yellow. 

24.  Verbena  multifida,  lilac. 

25.  Alonzoa  linearis,  scarlet 

26.  (Enothera  Taraxacifolia,  white. 

27.  Nemophila  insignis,  blue. 

28.  Aster  tenella,  lilac. 

29.  Petunia  intermedia,  deep  purple. 

30.  (Enothera  macrocaipa,  yellow. 

THIRD  CIRCLE. 

'  31.  Bouvardia  triphylla,  scarlet 

32.  Verbena  pulchella,  lilac. 

33.  Campanula  carpatica,  blue. 

34.  Escholtzia  crocea,  orange. 

35.  Lotus  Jacobsus,  dark  brown. 

36.  Bouvardia  triphylla,  scarlet 

37.  Buchnera  capensis,  white.* 

38.  Eutoca  viscida,  blue. 

39.  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  yellow. 

40.  Nierembergia  filicaulis,  white. 


41.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  scarlet 

42.  Selago  Gilliesii,  lilac. 

POURTH  CIRCLE. 

43.  Petunia  nyctaginiflora,  white* 

44.  (Enothera  coelestis,  blue. 

45.  Escholtzia  crocea,  orange. 

46.  Petunia  phcenicea,  dark  purple:. 

47.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  scarlet. 

48.  S^necio  elegans,  red  double  J9^ 

riety,  purple. 

49.  Verbena  Lamberti,  purple. 

50.  Escholtzia  califomica,  yellow. 
5L  Petunia  bicolor,  white. 

52.  Lychnis  fulgens,  scarlet. 

53.  Verbena  venosa,  purple. 

54.  Lotus  Jacobeus,  variety  luteos,. 

yellow. 

FIFTH  CIRCLE. 

55.  Phlox  Druromondii,.  purple  rose.. 

56.  Lysimachia  verticillata,  yellow. 

57.  (Enothera  speciosa,  white. 

58.  Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet 

59.  Lobelia  syphilitica,  bright  blue*. 

60.  Lysimachia  quadriflora,  yellow^ 

61.  Phlox  Drummondii,  purple.# 

62.  (Enothera  speciosa,  white. 

63.  Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet 

64.  Asclepias  tuberosa,  orange. 

65.  Salvia  azurea,  blue. 

66.  Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet 


According  to  the  above  arrangement,  the  colors  are  not 
always  placed  so  as  to  produce  harmony  in  the  optical  sense 
of  the  term.  The  harmonic  colors  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 

Primitive  Colon.  Harmonic  Colon. 

Yellow.  Violet — ^mixture  of  blue  and  red. 

Blue.  Orange — ^mixture  of  red  and  yellow. 

Red.  Green — ^mixture  of  yellow  and  blue. 

But  when  the  primitive  colors  are  arranged  side  by  sid#  with 
their  harmonising  colors,  the  effect  is  often  so  striking  as  to  be 
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almost  unpleasing.  Painters  avoid  this  effect  by  half-lints ; 
the  gardener  must  do  the  same.  Thus,  lilac  may  be  advan- 
tageously placed  by  the  side  of  the  scarlet.  All  the  plants 
mentioned  bloom  freely,  and  flourish  all  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  plants  selected  are  such  as  form  a  regular 
progression  in  height,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
and  are  all  of  easy  {uropagation  and  culture."  (Gardenen? 
Jimmal,  1852,  j?.  267.; 


Akt.  Y.     Notes  an  Greenhouse  Plants,  Soil^  Potting,  War 
teringf  4*c.,  Sf^c.     By  Uobtus. 

(Concluded  from  page  304.; 

Rournns  Management  or  the  House. — ^It  has  ciien  oc- 
curred to  us  in  reading  articles  on  i\^e  cultivation  of  plants, 
that  the  writers  premise  their  readers  are  furnished  with  every 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  cold  and  warm  pits,  frames, 
hothouses,  and  so  forth,— -a  supposition  that  tends  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  advice,  inasmuch  as  those  who  have  none 
of  these  conveniences  naturally  suppose  they  are  indispensa- 
ble, and  accordingly  are  deterred  from  acting  upon  the  advice 
given.  In  the  early  portion  of  these  papers  we  have  enumer- 
ated a  few  plants  that  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  a 
greenhouse  without  the  assistance  of  any  additional  structure. 
To  keep  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  throughout  the 
season,  requires  discrimination  and  forethought  in  selecting 
and  managing  the  plants,  so  that  the  one  will  take  the  place 
of  the  other  as  their  flowering  periods  terminate.  At  the 
risk  of  recapitulation,  the  following  monthly  routine  is  in- 
tended to  place  in  a  more  concise  and  illustrative  view  the 
system  here  alluded  to,  and  furnish  an  idea  of  the  periodical 
arrangement  of  the  plants.  Of  course,  there  is  room  for  many 
mcx^cations  and  improvements.  Although  not  so  suitable 
for  our  purpose,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  will  com- 
mence with  the  first  month  of  the  year : 
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Jamuabt. — The  general  appearance  of  the  house  will  be  as 
follows.  At  the  wannest  end,  (that  is,  where  the  furnace  is 
placed,  which  can  always  be  kept  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
the  opposite  end,)  the  stage  will  be  occupied  with  luculias^ 
leschenaultias,  stephanotus,  epiphyllums,  ixoras,  torenias,  &c., 
as  permanent,  with  a  few  azaleas,  primroses,  heliotropes  and 
others  to  forward  them  into  flower.  The  coldest  end  will  be 
occupied  with  heaths,  camellias,  orange  trees,  epacris,  azaleas ; 
and  intermediate,  such  as  boronia,  chorozema,  polygala, 
daphnes,  geraniums,  cinerarias,  and  similar  sorts.  The  front 
shelf  will  be  occupied  with  store  pots  of  verbenas,  petunias, 
gaillardias,  ^d  other  plants  for  flower  garden  purposes,  set  at 
the  coldest  end.  Such  as  require  a  little  heat  to  keep  them 
growing,  (young  calceolarias,  fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  so  ob,) 
will  be  set  nearer  the  heat ;  summer  flowering  plants,  (ges- 
neras,  achimenes,  clerodendrons  and  gloxinias,^  will  be  stored 
up  underneath  the  stage,  or  any  out-of-the-way  comer,  where 
they  can  be  kept  dry.  The  house  will  not  require  much 
airing  in  winter ;  a  few  of  the  top  sashes  lowered  a  little, 
during  bright  days,  will  be  found  sufl^ient.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  let  in  much  air  during  winter,  so  that  care  is  taken  in 
applying  water. 

February. — The  general  aspect  of  the  house  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  last  month.  Geraniums  may  be  shifted  into  flowering 
pots,  and  tbpped  to  keep  them  low  and  bushy.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  put  azaleas  into  larger  pots,  if  they  require  a  change. 
Cactus  previously  kept  dry  will  require  moistening  occasion* 
ally.  A  few  pots  of  achimenes,  gloxinias,  and  gesneras,  may 
be.  placed  in  a  warm  corner  to  start ;  calceolarias  shifted  into 
flowering  pots,  and  fuchsias  brought  forward  to  grow. 

March. — Epacris,  that  have  done  flowering,  should  have 
the  long  shoots  cut  down.  Fuchsias,  commenced  to  grow, 
should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  repotted  in  fresh  soil. 
Shift  young  ones  into  larger  pots.  Heaths,  epacris,  and  some 
of  the  choicest  hard-wooded  plants,  may  be  set  on  the  front 
shelf,  making  room  on  the  stage  for  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and 
calceolarias.  The  latter  will  require  staking  as  the  flower- 
stem  rises.     Sow  seeds  of  balsams,  cockscombs,  thunbergias, 
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gloxinias,  Slc,  Shift  camellias  that  require  larger  pots  ;  they 
should  be  grouped  near  the  wam^est  end  of  the  house,  and 
syringed  frequently  while  making  their  growth.  Repot 
leschenaultias,  boronias,  and  plants  of  similar  character ;  they 
should  be  kept  from  cold  currents  of  air.  The  balance  of 
achimenes,  gesneras,  dec,  should  now  be  potted.  Fumigate 
the  house  occasionally  with  tobacco  smoke.  Every  green- 
house should  have  a  patent  fumigator.  Orange  trees  will  re- 
quire to  be  liberally  watered  and  syringed.  Now  that  the 
days  are  longer  and  the  sun  brighter,  more  water  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  roots  ;  keep  the  front  sashes  closed  during  dry 
cutting  winds,  and  preserve  a  moist  atmosphere.  • 

April. — Calceolarias  will  now  be  in  flower :  geraniums 
ajl^roaching  same  condition ;  stake  them  out  and  give  them 
plenty  of  room.  The  house  may  be  freed  of  alt  half-hardy 
stuflT,  as  verbenas,  petunias,  &c.,  by  placing  them  out  of  doors 
in  a  sheltered  spot ;  the  north  side  of  a  fence  is  the  best 
situation,  where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  Should 
they  happen  to  get  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  it  will  not  hurt 
them  if  the  sun  does  not  strike  them.  The  house  will  now 
be  much  crowded.  Plants  out  of  flower  may  be  arranged  on 
the  top  shelves,  bringing  those  in  flower  nearer  and  more 
prominent.  Torenias,  tremandra,  salvias,  plumbagoes  and 
clerodendrons  should  be  repotted  and  kept  warm.  Although 
firing  is  discontinued,  one  end  of  the  house  may  be  kept 
many  degrees  warmer  by  keeping  the  sashes  closed.  Shading 
will  now  be  necessary  during  bright  weather. 

May. — The  house  may  now  be  thinned  by  taking  out  the 
orange  trees.  Oleanders,  heaths,  acacias,  and  other  large 
plants,  may  also  be  set  in  a  half-shaded  situation.  Geraniums 
will  be  coming  into  flower  ;  give  them  plenty  of  room,  and 
attend  carefully  to  watering  ;  they  will  repay  all  trouble. 
The  same  with  cinerarias.  Azaleas  and  camellias  should  be 
frequently  syringed  and  kept  in  the  house  until  their  growth 
is  completed.  All  summer  flowering  plants  should  be  shifted 
in  time  to  grow  them  well.  Fuchsias  deserve  all  care  that 
can  be  given.  Put  in  cuttings  of  chrysanthemums  for  flow- 
ering in  pots.     As  the  calceolarias  go  out  of  flower,  cut  down 
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the  stems  and  set  them  on  the  front  shelf.  Keep  the  house 
humid  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  floor,  sind  air  principally 
by  the  top  lights.  When  both  top  and  bottom  lights  are 
open,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  a  sufficient  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  air. 

June. — Calceolarias  will  be  done  this  month,  and  seed 
saved.  Geraniums  in  perfection  ;  an  occasional  watering 
with  liquid  manure  improves  the  flowers.  Make  a  sowing  of 
primula  seed  for  early  winter  flowering.  Chrysauithemum 
cuttings,  put  in  last  month,  will  now  be  potted.  Top  every 
shoot  closely,  for  the  next  six  weeks,  to  get  fiUed-up  plants. 
Shift  them  into  8-inch  pots  to  flower,  and  stand  them  out  in 
the  sun ;  never  let  them  want  water ;  the  small-flowered 
kinds  are  beautiful  and  unique.  Put  in  a  few  heliotrope  cut- 
tings ;  these  will  flower  in  small  pots  early  in  winter.  Achim- 
enes,  &rC.,  will  require  more  room ;  they  like  shade,  and  a 
humid,  close  atmosphere,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  water  at  the 
roots ;  they  do  best  in  baskets  hung  from  the  roof. 

July. — ^As  the  geraniums  go  out  of  flower,  set  them  out  of 
doors  to  harden  them  a  little.  Camellisus  and  azaleas  may  be 
set  out  of  doors  now  that  their  yearly  growth  is  completed  ; 
they  will  thus  more  readily  form  flower  buds ;  they  are  best 
in  shade  from  eleven  o'clock  till  four ;  if  the  pots  are  set  in 
coal  ashes  or  tan  bark,  the  roots  will  be  benefited  and  not  re- 
quire so  much  water.  Heaths,  epacris,  boronias,  leschenaul- 
tias,  and  many  other  plants  of  like  nature,  do  much  better  in 
the  house  during  summer,  where  a  suitable  humidity  can  be 
given  to  the  atmosphere  ;  the  out-of-door  aridity  is  too  much 
for  them,  and  heavy  rains  destroy  them.  Keep  them  in  a 
medium  state  with  regard  to  water  at  roots,  and  refresh  them 
occasionally  with  the  syringe.  Make  another  sowing  of  pri- 
mula seed ;  also  geraniums,  if  you  have  saved  any.  The 
house  will  not  lack  gayety  now,  if  you  have  attended  to 
achimenes.  Surely  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  tribe  of 
plants  than  these,  and  so  easily  and  cheaply  managed  ;  the 
new  ones,  A.  gloxinaeflora  and  A.  longiflom  alba,  are  gems. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  pot  a  few  roses  for  winter  flowering  j 
they  will  get  well  established  if  placed  in  good  sized  pots 
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and  set  out  of  doors.  The  best  for  this  porpoee  are  those  of 
the  Bourbon  famOy ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  as  good 
as  any ;  Hermosa,  Madame  Bosauquet,  also  Safrano.  Some 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  give  delicious  flowers  in  this  way, 
although  not  so  early, — ^William  Jesse  and  La  Reine  es- 
pecially. 

August. — Cut  down  the  geraniums,   (or  rather,   pelargo- 
niums) and  put  in  a  stock  of  cuttings.     They  will  strike 
readily  at  the  back  of  a  fence ;  prepare  a  small  spot  for  them 
by  mixing  a  large  portion  of  sand  in  the  soiL     Do  not  retain 
more  than  one  leaf  to  the  cuttings,  otherwise  they  will  soon 
dry  up ;  keep  them  damp,  but  not  wet ;  they  will  root  ia 
three  or  four  weeks.     After  the  old  plants  are  cut  down,  they 
will  not  require  much  water  until  they  again  shoot  forth. 
Sow  calceolaria  seed.     It  is  a  favorable  season  iot  repotting 
hard-wooded  plants ;  they  will  make  a  fine  growth  diirii^ 
the  fall,  when  it  is  somewhat  cool.     Set  the  fuchsias  out  of 
doors  when  they  begin  to  look  shabby ;  put  in  a  few  cut* 
tings,  using  the  points  of  the  young  shoots ;  these  will  make 
fine  i^ants  for  next  year's  flowering.     It  is  a  good  time  to 
put  down  cuttings  of  greenhouse  jdants  in  general.     Ciet  a 
shallow  box,  about  three  inches  in  depth ;  fill  it  with  sand, 
and  set  it  on  the  front  shelf  in  the  house ;  do  not  drown 
them  with  water.     Primulas,  sown  in  June,  may  be  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots  to  flower ;  use  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  pots. 
Shift  all  young  plants  that  require  it,  but  do  not  overpot  those 
intended  for  winter  flowering.     M^uonette  seed  should  be 
also  sown. 

September. — ^The  achimenes  and  plants  of  similar  nature 
will  still  be  the  chief  ornament  of  the  house.  Gesnera  ze- 
brina  should  be  well  in  the  shade  if  you  wish  to  see  the  full 
beauty  of  its  leaves.  Attend  to  the  calceolarias ;  tranqilant 
them  as  soon  as  practicable ;  they  are  apt  to  disappear  if  not 
looked  to  in  time.  Get  under  cover  a  stock  of  soil  for  winter 
potting.  Cuttings  of  all  half-hardy  flower-garden  plants  may 
now  be  inserted;  they  take  root  more  readily  now  than 
earlier  in  the  season,  if  you  do  not  cool  the  soil  with  too 
much  water.     Bring  in  a  few  of  the  most  forward  chrysan- 
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themums,  and  withhold  water  slightly  from  such  of  the 
achimenes  as  indicate  maturity  by  the  bottom  leaves  chang- 
ing color. 

October. — All  the  plants  will  require  to  be  housed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Previous  to  this,  the  house  should 
have  a  thorough  cleansing  in  every  part.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus should  also  be  examined,  and  any  necessary  repairs  or 
alterations  attended  to.  Hot  water  is  now  in  general  use  for 
increasing  the  temperature,  but  the  old  smoke  flue  is  not  to 
be  despised.  In  many  instances  it  will  still  be  preferred.  Of 
course,  all  the  pots  will  be  cleaned  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  stage.  The  temperature  will  now  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible to  guard  against  exciting  such  plants  as  have  completed 
their  growth.  Water  should  be  gradually  diminished  in 
quantity  to  most  things ;  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  with- 
stand extremes  of  temperature  with  less  injury,  and  prepare 
them  for  a  short  resting  season.  Lift  Scarlet  geraniums,  sal- 
vias, Cuphea  platycentra,  &c.,  out  of  the  flower  garden,  and 
pot  them.  Cut  in  these  plants  rather  close ;  they  will  soon 
establish  a  fresh  supply  of  roots,  and  grow  luxuriantly.  Chry- 
santhemums, not  indicating  an  appearance  of  flower  buds, 
should  be  kept  rather  scant  of  water.  Achimenes  should  not 
be  neglected  immediately  after  they  cease  blooming ;  keep 
them  warm  and  moist  until  the  tubers  are  matured;  store 
them  in  a  dry,  warm  location  all  winter. 

November  and  December. — The  house  will  now  have  a 
wintry  appearance, — ^not  a  bleak  one,  however.  Camellias, 
azaleas,  epiphyllums,  coronilla,  primroses,  and  many  other 
things,  will  be  coming  into  flower.  As  an  easily  grown  and 
beautiful  climber,  the  Tropee\)lum  Lobbtdnum  ranks  high ;  it 
will  be  in  perfection  now.  Rearrange  the  plants  occasion- 
ally ;  changing  their  positions  prevents  monotony  in  appear- 
ance, and  conduces  to  their  health.  Much  taste  can  be  dis- 
played in  arranging  and  grouping  those  of  similar  habits  and 
natures.    When 

»  Sofl J  bksto  la7  fields  and  Ibrasts  bm," 

a  greenhouse  becomes  doubly  interesting.     Opportunities  of 
leisure  should  be  emjdoyed  in  making  stakes,  labels,  d&c.| 


^ 
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saving  time  in  more  busy  seasons.  Let  every  plant  be  prop- 
erly named,  with  the  name  of  its  native  country  attached. 
This  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  yourself,  and  prove 
very  interesting  to  friends  and  visiters.  We  need  not  enforce 
the  necessity  of  perfect  cleanliness  in  every  respect. 

<*The  withered  leaf 
Mnst  be  detached,  where  it  strews  the  door 
Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  these  ?) 
Well  they  reward  the  toil.    The  si^t  is  pleased ; 
The  scent  regaled ;  each  odoriferous  leaf, 
Each  opening  blossom,  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets." 

*  With  this  extract  we   now  conclude  these   "Notea  on 
Greenhouse  Plants,"   hoping  that  they  may  have  been  of 
benefit  to  some  inexperienced  lover  of  Flora. 
Sept.,  1852. 

Our  amateur  readers,  who  have  followed  our  valuable  cor- 
respondent through  'his  various  articles,  will  appreciate  fully 
the  above  resume  of  the  whole  series.  We  need  only  add, 
that  he  is  a  thorough  gardener  in  every  department  of  his 
profession,  and  is  abundantly  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to 
others.  We  trust  we  may  have  another  series  of  similar  pa- 
pers on  the  best  hardy  plants  and  flowers  suitable  for  the 
open  garden. — Ed. 


Art.  VI.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  tvith 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  AmeT' 
ican  Collections. 

Victoria  regia. — This  magnificent  aquatic  has  flowered 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Buist, 
of  Philadelphia.  Five  flowers  had  opened  on  Mr.  Feast'a 
I^ant,  previous  to  September  14th,  each  of  which  had  at- 
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tracted  great  numbers  of  visitors.  Mr.  Feast's  plant  is  re- 
markably vigorous,  some  of  the  leaves  having  measured  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  so  stout  as  to  hold  up  a  man  weighing 
150  pounds ! 

Mr.  Cope's  plant  is  now  in  its  decade.  It  has  done  bloom- 
ing, and  is  perfecting  a  quantity  of  seed,  from  which  plenty 
of  plants  will  be  produced  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  one. 

We  trust  another  year  that  we  may  have  this  superb  lily 
in  flower  in  our  own  collection.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cope,  we  were  supplied  with  a  plant ;  but  it  was  so  badly 
injured  in  its  transportation  here  that  it  did  not  recover. 

We  hope  Mr.  Cope  will  add  the  new  lily  (iVymphaeVi 
gigantea,  described  at  267)  from  Australia,  of  a  deep  purplish 
blue  color,  with  flowers  a  foot  in  diameter,  grown  in  the 
same  tank  with  the  Victoria;  the  contrast  would  be  splendid. 
Seeds,  we  believe,  are  offered  for  sale  in  London  at  £  1  each. 

New  Tree  Pjeonies,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Fortune. — The 
Gardeners^  Journal  copies  our  entire  article  on  herbaceous 
pseonies,  in  our  late  number,  with  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  their  introduction  into  English  collec- 
tions, where  they  are  yet  somewhat  rare ;  and  in  conclusion 
annexes  a  list  of  the  Montana,  as  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  the 
tree  kinds,  which  have  been  sent  home  from  Canton  by  Mr. 
Fortune.  They  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Standish  & 
Noble,  and  will  soon  be  offered  for  sale.  If  they  are  all  that 
the  descriptions  would  represent,  they  will  be  great  acqui- 
sitions to  this  magnificent  tribe  of  shrubs,  already  rendered 
doubly  valuable  by  the  labors  of  .the  French  and  Belgian 
florists,  who  have  produced  some  very  remarkable  seedlings. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  the  introduction  of  these  new  kinds 
into  our  gardens  with  great  pleasure : — 

"  The  brief  descriptions  given  below  are  from  the  notes 
taken  in  Messrs.  Standish  &  Noble's  nursery,  when  the  plants 
were  in  flower.  As  yet  they  have  received  no  name.  True, 
the  Chinese  names  accompanied  them;  but,  of  course,  it 
would  be  of  little  service  to  retain  their  nomenclature  for 
every-day  use  in  English  gardens.  We  perceive,  by  a  recent 
catalogue  of  the  nurserymen  above  named,  that  they  hope,  in 
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the  ensuing  season,  to  publish  full  descriptions  of  all  of  them, 
with  names  by  which  they  may  be  known  and  inquired  for. 
They  are  certainly  noble-looking  plants  when  in  flower,  and, 
whether  as  regards  the  individual  size  of  the  blossoms,  or 
the  variety  and  richness  of  color,  greatly  exceed  any  haidy 
plants  hitherto  known  in  English  gardens.  We  give  nimibers 
to  the  descriptions,  corresponding  with  those  attached  to  the 
plants  in  the  nursery  beds  to  which  they  refer — 

1.  Not  very  double ;  rich  purple. 

2.  Semi-double ;  deep  red,  black  base  to  the  petals. 

4.  Anemone-flowered ;  white ;  beautiful  compact  flower. 

5.  Fine  double  rose ;  compact  and  good. 

6.  Semi-double;    white,   base   of  the   petals  stained  with 

purple. 

7.  Pale  lilac  ;  very  fine. 

8.  Double ;  rosy  lilac,  shaded ;  very  fine. 

9.  Deep  rich  piU7)le ;  a  splendid  flower. 

10.  Semi-double ;  bright  red. 

11.  Semi-double ;  French  white,  base  of  the  petals  stained 

with  purple. 

12.  Clean  rich  light  purple ;  fine. 

13.  Semi-double ;  Tuscan  rose  color. 

14.  Very  double ;  salmon  pink,  shaded  off  to  French  white ; 

a  magnificent  flower. 

15.  Double ;  prinvose  color ;  vety  fine. 

16.  Semi-double ;  bright  red,  almost  scarlet ;  very  beautiful. 

17.  Resembles  the  last,  but  the  flower  is  larger. 

18.  Double  rose,  shading  off  to  lilac ;  fine. 

19.  Semi-double  ;  clear  white ;  beautifully  shaped ;  base  ef 

the  petals  slightly  stained  with  red. 

20.  Semi-double ;  clear  white  ;  larger  than  the  last,  and  witk 

a  deep  purple  stain  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

21.  Very  fine  white. 

22.  Fine  double  rose. 

23.  Rosy  lilac,  shaded ;  fine. 

24.  Double  purple ;  very  large. 

26.  Double ;  very  large ;  deep  red ;  shape  like  a  camellia. 
26.  Globosa — ^the  largest,  and  most  beautiful  white. 
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27.  Semi-double  ;  dark  lilac ;  base  of  the  petals  darker. 

28.  Double ;  beautiful  clear  white ;  Marattah-shaped ;  very 

sweet  scented. 

29.  Scarlet ;  very  large,  distinct,  and  beautiful. 

30.  Peach  color,  shaded  ;  large,  and  very  handsome. 

From  these  brief  descriptions  it  will  be  seen  how  various 
are  these  Moutans  in  the  color  and  character  of  their  flowers. 
Even  in  their  young  state  they  were  very  fine,  and  gave 
promise  then,  when  the  plants  became  older,  to  be  even  much 
larger.  Their  foliage,  too,  is  very  fine  and  deep  colored, 
forming  an  excellent  background  to  the  glaring  tints  of  the 
blossoms." 

Gardenia  Portuni.  This  splendid  variety  has  now  been 
in  bloom  in  our  collection  since  the  1st  of  August,  and  is 
still  showing  buds.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  plants,  second 
only  to  the  camellia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  nearly  as  large 
and  double  as  the  old  double  white,  and  deliciously  fragrant ; 
the  foliage  large,  glossy  and  superb.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
free  growers,  attaining  the  height  of  three  feet  in  one  year 
from  a  small  plant.     No  collection  should  be  without  it. 

185.  ImpaViens  macrophtlla  Lard.     Large-leaved  Get- 

JLON  Balsam.     (BalsaminetB.)     Ceylon. 

A  stove  plant ;  srnwInK  two  feet  hUh ;  wllh  reddUh  flowers  ;  appearinf  in  vprini ;  IncriiMMiJ 
by  seeds ;  cultivated  in  a  light  rich  soil.    Boc  Mag.,  1852,  pi.  4MS. 

A  new  species  of  the  Balsam,  from  Ceylon,  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  The  leaves  are  in  tufts  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  very  large,  with  bright  red  petioles  and  midrib,  and 
the  flowers  appear  in  clusters  down  the  stem :  they  are  of  a 
"  deep  tawny  orange  color  stained  with  red,  and  the  numerous 
long  bright  red  petioles,  together  with  the  ample  foliage, 
render  it  a  handsome  plant."     (Bot  Mag.,  Aug.) 

186.  Ceano^hus  ri^gidus  Nutt    Rigid  Ceanothus.  (Rham- 

necB.)    California. 

A  hardy  or  half  hardy  shrab ;  crowinc  six  ftet  hiffh ;  wilt  blue  flowers ;  appearinc  In  sprinc  i 
iaoreased  by  layers ;  crown  in  any  go<Hi  rich  soiL    Hot.  Mag.  U(53,  pi.  4664. 

A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  originally  found  by  Mr.  Nuttall 
in  California;   and  also  by  Douglas,  Hartweg,  and  others. 
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great  to  be  acqaiied  only  by  years  of  toil,  study,  experience 
and  observation : — 


V\»jmg  farmer  m  a  rerj  interestiiig  but  ■umcwhit  CApeuairc  limiiy. 
h  k  not  ool J  a  baimleqB  bat  pfaiaevoitfaj  recreadoo  to  those  wlw  need  aot 
atop  to  coont  the  cosL  If  it  ia  a  moat  eflfectoa],  it  m  also  a  leffeefaiag  ani 
ezetnpliiy  relief  for  a  plethora  of  the  pocket,— «  bleediiig  oaefbl  to  tfae 
patient  and  of  easeDtia]  aervice  to  those  to  whom  prudence  dictates  Ae 
propriety  of  obtainiDg  experience  TicariooBlj.  Unlike  moat  metlioda  of 
^lending  money  lor  mere  amosement,  there  ia  virtue  in  ezceaa,  and  uiaiit  ia 
dne  in  direct  ratio  to  the  extent  of  ontlaj.  The  practitioner  has  little 
danger  of  injaring  the  constitution  ^  has  subject  bj  repeated  exp'rimenL 
Mother  eaitfa  ii  a  tongh  old  ladj,  and  stands  doaing  and  cutting  up  vitk 
admirable  fbrtitnde.  Indeed,  the  more  she  gets,  the  better  she  looks,  beiqg 
decidedly  in  fmTor  of  the  allopathic  mode  of  treatment,  and  de^Naing  all 
infinitesimal  application. 

A  gentleman  &rmer  is  nanally  nnderetood,  in  this  coonby,  to  mean  one 
who  possesses  some  capital  in  money,  and  very  little,  if  any,  in  agricnltunl 
knowledge.  He  pays  for  hw  informition  as  he  gets  it,  and,  if  endowed 
with  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  abstains  from  being  lavish  of  his  opis- 
ions  before  his  practical  hired  laborers.  When  he  assames  the  direction  of 
things,  bis  orders  have  very  moch  the  appearance  of  a  declaratioD*  of  hoa- 
tflity  against  first  principles,  being  often  irreconcilable  with  each  other,  and 
aomewhat  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  natare.  like  a  newly  made  general 
at  a  militia  master,  he  is  apt  to  get  the  rank  and  file  into  a  hard  knot  withoot 
knowing  by  what  earthly  process  he  shall  disentangle  them,  patting  them 
as  they  were.  He  can  sympathise  with  the  sailor^  embarrasament  in 
ploughing,  who  managed  tolerably  well  before  the  wind,  but  in  going  about 
missed  stays,  and  involved  the  whole  team  in  inextricable  confusion.  He 
fills  his  bam  and  corn-crib  at  an  expense  which  may  well  entitle  tfae  coo- 
tentl  of  the  latter  to  the  graphic  appellation  of  ^  golden  grain."  He  talks 
learnedly  of  crops,  and  buys  his  vegetables ;  has  the  most  wonderfiil  cows, 
and  often  wants  milk;  is  well  supplied  with  newly  invented  chums,  and  is 
fbmished  with  butter  from  a  passing  market  wagon,  although,  occasionally, 
the  product  of  his  dairy  enables  him  to  exult  over  what  seems  to  be  a  lump 
of  white  tallow.  He  is  strong  on  poultry,  mixing  the  omamentaf  with  the 
useful,  gives  them  crystal  palaces  with  many  curious  devices  to  induce  he» 
to  become  perpetual  laying  machines,  and  is  lucky  if  he  can  eat  a  few  of 
his  own  eggs  at  a  dollar  a  piece,  depending  for  his  family  supply  on  his  poor 
neighbon,  who  can  at  any  time  sell  him  an  apron-full  hurriedly  collected 
from  old  sheds  and  rickety  haymows.  He  turns  for  relief  to  his  frait  as  a 
perennial  source  of  consolation,  theie  being  at  least  one  element  of  unadul- 
terated enjoyment,  demanding  care  from  no  hand  but  that  'of  nature.  Her 
operatives  are  at  work  for  him.  The  borer  riddles  his  apple  trees ;  the  cur- 
culio  anticipates  him  in  tasting  his  plums ;  his  peach  orchard  gives  him  a 
crop  or  two  and  then  sunrenders  to  the  leaf-curl  or  the  yellows  and  becomes 
poor  fire-wood ;  and  after  waiting  for  years  for  the  rich  harvest  from  his 
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dearly  bought  imported  pear  stocks,  he  finds  dependent  thereon  a  few 
gnarled,  wrinkled,  warty  excrescences,  beyig  apparently  a  cross  from  a 
stringy  tarnip  and  a  third  rate  potato. 

The  experiences  of  the  tyro-horticulturist  are  not  entirely  exempt  from 
similar  degrees  of  perplexity  sorely  testing  his  philosophy.  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  close  shaved  lawn,  in  the  well  kept  flower  gronnd,  and  hard 
rolled  pathway.  The  shady  trees  and  fragrant  shrubbery,  the  murmuring 
bees,  the  silvery  brook,  and  the  Claude  landscape,  with  its  setting  sun,  are 
things  which  make  the  city  visitor  turn  with  abhorrence  to  his  stifled  home, 
jammed  with  its  fellows,  looking  alike  uncomfortable,  among  kindred  nui- 
sances. He  has  not  seen  the  means  which  bring  about  and  preserve  this 
beauty,  and  in  delightful  simplicity  supposes  that  the  whole  is  the  result  of 
a  self-regulating  machinery,  that  requires  neither  winding  up  nor  repairing. 
The  hoeings  and  scuffings,  the  prunings  and  weedings,  the  sweepings  and 
rollings,  and  all  the  *^  hurry-skurry  "  of  the  morning,  that  the  evening  guest 
may  find  order  and  repose,  are  not  fathomed  by  the  plummet  of  his  imagi*  • 
nation.  He  has  rural  longings  which  must  be  gratified,  and,  after  much 
seeking,  he  finds  the  paradise  that  is  to  embody  his  visions  of  earthly  bliss. 
Some  lurking  doubt  of  his  own  qualifications  suggests  the  expediency  of  a 
practical  assistant,  and  he  most  efiectually  debars  himself  from  obtaining 
information  by  choosing  for  his  prime  minister  an  imported  undeiling,  who, 
fresh  from  the  drudgery  of  some  long  descended  establishment  of  the  old 
world,  feels  authorized  to  transplant  himself  to  the  new,  a  full  blown  gar- 
dener. Under  the  dictation  of  the  latter,  our  beginner  commences  openu 
tions.  He  la  told  that  every  thing  on  the  place  is  wrong ;  that  a  radical 
reform  is  necessary ;  and  the  mode  of  management  practised  on  the  Duke's 
estate,  where  his  tonnentor  last  bungled,  is  dmned  into  him,  until  he  believes 
there  can  be  no  other  model,  and  blindly  submits  to  his  ^  manifest  destiny .** 
A  fellow,  who,  in  his  own  country,  would  not  have  been  trusted  to  trim  a 
gooseberry  bush,  now  slashes  and  saws  in  orchard  and  garden,  as  though 
he  were  still  soaking  in  the  humidity  of  his  old  home.  The  tree,  ifhich 
there  moulds  in  eternal  damp,  gasping  for  a  ray  of  sunshine,  is  here  merci- 
lessly laid  ope9  to  the  scorching  sun  of  a  New  England  summer,  and  to  its 
winter's  cold  and  storms.  He  knows  nothing  of  climate  beyond  the  fogs 
and  drizzle  of  his  native  land.  He,  however,  gains  some  knowledge  in 
destroying,  awakening  gradually  to  the  astounding  fact  that  difiference  of 
position  and  circumstance  requiies  corresponding  manageroent-Hind  his 
education  is  paid  for  by  his  employer.  The  latter  finds  that  the  promised 
beauties,  which  were  to  supersede  the  old  arrangement,  are  slow  in  coming. 
The  lawn  of  velvet,  the  pride  of  English  gardening,  is  merely  a  patch  of 
brown  stubble ;  the  hedge  becomes  top-heavy,  presenting  below  a  series  of 
archways  for  the  accommodation  of  such  animals  as  have  no  objection  to 
stooping.  He  sees  that  in  the  race  between  flowers  and  weeds,  the  latter 
glory  in  an  exuberance  which  defies  competition,  while  the  former  are 
behind  time,  being  '*  no  where."  He  discovers  that  brooks  perversely  stop 
running  in  summer,  when  most  wanted,  that  no  skill  in  hydraulics  can  make 
a  fountain  pky  without  water,  and  that  the  carefully  constructed  pond  is 
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admirably  adapted  for  depofiiting  any  thing  that  should  be  kept  dry.  I^nlly 
he  begins  lo  suspect  that  he  himself  is  the  most  verdant  thing  on  the  place, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Duke's  improvements  it  would, 
be  rather  a  convenience  to  have  the  Duke^s  income.  How  uncertain  wn 
bujnan  expectations!  An  advertisement  proclaims  that  a  valuable  iMi 
highly  finished  estate  is  for  sale,  the  red  flag  denotes  the  locality,  and  tke 
auctioneer  knocks  it  off  at  the  cost  of  the  additions,  generously  throwing  in 
the  original  property.  This  picture  is  not  intended  to  dishearten  the  aspirant 
for  rural  life ;  it  is  merely  an  endeavor  to  impress  upon  him  the  convictioQ, 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  be  in  eamert, 
but  to  take  that  interest  which  is  not  overcome  by  opposition  and  petty 
annoyances.  It  would  be  bad  policy  to  keep  those  away  who  pioneer 
improvement,  and  aid  a  good  cause  even  by  their  failure.  In  storming  a 
fortress,  it  is  poor  generalship  to  discourage  the  forlorn  hope. 

One  more  extract  and  we  must  close : — 

There  is  a  custom,  on  the  increase,  in  our  country  or  suburban  residenceM, 
to  leave  every  thing  to  others,  and  in  humble  but  mistaken  imitation  of  the 
supposed  indifference  in  the  lordly  establishments  of  Europe,  to  glory  in  an 
ignorance  in  which  there  is  no  affectation,  but  which  sits  naturally,  and 
requires  little  effort  to  reveal  itself.  The  means  by  which  order  and  hanno- 
ny  are  created,  are  considered  too  menial  for  the  etherealized  respectability 
of  the  parlor,  and  even  the  results  are  disowned  in  public,  as  too  trivial  for 
direct  acknowledgment  The  periodical  exhibitions  of  horticultural  socie- 
ties, in  presenting  the  products  of  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  indicate  that 
the  proprietor,  in  the  day  of  battle,  is  either  ashamed  to  head  his  own 
regiment,  or  is  desirous  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  he  can  afford  to  do  so 
by  procuration.  He  is  satisfied  that  his  name  appears  in  connection  with, 
and  secondary  to,  his  gardener.  It  is  an  evidence  of  wealth  and  patronage, 
andiiij  pride  is  gratified  in  the  reflected  lustre.  The  firm  has  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  associations,  the  sleeping  partner  taking  what  he  m 
permitted  to  receive,  and  the  active  manager  usually  monop9lizing  both  the 
reputation  and  the  profits. 

In  this  practical  country,  no  man  should  be  above  any  occupation.  We 
are  eminently  a  working  people,  and  he  who  professes  to  follow  what  he 
will  not  take  pains  to  understand,  or  treats  as  beneath  his  notice,  had  better 
give  up  the  business.  He  has  not  been  preordained  for  the  calling,  and 
should  leave  the  field  to  more  worthy  laborers.  There  are  vexations  and 
hindrances  in  all  pursuits.  If  *^  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  mo 
smooth,"  neither  did  the  course  of  any  thing  else,  under  the  sun,  that  wae 
worth  running,  fhe  instrumentalities  which  work  out  results,  either  of 
beauty  or  utility,  must  be  grasped  boldly  and  cheerfully.  The  effect  will 
come  in  its  good  time,  but  the  longing  for  it  should  not  disturb  the  operations 
which  influence  it  Nor  should  they  repel,  because  there  may  seem  to  be 
no  aflinity  between  the  wearisome  and  homely  detiils,  and  the  perfection 
which  they  produce.    The  beautiful  fabrications  of  the  loom,  bom  i 
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the  inceesant  clatter  of  BtoinuDg  machineiy,  •ssiime  veiy  dolefol  afypear- 
aacea  in  the  steaming  room  and  dyeing  tub,  before  their  rare  combination 
of  cokm  is  offered  on  the  counter.  Every  article  of  taste  has  gone  through 
an  ordeal,  which  to  fastidious  nerves  would  not  seem  conducive  to  elegance. 
There  must  be  much  drenching  of  water,  much  burning  of  tobacco,  and 
sprinkling  of  sulphur,  many  a  fight  with  mildew  and  red  spider,  that  the 
dainty  step  may  thread  its  way  among  the  healthy  growth  of  blooming: 
exotics,  and  taper  fingers  pluck  fruit  and  flower  from  vine  and  plants 
whose  congenial  home  is  in  the  luxuriance  and  under  the  glowing  sun  of 
the  tropics. 

There  is  a  roost  expressive  word,  but  of  such  doubtful  gentility,  that 
dictionaries  cannot  mention  it  without  adding  (low)  in  parenthesis.  This 
much  used  word,  often  unjustly  insulted  with  the  epithet  of  vulgar,  is— 
HuHBue.  It  is  of  extraordinary  quality ;  the  mighty  symbol  of  every 
party ;  a  shibboleth,  which  all  worship  though  none  acknowledge.  If  it  is 
not  blazoned  in  golden  letters,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  popular  assem- 
blies, still  it  is  present,  hovering  over  chairman  and  speaker,*  and  spreading 
its  magical  charm  through  the  thickest  array  of  political  resolutions. 
Though  not  admissible  in  the  highest  flights  of  oratory,  or  the  more  refined 
displays  of  conversation,  yet  it  is  oflen  there,  reigning  supreme.  It  enters 
the  abodes  of  private  life,  and  becomes  the  fireside  deity  where  fashion  sits 
exultant  in  her  elevation,  and  the  humble  imitator  is  beggared  in  the  des- 
perate effort  to  attain  it  In  tiuth,  it  is  everywhere;  strange  as  it  may 
seem  in  an  age  of  common  sense,  and  in  a  country  of  utilitarian  usages. 

Ridicule  will  often  eflfect  more  than  the  strongest  appeals 
to  reason  or  common  sense,  and  we  trust  his  hit  at  the  custom 
he  alludes  to  will  have  some  eflfect  in  rendering  it  '<  more- 
nonored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Qenerd  Abltoes. 

Salvia  Gebneriflora. — ^The  fine  long  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet  Ges* 
nera^ike  flowers  which  this  Sage  produces  from  eveiy  property  ripened 
shoot  render  it  very  striking,  especially  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  It  mi^  be  easily  grown  to  a  large  size  in  one  season;  and  I 
doubt  whether  we  possess  a  plant  requiring  so  little  skill  for  its  successful 
cultivation  that  is  equally  beautiflil.  It  is  not,  however,  veiy  generally  met 
with,  which  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  to  be 
grown  to  the  desired  size,  and  wintered  in  that  state  to  have  it  bloom  in 
anything  Hke  perfection ;  if  this  is  a  fault,  however,  it  is  one  which  pertains 
to  the  majority  of  our  most  esteemed  greenhouse  plants. 
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Stonted  bitB  of  the  joang  wood  ore  UMxe  floitable  (or  cattingB  than 
healthy  fast  growing  pieces,  u  the  foimer  root  more  certainly,  and  fonn 
closer  joiiited  specimens  than  the  latter,  and  generally  flower  more  freely. 
Plant  them  in  light  sandy  soil,  cover  with  a  bell  glass,  and  place  tiiem  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  where  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  potting  ofl^ 
Place  them  in  a  shady  close  frame  after  potting,  until  they  have  becoaie 
well  established ;  and  stop  the  principal  shoots  in  order  to  induce  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  A  situation  near  the  glass  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  frost  and  damp  will  suit  during  winter. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  have  large  specimens  in  15-inch  pots,  the  plants 
should  be  in  7-inch  pots,  and  well  established  before  winter;  and  should  be 
placed  in  a  close  frame,  with  a  moist  growing  temperature  from  40^  to  50^ 
early  in  spring ;  but  if  moderate-sized  plants  only  are  required,  the  wannest 
end  of  the  greenhouse  will  advance  them  sufficiently  &st  Keep  them  well 
supplied  with  pot -room,  and  persevere  in  stopping  and  pegging  out  the 
shoots.  They  should  be  ready  for  shifting  into  their  flowering  pots  in  Janei 
and  when  established  in  these  they  will  be  benefited  by  being  placed  in  an 
aiiy  situation  out  of  doors,  where  they  will  be  freely  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.  This  will  greatly  assist  in  securing  short  jointed  thoroughly  .ripened 
wood,  which  will  flower  more  satisfactorily  in  spring  than  if  the  last  growth 
were  made  under  glass  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  where  it  would  be  improp- 
erly matured.  Manure-water  in  a  clear  state  may  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  week  during  the  growing  season  with  advantage ;  but  this  should 
be  discontinued  when  the  object  is  to  ripen  the  wood.  Some  attention  will 
be  requisite  to  secure  handsomely-formed  specimens ;  the  shoots  should  be 
pegged  out  in  spring,  and  stopped,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  make  a 
compact  growth.  They  must  not  be  stopped  later  than  July,  otherwise  the 
flower  spikes  will  be  small,  and  the  plants  will  not  present  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance which  they  do  when  properly  prepared.  A  cool,  light  situation, 
free  from  frost,  with  a  very  sparing  supply  of  water,  merely  enough  to  keep 
the  plants  from  flagging,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  mild  days  during 
winter,  will  check  all  tendency  to  growth,  and  suit  better  than  kinder  treat- 
ment at  this  season. 

Afler  Christmas  the  plants  will  be  easily  induced  to  bloom,  by  being 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  50^,  and  liberally  supplied  with  water  at 
the  root ;  or  they  may  be  placed  in  the  closest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  come  into  flower  in  March,  and  will  form  brilliant  objects  fbr 
some  six  weeks.  While  in  flower,  water  with  manure-water,  and  admit  sir 
freely  on  mild  days,  and  sufficient  at  all  times  to  prevent  injury  from  damp. 
When  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  over,  they  may  be  closely  cut  back,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  houje,  until  they  can  be  set  out  of  doors,  and, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  manure-water  and  a  moderate  shifl,  they  will  form 
useful  specimens  for  blooming  next  season ;  but  young  plants  are  generally 
preferable,  and  if  there  is  a  stock  of  these,  the  old  ones  may  be  thrown  to 
the  rubbish  heap. 

A  strong  rich  soil  suits  this  Salvia  well,  such  as  one-half  mellow  fibiy 
loam,  one-fourth  rotted  leaves,  and  one-fourth  thoroughly  decayed  cow- 
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dang ;  bat  it  is  not  very  particular  in  this  respect,  and  will  grow  in  any  rich 
porous  soil.  If  dung  is  used,  pass  it  through  a  quarter-inch  mesh  sieve,  and 
mix  it  with  its  own  bulk  of  sand ;  and  before  adding  to  it  the  compost,  mb 
it  through  the  hands,  when  the  sand  will  destroy  any  small  worms  that  may 
have  passed  through  the  sieve. — (GariL  Ckron<,  1852,  p.  548.) 

Japan  Lilies. — ^The  different  varieties  of  Lilium  lancifolium,  which  are 
pow  nearly  everywhere  in  full  bloom,  must  certainly  be  classed  amongst  the 
most  ornamental  of  autumn-flowering  plants,  and  they  are  so  easily  managed, 
that  almost  anybody  can  grow  them.  The  only  accommodation  they  require 
is  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  where  their  early  growth  can  be  protected 
from  nipping  frosts,  and  cold  cutting  winds  in  spring,  and  security  from 
rain  and  damp  while  in  flower.  Persons  commencing  their  culture  should 
procure  bulbs  from  the  middle  of  November  to  Januaiy,  at  which  season 
they  are  dormant,  and  not  liable  to  receive  injury  from  travelling.  If  they 
arrive  in  pot9  in  which  they  have  made  their  season's  growth,  they  should 
be  shaken  out,  the  decayed  roots  removed,  and  they  should  be  re-potted  in 
fresh  soil.  The  size  of  pot  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  bulbs  to  be  placed 
in  each,  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  specimen  desired.  The  pots  at  this 
shift  need  not  be  larger  than  may  be  required  to  permit  the  bulbs  to  stand 
about  two  inches  apart;  these  will  occupy  less  space  than  if  the  bulbs  were 
put  at  once  into  the  pot  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
re-pot  before  the  roots  become  matted,  or  the  plants  sustain  injury,  for  want 
of  pot  room.  Set  them  in  a  cool  airy  situation,  and  give  them  very  litde 
water  until  the  crowns  appear  above  the  soil.  If  they  are  wanted  to  flower 
in  succession,  now  is  the  time  to  provide  for  that,  and  with  sufficient  stock 
it  is  easy  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  blossom  from  the  middle  of  July  till 
late  in  October.  To  effect  this,  place  a  portion  of  the  plants  in  the  closest 
end  of  the  greenhouse,  or  where  tiie  temperature  may  average  about  45*^  in 
February,  or  early  in  March,  and  give  them  a  moderate  supply  of  water. 
A  second  lot  may  be  similarly  treated  in  April,  and  a  third  kept  as  cool  and 
dry  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  retard  their  growth ;  and  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  sunny  situation  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
mild  and  settled.  To  have  the  first  lot  in  flower  in  July,  they  will  proba- 
bly require  to  be  kept  under  glass,  and  to  be  treated  rather  close  after  the 
flower  buds  are  formed,  but  this  will  greatly  depend  upon  circumstances, 
and  will  be  best  learned  by  a  season's  practice.  When  the  bulbs  com- 
mence growing  the  pots  should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  plenty  of  air 
adhiitted  to  secure  dwarf  stocky  growth — ^for  it  is  important  to  have  the 
leaves  thickly  set  on  the  base  of  the  stem,  because,  from  the  axils  of  these, 
small  bulbs  will  be  produced,  if  a  portion  of  the  stem  is  covered  with  soil  at 
the  final  potting.  The  roots  will  have  made  some  progress  before  the  bulbs 
start  into  growth ;  and  as  these  when  allowed  to  become  matted  in  small 
pots  never  start  vigorously  into  fresh  sojj,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
their  flowering  pots  before  the  stems  are  more  than  a  foot  high.  If  the 
bulbs  were  merely  covered  with  soil  at  the  first  potting,  they  should  be 
placed  afterwards  three  inches  deeper  in  their  pots,  which  serves  two  pur- 
poses, viz.,  the  encouraging  the  emission  of  roots  from  the  base  of  the  stems. 
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and  the  fbrmatian  of  small  bulba  at  the  axik  of  the  leaTes  covered  with  0o3, 
A  certain  means  of  increase  will  thos  be  provided,  and  the  stem  roots,  npiui 
which  the  plants  in  their  advanced  atate  mainly  depend  for  support,  will  be 
encouraged.  The  proper  size  of  pot  will  depend  upon  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  bnlbs ;  three  fall  grown  healthy  bulbs  will  require  15-inch 
pots,  and  one  strong  bulb,  for  its  healthy  development,  will  want  a  12-inch 
pot.  Water  cautiously  after  shifting  till  the  roots  have  laid  hold  of  the 
fieah  soil,  but  when  the  pots  are  moderately  filled  with  fibres  a  libezal  sup- 
ply will  be  reqmred,  and  manure-water  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
with  advantage.  All  the  plants  except  those  desired  to  bloom  early  maj  be 
placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors  towards  the  end  of  May, 
and  these  ^ould  be  carefully  tied  to  stakes,  to  prevent  any  accident  ftom 
wind  or  other  causes.  While  in  flower  a  situation  slightly  shaded  from  the 
forenoon  sun,  with  an  aiiy  rather  dry  atmosphere,  should  be  provided,  as  the 
flowers  are  very  liable  to  become  discolored  if  exposed  to  rain  or  damp,  and 
soon  fiide.  When  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  over  remove  them  to  a  rather 
warm  dry  situation,  and  give  very  little  more  water  to  the  soiL  A  place 
against  a  south  waU,  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  protected 
from  rain,  will  answer  for  plants  ripening  early,  but  those  that  flower  late 
had  better  be  kept  under  glass,  as  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  get  the  bulbe 
properly  matured  otherwise,  and  unless  this  is  effected  they  will  neither 
grow  nor  flower  in  full  vigor  next  season.  Before  storing  them  for  the 
winter,  it  will  be  advisable  to  shake  the  soil  from  the  bulbs  and  re-pot  them 
in  smaller  pots,  but  defer  this  until  the  roots  are  mostly  decayed.  The 
smaU  ofl&ets  may  be  potted  half-a-dozen  together  in  5-inch  pots,  as,  if  left 
in  the  specimen  pots,  they  are  liable  to  be  overgrown  and  injured  by  their 
stronger  neighbors.  Turfy  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal  proportiana^ 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  will  suit  perfectly,  although  it  is 
asserted  by  some  growers  that  the  flowers  are  higher  colored  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  peat  alone. — (Gard.  Chrm.,  1852,  p.  551.) 

Evil  Effects  of  ovEa-CRowniifo  PLAirrs,  during  Winter. — Among 
the  more  formidable  difficulties  which  a  gardener  has  to  contend  against,  and 
which  he  is  moreover  expected  to  surmount,  is  that  of  accommodating,  in 
winter  especially,  a  large  number  of  plants  in  a  limited  amount  of  space. 
To  this  perplexity  not  only  those  who  conduct  minor  establishments  are 
subjected,  but  the  evil  is  equally  apparent  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
throughout  the  country.  Now,  although  it  is  well  known  that  if  plaota 
have  been  thoroughly  {M:epared  during  the  summer  season,  they  possesa 
wonderful  powers  of  endurance  when  submitted  to  the  storing  process  in 
the  winter — and  it  is  often  amusing  to  witness  the  various  expedients 
adopted  to  economise  the  space  in  structures  devoted  to  their  reception— it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  indiscriminate  crowding  of  plants  we  so  often 
meet  with  is  at  once  a  source  of  annoyance  and  disappointment,  both  to  the 
gardener  and  his  employer. 

We  have  often  been  surprised  at  witnessing  at  the  various  exhibitions 
such  fine  examples  of  plant  growing,  produced,  as  we  know,  under  many 
and  weighty  disadvantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  want  of  a  pfoper 
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degree  of  space  in  the  stractures  in  which  they  are  grown.  And  it  is  net- 
to  discourage  any  attempt  at  economy  that  we  now  express  oar  opinions  on 
the  subject,  but  because  where  it  is  carried  to  excess,  as  it  often  is,  the 
efiects  are  at  once  inimical  to  all  parties  concerned — ^the  labors  of  the 
gardener  are  doubled,  the  result  he  arrives  at  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
proprietor  receives  a  less  amount  of  gratification  from  his  plants  than  he 
otherwise  might  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this 
overcrowding  system  arises  in  most  cases  from  the  attempt  to  do  too  much 
— ^in  the  wish  to  grow  five  hundred  plants  where  the  accommodation  is  in 
reality  only  sufficient  for  one  hundred.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  kinds  of 
plants  are  so  diversified,  that,  independently  of  their  being  spoilt  for  want 
of  proper  room  for  development,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  exist 
are,  though  perhaps  favorable  to  a  few,  directly  opposed  to  the  many.  It  is 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  representatives  of  every  oppositely 
constituted  plant  jumbled  indiscriminately  together  into  one  small  '<  green* 
house,"  constituting  a  very  oUa  podrida  of  vegetation — muUwn  in  parvo 
with  a  vengeance.  The  results  are  easily  arrived  at  from  induction,  even 
if  they  were  not  so.  physically  apparent  In  physical  as  in  mental  attain- 
ments, he  that  would  accomplish  too  much  generally  attains  nothing,  while 
the  direct  application  of  the  necessary  means  to  a  definite  purpose  always 
leads  success  in  its  train. 

But  these  remarks  are  the  more  especially  intended  to  apply  to  the  winter 
storing  of  plants,  and  the  present  season  is  an  appropriate  one  for  intro- 
ducing  them.  In  all  establishments  there  are  amongst  the  migratory  por- 
tion, i.  e.,  such  as  are  periodically  removed  from  the  greenhouses  to  the 
open  air  in  summer,  and  vice  vertd  in  the  autumn,  a  goodly  portion  of 
antique  specimens  of  no  beauty  and  possessing  no  degree  of  interest 
They  are  year  after  year  sufiered  to  occupy  time  and  space,  to  the  material 
detriment  of  others  having  claims  for  all  the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  of  which  they  are  more  than  worthy.  We  know  of  many  gardens 
where  huge  plants— of  kinds  long  since  justly  discarded  from  all  modem 
collections — are  allowed  seriously  to  encroach  upon  the  space  available  for 
storing  plants  in  winter,  simply  on  the  plea — '*  We  have  had  them  so  long.'' 
Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  discard  old  friends,  far  from  it ;  between  that 
and  the  case  for  which  we  are  arguing  there  is  no  analogy.  And  cs  one 
mode  of  making  the  most  of  limited  space  available  for  plants  in  winter,  we 
say^-^immediately  discard  all  useless  or  uninteresting  specimens. 
*  Yet,  independently  of  thus  encroaching  on  space,  we  have  scarcely 
found  an  exception — especially  among  amateurs  or  gentlemen  possessing 
small  places  in  the  vicinity  of  towns — where  Xji^e  overcrowding  system  is 
carried  to  its  utmost  verge,  frustrating  all  hopes  of  obtaining  really  credita- 
ble plants,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  favored  kinds,  which  are  allowed  to 
occupy  the  best  situations.  Such  collections  are,  for  the  most  part,  subject 
to  all  the  ill  efiects  of  damp  and  its  attendants,  mildew  and  rottenness.  The 
free  circulation  of  air  becomes  impossible ;  weakness  and  etiolation  are  sure 
to  result  Half-ripened  shoots  have  no  chance  of  elaborating  and  concen- 
trating their  fluids ;  flowers  are  scanty  or  ill-formed  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
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.qQence.  Ai^d  from  these  circomstances  arise  the  eft-repeftted  complaint— 
'*  The  winter  has  played  sad  havoc  among  mj  plants ;  not  the  frost,  but  the 
damp.  £ven  the  tops  of  the  geraniams  went  black  from  the  effects  of  it, 
and  many  of  them  have  rotten  patches  in  the  leaves.  The  want  of  sun  has 
done  the  mischief." 

We  are  all  apt  to  attribate  mishaps  to  causes  out  of  the  pale  of  our  own 
control,  and  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  assoiance  that  we  ha^e  no  share 
in  the  disasters.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  injuries  that  plants 
receive  in  winter  from  the  effects  of  damp  and  the  want  of  air  arises  from 
circumstances  immediately  under  the  cultivator's  control,  and  evil  of  over- 
crowding is  among  the  number. — (Gcard.  Jounu^  1852,  p.  642.) 


Art.  n.    Ihrficultural  SocUtia. 


Hartford  County  Horticulturax  Society. — ^Dear  Sir:  On  Friday 
evening,  October  1st,  the  Hartford  County  Horticultural  Society  closed  its 
exhibitions  for  the  season,  by  an  exhibition  and  festival  at  Oilman's  saloon. 
It  was  open  only  to  members  and  their  families,  but  the  well  filled  hall 
testified  to  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  Horticulture  in  this  place.  Two 
tables,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  were  loaded  with 
the  choicest  specimens  of  fruit,  and  were  handsomely  decorated  with  flow- 
ers. At  the  west  end  was  a  table  with  refreshments,  consisting  of  peais, 
peaches,  plums,  grapes,  cake,  ice  cream,  &c.,  amply  sufficient  for  the  whole 
company,  and  all  were  well  satisfied.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
W.  Turner,  the  President,  Messrs.  Alfred  Saiith,  Erastus  Smith,  and  John 
M.  Niles.  A  glee  club  added  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  eveninn^. 
The  whole  affair  passed  off  admirably,  and  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  who  were  present. 

Our  Society  has  been  in  existence  but  four  years.  We  have  held  exhi- 
bitions on  every  Saturday  afternoon,  during  the  season  of  fruit,  which  have 
been  well  attended,  and  have,  we  think,  excited  in  the  public  an  increased 
love  for  Horticulture.  The  material  in  this,  region  is  abundant,  and  there 
is  every  encouragement  for  future  operations. 

As  a  part  of  the  Horticultural  news  of  the  day,  I  send  you  the  above-— 
Yours,  dtc,  G.  W.  R. 

Buffalo  Horticulturax  Socirty. — Jidy  20ih,  The  President  in  ^e 
chair;  •    ^ 

Exhibited  by  Warren  Granger,  cherries,  Bigarreau.  By  Dr.  S.  Manley 
and  Brother,  cherries,  Bigarreau,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Late  Duke,  Florence; 
raspberries,  Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp,  Franconia.  Charles  Taintor,  cherries, 
Bigarreau,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  White  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton, 
Davenport's  Early,  American  Amber,  Black  Heart,  Tradescant's  Black 
Heart,  Belle  de  Choisy ;  currants.  Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  Common 
Red.    Mason  &  Levering,  cherries,  Bigarreau,  Plumstone  Morello,  BlacJf 
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Mazzard;  currants,  Champagne;  raspbeiries,  Red  Antwerp;  beans,  Early 
China,  Early  Longpod;  Petunias,  12  var.,  Double  Hollyhocks,  8  var., 
Seedling  Verbena,  2  bouquets  of  greenhouse  flowers.  J.  C.  Warriner, 
currants.  White  Dutch.    Miss  Louisa  A.  Pratt,  gooseberries. 

Lewis  Ekiton,  cherries,  Bigarreau,  White  Bigarreau,  Napoleon  Bigarreau, 
Bigarreau  de  Lyon,  Black  Tartarean,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Heart,  Mayduke, 
Reine  Hortense,  Late  Duke,  Elton,  Downer's  Late,  American  Amber, 
English  Gaskin,  Tradescant's  Black  Heart,  White  Waterloo,  3  nameless 
var. ;  currants,  White  Dutch,  Red  Dutch,  May's  Victoria ;  beans,  Early 
Six  Weeks.  Famnm  6l  Wilcox,  raspberries,  Red  Antwerp.  W.  R.  Cop- 
pock,  cherries,  Bigarreau,  White  Bigarreau,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Trades- 
cant's  Black  Heart,  White  Waterloo,  Elton,  Black  Tartarian,  Sparhawk's 
Honey,  Black  Heart;  gooseberries,  Crown  Bob,  Roaring  Lion,  White- 
smith. Mrs.  L.  Eaton,  roses,  Baltimore  Belle,  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  Her- 
moea,  Augustine  Mouchelet,  Perpetual  Pink ;  Double  Hollyhocks,  7  var. ; 
carnations,  8  var. 

The  Fruit  Committee  reported  the  following  prizes  for  fruit,  shown  at  the 
last  meeting : — 

For  the  best  3  var.  of  strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  and 
Large  Eariy  Scarlet,  to  W.  R.  Coppock,  $2. 

For  the  best  1  var.  Burr's  New  Pine,  to  W.  R.  Coppock,  $h 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  at  this  meeting: — 

For  the  best  3  var.  of  cherries,  for  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  and 
Elton,  to  Charles  Taintor,  $2. 

For  the  best  1  var.,  for  Bigarreau,  to  Charles  Taintor,  $1. 

For  the  best  3  var.  raspberries,  Fastolff,  Red  Antwerp,  and  Franconia,  to 
D.  S.  Manley  &  Brother,  (2. 

For  the  best  1  var.  Red  Antwerp,  to  Famum  &.  Wilcox,  $1. 

For  the  best  1  var.  currants.  White  Dutch,  J.  C.  Warriner,  $1. 

For  the  best  3  var.  currants,  White  Dutch,  Red  Dutch,  and  May's  Vic- 
toria, to  L.  Eaton,  $1. 

For  the  best  1  var.  gooseberries,  to  Miss  Louisa  A.  Pratt,  $1. 

For  the  best  6  var.  Double  Hollyhocks,  to  Mason  d&  Levering,  $h 

For  the  best  6  var.  carnations,  to  Mrs.  L.  Eaton,  $h 

For  the  best  12  var.  petunias,  to  Mason  &  Levering,  $1. 

For  the  best  2  quarts  beans,  to  L.  Eaton,  $1. 

Adjourned. 

Auf^i  2d. — ^The  President  in  the  chair. 

Bxhibited  by  Mason  Si  Levering,  verbenas,  13  var.,  and  onions.  Warren 
GraAger,  onions.  L.  Eaton,  cherries,  Arehdoke,  Late  Duke,  Royal  Duke, 
Morello,  Black  Tartarian,  NapoleoQ  Bigarreau,  Tradescant's  Black  Heart, 
Belle  Magnifique ;  Flemish  curraiits.  May's  Victoria ;  com,  Early  Sioux ; 
onions.  A.  Bryant  &  Son,  currants,  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  Champagne, 
Black  Naples,  Black  English.  Mrs.  L.  Eaton,  roses,  Reine  de  St  Cyr,  La. 
Gracieuse;  verbenas,  2  var. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

For  the  best  12  var.  verbenas,  to  Mason  &  Levering,  $1. 
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For  {he  best  12  eara  corn,  to  Lewis  Eaton,  $1. 

For  the  beet  12  onions,  to  Wanen  Granger,  $1. 

Adjourned. 

August  17Ul — ^Vice-President  Granger  in  the  chair. 

Sxhibited  by  Lewis  Eaton,  cherries,  Bdle  Magnifiqae,  Arch  Dake,  Lste 
Duke;  pears,  Muscat  Robert,  Ronaselet  Hative;  sweet  com.  D.  S. 
Manley  &,  Brother,  pears.  Jargonelle,  Rostiezer,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Blood* 
good  (?),  (all  unripe) ;  apples,  Yellow  Harvest,  Large  Eariy  Bou^  Golden 
Sweeting,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh ;  phloxes,  6  var. ;  Double  Balsams,  6  w. 
Mrs.  L.  Eaton,  Double  Balsams,  6  var.  Mason  &  Levering,  Gladif^us,  3 
var. ;  Double  Balsams,  6  var. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

For  the  best  1  var.  Summer  pears,  Muscat  Robert,  L.  Eaton,  $2. 

For  the  best  6  var.  phloxes,  to  Manley  Si  Brother,  (L 

For  the  best  6  var.  Double  Balaams,  Mason  Sl  Lovenng,  $1. 

For  the  best  12  ears  sweet  corn,  L.  Eaton,  $1. 

After  appointing  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
Delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  Annual  CxhibitioDs 
of  the  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societies, 
the  New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Canada  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, and  the  American  Pomological  Congress,  and  the  President  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  additional  Delegates,  if  requu^d;  after  which  the 
Society  adjourned. — Jno.  B.  Eaton,  Recording  Secrdanf. 
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Fridayy  September  23(i. — ^The  premiums  for  dahlias  took  place  to-day,  by 
agreement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  prin- 
cipal exhibitors,  at  the  tent  in  the  public  garden.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of 
flowers  which  had  been  cut  for  the  general  show,  the  display  was  not  so 
large  as  usual,  but  the  specimens  were  many  of  them  unusually  fine.  The 
principal  exhibitors  were  J.  Breck  &  Son,  P.  Barnes,  Hovey  &  Ca,  J.  Nu- 
gent, and  J.  Hyde  &  Son.  Messrs.  Hovey  Sl  Co.'s  stand  for  the  premier 
prize  contained  some  superii  specimens  of  the  newest  varieties,  but  in  cm- 
sequence  of  two  or  three  blooms  showing  an  eye,  the  prize  was  not  awari- 
ed.    The  following  is  the  list  of  the  awards: —  • 

PRXMITTHS   AWARDED   FOR  DAHLIAS. 

Specimen  Bloom. — For  the  best,  to  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  for  Mr.  Seldon,  93. 

Various  Colors. — Best  Yellow,  to  J.  Nugent,  for  Cleopatra,  $1.  Best 
White,  to  J.  Nugent,  for  Mont  Blanc,  $1.  Best  Dark,  to  Hovey  &  Go, 
for  Admiral  Stopford,  $1.  Best  Striped,  to  J.  Hyde  Si  Son,  ^  AoselTs 
Unique,  $1.    Best  Scarlet,  to  J.  Nugent,  for  Latour  d'Auveigne,  #1. 

TwENTT-FouR  Dissimilar  BLOOM8.^For  the  best,  to  Hovey  d&  Co, 
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$7 ;  for  Florence  Dombey,  Marchioness  of  Comwallis,  Gaiety,  Pico- 
tee,  Mont  Blanc,  Elizabeth,  Charles  Perry,  Mimosa,  Admiral,  Lady 
Cooper,  Constantia,  Miss  Hansard,  Q^ueen  of  the  French,  Sunbeam, 
Gem,  Yellow  Standard,  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefever,  Miss  Crompton,  La  Ro- 
siere,  Discoant,  Victoria  Regina,  Golden  Souvenir,  £1  Dorado,  and 
Marquis  of  Aylesbury. 

Eighteen  DissimLAB  Blooms. — ^For  the  best,  to  James  Nugent,  $6; 
for  Cleopatra,  Miss  Vyse,  Great  Mogul,  Mont  Blanc,  La  Polka,  Fire 
King,  Anseirs  Unique,  Mr.  Seldon,  Marchioness  of  Comwallis,  Latour 
d'Auvergne,  Picotee,  Sir  Frederick  Johnson,  Constantia,  £1  Dorado, 
Lady  Cooper,  Lady  Sale,  Caleb  Cope,  and  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Parker  Barnes,  $4 ;  for  Mr.  Seldon,  Mont  Blanc, 
Antagonist,  Faime,  Champion,  Miss  Vyse,*  Joshua  Longstreth,  Pau- 
line, Marchioness  of  ComwalUs,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Admiral,  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Queen  of  the  East,  Beauty  of  Hastings,  Arethusa,  King  of 
the  West,  Madame  Zahler,  and  Princess  Radzville. 

Twelve  Dissimilar  Blooms. — ^For  the  best,  to  James  Nugent,  $5 ;  for 
Picotee,  Constantia,  Mr.  Seldon,  Miss  Vyse,  Cleopatra,  Mont  Blanc, 
Great  Mogul,  Fire  King,  Caleb  Cope,  Latour  d'Auvergne,  La  Polka, 
and  Sir  F.  Johnson. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Parker  Barnes,  $3 ;  for  Arethusa,  Miss  Vyse,  Mr. 
Seldon,  Marchioness  of  Comwallis,  Admiral,  Madame  Zahler,  Gradis, 
Mt  Blanc,  Constantia,  Bufialo  Girl,  Beauty  of  Hastings,  and  Champion. 

Saturday,  25tk, — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  dissolved. 

October  1. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  choice  of  officers, 
was  held  to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair.    The  polls  remained  open 
half  an  hour,  after  which  the  following  officers  were  declared  elected: — 
President— Joeeph  S.  Cabot 

V%ot  Presidenis^Benj.  V.  French,  Cheever  Newhall,  Edward  M.  Rich- 
ards, Josiah  Stickney. 

Treasurer — William  R.  Austin. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Eben.  Wight 

Ruording  Secretary— W.  C.  Strong. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vi^etable  Physiology — John  Lewis  RusselL 
^  Professor  ofEntomology-'T,  W.  Harris. 
^    Professor  of  Hortieultural  OieaUstry—E,  N.  Hoisford. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  Fhdts — E.  Wight,  Chairman ;  J.  Lovett,  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  R.  Austin, 
l^.Ci.  Winship,  W.  C.  Strong,  Joseph  Breck. 

1  On  JRotoers — J.  Breck,  Chairman ;  A.  McLellan,  E.  A.  Story,  T.  Page, 
A.  Bowditch,  G.  Evarts,  F.  Burr. 

On  Vegetables— U.  Bradlee,  Chairman ;  D.  T.  Curtis,  A.  C.  Bowditch, 
G.  E.  White,  A.  W.  Stetson. 
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On  Library — C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman ;  H.  W.  Dutton,  W.  R.  King, 
A.  R.  Pope,  R.  M.  Copeland. 

On  Synonymi  qf  FhiU—M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman;  P.  B.  Hovejr,  R. 
Manning,  S.  Walker,  K  Wight 

Executive  CommiUee — J.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman;  W.  R.  Austin,  M.  P. 
Wilder,  S.  Walker,  P.  B.  Hovey. 

For  establishing  Premiums — £.  Wight,  Chairman;  J.  Breck,  H.  Bradlee, 
Joe.  Lovett,  P.  B.  Hovey. 

On  Finance — M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman ;  J.  Stickney,  O.  Johnson. 

Qf  Publication — R  Wight,  Chairman;  J.  Lovett,  Jos.  Breck,  H.  Brad]ee, 
C.  M,  Hovey,  W.  C.  Strong,  P.  L.  Winship. 

On  Gardens— Z.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman ;  E.  Wight,  J.  Lovett,  S.  Walker, 
J.  F.  Allen. 

ExktbUed. — Flowers:  From  J.  Breck  &  Son,  fine  dahlias.  From  J. 
Nugent,  fine  display  of  dahlias,  cut  flowers,  and  two  bouquets.  From  Miss 
Russell,  a  basket  of  flowers.  From  P.  Barnes,  fine  pansies,  dahlias,  and  a 
variety  of  cut  flowers. 

Fruits  :  From  A.  D.  Webber,  melons — ^Bcechwood.  From  G.  Walsh, 
grapes — Isabella  and  Chasselas ;  pears — Bartlett,  St  Ghislain.  From  J.  Hyde 
&  Son,  pears — Collins  (new.)  From  B.  Harrington,  apples — ^Porter,  Beil- 
flower,  Ramshom,  Fall  Sweet ;  peaches — ^Crawford's  Late.  From  Hovey  &  • 
Co.,  grapes — Clinton  and  Diana ;  pears — Belle  Lucrative,  Swan's  Orange, 
Bonne  des  Zees,  Henkel,  Doyenne  Boussoek.  From  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dorfee, 
grapes — 3  var.,  very  fine.  From  J.  Cass,  (Boston,)  grapes — ^Isabella.  From 
M.  P.  Wilder,  pears — ^Walker,  Paradise  d*Antorone,  Doyenne  Boussoek, 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Adele  St  Denis,  Bordenave,  (Smith's.)  From  A.  W. 
Stetson,  pears — ^Beurr6  Diel,  very  fine.  From  R.  M.  Copeland,  grapes — 
Black  Hamburgh,  open  culture,  fine,  Isabella.  From  K.  Bailey,  grapes — 
Isabella,  fine,  Sweetwater.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — ^White  Gascoigne, 
Black  Frontignan,  White  do.,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Chasselas,  St  Peters, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Damascus.  From  A.  Lackey,  Marblehead — spears, 
St  Ghislain,  grown  on  English  Thorn,  very  fine,  Henry  IV,  Brown 
Beurr^  (?);  plums — ^Reine  de  Claude  Bavay.  From  A.  Bowditch,  peaches — 
Heath ;  pears — Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckel.  From  L.  J.  Bradish, 
pears --Seekel.  From  F.  Dana,  pears — Rousselet  de  Rheims.  From  K 
W.  Bull,  "Concord,  grapes — ^Seedling.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums — Roe's 
Autumn  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Lombard ;  pears — Summer  Franc  Real, 
Bufliim,  Bartlett,  St  Ghislain,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Flemish  Beanty, 
Marie  Louise;  quinces — Apple.  From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  peaches — Heath, 
Crawford's  Late.  From  P.  W.  Pierce,  pears — Napoleon,  Jjong  Green  of 
Autumn,  2  for  a  name. 

From  J.  Stickney,  pears — Urbaniste,  Flemish  Beanty,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey ;  apples — Gravenstein.  From  J.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Greenfield,  pears — 
Bartlett,  Duchesse,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  St  Michael ;  apples — Porter, 
Red  and  JGreen  Sweet  From  J.  Hovey,  English  walnuts.  From  J.  P. 
Allen,  pears — Seckel;  grapes — ^Black  Prince,  Golden  Chasselas,  Black 
Hamburgh;  fig— Black  Brunswick.    From  F.  TTudor,  Nahant,  applet-* 
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Minister,  Hubbardston  Noitsach;  pears — Beiirr6  Bosc,  Brown  Benrri, 
Wilmington  Baking,  Columbia,  Glout  Morceau,  Easter  Bearr^,  Wilkinson, 
St.  Germain,  Duchesse,  Benrr^  Diel,  Passe  Colmar,  Urbaniste,  Beurr6 
d'Angleterre,  Beurr^  Montigeron,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  St  Michael,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Swan's  Orange,  Napoleon,  F.  de  Wirtemberg. 

The  Committee  cannot  fail  to  award  pmise  for  the  exhibition  of  this  day, 
it  being  one  of  the  finest  ever  placed  upon  the  tables  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  can  but  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Tudor  for  his  superior  display 
of  Fruits,  so  finely  grown  and  well  colored,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
handsomest  exhibitions  ever  offered  by  any  amateur. 

Ihdts  ieaied. — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears — Beurr^  Sterkman,  fine, 
Bonne  dee  Zees,  very  fine,  Jersey  Gratioli,  very  fine, Styrian, Capsheaf,  Beuxr^ 
Montigeron,  Oswego  Beurr6,  Beurr6  Merod,  excellent,  Adams,  superior, 
Sheldon,  superior,  Rousselet  de  Meester,  fine,  Swan's  Orange ;  grapes — 
Diana,  very  fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  pears — ^La  Herard,  Beurr^  Sterkman, 
fine.  From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  pears — ^Collins,  excellent  From  E.  W.  Bull, 
Concord,  grapes — Seedling,  excellent 

Odober  9.  ExJdbiUd — Fi.owsrs  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  J.  Breck  dt  Son, 
and  L.  Davenport,  superb  dahlias.  From  J.  Nugent,  fine  dahlias,  cut  flow- 
ers, and  two  bouquets.  From  T.  Page,  three  bouquets.  From  W.  Ken- 
rick,  a  basket  of  flowers,  dahlias,  &c.  From  P.  Barnes,  fine  dahlias  and 
cat  flowers.  Prom  K.  Bailey,  dahlias  and  other  cut  flowers.  From  C. 
Copeland,  fine  dahlias  and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  roses. 

From  F.  Cunningham,  a  specimen  of  Phaseolus  caracalla,  or  Snail  Flow- 
er, curious  and  beautiful. 

The  display  of  dahlias  was  the  best  of  the  season,  there  being  many 
beautiful  and  perfect  specimens  from  most  of  the  exhibitors.  As  there  was 
but  part  of  the  money  devoted  to  dahlias  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
the  Committee  appropriated  the  balance  in  gratuities  to  the  following 
competitors : 

AWARn   OF    PREMIUMS   AND   GRATUITIES. 

Dahlias. — To  James  Nugent,  for  the  best  12  flowers,  $5. 
To  Hovey  &  Co.,  second  best,  $4. 
To  Parker  Barnes,  third  best,  $3. 
To  Lewis  Davenport,  fourth  best,  $2. 
To  Charles  Copeland,  fifUi  best,  $t. 
Gratuity. — To  C.  Copeland,  for  a  fine  display  of  roses,  $3. 
Fruits  :  From  J.  W.  Foster,  plums — ^Reine  Claude  de  Bavay ;  quinces — 
Portugal;  peaches — Blood.    From  P.  Barnes,  peaches  from  the  Double 
Flowering  peach;   plums  from  St  John,  N.  B.    From  A.  W.  Stetson, 
grapes — Sweetwater,  Black  Hamburgh ;  pears — Beurr*  Diel.    From  A.W. 
Haven,  Portsmouth,  pears — Flemish  Beauty,  very  fine.    From  J.  A.  Stet- 
son, Q^uincy,  apples,  for  a  name,  grown  on  Paradise  stock ;  pears — Bufllim, 
veiy  fine,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Payency ;  apples,  for  a  name.    From  B.  Har- 
rington, peaches — Crawford's  Late ;  apples — ^Porter,  Ramshom,  River,  Bell- 
flower,  Fall  Sweet,  Baldwin.    From  L.  J.  Bradish,  Jamaica  Plain,  peareh^ 
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Urbaiuste,  superior.  From  J.  W.  Newball,  Saugus,  one  apple,  weigliingr 
31 }  oz.  From  A.  Holbrook,  West  Rozbury,  apples — Habbardston  Nonsncb, 
Tery  fine.  From  J.  Roberts,  Chelsea,  peais — ^Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 
very  fine.  From  B.  Hedge,  PlymoatJi,  pears — 3  dishes  Seckel,  of  superior 
quality. 

From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  pears — Bonne  de  Zees,  Benrr^  Sterkman,  Doyenn^ 
Boussock.  From.  G.  Wash,  pears;  apple,  for  a  name.  From  J.  Dane, 
pears — Beurr^  Diel,  Seckel,  Van  Mons  licon  le  Clerc.  From  J.  Eldridge, 
quinces — Orange,  superior.  From  O.  Johnson,  apples — Seedling*.  From 
R.  M.  Copeland,  peaches — Seedling.  From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  pears — Bufliim, 
extra,  superior.  From  Josiah  Coolidge,  pears — ^Loaise  Bonne  c/[  Jersey. 
From  E.  Brown,  pears — Roi  de  Wurtemberg.  From  H.  Vandine,  peais — 
Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  Marie  Louise,  BnflTum,  Dix,  Napoleon,  AndrewB. 
From  C.  E.  Grant,  pea.«,  for  a  name ;  grapes — ^Isabella,  very  fine ;  quinces — 
Orange,  superior,  and  finely  ripened.  From  J.  Cass,  grapes — ^Isabella,  fine. 
From  E.  H.  Hitchings,  grapes — Diana,  Chasselas.  From  Diana  Crehorey 
grapes — Diana,  very  fine.  From  J.  P.  Preston,  grapes — Black  Hambnigh, 
open  culture. 

From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pears — ^Heathcot,  Calebasse  Bosc,  Urbaniste, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  GranselPs  Bergamot,  Flemish  Beauty,  Napoleon, 
Roi  de  Wurtemberg ;  also,  Fameuse  apples.  From  J.  Nugent,  grapes — 
Black  Hamburgh,  Chasselas.  From  M.  S.  Cole,  apples — ^Mother,  Red 
Russet  From  J.  F.  Allen,  pears — Ropes,  Seckel,  Urbaniste;  grapes — 
Golden  Chasselas,  Poiteau  Noir ;  nectarines — Golden.  From  F.  Cleaves, 
plum8-~Golden  Drop,  superior ;  pears — Beurr^  Bosc,  Marie  Louise,  Pant- 
di^e  of  Automne,  Urbaniste.  From  K.  Bailey,  Ch&rlestown,  grapes— Isa- 
bella, very  fine.  From  J.  L.  Jones,  Chelsea,  pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey, Easter  Beurr^,  superior,  Duchesse.  From  G,  H,  Haseltine,  grapes — 
Black  Hamburgh,  very  fine,  White  Nice,  Constantia.  From  E.  Wig^t, 
apples — Gloria  Mundi ;  pears,  Beurr6  Diel. 

Fhdts  tested. — From  J.  A.  Stetson,  Payency  pears,  good. 

From  Hovey  dz.  Co.,  pears,  viz.,  Vesouziere,  very  good ;  Grand  Soliel, 
fine ;  Dunmore,  fine ;  Adele  de  St.  Denis,  superior ;  Poire  d' Albret,  fine ; 
Beurr6  Sterkman,  very  fine. ' 

From  Mrs.  Crehore,  Diana  grapes,  fine.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  Isabella 
grapes,  excellent 

October  16th, — Exhibited.  Flowers  :  From  Dennis  Murray,  gardener,  a 
beautiful  collection  of  dried  Ferns ;  the  specimens  were  finely  preserved. 
Of  Ferns,  25  species;  Lycopodium,  7  species ;  4  new  Mosses,  and  2  new 
species  of  Medicago.  From  Joseph  Breck  &  Son,  a  fine  display  of  Dahlias* 
filling  one  of  the  round  stands.  From  B.  V.  French,  fine  Dahlias,  An- 
tirrhinums, Asters,  and  other  cut  flowers.  From  James  Nugent,  fine  Dah- 
lias, and  two  bouquets.  From  Parker  Barnes,  Dahlias  and  other  cut  flow- 
ers.   From  Wm.  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Fruits  :  From  J.  A.  Stetson,  White  Doyenn^,  Beurr6  of  Anjon,  both 
superior,  and  Brown  Beurre  pears.  From  B.  Harrin^on,  Ramshom  apples, 
and  White  Doyenne  pears.    From  A.  W.  Stetson,  very  fine  Beurr^  Diel 
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pears.  From  H.  Dutch,  pears  from  the  Eastham  tree,  200  years  old.  From 
J.  N.  Bang,  3  var.  of  pears.  From  D.  D.  Leeds,  very  fine  Orange  quinces. 
From  W.  H.  Blodgett,  very  fine  Orange  quinces.  From  F.  Dana,  8  var.  of 
pears,  fine.  Pears  without  name,  from  H.  Hills.  From  Geo.  Walsh,  4  var. 
of  pears. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Beurr^  Bosc,  White  Doyenn*,  Vesounere,  St  Mi- 
chael Archangel,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Swan's  Orange,  (superior,) 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Uibaniste,  Beun^  Diel,  (fine,)  and  Duchess  of 
Angoulome.  Prom  G.  Prichard,  3  var.  grapes,  fine.  From  J.  J.  Dixwell, 
very  fine  Le  Cur^,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Delices  d'Hardenpont  poars.  From 
A.  W.  Haven,  a  superior  collection  of  pears^  10  varieties,  including  very 
fine  Beurr^  Diel.  From  J.  Richardson,  superior  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  From  Jos.  Lovett,  Paradise  of  Autumn,  and 
Gansell's  Bergamot  From  Messrs.  Hite  &  Carr,  Portsmouth,  superior 
Duchess  of  Angouleme.  From  R.  Crocker,  a  superior  collection  of  pears, 
13  varieties.  From  W.  Bacou,  7  var.  of  pears,  and  Late  Crawford  peaches. 
From  O.  Pierce,  Lowell,  one  Duchess  of  Angouleme  pear,  weighing  24 
ounces.  From  E.  H.  Hitchings,  Diana  grapes,  very  fine.  From  J.  Cass, 
fine  Isabella  grapes.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  superior  Isabella  and  fine  Catawba 
grapes. 

From  W.  C.  Strong,  12  var.  of  grapes,  fine.  From  J.  Owen,  Seediing 
Damson  plum.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  8  var.  of  pears.  From  H.  Vandine, 
8  var.  of  pears.  From  Sam.  Phipps,  23  var.  of  pears,  and  2  of  apples. 
From  Thos.  Hill,  veiy  fine  quinces. 

FYuiis  teaitd, — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Swan's  Orange,  superior,  sustaining 
its  high  reputation;  St  Michael  Archangel,  fine;  Oswego  Beurre,  fine. 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  various  samples  of  grapes. 
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Death  of  Paor.  J.  P.  Nortoiv. — Scarcely  had  our  notice  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Downing  reached  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  before  we  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  another,  no  less  prominent  as  an  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
writer.  Professor  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  who  died  aged  only  30. 

Mr.  Norton  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  agricultural  chemists  in  the 
country.  He  went  abroad  in  1841,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Professor 
Johnston,  in  whose  laboratory  he  pursued  his  studies  under  his  direction. 
In  the  fall  of  1845  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  visited  most  of  the 
celebrated  laboratories  there.  On  his  return  home  he  was  made  Professor 
at  Yale  CoUecfe,  but  wishii^g  to  perfect  himself  as  a  chemist,  he  again  visit- 
ed Europe  in  1846,  and  studied  with  Professor  Mulder,  at  Utrecht,  return- 
ing in  1847,  when  he  assumed  his  duties  at  Yale,  which  he  continued  up  to 
his  death. 

Mr.  Norton  was  the  author  of  a  TVeetftse  on  Scientific  ^AgricuUxirt,  which 
was  written  as  a  prize  essay,  for  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
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ciety.  He  also  wrote  an  Appendix,  and  added  Notes  to  a  new  edition  of 
Stephens's  Book  of  iht  Farm,  which  we  reviewed  in  oar  last  volnme.  Be* 
sides  this  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  CU(fiMi(or,  and  his  aiticleB 
were  the  chief  attractions  of  that  paper. 

His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the  agricultaral  commnnity,  and  die 
scientific  world  generally.  He  was  a  zealous  fiiend  of  agriculturvl  im- 
provement, and  all  his  efibrts  were  directed  to  the  advancement  of  an  art, 
the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  universal,  of  all  others. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

October  has  been  a  cool  month,  though  without  any  frost  of  severity,  np 
to  the  16th,  when  all  tender  vegetation  was  killed.  With  but  three  or  foot 
rainy  days,  it  has  been  a  favorable  time  for  all  kinds  of  fall  work,  and  pre- 
paratory  operations  for  cold  weather.  This  is  usually  a  busy  month.  Now 
is  the  time  to  proceed  vigorously  with  fall  planting.  Never  put  off  tSl 
spring.  We  have  set  out  many  thousands  of  trees,  both  in  antmnn  and 
spring,  and  consider  the  former  season  as  fiur  preferable  to  the  latter :  in- 
deed, any  person  who  will  make  a  fair  experiment  of  three  years,  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  advantages  of  fdl  over  spring  planting. 

Grape  vines  in  the  earliest  houses,  such  as  have  been  forced,  shoold  be 
immediately  pruned,  cleaned,  a!bd  put  in  order  for  an  early  start  in  Decem- 
ber. Wash  the  vines,  and  lay  in  as  we  have  before  advised.  Cover  the 
border  with  four  to  six  inches  of  manure,  and  on  top  of  that  twelve  indies 
of  old  hay  or  leaves ;  this  will  keep  out  all  frost  and  cold  rains.  Vines  in 
greenhouses  and  cold  houses  may  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  thor- 
oughly ripened :  in  the  greenhouse  it  may  be  done  immediately,  before  the 
plants  are  all  staged  for  the  winter:  besides,  it  gives  the  house  a  neater 
appearance.  Lay  down  and  protect  the  vines  in  cold  houses.  Cover  the 
borders  with  three  or  four  inches  of  manure. 

Strawberrt  beds  will  yet  need  attention,  especially  newly  planted 
ones.  Keep  down  all  weeds.  Cover  the  beds  with  strawy  manure,  tan, 
old  straw,  hay,  leaves,  or  anything  that  will  keep  them  from  the  effects  of 
the  winter's  sun.    The  cold  does  no  injury. 

Raspberrt  vines  should  be  laid  down  before  severe  frost,  and  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth,  or  manure. 

Currant  bushes  should  be  well  manured  ;  il  i9  the  best  season  to  apply 
it  now  around  the  roots,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  transplanted  safely  the  whole  of  this 
month. 

The  Fruit  Room  should  have  attention.  Keep  the  temperaUire  as  near 
40  as  possible,  and  preserve  the  air  fresh  and  sweet  by  removing  imme- 
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diately,  a^  soon  as  perceived,  any  decayed  iruit    A  little  attention  will  be 
the  means  of  prolonging  the  season  of  ripening. 

Trench  and  prepare  ground  for  spring  planting,  and  forward  all  work  as 
much  as  possible. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

The  moderate  temperature  of  the  month  has  been  favorable  to  a  con- 
tioned  display  of  many  kinds  of  garden  flowers ;  verbenas,  roses  and  many 
other  things  are  yet  nearly  as  gay  as  in  August  This  has  to  some  extent 
delayed  the  taking  up  of  many  plants ;  for  as  long  as  they  continue  to  bloom 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  destroy  their  beautiful  appearance.  But  as 
winter  will  soon  be  upon  us  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  for  it 

Chrtsanthemums  will  now  be  blooming  finely,  and,  if  shaded  from  the 
hot  sun,  will  continue  in  flower  a  great  length  of  time.  Water  freely  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  and  syringe  occasionally  over  the  foliage ;  keep  down 
the  aphis  by  fumigation. 

Camellias  will  begin  to  bloom.  Attend  to  the  plants  as  we  advised 
last  month. 

Cinerarias  are  among  the  most  showy  winter  plants ;  shift  now  into 
larger  pots  all  the  most  forward  specimens,  and  keep  the  remainder  in 
frames  near  the  glass,  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit 

Japan  Lilies  in  pots,  may  remain  out  in  a  frame  until  the  season  of  re- 
potting, if  protected  from  rains  and^  firosts  by  a  covering  of  leaves  and 
boards,  or  sashes. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  need  much  attention;  all  the  young  plants 
should  now  have  a  shift  into  the  next  size ;  old  plants  should  also  be  re- 
potted ;  use  a  rather  sandy  tuify  soil  now,  drain  well  and  keep  them  as 
dMe  to  (he  glass  as  possible. 

Glanoioluses  of  the  tender  kind  should  now  be  potted,  and  placed  in  a 
frame  or  the  greenhouse. 

Pansies  intended  for  flowering  in  the  house  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  they  may  get  established  early. 

Rose 8  in  pots,  taken  up  last  month  or  earlier,  and  placed  in  frames, 
should  now  be  pruned  in,  and  removed  to  a  good  place  in  the  house,  where 
they  win  soon  show  an  abundance  of  bloom. 

Heliotropes  may  be  now  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  a  wann 
part  of  the  house,  where  they  will  bloom  freely. 

Heaths  will  require  care.  Shift  as  soon  as  they  need  it,  and  do  not 
wait  for  any  particular  time  to  go  through  with  the  operation.  Keep  in  the 
cooUst  part  of  the  house,  away  from  the  flue,  and  in  an  aiiy  place. 

Verbenas  for  early  blooming  may  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
have  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  guano. 

Cyclamens  in  small  pots,  showing  a  great  quantity  of  flowers,  may  be 
removed  into  the  next  size.  An  occasional  supply  of  manure  water  will 
benefit  them  much. 

Calceolarias  will  now  be  in  readiness  for  another  shift  Keep  down 
the  green  fly,  and  keep  them  on  a  cool  shelf,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
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Tree  Violets  in  pots  should  not  be  forgotten;  nothing  is  prettier,  or 
adds  more  to  the  fragrance  of  a  bouquet  Keep  them  out  in  framee  as  loo|^ 
as  possible. 

Tropjeolum  Lobbianum,  Lb  one  of  the  finest  winter  flowering  plants; 
shifl  into  good  sized  pots,  and  train  up  to  neat  balloon  trellises ;  thus  mas- 
aged  they  are  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  house  the  whole  winter. 

Lacue:vaultias  sliould  now  be  repotted. 

Alstromerias  should  now  be  potted,  and  placed  in  a  wanner  part  of  the 
house. 

Monthly  Carnations  arc  great  additions  to  a  collection,  particulaiiy 
the  new  French  sorts.  Secive  a  good  stock  of  plants,  place  them  in  a  light 
airy  place,  and  tie  up  neatly  to  stakes. 

CupuEA  Plattcentra  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

CniNEaE  Primroses  will  now  begin  to  bloom;  keep  them  free  from 
dead  leaves,  and  water  occasionally  with  yery  weak  liquid  manure. 

Mignonette  and  Sweet  Alltssuh  in  pots,  should  not  be  overwatered ; 
thin  out  the  plants  to  five  or  six  in  each  pot,  and  keep  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible. 

Madrandias,  of  the  diflerent  varieties,  if  neatly  trained  to  handsome 
trellises,  are  beautiful  all  winter. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Wsioeua,  SpirjbV  Pruicipoixa 
Pleno,  dLc,  should  now  be  potted  for  forcing,  in  all  collections  where  there 
is  room. 

flower  garden  and  SHRUBBERY. 

Now'  18  the  time  to  make  new  plantations  of  shrubs,  hardy  heibaceom 
pknts,  bulbs,  &c. 

Lilies  of  all  kinds,  except  Canadensis,  should  now  be  set  out,  or  reset 

Dahlia  roots  should  be  taken  up  immediately,  if  not  already  done. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  other  hardy  bulbs  should  now  be  planted. 

Gladioluses  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  taken  up  and  housed  before 
severe  frosts. 

Herbaceous  Pjeonies  should  now  be  transplanted. 

Pansies,  set  out  now  in  a  small  bed,  and  protected  by  a  covering  of  leaves 
and  boards,  will  bloom  beautifully  in  early  spring. 

Neapolitan  Violets,  in  frames,  must  be  secured  from  severe  frosts  by 
a  cohering  of  matts  and  stnw.  If  properly  attended  to  they  will  bloom 
fi:om  December  to  May. 

Carnations  may  be  wintered  in  pots,  or  in  the  ground,  in  frames. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  will  need  protection  of  some  kind  be- 
fore severe  weather.  Leaves  or  coarse  strawy  manure  is  the  best,  but  if  not 
at  hand,  old  tan,  straw,  6r  hay. 

Dig,  trench  and  prepare  ground  intended  to  be  planted  with  seeds  early 
in  the  spring. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Amp.  I.     Transplanting  Large  Trees.     By  the  Editob. 

We  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  the  practice  of  re- 
moving very  large  trees.  That  it  can  be  done,  and  very 
successfolly  too,  has  been  long  since  demonstrated  by  Sir 
Henry  Stuart,  in  his  Planters'  Guide.  Tet,  upon  the  whole, 
except  in  some  few  instances,  where  a  tree  is  loved  for  the 
associations  connected  with  it,  or  where*  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  an  immediate  growth  upon  some  treeless  and  ex- 
posed site,  we  have  not  thought  the  practice  worthy  of 
general  imitation. 

In  our  severe  climate,  where  the  icy  fetters  of  winter 
permit  the  removal  of  trees  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of 
warmer  regions,  transplanting  very  lai^e  ones  may  be  done 
with  a  greater  certainty  of  success  than  by  the  ordinary 
method,  as  detailed  in  the  work  above  alluded  to ;  and  we 
have  from  time  to  time  recorded  the  most  successful  experi- 
ments by  the  frozen-ball  method,  as  it  has  been  very  properly 
called :  a  more  recent  case  has  just  been  communicated  to 
us  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  George  Jaques,  of  Worcester, 
where  the  specimens  removed  were  not  only  very  large,  but 
the  most  difficult  kinds  to  subject  to  such  an  experiment, 
viz.,  the  shellbark  hickory.  * 

We  have  now  lying  before  us  a  handful  of  very  hands(»ie 
shellbaiks,  gathered  from  trees  30  to  40  feet  high,  removed 
by  Mr.  Jaques  less  than  two  years  ago,  this  being  their 
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second  season  of  growing  since  they  were  reset.  This  very 
remarkable  success  must  be  attributed  to  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  JaqueSy  who  fully  understands  the  proper  condi- 
tions of  vegetable  growth,  and  who  attended  to  the  removal 
of  the  trees  personally,  leav^ing  nothing  undone  which  would 
contribute  to  their  future  prosperity  and  health. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Jaques's  commimication,  accompany- 
ing the  parcel  of  shellbarks : — 

Dear  Sir: — The  accompanying  shellbarks — ^well  ripened, 
as  you  will  find  them — grew,  this  season,  upon  a  tree  which 
my  brother  and  myself  transplanted  twenty-one  months  ago, 
f .  c,  in  January,  1851 .  The  tree  was  moved,  at  the  same  time 
with  three  others,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  by  what  is  called 
the  frozen-ball  method  of  transplanting.  It  is  now  in  a  fine 
healthy  condition,  and,  with  the  others, — all  of  which  are 
over  thirty  feet,  and  one  of  them  forty  feet,  in  height,— 
serves  at  once  for  ornament  and  shade.  Upon  our  new  place, 
they  produce  a  fine  effect  in  taking  off  and  relieving  the 
inevitable  rawness  of  a  recent  settlement. 

Thinking  that  a  simple  statement  of  these  facts  might 
encourage  others  to  do  likewise,  I  have  written  these  few 
lines.  Knowing — as  no  one  better  does  than  you — the 
great  difficulty  of  transplanting  our  hard-wooded  forest  trees, 
particularly  the  oak  and  several  species  of  the  hickory,  you 
will  concede  that  our  experiment  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  expense  of  transplanting  did  not  exceed  twelve 
dollars  per  tree. 

Do  not  regard  this  on  my  part  as  a  piece  of  boasting,  but 
simply  as  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  locate  themselves  and  their  household  gods  upon 
a  naked  spot  of  earth.  The  statement,  you  perceive,  is  of 
what  has  been  done,  not  what  may  be  done.  What  has 
actually  transpired,  it.  seems  to  me,  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  your  readers  4han  speculations  in  regard  to  what  is 
possible  to  be  done!  Truly  your  friend,  George  Ja^ues. 
Worcestery  October  20/A,  1852. 
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Now,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  are  not  an  advocate  of 
the  system  of  removing  very  large  trees ;  yet,  knowing  that 
it  can  be  done,  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  desirable  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  practice,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Jaques, 
where  the  object  was  to  "relieve  the  inevitable  rawness  of  a 
new  settlement."  Other  instances  are  where  individuals, 
laying  out  a  new  place  or  improving  an  old  one,  find  it 
expedient  either  to  cut  down  or  remove  a  beautiful,  rare,  or 
valuable  tree :  and  in  others,  where  some  of  our  finest  native 
trees,  rjiot  being  procurable  in  the  nurseries  of  any  size,  must 
be  removed  from  their  native  woods,  or  the  possession  of 
them  relinquished :  again,  where  trees  are  exceedingly  im- 
patient of  removal,  like  the  hemlock,  tulip,  &c. :  who  would 
begrudge  ten,  nay,  fifty  dollars,  to  have  some  magnifi- 
cent and  feathery  hemlock,  growing  in  the  forest,  trans- 
ported, in  all  its  gracefulness  and  vigor,  to  the  lawn  or  pleas- 
ure ground?  .  The  fact  that  transplanting  can  be  successfully 
performed  in  such  cases,  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art.  That  we  can  possess 
ourselves,  and  immediately  too,  of  the  successive  growth  of 
forty  summers,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise. 
Those  advanced  in  life,  who  are  retiring  to  the  country  with 
plenty  of  means,  by  adopting  Mr.  Jaques's  experiment,  may 
realize,  in  a  very  short  period,  the  eflforts  of  years. 


Art.  II.     Some  Plants  seen  about  the  Region  of  the  Notch, 
September  J  1862.     By  John  Lewis  Russell. 

Evert  body,  who  travels,  visits  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  fiampshire,  the  Notch,  the  Plume  at  Pranconia,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  whether  at  the  base  of  this  noble 
range  of  hills,  or,  perchance,  the  higher  summits  of  the  more 
cloud-pierciilg.  Almost  every  body  makes  rapid  and  violent 
tours,  not  of  pleasure  and  comfort,  but  of  time-consuming 
energy,  as  if  speed  was  the  main  object  to  be  secured. 
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Blany  are  whirled  over  the  road  by  strong  horses  and  in  stont 
wagons,  to  make  an  entire  circuit  and  to  get  over  as  much 
ground  as  possible.  Some  visit  certain  points  of  attraction, 
where  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  the  eye  of  the  landscape  lover, 
or  the  rod  of  the  angler,  may  be  pleasantly  emjdoyed*  A 
few  abide,  for  the  season,  in  some  quiet  nook  or  less  fash- 
ionable inn,  where  they  can  see  this  bustle  of  the  travelling 
multitude  with  an  indifferent  regard,  better  {deased  with 
titu^ing  the  less  known  but  more  interesting  features  of  the 
region,  whose  perennial  brooks  and  feathery  waterfalls  dis- 
course in  eloquent  music  amid  novel  forms  of  geological  and 
botanical  wonders. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  acquainted  with 
the  condition  and  habits  of  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  veg- 
etation, which  grow  with  peculiar  luxuriance  there,  that  I 
made  a  short  sojourn  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Crawford,  where, 
ensconced  within  the  hospitable  walls  of  the  Mt.  C&awfcnbo 
House,  and  occupying,  when  I  list,  the  strong,  high-backed, 
easy  arm-chairs  of  its  late  venerable  proprietor,  I  found 
myself  in  company  with  a  friend  for  whom,  beside  other 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  I  entertain  a  profound  respect  for 
his  scientific  talents;  and  with  whom,  and  with  a  valued 
acquaintance,  1  used  to  sally  out  on  some  excursion,  to  spend 
the  hours  of  September  sunshine  and  heat,  among  the  ravines 
of  the  contiguous  hills  or  near  the  foam  of  some  waterfall, 
the  white  streak  of  whose  current  adown  the  face  of  the 
mountain  rock  we  had  previously  noticed  and  traced  in  the 
distance  by  our  eye.  My  new  acquaintance  had  for  many 
summers  previous  visited  and  lived  on  this  spot ;  and  to  my 
friend,  the  scenery  was  as  familiar  as  it  was  loved.  They  had 
both,  singly  and  together,  trod  many  a  mountain  summit, 
explored  some  new  lake,  or  encamped  in  the  distant  forest, 
where  their  camp  fire  had  been  greeted  by  the  wild  animals, 
which  came  to  inquire  iato  their  intrusions.  ,  Familiar*  as 
were  these  scenes  to  them,  all  was  new  and  attractive  to  me ; 
and  the  veriest  common-place  incident  by  field^or  flood,  the 
most  common  moss  or  plant,  the  older  or  latest  sUde,  the 
nearest  cliff  or  the  next  gorge,  did  not  fail  to  afford  me  some 
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new  interest.  These  short  excursions, — a  morning's  ramble, 
an  afternoon's  walk  or  a  day's  exploration, — come  back  to 
me  like  some  pleasant  dream ;  and  I  am  fain  to  recall  one 
such,  to  which  we  dedicated  the  best  hours  of  a  pleasant  day 
in  climbing  the  bed  of  Halfway  River,  upwards,  to  and 
above  its  waterfall,  whose  picturesque  beauty  claims  no  mean 
share  of  the  admiration  commonly  bestowed  on  other  and 
better  known  cascades  in  this  neighborhood  of  the  White 
Hills. 

The  early  part  of  September  was  unusually  dry  and  warm. 
The  thermometer  ranged  to  80°  Pahr.,  or  even  more  for 
several  successive  days ;  yet,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  I 
saw  on  the  distant  sununit  of  Mount  Clinton,  and  lying  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  line  of  the  black 
growth,  the  lately  fallen  snow  of  some  sudden  squall.  The 
temperature  about  the  Mount  Crawford  House  is  more  . 
equable  and  delightful  than  that  of  the  adjacent  country; 
and  the  frosts  of  autumn  are  more  tardy  in  their  visits  than 
they  are  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  Mine  host  regaled 
his  guests  with  watermelons  from  his  own  garden;  while 
sweet  corn  and  other  varieties  of  maize,  with  Jbeans  and  the 
usual  esculents  of  horticultural  care,  seemed  to  thrive.  A 
sweet  apple/  originating  on  the  soU,  abounds  about  the  house, 
having  been  judiciously  propagated  by  pieces  of  the  roots, 
after  its  merits  had  been  fully  tested  many  years  ago.  Some 
efforts  to  increase  the  list  of  better  apples,  have  not  been 
crowned  with  that  success  which  so  laudable  an  enterprise 
should  have  promised,  owing,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  errors  in  the  scions ;  yet  the  capability  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  aspect  has  been  established,  nevertheless.  In  a  little 
garden,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  daughters,  were 
growing  most  luxuriant  specimens  of  some  of  the  best  varie* 
ties  of  Verbena,  while  Carnations,  Heliotropes,  Clarkias,  Ne- 
mophilas,  Chinese  Pinks,  Asters  and  Calendulas,  luxuriated 
in  the  deep  virgin  loam ;  and,  with  other  flowers,  afforded 
many  a  hastily  formed  bouquet  to  the  passing  traveller,  whose 
ideas  of  meum  and  tuum  did  not  often  seem  to  recognize 
any  particular  ownership.    My  new  and  valued  acquaintance 
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had  interested  himself  in  these  offerings  to  Flora,  and  eveii 
had  made  some  advances  in  pomological  science  and  industry 
from  year  to  year ;  proofs  of  which  he  exhibited  to  me  in 
renovated  trees  and  vigorous  grafted  branches  upon  the  old 
apple  stocks,  and  in  a  few  good  looking  dwarf  pears,  which 
seemed  likely  to  endure  the  severe  winters  of  the  place. 

These  mountain  streams,  though  less  affected  by  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  seasons  than  those  of  the  lower  and  more 
ievel  country,  yet  are  sensibly  diminished  in  volume  of  water 
during  continued  dryness,  or  are  rapidly  swollen  by  the 
ahowers  which  sweep  over  the  summits  of  the  hills,  where 
the  springs  which  feed  them  take  their  rise.  A  medium 
stage  of  water  seems  to  be  more  favorable  in  developing 
their  beauty,  where  there  is  enough  of  that  element 
to  partially  conceal  the  contour  of  the  rock  strata.  It  is 
then,  that  whatever  flowers  or  plants  are  perceptible  around 
their  dizzy  brink,  or  are  nestled  in  their  dripping  crevices, 
wear  a  bright,  cheerful,  and  fresh  aspect,  as  if  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  vigor  and  cleanliness  which  we  ought  to  expect 
under  such  circumstances.  Purity  is  involuntarily  associated 
with  water;  and  a  plant  seems  as  much  injured  from  its 
contact  with  mud,  leaves  and  the  refuse  of  a  flood  borne 
down  upon  it,  as  do  higher  organized  beings,  whose  exteriors 
do  not  evince  that  acquaintance  with  the  salubrious  qualities 
of  water  which  wisdom  or  discretion  would  prompt.  There 
are  some  species  of  the  larger  mosses  which  become  radiant 
with  this  freshness  of  beauty,  and  whose  foliage,  studded 
with  globular  water  drops,  reflect  the  sunlight  with  marvelous 
and  attractive  splendor. 

In  Oakes'  White-Mountain  Scenery,  may  be  seen  a  beau- 
tiful plate,  in  which  is  represented  a  bridge  spanning  a  deep 
defile,  where  the  disintegration  of  the  trap  rock,  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  has  left  on  either  side  straight,  smooth  and 
high  walls  for  a  considerable  length.  At  the  foot  of  this 
natural  and  deep  water-worn  channel,  and  at  a  little  distance 
below,  the  debris,  in  the  shape  of  large  rounded  loose  stones, 
constitutes  the  rocky  bed  of  the  mouth  of  Nancy's  River  as 
it  faUs  into  the  Saco.     The  site  is  often  selected  for  its  pic* 
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turesqueness,  and  used  to  be  visited  for  that  end  before  the 
erection  of  a  substantial  saw-mill,  whose  proposed  utility  can 
be  considered  as  the  chief  excuse  of  its  otherwise  objection- 
able presence  in  so  peculiar  a  spot.  If  you  will  take  your 
stand  upon  this  bridge,  and  face  the  mountain,  which  lies  a 
little  to  the  jight,  as  you  look  up  the  supposable  course  of 
Nancy's  River,  you  may  perceive,  against  the  dark  green 
foliage,  a  long  narrow  streak  of  white,  and,  if  blessed  with  a 
distant  power  of  sight,  may  notice  a  slight  undulation  or 
waving  aflown  its  track.  Crossing  the  bridge  then,  and 
proceeding  down  the  public  road  for  the  distance  of  some 
half  mile,  you  enter  a  very  rude  and  rough  wood  road,  amd 
strike  upon  the  stream,  whose  circuitous  course  bears  the 
waters  of  Halfway  River,  and  will  furnish  the  botanist  a 
rich  harvest  of  carious  plants,  which  invest  its  shaded  rocks 
and  fringe  its  rushing  current.  It  were  hardly  necessary  to 
state  how  often  some  stain-like  spot  on  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  wet  stone  would  arrest  our  attention,  indicating  a 
beautiful  species  of  lichen ;  or  how  the  old  rough  gray  bark 
of  some  noble  forest  tree  would  furnish  the  reasons  for  an 
half  hour's  delay  in  quest  of  an  almost  microscopic  plant, 
which  nestled  in  its  chinks.  Nor  need  I  tell  of  the  patient 
labor,  the  delicate  touch,  the  curious  eye,  and  the  successful 
chiselling  oflf  of  some  fragment,  which  he,  who  bore  the 
hammer  and  chisel,  with  an  artist's  skill  evinced.  Suffice 
that  our  labor  was  not  in  vain  nor  our  search  profitless. 

After  some  hours  of  such  progressive  advance  as  our  incli- 
nations prompted,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall 
towards  which  we  had  bent  our  course.  Some  hard  climb- 
ing up  the  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  began  to  be  needed 
ere  we  gained  a  full  view  of  the  descending  sheet.  This 
was  easier  accomplished  by  all  the  party  than  by  the  "Major," 
whose  obesity  overcame  his  resolutions.  A  friendly  pull  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  greatly  facilitated  his  endeavors,  so  that 
the  difficulty  which  he  encountered  was  removed.  It  seemed 
like  rough  usage  towards  a  friend,  but  such  a  friend  was  too 
generous  to  take  offence.  Delighting  as  he  did  in  any  moun- 
tain ramble,  however  protracted  or  tedious,  he  could  not 
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idinqpiiah  ks  parsnit  for  trifles.  Be  not  alanned,  my  reader, 
fior  the  Major  eiijoyed  no  other  miliUDy  qualities  than  his 
lepngnanre  to  bean  and  wildcats;  and  dog  as  he  was,  could 
distinguish  between  a  welt-meant  action  and  an  intended 
affront.  The  presence  and  company  of  nerer  so  homUe  a 
friend  can  be  iqppreciated  by  any  who  have  tracked  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  forests;  and  of  User's  social  qualities,  it  needed 
bat  a  slight  acquaintance  to  be  fally  persuaded. 

The  most  striking  plant  we  noticed  was  ^'ster  acominatus, 
(Blx.,)  which  grows  with  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  cool 
rich  woods  of  Northern  New  England.  Its  pointed,  strong 
leaves, — its  simple  and  low  stem,  crowned  with  its  panicled 
corjrmb  of  purplish  tinted  white  flowers, — render  it  always 
con^icuous.  This  purplish  tint  is  sometimes  very  observable, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  beanty  of  the  flower.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  cultivation  would  make  it  a  desirable  perennial 
for  our  gardens.  The  showy  Solidago  squarrosus,  or  large- 
spiked  Golden  rod,  commanded  our  notice ;  belonging  to  a 
group  of  autumnal  flowers,  out  of  which  some  very  showy 
ones  could  be  selected.  There  grew,  also,  Flatanthera  orbic- 
ulata,  (LufBLET,)  a  curious  species  of  the  Orchis  tribe.  The 
delicate  Oxalis  acetosiUa  was  springing  up  among  the  dead 
leaves;  post,  indeed,  in  flowering,  but  freshly  green  in  its 
trifoliate  leaves.  Pyrola  secunda  was  there,  a  pretty  denizen 
of  rich  woods.  Thalictrum  comuti,  (L.,)  the  congener  and 
cospecies  of  T.  dioicum,  whose  earlier  and  dwarfer  fbntt 
constitutes  one  of  the  favorites  of  my  cultivation;  and  of 
the  pure,  white,  filamentous  flowers  of  the  first  named,  I  have 
heard  much  admiration  exj^essed.  Nor  was  the  Chelae 
glabra  (L.)  wanting  in  a  {dace  so  meet  for  its  presenee: 
while,  if  the  names  of  plants  really  indicated  their  virtues, 
any  mortal  injury  to  limb  might  have  been  alleviated  by 
finding  in  Prunella  vulgaris  an  ^<  All  Heal."  The  curiously 
suspended  scarlet  berries  of  Streptopus  dist6rtus  (Mx.)  con- 
trasted with  the  pale  green  and  large  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
we  were  induced  to  try  their  flavor,  which,  in  lieu  of  bettor 
fruit,  was  passable.  The  dry  and  insipid  crimson  fruit  of 
Trillium  er^tum  was  close  at  hand,  but  did  not  invite  par- 
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ticular  regard.  But  would  you  remind  yourself  of  the  dried 
date  of  commerce,  try  the  ripened  and  black  berries  of  the 
Fiburnum  lantanoides,  also  called  Hobble  bush,  and  even 
American  Wayfaring  tree,  by  some  casual  and  happy  appo- 
siteness  to  the  noble  Wayfaring  tree  of  the  desert,  doubtless, 
the  Date  palm,  whose  grateful  shade  is  hailed  alike  by  man 
and  beast.  So  mucji  then  for  a  name,  whose  similitude 
involuntarily  points  to  a  common  taste  or  flavor  in  fruits  so 
dissimilar!  Should  there  be  any  merit  in  this  discovery 
through  an  etymological  relation,  I  shall  lay  claim  to  it  my- 
self! It  would  be  well  could  truth  speak  as  highly  of  all 
sorts  of  wild  berries ;  an  acquaintance  with  which  exhibits 
too  clearly  the  folly  of  such  ideality. 

Some  beautiful  ferns  appeared  also  in  our  exploration,  of 
which  Polypodium  pheg6pteris,  (L.,)  Dryopteris  thelypteris 
and  Dry6pteris  dilatata  may  be  mentioned.  Here  also  grew 
the  characteristic  Carex  scabrata,  springing  up  among  the  wet 
mossy  rocks  and  within  reach  of  the  spray. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  within  full  view  of  the  dashing 
waterfall,  whose  contour  was  that  of  some  rich  snowy  feather,, 
with  its  fleecy  top  bent  upward,  as  if,  inverted,  it  liad  struck 
against  the  stratum  of  rock, — a  great  white  ostrich  plume,-^- 
and  with  a  deep  basin  of  the  most  crystal  water  at  its  foot, 
that  we  discussed  what  frugal  store  constituted  our  repast. 
A  mighty  block  of  stone,  loosened,  doubtless,  from  above, 
rose  far  above  us,  in  the  shade  of  which  we  bivouacked,  and 
on  whose  surface  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  new  species 
of  Endocarpon.  So  beautiful  a  scene,  so  mild  a  spot,  so 
charming  a  cascade  needed  some  better  name,  and  by  ac- 
clamation we  called  it  Bemis'  Fall,  in  commemoration  of 
which,  should  you  ever  go  there,  you  may  find,  if  you  please, 
the  letter  B  engraved  upon  the  massive  erratic  block  of  stone 
just  mentioned ;  and  facing  you  as  you  ascend,  you  may  see 
the  lithe,  smooth,  silver  trunk  of  the  Canoe  birch,  seemingly 
supporting  the  rock,  which  has  afibrded  it  protection. 

The  protean  forms  of  fungi  had  already  appeared  in  the 
woods,  indicators  of  advancing  autumn.  Many  of  these  I 
noticed  on  our  return ;  the  rapid  character  of  which,  as  the* 
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day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  prohibiting  more  than  a  glance. 
Agarici,  white,  red,  brown,  yellow,  violet  and  purple,  abounded, 
and  smaller  kinds  beside.  Happy  would  have  been  the 
mycologist  who  could  have  culled  them!'  But  we  left  them 
in  their  glory ;  and  would  you  know  more  of  them,  or  of 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  forests  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Notch, 
you  have  only  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  lamented  Oakes,  or 
study  the  researches  of  our  Tuckebman,  or  make  as  jdeasant 
an  acquaintance  as  I  did,  with  Dr.  S.  A.  Bemis,  of  Boston,  to 
to  whom  every  dell  and  stream  of  the  White  Mountains  are 
familiar. 

Hingham^  November  1,  1852. 


Art.  III.  The  effects  of  Light  on  the  Germination  of  SeedSy 
S/'c,  when  passed  through  media  of  various  colors.  By 
R.  B.  L. 

(Concluded  from  page  446.^ 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  tried  with  the  seeds  of 
mignonette,  many  varieties  of  the  flowering  pea,  the  com* 
mon  parsley,  and  cresses :  with  all  of  these  the  results  have 
been  similar  to  those  abready  described.  The  seeds  have 
generally  germinated  the  most  rapidly  under  the  red  glass,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year ;  but  when  the  heat  of  summer  has 
advanced,  the  temperature  of  the  red  light  has  been  too 
great,  and  germination  has  been  prevented.  Except  under 
the  blue  glass,  these  plants  have  all  been  marked  by  the  ex- 
traordinary length  to  which  the  stems  of  the  cotyledons  have 
grown,  and  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  plumula.  No  true 
leaves  forming,  the  cotyledons  soon  perish,  and  the  plant  dies. 
Under  the  green  glass,  the  process  of  germination  has  been 
exceedingly  slow,  and  the  plants,  particularly  the  cresses  and 
mignonette,  have  speedily  perished. 

Under  the  blue  glass  alone  has  the  process  of  germination 
and  maturation  gone  on  healthful  to  the  end ;  and  although  I 
have  foimd  a  few  instances  of  a  perfect  plant  under  the 
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yellow  glass,  it  has  not  on  any  occasion  endured  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  flower.  Excepting  under  the  yellow  and  blue 
glasses,  all  the  plants  experimented  on  have  been  more  or 
less  etiolated. 

The  results  in  those  cases  where  fluid  media  have  been 
used,  from- the  more  perfect  isolation  of  the  rays  which  have 
been  thus  obtained,  have  been  much  more  decided.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  light  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  yellow  fluid,  germination  has  been  entirely 
prevented.  Under  the  red  light,  in  some  cases,  germination 
has  commenced,  but  the  young  plant  has  speedily  perished. 
Under  the  green,  the  plant  has  been  developed,  but  in  a  very 
weak  state,  with  pale  leaves,  and  nearly  colorless  stalks.  But 
under  the  influence  of  the  blue  light,  the  most  perfect  plants 
have  been  produced,  and  through  all  their  stages,  maintstined 
in  the  most  luxuriant  state. 

These  experiments  prove  that  the  process  of  germination 
is  obstructed  by  the  influence  of  light  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  although  the  bulbs  and  seeds  have  been  buried  some 
dep!hs  beneath  it.  The  effects  of  heat,  as  exhibited  by^the 
red  rays,  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  regarded  as  destructive  in 
themselves ;  as*  plants  have  been  found  to  grow  under  the 
influence  of  those  rays  when  they  have  been  supplied  with 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  water,  to  supply  that  drawn  off 
by  continued  evaporation :  whereas,  although  the  evaporation, 
which  has  been  equally  rapid  under  the  yellow  media,  has 
been  met  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  red,  it  has  pro- 
duced no  beneficial  results. 

One  •very  remarkable  result  must  also  be  here  noticed. 
Under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  plants  incline  decidedly 
towards  the  light,  as  may  be  seen  by  placing  any  kind  of 
plants,  in  a  common  room,  near  a  window.  Thus,  having  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  surrounding  space  open  to  the 
transmission  of  light,  the  plants  will  speedily  turn  the  surface 
of  their  leaves  towards  the  medium  by  which  light  is  ad- 
mitted. This  will  also  be  the  case  should  the  plants  be 
placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  many  yards  distant 
from  the  window ;  and  when  not  influenced  by  the  direct 
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Bit  '^  aL.  exfcoBects  v:dt  Bcd  And  BediB,  tiwy  bare  as 
doczae£f  kiif>»MiiC  I  do  Ml  know  iw w  to  accoam  fior 
ths  at  the  cAxts  of  Boe  heat :  M  wotdd  appear  that  aanae 
{mpenjiesdcs  i&  tfaeacd  ixjs  vhich  acts  in  OHwiiiinn  to 
the  ges^eial  iaw.  Bbl  nany  fnther  ioTeiligatioiis  and  ex- 
pffnmpr.ts  are  leq^.^^ir  on  this  point,  before  this  < 
can  be  f  jllf  and  afWartorOy  explained. 

It  has  been  tfaled  bj  Dii  Drqier,  that  he  has  foond,  i 
die  iiifliieDoe  erf*  the  farigfat  ann  of  Tiiginia,  that  plants  hoTe 
grown  wefl  in  light  which  has'  been  made  to  penneale  an 
intensely  je&ow  solntion  of  oonadeiable  thirlmfaw.  I  am 
not  ceitain  if  the  genninatian  of  seeds  has  been  effected 
the  same  ciicomstanoes :  bat  ercn  if  they  have  been 
to  genninate,  it  admits  of  cTplanatioa.  The  fervent 
mys  of  soothem  climes  woold  penneate  media  by  which  the 
snbdoed  rays  of  northern  latitudes  woold  be  entirely  ob- 
sirocted.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  remaik,  that  dohng  the 
height  of  the  qiloidid  summer  of  1842, 1  was  myself  sue- 
ceatfol  in  procoring  the  gemination  of  a  few  seeds  under 
the  influence  of  the  yellow  light.  At  the  same  time,  some 
rery  remarkable  photographic  results  were  obtained,  which 
distinctly  proved  the  atmosphere  to  hare  been  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  a  laiger  quantity  of  the  sun's  rays  were  ttiabled 
to  penetrate  it  and  reach  the  earth.  It  was  also  observed,  in 
some  localities,  that  the  foliage  of  all  trees  was  of  a  darker 
green,  and  that  many  flowers,  particularly  those  of  a  pink,  or 
pale  red  color,  generally  assumed  a  particular  and  decided 
blue  or  lilac  tint 

The  soil  in  which  the  plants  grew  was  the  same  in  each 
of  the  boxes  used ;  but  it  was  several  times  observed  that, 
under  the  yellow  glasses  and  fluids,  fungi  made  their  appear- 
ance. From  the  occurrence  of  these  vegetables,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  on  several  occasions,  I  was  naturally  led 
to  observe  their  production  with  greater  care.  I  could  not, 
with  the  utmost  attention,  make  the  Agaricus  muscarius 
grow  behind  any  other  absorbent  media  than  the  yellow, 
under  which  it  grew  luxuriantly.    This  circumstance  appears, 
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in  some  measure,  to  explain  the  popular  notion  that  moAr 
zooms,  and  plants  of  that  variety,  grow  most  abundantly 
under  the  influence  of  bright  moonlight.  It  has  never  yet 
been. found  that  any  heat  comes  from  the  rays  o(  the  moon, 
and  the  amount  of  chemical  action  which  has  been  detected 
has  been  very  small :  we  must  therefore  regard  the  moon- 
beams as  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  luminous  rays ; 
the  other  active  rays  being,  in  all  probability,  absorbed  by 
the  moon's  surface. 

It  is  not  at  present  in  our  power  to  explain,  in  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  way  in  which  the  luminous 
rays  act  in.  preventing  germination.  The  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  process  have  been  investigated  by  Saussure : 
oxygen  gas  is  consumed,  and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved ;  and 
the  volume  of  the  latter  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  of 
the  former.  The  grain  weighs  less  after  germination  than  it 
did  before,  the  loss  of  weight  varying  from  one  third  to  one 
fifth.  This  loss,  of  course,  depends  on  the  combination  of 
its  carbon  with  the  oxygen  absorbed,  which  is  evolved  as 
carbonic  acid.  According  to  Proust,  malted  and  unmalted 
barley  difers  in  the  following  respects : — 


Uamaltwl. 

HahwL 

Resin, 

1 

1 

Gum, 

4 

15 

Sugar, 

6 

15 

Gluten, 

3 

1 

Starch, 

.      32 

66 

Hordein, 

55 

12 

This  shows  that  the  insoluble  principle,  hordein,  is,  in  the 
process  of  germination,  converted  into  the  soluble  and  nutri- 
tive principles,  starch,  gum  and  sugar.  We  are'  therefore  at 
present  left  in  considerable  doubt.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  the  luminous  solar  rays  act,  as  indeed  we  find  they  do, 
on  many  of  the  argentine  preparations,  in  preventing  those 
chemical  changes  which  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  ox- 
ygen. A  like  interference  has  been  observed,  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  to  be  exerted  by  the  extreme  red  rays  of  the 
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spectrum ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  germination  of  the 
seeds  is  impeded,  when  covered  by  a  deep  red  media,  we 
may  trace  a  somewhat  similar  influence. 

I  have  endeavored,  but  as  yet  without  being  successful,  to 
ascertain  the  real  use  of  the  cotyledon.  Some  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  nour- 
ishment, but  that  its  office  is  merely  to  screen  the  first  leaves 
fhmi  light  and  air.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
the  lungs  of  the  young  plant,  in  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  solar  rays,  the  decomposition  of  air  and  water  is  ef- 
fected. I  shall  not,  however,  at  present,  venture  on  any 
further  speculations  on  this  matter. 

Roxburjfj  November  25/A,  1852. 


Art.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Apples.     By  the  Editor. 

XLIX.    Bellflower.     Coxe's  View,  ^ 

Belle-fleur,  yellow.    FhaU  and  IhtU  7Vm». 

Belle-fleur,  yellow.    Hott  Soc.  Cat. 

Yellow  Bellflower,  of  many  Americsn  coUectioiu. 

The  Bellflower  (Jig.  38)  is  one  of  our  finest  American 
apples,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  New  Jersey,  whei% 
the  variety  originated,  near  Crosswicks,  Burlington  County. 
Coze  first  described  and  figured  it^  and  he  considered  it  a  most 
superior  apple. 

In  New  England,  its  cultivation  is  yet  extremely  limited  ,' 
but  it  deserves,  with  the  Baldwin  and  Greening,  to  be  foimd 
in  every  orchard,  however  small.  It  possesses  a  most  re- 
freshing juice  and  peculiar  high  flavor,  and,  in  January  and 
February,  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  apple.  Its  lai^e  size, 
peculiar  form,  and  handsome  appearance,  added  to  its  other 
qualities,  make  it  a  most  valuable  variety. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  rapid  grower,  making,  however, 
slender  annual  shoots ;  and  the  wood  is  quite  distinct,  being 


\ 
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of  a  very  light  pale  yellow.  The  blossoms,  too,  from  whence 
its  name,  are  large,  showy  and  beautiful*  When  loaded  with 
its  large  fruit,  the  slender  branches  weep  to  the  ground  with 
their  weight,  and  the  tree  is  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  oi^chard. 

Size,  large,  about  three  inches  long  and  three  broad  : 
Formj  oblong,  inclining  to  conical,  largest  about  the  middle, 
narrowing  considerably  to  the  eye,  with  five  or  six  prominent 


Fig.  38.    BeUJUnoer, 

ril)s  extending  its  whole  length,  somewhat  irregular  in  out- 
line :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  deep  yellow,  handsomely  tinged 
with  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  dotted  with  crimson,  and 
sparsely  covered  with  small  russet  specks  in  the  shade  : 
Stem,  medium  length,  about  one  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
and  deeply  inserted  in  a  large  and  somewhat  open,  ribbed, 
cavity:  Eye,  large,  partially  closed,  and  little  sunk  in  a 
small,  abruptly  depressed,  and  distinctly  ribbed  basin ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  entire,  incurved :  Flesh,  yellowish,  coarse, 
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crisp  and  firm :  Jnice^  abundant,  subacid,  sprightly  and  high 
flavored:  Core^  large,  open:  Seeds^  large,  long  and  dark 
brown.     Ripe  from  November  to  March. 

L.     Maiden's  Blush.     Coxe's  View^  Sfc 

The  Maiden's  Blush  (fig,  39^  is  another  apple  first  de- 
scribed by  Coxe,  and  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
where  it  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Samuel  Allison, 
Esq.,  of  Burlington.  In  point  of  beauty,  it  perhaps  surpasses 
almost  any  other  apple :  the  skin  is  of  a  clear  yellow  waxen 
hue,  set  off  with  a  brilliant  rosy  cheek ;  and  no  name  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  that  which  it  has  received. 


Fig,  39.    Maidtn^s  Bluak, 

As  a  table  fruit,  the  Maiden's  Blush  is  only  of  moderate 
quality;  but  for  the  kitchen  few  surpass  it.  The  flesh  is 
exceedingly  tender,  very  juicy,  and  well  flavored ;  and  from 
August  to  October  there  is  no  better  apple  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

The  tree  is  a  rapid  and  vigorous  grower,  upright  and  hand- 
somely shaped ;  apd  the  full  grown  trees  form  fine,  qppn, 
spreading  heads :  it  also  bears  young,  A  low-trained  tree, 
loaded  with  its  fair,  yellow,  ruddy-cheeked  fruit,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  objects  in  the  fruit  garden.    Wood,  yellowish. 
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Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  quarter  inches  broad,  and 
two  and  a  half  deep :  Form,  oblate,  very  regular  in  outline, 
flattened  at  the  base,  rounding  off  towards  the  crown,  which 
is  slightly  oblique :  Skin,  very  fair,  waxen,  clear  light 
yellow,  with  a  deep  crimson  cheek  on  the  sunny  side,  quite 
abruptly  shaded  off:  Stem,  short,  less  than  half  an  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  moderately  deep  and  very 
open  cavity:  Eye,  medium  size,  partially  open,  and  little 
sunk  in  a  broad,  rather  shallow,  and  nearly  smooth  basin ; 
segments  of  the  calyx,  broad,  short :  Flesh,  white,  fine,  crisp 
and  very  tender :  Juice,  plentiful,  subacid,  pleasant,  but  not 
hi^h  flavored:  Core,  medium  size,  nearly  closed:  Seedsj 
small,  angular,  light  brown.     Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

LI.     Sops  of  Wine.     Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue,  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

Sops  in  Wine.    Hogg's  Pomology. 
Sapson.    Eenrick's  American  OrchardisL 

The  Sops  of  Wine  (Jig.  AO)  is  a  pleasant  and  beautiful 
summer  or  fall  apple,  of  English  origin,  whose  merits  appear 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  our  cultivators.  Among  many 
of  the  American  varieties,  which  are  now  so  numerous  and 
fine,  this  apple,  it  is  true,  will  not  hold  an  equal  rank ;  yet  it 
has  merits  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  amateur's  collec- 
tion, if  not  in  the  orchard  of  the  extensive  cultivator  fci  the 
market.  It  is  a  brilliant  and  handsome  fruit,  always  fair : 
and  its  flesh,  which  is  peculiarly  tender,  is  tinged  with  pink 
throughout,  as  if  it  had  been  sopped  in  wine,  from  whence 
its  name. 

The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  of  good  form,  somewhat  spread- 
ing, and  a  great  as  well  as  a  rather  early  bearer.  Its  season 
is  from  August  to  October. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  three  quarter  inches  broad, 
and  two  and  a  half  deep :  Form,  roundish,  slightly  ribbed, 
narrowing  little  to  the  eye :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  light  red, 
Marly  covered  with  bright  purplish  red,  in  somewhat  indis- 
tmct  streaks,  often  yellowish  on  the  shaded  side,  dotted 
with  yellow  specks,  and  overspread  wit^h  a  delicate  whitish 
bloom :  Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  and 
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inserted  in  a  moderately  deep,  open  cavity :  Eye,  mediom 
size,  open,  and  but  slightly  depressed  in  a  shallow  and  some- 
what furrowed  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  broad,  entire, 
projecting  or  partially  reflexed :  Flesh,  yellow,  deeply  stained 


Fig.  40.    Sifps  of  Wmt, 

with  bright  pink,  soft,  tender :  Juice,  abundant,  with  a  pleas- 
ant admixture  of  sweet  and  acid,  and  well  flavored :  Core, 
medium  size:  Seeds,  medium  size.  Ripe  from  August  to 
October. 


Akt.  V.     The  Victoria  Regia  at  Springbrook.     By  Thomas 
Meehan,  Gardener  to  C.  Cope,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.^ 

Me.  0.  M.  Hovet: — ^I  regret  you  were  unable  to  visit 
Springbrook  on  your  late  stay  in  Philadelphia.  The  last 
number  of  your  interesting  Magazine  would  not  then,  I  feel 
assured,  have  informed  your  readers  that  "Mr.  Cope's  plant 
was  now  in  its  decade."  Our  plant,  at  this  moment,  far 
exceeds  in  health  and  appearance  its  condition  at  the  same 
period  last  year ;  and,  probably,  surpasses  any  other  plant  in 
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the  whole  horticultural  world.  I  write  without  any  recent 
information  respecting  Mr.  Feast's  plant ;  which,  being  young- 
er, and  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  may  possibly  surpass 
ours.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  are  beaten,  although 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Cope's  generosity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  young  plants ;  because  it  would  teach  us,  that  great  as 
has  been  our  successs,  there  is  yet  a  higher  standard  of  per- 
fection at  which  to  aim.  A  few  days  ago,  in  the  presence  of 
two  neighbors  of  yours,  Messrs.  Stone,  of  Watertown,  I 
measured  the  largest  leaf  then  on  the  plant,  which  was  5 
feet  10  inches  in  diameter ;  being  but  8  inches  less  than  the 
largest  ever  grown  by  us,  and  but  2  less  than  the  measure- 
ment you  give  of  Mr.  Feast's,  previous  to  the  middle  of  Sqh 
temher.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  eleven  leaves  on  our 
plant,  giving  collectively  220.90  superficial  feet.  The  great- 
est quantity  of  surface  we  have  ever  had,  was,  by  measure- 
ment on  the  24th  of  August,  263.07  feet.  Tliis,  in  an 
octagon  tank  only  24  feet  in  diameter,  cannot  well  be  beat. 
I  think  you  will  see,  that  with  such  a  growth  as  this,  we 
have  little  spare  room  for  the  Nymphaeas  you  suggest.  The 
fact  is,  that,  monstrous  as  a  tank  24  feet  in  diameter  and  4} 
feet  deep,  was  considered  to  be  at  the  commencement,  by  our 
s^tem  of  management  it  is  far  too  small.  Were  Mr.  Cope 
to  begin  but  now,  with  all  the  experience  we  have  gained, 
he  would  not  thirik  of  a  tank  less  than  30  feet  wide  by  10 
deep. 

Our  plant  has  produced,  to  the  middle  of  October,  94 
flowers.  I  expect  to  see  it  double  these  figures  before  I 
dream  of  its  '< decade."  Something  more  than  two  flowers 
every  five  days,  on  the  average,  for  fourteen  months,  is  not 
so  very  bad  for  a  single  plant.  "  But  it  is  not  producing  that 
average  just  now;"  not  owing  to  any  "decade,"  but  princi- 
pally to  its  not  being  allowed  to  grow  so  fast.  Our  tempera- 
ture, for  reasons  which  every  gardener  will  understand,  has 
been  kept  for  the  last  few  months  as  low  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  health  of  the  plant ;  never  below  75^  or 
above  80^.  I  have  before  stated,  in  the  Horticulturist^  that 
it  will  only  bloom  well  in  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to  90°. 
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In  a  few  weeks,  our  tank  will  be  of  that  heat,  when  I  expect 
to  realize  as  fine  a  crop  of  flowers  as  we  have  ever  produced, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  {Nrophecy  that  ^^the 
jdant  must  naturally  soon  exhaust  itself."  Though  in  the 
low  temperature  I  have  mentioned,  it  blooms  as  it  grows.  A 
bud  on  it  now,  at  the  time  I  am  writing,  will  not  probably 
be  in  bloom  for  our  exhibition  next  week,  but  it  will  not  be 
many  days  after. 

November  13/A,  1852. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Meehan  that  the  Yictoria 
lily  is  still  luxuriating  under  his  kindly  treatment,  and  only 
regret  that  we  should  have  made  any  remark  that  wonld 
imply  that  it  is  not  now  in  as  full  vigor  as  ever.  This, 
however,  we  must  attribute  to  a  misunderstanding.  When 
in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Cope,  and  inquired  if  his  plant  was  about  to  flower,  as 
we  had  a  great  desire  to  see  it  and  give  some  account  of  it ; 
his  reply  was  that  "  it  would  not  bloom  at  present."  We 
ioferred  from  this,  that  it  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  perfection, 
and  would  not  aflbrd  another  crop  of  blossoms  as  it  already 
had  done ;  the  duration  of  the  plant  being  not  yet  wholly 
ascertained,  some  contending  that  it  is  only  annual  or  biennial, 
and  hence  we  made  the  remark  that  it  was  in  its  decade,  a 
statement  which  we  are  the  more  happy  to  correct,  coming 
as  it  does  from  Mr.  Meehan  himself. 

In  a  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Cope  states,  that  "though  not  in  full 
vigor,  it  is  by  no  means  in  its  decline ;  and  he  thinks  were 
it  possible  to  change  the  soil,  that  "next  summer  would 
bring  as  fine  flowers  from  the  same  plant  as  he  has  ever 
had ;  but  owing  to  this  difficulty,  it  will  probably  be  found 
most  convenient  to  discard  the  old  for  a  new  plant.  He  will, 
however,  await  patiently  the  fate  of  the  old  one  in  the  nat- 
ural way,  before  he  abandons  so  great  a  pet." 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  Mr.  Cope  would  now,  were  he  to 
build  again,  make  his  tank  10  feet  deep,  in  order  to  afford 
full  scope  for  the  roots  of  the  plant  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
This  may  be  correct ;  yet  we  are  not  certain  how  long  the 
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plant  will  exist,  and  the  expense  of  heating  a  tank  of  the 
size  Mr.  Meehan  mentions  would  be  very  great.  Even  if 
the  plant  would  go  on  flourishing  for  years,  would  it  not  be 
more  advisable  to  plant  out  anew,  as  the  y^ing  seedlings 
bloom  freely  three  or  four  months  from  the  time  of  planting ; 
and  Mr.  Cope  says  they  are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  can 
be  reproduced  without  any  trouble  and  in  a  very  short  time. 

We  have  not  recently  noticed  the  fate  of  the  plants  at 
Chatsworth  and  Eew ;  but  are  persuaded,  if  the  water  could 
be  drawn  off,  and  the  soil  replaced  by  fresh,  the  plants  would 
go  on  flourishing  as  well  as  ever.  We  are  glad  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Cope  intends  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  old  plant 
before  he  begins  anew. 

Mr.  Cope  has  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  culture  of 
the  Victoria,  that  the  seeds  germinate  more  readily  in  deep 
water  than  in  shallow — ^in  the  dark  more  readily  than  in  the 
light.  Seeds  in  a  dark  bottle  have  grown  as  readily  as  the 
bulbs  of  a  hyacinth,  and  he  thinks  this  the  best  way  to  start 
them.  • 

Mr.  Cope  has  recently  received  some  of  the  seeds  of  the 
splendid  Nelumbian  speciosum,  of  China.  They  have  veg- 
etated and  are  growing  finely ;  and  he  hopes  soon  to  see  this 
magnificent  eastern  beauty  blooming  in  the  same  tank  with 
the  Victoria. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  L     General  JSToHces. 

On  the  Culture  and  Propagation  of  Pjbonies. — ^Having  read  the 
article  on  pfeonies  which  appeared  on  the  11th  of  September  in  your  jonnial, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on  the  propagation  of 
this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants.  Take  a  large-sized  pot,  without  bottom,  and 
place  it  just  over  where  (in  the  spk'ing)  the  young  stalks  of  the  peony 
plants  will  appear  on  the  surface,  and  fill  the  pot  with  well- decomposed 
vegetable  mould.  The  stalks  or  stems  thus  surrounded  must  penetrate  the 
mould  in  the  pot,  after  which  process  they  wiU  grow  without  the  least  in- 
terruption. During  summer,  the  mpuld  in  the  pot^must  be  kept  moist,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  fornlation  of  roots  on  those  parts  of  the  plants  which 
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are  in  the  vegetable  moold.  In  the  month  of  November  or  December, 
when  the  stalks  are  cut  off  just  on  the  basis  of  the  pot,  you  will  find  the 
whole  length  of  the  stalks  which  have  been  confined  in  the  pots  coveted 
with  hfa]thy  roots.  These  rooted  parts  must  be  cut  to  pieces,  allowing  to 
each  piece  on€|^ye  and  a  few  roots.  This  perfonned,  plant  these  pieces 
in  a  border  previously  prepared  with  good  mould  for  the  purpose ;  after 
planting,  cover  the  whole  border  about  three  inches  high  with  the  eame 
compost  This  covering  will  induce  them  to  grow  vigorously ;  and  it,  at 
the  same  time,  forms  a  protection  .against  the  injuries  of  frost  By  ths 
method  of  culture,  we  may  soon  have  a  good  stock  of  plants.  Herbaceoos 
and  tree  pceonies  are  commonly  propagated  by  division.  The  process  is 
quite  practicable,  but  it  disturbs  the  growth, — a  point  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  divided  parts  require  about  three  yean  to 
grow  till  they  produce  flowers ;  after  the  lapse  of  this  time,  it  is  true,  they 
assume  a  vigorous  growth;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  above-mentioned 
method  of  propagation  is  at  once  more  safe  and  more  advantageous.  There 
is  another  way  of  propagating  the  pfleoniee,  namely,  by  grafting  them  on 
the  roots  of  the  common  herbaceous  peony.  Some  time  ago,  I  practised 
in  a  nursery  on  the  continent,  where  the  stock  of  peonies  was  very  exten- 
sive ;  and  it  was  usual  to  graft  the  new  kinds  of  tree  peonies  on  the  rools 
of  the  common  herbaceous  kinds.  The  utility  of  this  method  ia  very  greet, 
particularly  when  the  specimen  plants  are  scarce  or  not  strong,  which  is 
nearly  always  the  case  with  ^  new  kinds."  In  selecting  the  roots  from  the 
herbaceous  kinds  for  grafting,  I  made  choice  of  different  sizes,  which 
jraried  in  thickness  from  that  of  the  little  finger  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
idiameter ;  and  I  used  them  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  scion  to  be 
inserted.  For  some  time  I  performed  the  operation  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  cut  the  roots  lengthwise  in  pieces,  allowing  each  a  length  of  three  or  four 
inches ;  then  inserted  the  scion  in  the  split,  which  was  afterwards  tied 
firmly  together  with  bass,  covered  the  whole  with  grafting  wax,  and  planted 
each  root  in  a  pot,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  experience  induced 
roe  to  modify  this  practice,  and  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory.  Instead 
of  cutting  away  ihe  prolonged  part  of  the  roots  from  which  the  fine  fibres 
issue,  I  conserved  them  carefully,  inserted  the  scion  in  the  usual  manna, 
but  used  for  tying,  instead  of  bass,  galvanized  wire,  which  of  course  is 
more  durable  than  bass,  and  therefore  prevents  rottenness.  Having  grafted 
about  twenty  or  thirty  roots,  I  covered  their  surface,  but  only  then;  surface, 
with  grafting  wax,  planted  each  carefully  in  a  pot,  and  leaving  only  one 
eye  of  the  scion  overground.  These  pots  were  made  for  the  purpose. 
.They  were  about  six  inches  high,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
There  were  various  sizes  used  in  this  operation.  After  they  were  all 
planted,  I  placed  the  plants  in  a  dung  frame,  where  the  heat  was  just  on 
the  decline.  I  kept  the  lights  close,  and  the  roots  without  water  for  about 
three  days,  till  a  swelling  of  the  buds  was  visible.  Then  I  commenced 
sprinkling,  giving  at  the  same  time  every  day  a  little  air  for  an  hour  or  two, 
which,  of  coarse,  ought  to  be  augmented  when  the  young  plants  show  signs 
of  their  being  well  established;  the  lights  may  then  be  removed  altogether, 
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but  shaded  against  powerfbl  sun.  A  shift  into  pots  a  mte  larger  will  be  of 
great  benefit  for  their  strength  and  healthy  development;  and  whilst  the 
roots  are  growing  to  the  ontside  of  the  balls  from  the  second  shift,  the  place 
for  their  future  destination  in  the  open  ground  should  be  prepared.  .And 
here  I  might  yenture  to  say,  when  we  are  desirous  to  bring  peonies  to  that 
state  of  perfection  which  they  are  able  to  attain,  and  form  objects  of  ad- 
miration, a  favorable  position  is  indispensable.  How  often  do  we  meet  with 
single  plants,  or  whole  beds  of  peonies,  crowded  and  neglected  under  the 
wide-spreading  branches  of  full-grown  trees !  Plants  thus  situated  some- 
times  produce  their  blossoms  as  pn^usely  as  those  planted  in  a  better 
locality ;  but  when  spring  comes  on,  a  slight  shower  or  a  gentle  breeze  is 
sufficient  to  bend  their  heads  and  spoil  their  blooms,  and  this  only  for  want 
of  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  Therefore  plant  your  peonies  in  a  free 
situation,  allowing  them  six  feet  in  circumference,  where  no  spade  nor 
other  garden  tool  may  injure  their  roots,  and  these^-^he  herbaceous  kinds, 
fixr  example — will  attain  a  height  of  three  feet  and  more ;  they  will  bear 
their,  flowers  in  the  most  ccmspicuous  manner,  and  prove  the  most  oma* 
mental  objects  of  the  garden.---{  Qard.  Jour^  1852,  p.  612.) 

Stbphahotus  Fi.omBuin>A. — ^When  I  state  that  this  lovely  stove  twiner 
comes  from  Madagascar,  it  will  be  readDy  inferred  that  it  likes  a  warm, 
moist  temperature,  to  pnHnote  vigorous  growth  and  secure  an  abundant 
display  of  its  snowy  white,  deliciously  fragrant  blossoms ;  nevertheless, 
like  many  other  plants  which  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  when  the  wood 
is  properly  ripened,  it  may  be  wintered  in  a  temperature  very  little  warmer 
than  that  of  an  ordinaiy  greenhouse;  indeed,  it  is  more  easily  accom* 
modated  in  this  respect  than  would  be  supposed,  by  persons  having  only  for 
their  guide  the  climate  of  its  native  country. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  short-jointed  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  se- 
lected from  flowering  plants,  if  possible,  in  a  half  ripe  state,  planted  in 
sandy  peaty  soil,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  plnnged  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat  of  about  85%  m  which  they  will  emit  roots  freely,  and  probably  be 
ready  for  potting  singly,  in  small  pots,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks  from  the  time  in  which  thev  were  put  in.  They  must  be  returned  to 
bottom-heat  after  potting  singly,  and  kept  close  and  moist  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  shifted  as  necessary.  Cuttings  got  in  early  in  March,  and  properly 
attended  to  during  the  summer,  may  easily  be  made  into  well-established 
plants,  in  6-inch  pots,  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Winter  them  in  a  light, 
airy  situation,  where  the  temperature  may  range  from  5(P  to  60°,  and  water 
cautiously  and  ratH^  sparingly. 

As  early  in  spring  as  convenient,  remove  the  young  plants  to  a  brisk 
bottom-heat  of  8(P  or  85°,  and  maintain  a  close,  moist,  warm  temperature, 
of  from  70°  to  75°.  Any  weak,  straggling  shoot,  should  be  cut  back,  and 
the  stronger  ones  shortened ;  and  any  of  the  plants  that  may  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  should  be  shifted,— a  liberal  shift  being  given  to  such 
as  are  vigorous  and  thriving.  It  is  advisable,  however,  at  this  stage,  to 
decide  as  to  whether  the  plants  are  intended  for  planting  out  or  flowering 
in  pots,  and  also  the  sized  specimen  preferred.    Well  established  plants  in 
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^-iDch  pots  OUT  be  ahlfled  at  oaoe  into  IS-iocfa  pots,  vhkh  vill  be  mffi- 
cienLT  larTe  for  tbe  frovtb  of  Terr  fine  ffpecixDeos.  and  truniDfr  ^loald  be 
attexMied  to  before  the  roone'  vood  makes  mnch  progresB.  Light,  round, 
wire  treil^ses,  eighteen  iDcbes  acrass,  and  aboot  fbor  feet  high,  are  the  bert 
for  the  purpose.  If  a  hberal  sTstem  of  treatment  is  puraoed  dnriog^  the 
summer,  wi*Ji  a  eharp  bottom-beat,  the  plants  will  iDake  iHimenwe  jfrogremj 
and  vill  cover  their  trpilises  cloeeij.  Towards  the  middle  of  September, 
the  atmospbere  ebooid  be  gradaalir  kept  lather  drier,  and  the  pUmls  dioald 
be  wintered  in  a  dry,  aiir  place,  where  the  temperatore  may  arerai^  aboot 
55^.  This  treatment  will  ripen  and  harden  the  jonn^  wood,  and  prepare  it 
for  famishing  in  the  coming  season  a  hberal  display  of  blossom. 

If  it  is  wished  to  have  the  plants  in  flower  early  in  the  year,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  rep'.onge  them  in  bottom-heat,  say  towards  the  end  of  March, 
and  to  treat  them  moch  the  same  as  directed  for  last  season,  except  that  the 
atmosphere  should  not  be  kept  moist ;  any  shifbng,  of  coarse^  will  not  be 
reqoired.  When  in  flower,  (with  which  the  plants  wiU  be  thickly  cawnd 
if  they  have  been  pn^ieriy  managed,)  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
house,  conservatory,  sitting-room  window,  or  to  any  other  deeizable  i 
where  an  average  temperature  of  from  50^  to  GOP  can  be  maintained.  With 
judicious  management  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  rather  diy,  and  avoidiiig 
the  settlement  of  damp  upon  the  blossoms,  they  will  remain  in  peifectkio 
for  many  weeks ;  indeed,  my  own  specimens  of  stephanotos  osnally  retain 
their  places  in  the  conservatory  for  some  two  months  at  a  time,  uid  most 
attractive  objects  they  are  throughout  this  comparatively  long  period.  I 
am«  however,  careful  to  keep  them  perfectly  free  from  red  spider,  aUd  to 
gradually  prepare  them  for  removal  from  a  high,  moist  temperatore,  and 
also  to  aflford  them  a  close  comer  in  the  conservatory. 

When  their  beauty  is  over,  they  should  be  loosened  from  their  frunes, 
the  weaker  shoots  entirely  cut  out,  and  the  length  of  the  stronger  ones 
greatly  reduced.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  bottom  heat,  main- 
taining, at  the  same  time,  a  warm,  moist,  growing  atmosphere,  sprinkliaf 
overhead  morning  and  evening,  and  supplying  clear,  weak  mannre-wster, 
I  in  order  to  induce  them  to  break  freely.  If  liberally  treated  in  this  way  ibr 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  the  plants  will  make  plenty  of  yoong  wood,  whkk 
most  be  ripened  as  directed  for  last  year,  when  the  specimens  will  flower 
as  abundantly  as  in  the  previous  season. 

The  stephaootns  may  be  partially  disrooted,  when  necessaiy,  with  little 
or  no  injury.  The  soil  will  probably  be  fbond  to  have  become  sodden  and 
onkind  by  the  end  of  the  second  flowering  season,  in  wMch  case  the  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  sodden  soil  and  decayed  roots  re- 
moved, and  repotted  in  the  same  sized  pots,  nnless  it  is  desirable  to  have 
larger  specimens,  in  which  case  they  may  be  aflbrded  the  largest  sized  pots. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  specimens  will  last — I  know  not  how  long,  for  my 
oldest  plant  is  still  my  most  prolific  bloomer.  Good  fresh  turfy  loam  and 
peat,  in  about  equal  proportions,  broken  small,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of 
sand,  charcoal,  or  potsherds,  form  the  most  suitable  compost  for  the  growth 
of  young  plants.    To  the  soil  for  plants  that  have  been  disrooted,  I  usually 
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add  aboat  one  fifth  thoroughly  decayed  cow-dang,  pftssed  tfaiongh  a  fine 
sieve  to  clear  it  of  worms.— ( Gon/.  Chron.,  1852,  p.  6S^.) 

The  Cineraria. — ^Flowering  from  Christmas  to  June,  and  forming  hand- 
some specimens  for  decorative  purposes  at  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
both  as  regards  attention  and  accommodation ;  and  also  furnishing  a  pro- 
fusion of  finely-shaped  many-colored  flowers  for  bouquets,  which  the 
cineraria  does,  it  well  deserves  to  be,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  popular 
flowers  of  the  day.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  in  most  cases  is  well  man- 
aged ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  some  instances  where  ample  means  exist,  and 
also,  doubtless,  a  desire  to  produce  respectable  specimens,  it  exhibits  effects 
of  the  worst  possible  treatment  The  following  hints  may  enable  such 
growers  to  produce  creditable  examples  of  this  extremely  useful  plant 
The  ordinary  method  of  propagating  the  cineraria  is  by  root  suckers,  which 
are  produced  abundantly  by  plants  after  blooming,  when  placed  in  a  shady 
situation  and  properly  attended  to  with  water.  The  old  plants  should  be 
broken  up  as  early  in  August  as  suckers  can  be  had  strong  enough ;  the 
latter  should  be  potted  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of 
a  cold  frame  till  well  established,  which  will  be  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
The  plants  should  then  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  receive  abundance  of 
air,  with  a  view  to  secure  '*  stocky "  growth.  During  autumn,  and  until 
severe  weather  occurs,  a  cold  frame  will,  form  the  most  suitable  situation 
for  promoting  rapid  growth ;  but  some  attention  will  be  necessary — ^not  to 
wet  the  foliage  any  more  than  can  be  helped,  and  also  to  avoid  cold  currents 
of  air,  which  turn  the  leaves  foxy,  and  greatly  ii^jure  the  plants.  At  the 
sanSe  time,  however,  admit  sufficient  air  to  prevent  weakly  growth.  Water 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  day  when  necessary,  giving  a  good  soaking, 
and  air  admitted  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  frame,  to  dry  the  atmosphere 
and  foliage.  During  autumn  and  winter  the  cineraria  is  somewhat  liable 
to  mildew,  especially  some  varieties ;  keep,  therefore,  a  sharp  ojat-look  for 
this  enemy,  and  apply  sulphur,  the  moment  it  appears,  to  the  parts  affected. 
Mildew  is  greatly  encouraged  by  a  confined,  over-moist  atmosphere,  which 
is  also  very  congenial  to  aphides,  which  will  be  sure  to  make  their  appear- 
ance under  such  circumstances.  As  soon  as  they  are  perceived,  apply 
tobacco  smoke ;  but  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  good  health,  neither  evil  will 
be  very  troublesome.  As  soon  as  frost  is  likely  to  occur,  tlie  glass  should 
be  protected  every  night  with  straw  screens,  or  some  efficient  covering ; 
for,  remember,  the  cineraria  will  not  stand  much  frost,  and  neglect  in  cov- 
ering may  do  irreparable  damage.  With  respect  to  potting,  the  plants 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  root  toom  until  near  their  period  of  flowering,  and 
.  they  ought  never  to  be  pot-bound  during  the  growing  season.  Liberal 
shifts  may  be  given  to  healthy  thriving  plants,  but  weak  varieties  should 
not  be  over-potted.  Specimens  may  have  10-inch  pots  at  the  second  shift, 
which  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  winter,  and  in  March  they  may  be 
moved  into  12  or  15-inch  pots,  according  to  the  sized  specimens  desired. 
.The  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  front  of  the  greenhouse,  or  to  some 
light,  airy  situation,  where  they  will  be  secure  from  frost  and  damp.  As 
before  stated,  keep  them  free  fi-om  insects  and  mildew,  and  remove  any 
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decaying  leaves  as  they  appear.  When  the  flower-stems  begin  to  elongate 
they  fihoald  be  pegged  or  tied  out,  so  as  to  keep  the  specimens  open  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air,  and  manure-water  will  be  highly  beneficia]  at 
this  stage.  When  the  plants  are  in  flower  they  should  occupy  an  airj 
place,  where  they  will  receive  abundance  of  light  without  being  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  forenoon's  sun ;  but  this  applies  only  to  plants  flowering 
afler  the  sun  becomes  powerful  in  spring.  Those  blossoming  in  winter, 
like  full  exposure  to  the  little  sunshine  and  light  which  can  then  be  afibrded 
them.  Where  specunens  are  wished  to  flower  in  winter,  cuttings  should 
be  selected  about  April,  planted  in  light  sandy  soil,  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  about  55%  and  grown  as  fireely  as  possible  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  allowed  to  become  pot  bound  towards  November,  when,  if  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  about  50°,  they  will  be  found  to  flower  freely,  and  will  be 
exceedingly  useful  for  furnishing  cut  flowers.  Seeds  sown  in  April,  pro- 
duce useful  plants  for  winter  flowering,  as  they  grow  more  vigorondj 
during  the  summer.  When  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  is  over,  remove 
the  flower  stems,  unless  seed  is  wanted,  and  then  only  a  few  spikes  need 
be  lefL  Place  the  -  plants  in  a  shady  situation,  and  keep  them  clear  of  in- 
sects and  properly  supplied  with  water  until  a  supply  of  suckers  is  obtained, 
when  the  old  plants  may  be  thrown  away.  Good  fVesh  turfy  loam,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  to  one  of  two  years  old  cow-dung,  well  intermized 
with  a  quantity  of  clean  sharp  sand,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam, 
to  ensure  efficient  drainage,  forms  an  excellent  compost  for  the  cinenzia. 
For  small  plants,  leaf  soil  or  sandy  peat  may  be  substituted  for  the  cow- 
dung.— (  Gard.  Obtw.,  1852,  p.  727.) 

PoMPOifE  Chrtsanthkmuhs. — I  have  a  plant  of  R^noncule,  in  alS-ineh 
pot,  upwards  of  four  feet  through,  and  three  feet  hig^,  and  it  has  more  than 
Ave  hundred  expanded  and  expanding  flowers  on  it  It  is  also  well  clothed 
with  healthy  green  foliage.  This  is  the  gem  of  all  the  pompones  which  I 
have  seen.  It  is  a  free  flowerer,  and  the  blossoms  are  as  double  as  those 
of  the  most  double  daisy. — (Gctrd,  Ckron,^  1852,  p.  727.) 

The  Epiphylluh. — ^Many  of  the  varieties  of  this  genus  deserve  to  be 
classed  with  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  ornamental  plants;  for  under 
proper  treatment  their  showy  blossoms  are  produced  veiy  abundantly ;  and 
where  it  is  desirable,  they  may  be  had  in  flower  neariy  the  whole  year 
round.  Their  culture,  although  simple,  appears  to  be  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  many,  and  others  seem  to  esteem  these  truly  interesting  plants  as 
worthy  of  no  more  attention  than  suffices  to  keep  them  alive. 

They  are  increased  by  cuttings  or  by' grafting;  the  latter  method  is 
adopted  in  the  case  of  weak  growing  kinds,  like  the  varieties  of  truncatum, 
which  are  supposed  by  many  to  flourish  best  when  grafted  on  some  strong- 
growing  stock.  I,  however,  prefer  rooted  plants  of  truncatum  as  well  as  of 
others,  when  dwarf,  handsome  specimens  are  wanted. 

Select  strong,  firm  pieces  of  the  young  wood  for  cuttings ;  for,  although 
any  part  will  emit  roots,  young  shoots  will  be  found  to  form  the  best  plants. 
Lay  the  cuttings  in  a  dry  place,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  before 
planting,  with  a  view  to  dry  up  the  superfluous  rooistnre.    Insert  them 
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singly,  in  small  pots,  well  drained  and  fiUed  with  light,  sandy  soil,  and 
plange  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  close  warm  pit  or  frame,  and  water 
very  sparingly  until  they  have  become  rooted  and  have  started  into  growth. 
When  well  established  in  their  pots,  shift  into  others  a  size  larger ;  and 
about  a  fortnight  after  shifting,  remove  the  plants  to  a  situation  near  the 
glass,  where  air  can  be  freely  admitted  on  favorable  occasions,  and  where 
the  temperature  may  average  about  65®,  which  will  be  found  more  conducive 
to  strong,  vigorous  growth,  than  a  high,  moist  temperature.  A  moderate 
supply  of  water,  sprinkling  overhead  on  the  evenings  of  bright  days,  and 
stopping  any  over-gross  shoot,  so  as  to  securQ  compact,  well-formed  plants, 
are  all  that  will  be  required  during  the  summer.  £ar]y  in  autumn,  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  gradually  lessened,  and  the  plants  fully  exposed 
to  sunshine,  to  mature  and  ripen  their  growth. 

A  light  airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse  will  suit  them  during  the  winter 
months,  and  at  this  season  very  little,  or  no  water,  should  be  given  to  the 
soil.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season,  the  plants  ought  to  be  nice  compact 
specimens,  capable  of  producing  a  good  display  of  blossom ;  but  unless 
they  are  wanted  for  small  decorative  plants,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower  until  the  following  season.  Early  in  March,  place  them  in  a  moist 
growing  temperature  of  55°,  allowing  it  to  rise  l(f  or  15®  with  sun  heat; 
water  liberally  with  tepid  water,  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  moist,  healthv  state ; 
shift  into  larger  pots  as  may  be  necessary,  and  keep  the  plants  growing 
briskly  until  September,  when  they  should  be  prepared  for  winter,  as 
directed  for  last  season.  If  the  wood  is  properly  matured,  and  the  plants 
given  a  season  of  rest,  by  water  being  withheld,  &c.,  as  already  directed 
for  the  winter,  they  will  produce  an  abundant  display  of  blossom  at  any 
season  they  may  be  introduced  into  a  gentle  heat,  and  few  plants  are  more 
useful  or  easily  managed  for  winter  forcing. 

Plants  intended  for  forcing  should  be  started  early  in  the  season,  and  if 
portions  are  grown  at  intervals  during  the  spring  and  summer,  ripened,  and 
wmtered,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
from  January  to  July.  A  situation  in  an  early  vinery,  pit,  or  elsewhere, 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  from  50®  to  60®,  will  answer 
for  forcing  them.  Portions  should  be  introduced  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks,  and  those  to  flower  late  must  be  retarded  by  being  kept  in  the  cold- 
est part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  quite  dry.  While  in  bloom,  the  plants 
should  occupy  a  rather  cool,  dry  atmosphere,  as  the  flowers  will  last  longer 
under  such  circumstances  than  in  a  high,  moist  temperature.  When  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is  over,  thin  full-sized  specimen  plants  severally, 
<:utting  out  any  old  shoots  that  can  be  spared,  and  weakly  young  shoots,  so 
as  to  lighten  the  specimens  and  make  room  for  the  young  wood,  and  pre- 
'serve  the  desired  form.  The  plants  had  better  be  allowed  a  fortnight,  in  a 
cool  place,  to  recruit  their  exhausted  energies,  before  placing  them  in  heat, 
especially  such  as  may  have  been  forced  early ;  and  such  plants  that  are 
full  grown  need  not  be  kept  in  heat  longer  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
sufficient  young  wood  to  ajQfbrd  a  good  display  of  blossom. 

The  varieties  of  truncatum  are  better  adapted  for  autumn  and  winter 
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flowering  than  any  of  the  others,  as  this  is  their  natural  season  of  blooming, 
and  they  are  easily  managed  and  amongst  the  showiest  objects  in  oar 
stoves  daring  the  dull  winter  months.  These  naturally  start  into  growth 
early  in  spring,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  by  a  sharp,  moist  heat,  as 
they  are  weakly  growers,  and  ought  not  to  be  stowed  away  in  a  cool  green* 
house  afler  flowering,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  the  epiphyllum  is  light,  sandy,  turfy  loam,  and 
good  turfy  peat,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  nicely  broken  up  and  mixed  with  sufficient  sharp  sand  to  keep  it 
porous,  and  ensure  free  drainage  after  the  decay  of  the  fibre.  When  the 
specimens  attain  a  large  size  and  occupy  pots  as  large  as  it  is  convenient  to 
aiSbrd  them,  they  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  clear,  weak  manure 
water,  daring  the  growing  and  flowering  seasons,  and  the  pots  may  be 
surfaced  with  rich  compost ;  this  will  af!brd  sufficient  nourishment  for  yean. 
Light  iron  frames,  fixed  to  the  pots,  form  the  best  supports  for  training  on ; 
these  are  easily  moved  with  the  plants  in  case  of  repotting,  and  are  not 
always  breakmg,  as  wooden  stakes  thrust  into  the  soil  are. — [GanL  Ckron^ 
1852,  p.  677.) 

Maiydevilla  suaveolens  — In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Montpelier,  I  observed  Mandevilla  suaveolens  growing  over  a  trellis  as  a 
hardy  ^limber.  With  a  view  to  test  the  severity  of  the  winter,  I  inquired 
what  species  of  Passifiora  flourished  under  similar  treatment,  and  learnt 
that  none  but  P.  cierulea  would  live  there  out-of-doors ;  all  others  which 
had  been  tried  had  been  kiiled  by  frost  in  winter.  On  my  remarking 
that  P.  cserulea  flourished  in  England,  the  gardener  assured  me  that 
Mandevilla  was  decidedly  more  hardy ;  and  that  where  P.  Cferulea  flour- 
ished, he  had  no  doubt  Mandevilla  would  equally.  In  accordance  with  this 
statement,  I  observe  that  a  branch  of  Mandevilla  which  has  grown  out 
through  the  roof  of  my  greenhouse  is  this  day  (October  18)  in  perfect 
flower,  having  been  exposed,  about  ten  days  ago,  to  a  froet  which  injured 
French  beans,  Convolvus  major,  caused  the  leaves'  of  Mangold  Wurzel  to 
droop,  and  so  damaged  flowers  of  Passiflora  cserulea  against  a  wall,  that 
they  did  not  expand.  I  should  remark  that  the  greenhouse  is  span-roofed, 
80  that  the  Mandevilla  was  exposed  both  to  wind  and  radiation  without  any 
protection  whatever.  I  mention  this  to  induce  others  to  try  Mandevilla,  as 
I  intend  to  do,  next  year,  against  a  wall  where  Passiflora  flourishes.  I  may 
add  that  the  frosts  at  Montpelier  are  occasionally  so  severe  that  Cupressus 
lusitanica  was  severely  injured,  and  oranges  and  olives  killed  outright^ 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  heat  of  the  summer,  Nelumbium  both  flowers 
and  seeds  in  a  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. — ( GareL  Chron.,  1852, 
p.  677.) 

Fruit  Room. — Our  fruit  room  is  the  upper  room  of  a  square  building' 
against  ^the  garden  wall,  and  over  the  tool-house.  An  inside  stair  leads 
from  the  tool-house  up  to  the  fruit  room.  The  dimensions  of  it  are  nearly 
as  follows,  16  fl.  by  14  ft,  and  about  8  ft  high.  Around  the  sides  are 
shelves,  made  of  narrow  slips  of  wood,  rough  from  the  saw,  about  2  inches 
wide,  having  fully  half  an  inch  between  cveiy  one.    The  floor  is  very  open, 
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being  laid  down  a  few  years  ago  with  Huntingdon  willow  timber  before 
being  properly  seasoned.  It  having  now  become  well  dried,  and  having 
large  openings  between  every  board,  admits  a  free  current  of  air  by  opening 
a  trap-hole  (of  3  ft  by  nearly  2  ft)  over  head  in  the  fruit  room,  which  is 
quite  close  up  to  the  roofing,  composed  of  small  slating,  and  very  open,  the 
air  always  passing  through  it  quite  as  much  as  in  any  tile  roof.  The  tool- 
house  floor  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  fruit-room  floor ;  there  is  under  it 
a  lumber  store-room  of  some  7  to  8  feet  high.  This  buifding  stands  quite 
away  from  any  other,  ugainst  the  east  side  of  the  garden  wall,  and  the  roof 
meeting  at  a  centre.  Thus  much  for  position.  It  is  lighted  from  two 
windows  on  the  east  side ;  these  are  close  to  the  flooring,  each  2^  feet  by 
3  feet  Being  so  low,  the  light  is  never  very  strong ;  but  I  do  not  look  upon 
this  as  being  necessary.  Even  less  light  than  is  admitted  here  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  This  is  an  old  building,  fitted  up  a  few 
years  ago.  Owing  to  this  part  of  the  country  being  always  so  very  damp, 
especially  in  winter,  I  suggested  this  high  and  airy  place  being  tried  as  a 
fruit-room  ^tand  from  the  trial  made,  it  seems  to  answer  better  than  the  one 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  the  walls  in  damp  weath^  were  always  hanging 
full  of  moisture  like  large  drops  of  dew.  This  has  not  been  a  good  season 
for  apples  here,  many  of  the  fruit  became  decayed  and  blotchy  while  on  the 
trees ;  however,  those  that  were  sound  and  good  when  gathered  are  as  yet 
appearing  to  keep  well.  Pears  have  this  season  proved  a  better  crop  than 
in  general.  A  number  of  young  trees  have  produced  fruit  for  the  first 
time.— (Gorrfi  Jbur.,  1852,  p.  724.) 

Roses. — ^The  following  remarks  on  the  classification  of  the  rose,  with  a  * 
description  of  their  signs  of  distinction,  may  perhaps  be  of  some  interest  to 
your  readers.    They  are  from  the  Garten  und  Blumen  Zeitung : — 

M.  Carriere  divides  Roses  into  seven  main  classes : — 

1.  Perpetual  or  Portland  Roses. 

2.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  Portland. 

3.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  Bourbon. 

4.  Bourbon  Roses. 

5.  Noisette  Roses. 

6.  Bengal  Roses. 

7.  Tea  Roses. 

Signs  of  DisiincUon . 

€2a88  1. — Perpetual  or  Portland  Roses  have  fine  short  thorns,  which  ap- 
pear very  close  together,  cover  the  branches  almost  entirely,  and  give  them 
a  brownish  appearance.  The  branches  grow  erect  The  flower-stalks  are 
short  and  stifi*,  and  each  of  them  supports  usually  one  flower,  which  has  a 
somewhat  lengthened  calyx.  For  example:  Duchesse  de  Rohan,  Julie, 
Krudner,  Bernard,  Favorite,  and  others. 

Class  2. — Hybrid  Perpetuals,  from  Portland. — ^These  produce  erect  grow- 
ing  branches,  and  are  covered  with  hard  thorns,  which  vary  in  size  and 
strength.  They  assume  the  same  growth  as  the  Portland  Roses,  have  like- 
wise a  lengthened  calyx,  but  on  the  top  of  the  branches  there  are  some- 
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times  one,  three,  or  seven  flowers,  fomiing  a  stiff  and  erect  bdhqueL  Roae 
de  Quatre  Saisons  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  their  growth  and  their 
flowers ;  also  La  Reine,  Baronne  Prevost,  Jaques  Laffitte,  Madame  La&y, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Amandine,  Loais  Bonaparte,  Clementine  Seiinge^ 
Gloire  d'An^eis,  Comte  de  Montalivet,  &^c, 

Clas9  3. — Hybrid  PerpetuaU^  from  the  Ile-Bourbon. — ^It  seems  that  plants 
of  this  class  keep  the  balance  between  Perpetoal  and  Bonrbon  kinds :  they 
approach,  howevef,  in  appearance  more  to  the  latter.  The  sepals  of  the 
calyx  are  generally  very  strongly  fimbriated.  The  rounded  fonn  of  the 
calyx  is  also  another  sign  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
Portland  hybrids.  An  irregular  and  intricate  position  of  the  branches 
gives  them  a  peculiar  appearance.  Examples  are  Clementine  Deval,  Conate 
de  Bobinski,  Ernestine  de  Barante,  Colonel  Foissy,  G^ant  des  Bataillea, 
Vicomtesse  de  Belleval,  &c. 

Class  4. — Bourbon  Hoses. — The  wood  of  these  is  smooth ;  their  bnnehes 
are  sometimes  short,  terminating  with  a  single  flower.  But  the  bads  of 
some  kinds  are  strong,  and  produce  vigorous  shoots,  on  the  to^  of  which 
appear  from  three  to  twelve  flowers.  *The  thorns  at  the  base  are  tAxoog, 
carved,  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The  sepals  are 
oval,  rounded,  strong,  fimbriated,  smooth,  and  dark-green.  The  calyx  is 
rounded.  It  oflen  happens  that  the  branches  of  some  kinds  in  this  class 
grow  horizontally.  Examples :  La  Reine  des  De-Bourbon,  Madame  Des- 
prez,  Charles  Souchet,  Paul  Joseph,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Souvenir 
du  4  Mai,  Remond,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  &c. 

Class  5. — Noisette  Roses, — ^Their  foliage  has  much  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Tea  Roses,  but  their  branches  are  more  vigorous,  much  longer,  and 
terminated  by  numerous  flower-buds.  The  bark  of  the  branches  is  smoodi 
and  thorny.  Examples:  Lamarque,  Ophyrie,  Aim^e  Yibert,  Rose  Mille 
Ecus,  Noisette  Desprez,  &c 

Class  .6. — Bengal  Roses. — In  this  class  the  branches  are  nearly  without 
thorns,  the  bark  is  smooth,  the  sepals  are  more  or  less  prolonged  and  fim- 
briated, the  branches  seldom  bear  more  than  one  flower.  The  calyx  is 
rounded,  the  flowers  have  nearly  always  color,  whilst  those  of  the  Tea 
Roses  (with  which  this  class  is  in  close  relationship)  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, pale  white  or  yellowish.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  the  flowers  of  the 
BengaJ  Roses  are  veiy  seldom  scented.  Examples :  Bengale  Ordinaire, 
Cramoisie  Sup^rieure,  Prince  Eugene,  Eugene  Hardy,  Beaucarmin  du 
Luxembourg,  Augustine  Hersan,  &c. 

Oass  7. — Tea  Roses. — ^The  branches  have  a  very  smooth  bark,  and  have 
not  many  thorns.  The  leaves  are  glossy,  and  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  branches,  which  are  slender  and  not  very  long.  In  most  cases 
the  weight  of  the  flowers  bends  the  branches,  so  that  only  their  under-side 
is  seen.  Vigorous  examples  produce  sometimes  stronger  shoots,  which  are 
not  so  flexible,  and  bear  three  or  often  five  flowers  on  their  end,  as  Devo- 
niensis,  Safrano,  Souvenir  d^un  Ami,  Vicomtesse  Decazes,  Elisa  Sauvage, 
Bur6s,  Goubault,  MQir6,  &c.— (Gar<l  Jour.y  1852,  p.  724.) 

Plants  roa  PiLLAa-DEcoiUTiON.^Experience   of  the  usefiilness  of 
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the  common  Heliotrope  (Heliotropinm  peraviasam]  enables  me  to  come 
forward  as  its  advocate ;  and  I  t;an  justly  place  it  foremost  in  the  rank  of 
plants  for  adorning  pillars,  wires,  or  any  other  suitable  situation  of  a  cool 
eoneervatoiy  where  a  graceful  p3nramidal  appearance  would  be  deemed  an 
acquisition.  Few  lovers  of  plants  and  flowers  pass  through  our  conserva- 
tory without  'granting  their  tribute  of  praise  on  the  subject  under  notice, 
which  runs  up  a  pillar  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet,  and  about  three  feet 
diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  in  its  upward  progress  to  a  couple  of  leading 
ahoots,  forming  a  pyramid  of  pendent  branches,  with  clusters  of  flowers 
hanging  gracefully  from  the  extremities  of  each  of  them.  I  find  it  requisite 
to  pinch  all  the  laterals  proceeding  from  lost  year's  growth  of  the  leader,  or 
any  other  strong  shoot  protruding  without  the  boundary ;  it  induces  them  to 
throw  out  a  number  of  a  weaker  stump  or  flowering  shoots,  checking  their 
vigor  and  benefiting  those  underneath,  by  directing  the  current  of  sap  to 
them :  and  from  their  spurred  nature  from  repeated  pninings  they  break 
with  more  shoots  than  are  required :  the  weakest  should  be  weeded  out,  to 
allow  the  others  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  when  they  will  shoot  out 
rapidly  and  produce  that  much*admired  form,  the  pyramid.  The  useful- 
ness of  this  plant  for  the  conservatory  or  cut  bloom  may  be  best  understood 
when  I  say,  that  during  nine  months  of  the  year  it  is  covered  with  bloom. 
I  believe  it  would  prove  perpetual  were  pruning  not  requisite  to  keep  it  in 
*  form.  That  operation  is  performed  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  a  few 
weeks  after,  it  is  covered  with  a  lively  green,  and  its  growth  encouraged 
during  that  season  with  frequent  waterings  of  liquid  manure,  which  are  dis* 
continued  in  August.  After  that  time  the  plants  placed  upon  the  soil 
wherein  it  grows  supply  it  plentifully  with  the  water  that  has  passed 
through  them ;  and  the  increasing  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  with- 
drawal of  sun-heat  make  its  wants  more  moderate.  An  interesting  com- 
panion opposite  to  it — ^in  habit  and  foliage  resembling  it  very  much,  whilst 
in  the  color  of  the  flowers  it  forms  a  decided  contrast — is  the  lovely  and 
rich  scarlet-flowered  Salvia  gesneriflora.  Under  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Heliotrope  it  thrives  equally  well,  and  flowers  abundantly  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  Sollyea  linearis,  covering  a  third  pillar,  may  be  classed 
next  it  in  usefulness  for  cut  bloom,  but  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  former  in 
exhibiting  a  graceful  habit,  densely  studded  over  with  its  lovely  blue  blos- 
soms. It  is  said  to  grow  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand ;  here  it  grows 
and  flowers  freely  in^the  border  mixture,  which  originally  was  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  but  all  traces  of  the  latter  are  gone.  The  fourth  pillar  is  cov- 
ered with  Cytisus  racemosus,  with  its  evergreen  garb  and  flne  spikes  of 
yellow  bloom,  impartmg  a  cheering  influence  in  a  dull  period  of  the  year. 
The  time  required  to  cover  the  pillars  might  be  raised  as  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  such  slow-growing  plants  as  recommended  above.  The  same 
objection  is  applicable  to  our  flnest  exhibition  plants ;  and  who  grudges  the 
few  years  spent  in  bringing  them  to  that  acm^  of  perfection,  as  seen  in  the 
specimens  which  adorn  tne  show  tables  of  our  metropolitan  exhibitions  ? 
Or  it  might  be  got  over  by  planting  a  late  and  rapidly-growing  Fuchsia  at 
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a  considerable  distance  from  the  pillar,  where  ita  roots  nmj  not  iutetfiae 
with  those  plants  which  are  to  remain,  and  carrying  its  stems  ander  groand 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pillar,  clearing  its  branches  awaj,  as  they  clolhed  the 
part  under  iL  When  covered  it  might  be  removed,  or  better  allowed  to 
remain,  when  it  will  form  a  fine  umbel  and  showy  head  of  bloom  dnriiig  the 
summer  and  autumn  months. — ( Gard^  Jovar^  1652,  p.  724.) 

Earlt  Bulbs. — Through  the  medium  of  yoar  Calendar,  and  other  sources 
of  information,  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  forcing  gardeneis  has  been 
directed  to  the  importance  of  procuring  and  potting  their  bulbs  for  early 
forcing.  The  London  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  to  meet  this  demand  and 
accommodate  their  customers,  have  urged  the  Datch  groweis  to  forward 
them  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  consequence  is  that  now,  instead  of  receir- 
ing  the  bulbs  in  October,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  here  in  Aiignst,  or 
even  the  end  of  July.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  early  potting  or  plant- 
ing is  one  of  the  main  hinges  of  success  in  forcing  bolbs  for  Chnstmas 
decoration,  but  whether  early  potting  means  the  end  of  July  or  the  middle 
of  September,  is  a  matter  worth  defining.  We  all  know,  at  least  ereiy 
gardener  ought  to  know,  that  the  great  desideratum  in  bulb  management  is 
to  have  them  thoroughly  matured,  first  by  the  full  exposure  of  the  foliage 
to  light  and  atmospheric  influences  until  it  dies  off  naturally,  and  secondly 
by  slowly  drying  and  ripening  the  bulbs  afterwards  until  they  are  as  finn 
and  solid  as  possible.  Upon  this  thorough  ripening,  much  more  of  the  i 
cess  of  early  forcing  and  strong  flowers  depends  than  upon 
ripening  and  potting.  I  say  "  premature  ripening,"  because  I  believe,  in 
fact  I  have  had  the  information  direct  from  some  of  the  principal  growers  in 
Holland,  that  to  meet  this  early  demand  a  portion  of  the  bulbs  has  to  be 
taken  up  before  their  growth  is  completed ;  and  hence,  though  early,  they 
are  inmiature,  and  consequently  do  not  contain  the  elements  of  early  and 
vigorous  development. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  early  imported  bulbs  are  properly  matured,  to 
which  I  reply,  lest  them.  Take  a  dozen  bulbs  in  the  end  of  July,  weigh 
them,  and  then  let  them  remain  in  the  sun-scorched  and  gas-beated  seed- 
shop  window,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  will  have  lost  one-third  of  their  weight, 
and  will  in  consequence  have  quite  a  shrivelled  appearance.  Submit  a 
similar  quantity  of  later  imported  bulbs  to  the  same  test  m  September,  and 
they  will  scarcely  be  injured  at  alL  Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunder- 
stood ;  for  while  I  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  img^priety  of  importing 
bulbs  very  early,  I  do  not  wish  to  run  to  the  old  extreme  of  very  late  iub- 
portations.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  convinced — and  I  force  nany 
hundreds  annually — that  thoroughly  ripened  bulbs  potted  by'the  beginning 
of  October,  and  properly  treated  afterwards,  are  supeiior  for  blooming  ai 
Christmas  to  those  imported  in  July ;  in  fact,  having  more  true  sap  stored  opi 
they  will  produce  finer  spikes  of  bloom  than  the  early  imported  bulbs  po»i- 
biy  can  do. 

Pew  plants  pay  better  for  good  treatment  tlian  early  bulbs,  and  they 
delight  in  good  rich  soil,  such  as  mellow  loa  n  and  fresh  horse-dung  sweated 
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together  and  sfterwante  well  aerated,  mixed  with  aboat  one-third  of  per* 
fectlj  decomposed  three-year-old  cow-dung,  and  plenty  of  gritty  sand. 
Thus  potted  and  placed  in  a  frame,  if  upon  a  spent  hot-bed  all  the  better, 
and  covered  6  to  12  inches  deep  with  old  tan  or  ashes,  and  fully  exposed, 
except  to  drenching  rains,  they  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots  and  be  fit 
to  introduce  to  the  forcing-house  the  beginning  of  November.  Bulbs 
should  not  be  selected  for  their  size,  but  for  their  weight  and  solidity ;  a 
small  bulb  that  is  heavy  and  firm,  especially  about  the  point  of  growth,  will 
produce  a  much  finer  flower  than  one  double  the  size,  but  soft  and  scaly ; 
and  hence  it  is  not  right  to  estimate  bulbs  by  their  size,  so  much  as  by 
their  weight  and  proper  maturation. 

In  making  the  above  remarks  my  object  ia  to  check  the  early  importation 
of  bulbs,  by  showing  purchasers  the  impropriety  of  buying  them.  Bulbs 
imported  early  should  be  kept  cool  and  in  the  dark ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
have  good  flowers,  avoid  those  that  have  been  exposed  in  seed-shop  win- 
^wf^^Gard.  Cknm,,  1852,  p.  548.) 

The  Manetti  Rose. — Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  planted  two 
borders  with  pillar  Roses,  principally  of  varieties  of  hybrid  China  and 
hybrid  Bourbon ;  many  of  these  were  budded  on  the  Manetti,  the  remainder 
on  the  Dog  Rose ;  they  were  not  marked  but  planted  indiscriminately,  and 
all  about  the  difference  in  the  stocks  entirely  forgotten  till  some  time  about 
the  end  of  last  July,  when  I  was  attracted  by  the  extremely  vigorous  growth 
of  many  of  the  Roses  in  question,  in  contrast  with  others  in  the  same 
borders ;  this  led  to  examination  and  inquiry,  when  I  found  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  these  vigorous  growing  Roses,  were  budded  on  the  Manetti 
Rose,  the  others  on  the  Dog  Rose.  The  former  are  from  7  to  8  feet  in 
height,  and  among  them  are  the  following  sorts :  Baronne  Prevost,  Charles 
Duval,  Legonn^,  Parigot,  &.c.  They  are  now  10  years  old,  and  the  union 
of  the  bud  with  the  stock  ha  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 
Surely  tUs  is  evidence  enough  as  to  the  durable  quality  of  this  stock ;  but 
why  should  it  be  otherwise,  will  Messrs.  Lane  and  Paul  say?  Is  not  the 
Manetti  a  hybrid  China  Rose  ?  and  are  not  all  our  finest  autumnal  Roses  of 
the  same  race  ?  The  transition  must  therefore  be  less  than  when  a  bud  of 
a  hybrid  Rose  is  placed  in  a  Dog  Rose  stocL  I  ought  to  add,  that  the 
]nllar  Roses,  above  described,  are  growing  in  a  cold  wet  soil  on  a  subsoil 
of  clay.  I  have  hitherto  thought  the  Manetti  better  adapted  to  light 
sandy  soils,  in  which  I  have  always  ^observed  it  to  succeed  admirably.  I 
was  particularly  struck  this  summer  with  a  bed  of  the  Rose  G^ant  des 
Batailles,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Mickle,  of  Folkestone.  The  plants  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  most  vigorous  and  beautiful.  Two  or  three 
plants  in  the  same  bed  are  on  the  Dog  Rose ;  the  contrast  va  most  remarka- 
Ue.  Now,  the  soil  at  Folkestone  is  so  light  and  sandy  that  Roses  on  the 
Dog  Rose  seldom  or  never  succeed  well.  The  Manetti  Rose  stock  requires 
some  attention  as  to  the  time  of  budding,  and  care  in  not  giving  it  too  rich 
a  soil,  &e.  I  remember  finding  some  little  difficulty  in  its  management  at 
first;  and  so  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  the  above-named  gentlemen,  my 
good  friends  and  neighbors,  to  come  here  and  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship. 

TOL.    XYIII. ^NO.    XII.  71 
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I  dnU  require  only  a  modente  prenunm ;  if  they  are  teachable  and  docile  I 
will  treat  them  kindly ;  and  when  they  know  how  to  manage  this  stock  aa 
wen  as  I  do,  they  will  think  it  as  great  a  boon  to  the  Roee-grower  aa  all 
those  who  know  it  well  are  inclined  to  do ;  and  they  will  then,  I  am  mne, 
leave  off  ^  evil  epeaking"  about  this  poor  Rose.  How  beantiM  at  this  oso- 
ment  are  the  following  Roses  budded  on  it:  Standard  of  Marengo,  DocfafiOB 
of  Sutherland,  Baronne  Prerost,  Stranger,  Caroline  de  SanssI,  Baronne 
Hallez  (the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  Rose  ever  seen,)  G^ant  des  l^tani^ii^ 
Slc  In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  I  hare  jnst  been  looking  at  some 
Ifanetti  stocks,  trained  for  standards ;  these  made  shoots,  last  year,  8  feet 
in  length ;  they  are  this  season  ftstened  to  stakes,  have  not  been  praned, 
and  are  swelling  rapidly.  Owing  to  improved  agricoltnre  we  shall  lose  our 
Hedge  and  Dog  Briars,  and  then  for  standard  Rose  stocks. 
^  ^ftlien  all  our  Briars  are  "  gone  aad  spent/' 
Manetti  will  be  eicellesL 

[GanL  Cknn.,  1853,  p.  56SL) 


AaT.  n.    Foreign  Ablicet. 
ENGLAND. 


Dahlias  Ann  Dahlia  Exhibitions  of  1852. — ^The  season  jost  ckved 
hah  been  a  highly  favorable  one  for  dahlia  cultivators  in  England ;  and  tiie 
exhibitions  have  been  not  only  exceedingly  fine,  but  have  attracted  great 
attention.  Indeed,  the  taste  for  this  splendid  autumnal  flower  has  in  no 
wise  abated ;  on  the  contraiy,  there  seems  to  be  renewed  attention  given  to 
its  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  new  seedlings.  By  the  liberality  of 
Messrs.  Turner,  Keynes,  Boshell,  and  other  nur8er3rmen  and  florists,  nu- 
merous prizes,  from  £1  to  £5  each,  have  been  oflered  to  amateurs,  which 
has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  cultivators,  and  infused  fresh  zeal  into 
the  older  ones. 

The  season  with  us  has  been  far  more  favorable  than  that  of  1851.  The 
summer  was  exceedingly  dry ;  but  the  moist,  cool  and  prolonged  autumn, 
without  frost,  brought  forward  the  plants  rapidly ;  and  for  four  weeks,  we 
never  saw  a  finer  display  of  flowers.  « The  varieties  of  two  years  have 
thus  been  crowded  into  one ;  for  last  year  scarcely  a  new  variety  produced 
a  flower.  As  much  as  the  dahlia  has  been  im|»oved,  the  newer  oned  aicv 
fiur  in  advance  of  those  of  former  years.  One  would  indeed  suppose  the 
difference  could  not  be  so  great ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  sl^w 
the  difilerence. 

From  the  following  awards  at  some  of  the  leading  societies  around  Loo- 
don,  the  amateur  will  see  at  once  what  are  the  leading  flowers : — 

RoTAj.  South  Loimoif. — ^Best  twenty-four:  John  Edwards,  Snowflake, 
Toison  dX>r,  Queen  of  Yellows,  General  Fauchier,  Mrs.  Sddon,  Wellington^ 
Fearless,  Seraph,  Essex  Triumph,  Goliath,  Nil  Disperandum,  Triomphanl, 
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Morning  Star,  Queen  of  Wales,  Edward  Forster,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Elizabeth, 
El  Dorado,  Mr.  Seldon,  Napier,  Mrs.  Ashby,  Sir  R.  Whittington,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert, — ^to  Mr.  Drummond,  Bath. 

Salisbury  Horticultural  Fbte. — ^Best  twenty-four:  General  Fan- 
chier,  John  Edwards,  Seraph,  Fearless,  Mr.  Seldon,  R.  Cobden,  Annie 
Salter,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Princess  Radzville,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Malvina, 
Yellow  Standard,  Essex  Triumph,  Miss  Chaplin,  Negro,  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eirene,  Mr.  Herbert,  Model,  Sir  R.  Peel,  George  Glenny,  Queen  of 
Beauties,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Morning  Star,  El  Dorado,  and  Seedling, — ^to  Mr. 
J.  Keynes,  Salisbury. 

North  London  Floricultural. — ^Best  twenty*four:  Princess  Radz- 
ville, Negro,  Douglas  Jerrold,  John  Edwards,  Queen  of  Whites,  Mr. 
Herbert,  Malvina,  General  Fauchier,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Una,  Essex  Triumph, 
Annie  Salter,  Mr.  Seldon,  Magnificent,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Fearless, 
Sir  R.  Whittington,  Wellington,  Queen  of  the  East,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  F.  Jerome,  Goliath,  and  Triumphant, — ^to  Mr.  J.  Keynes. 

Daysntrt  Horticultural  and  Floral. — Best  twenty*four:  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  General  Fauchier,  Toison  d'Or,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Negro,  Mrs. 
Seldon,  Ambassador,  Seraph,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Mr.  Seldon,  Marchioness  of 
Comwallis,  R.  Cobden,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Privateer,  Admiral,  Sir  F.  Bathurst, 
Lady  Granville,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Essex  Triumph,  Roundhead,  Jenny 
Lind,  Grenadier,  Yellow  Superb,  and  Princess  Radzville, — ^to  Mr.  Holliday. 

Grand  Dahlia  Show  at  Edinburgh. — Best  twenty-four:  Plantagenet, 
iieneral  Fauchier,  Queen  of  Dahlias,  Princess  Radzville,  Greorge  Glenny, 
Mr.  Seldon,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Andromeda,  Princess  Louisa,  Bob,  Miss  Speers, 
Malvina,  Grantas  Gem,  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Yellow  Standard,  Essex 
Triumph,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Mr.  Herbert,  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  Lady  E.  Cath< 
cart.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Seraph,  Beauty  of  Versailles,  and  Sir  John  Fnuiklin, — ^to 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  the  Silver  Cup ;  value,  5  sovereigns. 

Trowbridge  Grand  Horticultural  and  Floral. — ^Best  twenty-four: 
Mrs.  Seldon,  R.  Cobden,  Douglas  Jenold,  General  Fauchier,  Madame 
Gaubert,  Anticipation,  Nero,  White  Defiance,  Morning  Star,  Fearless, 
Annie  Salter,  Goliath,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Miss  Chaplin,  John  Edwards,  Alice, 
Nonpariel,  Princess  Radzville,  Una,  Model,  Magnificent)  Duke  <^  Cam- 
bridge, and  Hon.  Mrs.  Herbert, — to  Mr.  Keynes,  the  silver  cup,  (5  guineas.) 

Fanct. — ^The  interest  in  this  class  is  increasing,  and  the  varieties,  both 
for  novelty  of  color  and  form,  have  been  greatly  improved,  so  that  they 
now  fully  equal  the  old  show  kinds.  The  following  are  the  prominent 
flowers  in  the  winning  stands : — ^Mrs.  Hansard,  Pheton,  Lady  Grenville, 
^  Emperor  de  Maroc,  Miss  Weyland,  Glorie  des  Keynes,  Flora  McJur, 
JBlizabeth,  Miss  Compton,  Miss  Bathurst,  Jetty  Trefib,  Madame  Bresmi, 
Jenny  Lind,  Mrs.  Willis,  Charles  Perry,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Princess 
Charlotte,  Maid  of  Lodi,  Kingfisher,  and  La  Jeanette.  Mrs.  Hansard 
received  an  extra  premium,  as  the  beH  fancy  variety  in  the  whole  exhibition. 

Seedlings.— rCertificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  Plantagenet, 
Bob,  and  Sir  J.  Franklin:  to  Mr.  Keynes,  for  Lilac  King  and  Wonderful : 
to  Mr.  Ranlings,  for  Brilliant 
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AmT.  IIL    HoHieuUwrtd  So€idk». 

Albaht  aud  It^K^ssELAxm  HomTTcui.TinL4i.  BaciKTT. — ^The  i 
ezhibitioD  was  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  in  Albanj, — ^Dr. 
Wendell  in  the  chair :  who,  in  some  appropriate  remarks,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Downing,  and  <^ered  some  resofai- 
tions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  which  were  nnanimoody 
adopted. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  aie  given  at  lengA,  but  we  only  have  room 
for  a  brief  abstract : — 

Faurr.. — CoL  Rathbone  exhibited  nine  varieties  of  grapes,  the  best  ever 
shown  before  the  society;  also  peaches,  pears,  dtc  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  49 
varieties  of  pears,  (not  for  competition,)  incloding  several  rare  kinds.  £0- 
wanger  &>  Barry,  Rochester,  53  var.  of  pears.  Willson,  Thoibam  di& 
Teller,  53  var.  of  peais,  and  several  of  apples,  peaches,  &c.  Fine  coUee- 
tions  of  pears,  and  other  fruits,  came  from  J.  D.  Mclntyre,  J.  S.  Goold,  V. 
P.  DoQw,  L.  Menand,  H.  T.  E.  Forster,  J.  Mayall,  E.  C.  Mcintosh,  E.  K 
Piatt,  R.  H.  Hart,  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon ;  J,  Meore,  Caynga  Bridge ;  Hon. 
A.  J.  Parker,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  £.  Wood,  and  othere.  The 
following  is  the  award  of  some  of  the  principal  prises: — 

pauouMs. 
Ap^Ut, — For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  Wikoo,  Thorbore 

&  Teller,  $3  00. 
Ptart. — For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  Wilson,  Thorbnm  & 
Teller,  $3  00.  . 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Jefierson  Mayell,  for  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,   Bartlett,   Seckel,  White  Doyenn^,  Belle  Lucrative,  and 
Beurr^  Gris  d'Hiver  Noavean,  $2  00. 
PtaAes, — Best  and  most  extensive  collection,  Willson,  Thorbom  dt 
Teller,  t3  00. 
Best  three  vars.,  to  Joel  Rathbone,  for  Cre(»rge  IV,  Bergen  Yellow, 
Red  Rareripe,  $0  00. 
Plums. — Best  and  most  extensive  collection,  E.  Doit,  $3  00. 
For  best  six  vars.,  to  E.  Doit,  for  Jefferson,  Red  Gage,  Imperial  Gage, 
Dorr's  Seedling,  Washington,  Deniston^s  Superb,  $2  00. 
Graptt^  foreign^  (open  culture,) — ^Best  two  vars.,  to  John  S.  Goold,  for 

Zinfindal  and  Sweet  Water,  $3  00. 
Grapet,  foreign^  (under  glasa.) — ^Best  exhibition,  to  Col.  Rathbone,  $3  00. 
Wiaiermehm. — Best  two  vars.,  to  CoL  Rathbone,  ibr  Black  Spanish  and 

Ice  Cream,  $3  00. 
MuAmelonM. — ^Best  one  variety,  to  J.  Mayell,  for  Green  Citron,  $1  00. 
Flowkss. — ^The  show  was  extensive  and  fine.    Bfr.  E.  M.  Van  Alstyne 
exhibited  81  var.  of  dahlias.    J.  Wilson,  40  var.  of  verbenas^  and  many 
other  flowers.    CoL  Rathbone,  42  var.  of  dahlias,  &c,  &c 

ra£MIX7MS. 

AiUuis.— For  the  best  display,  to  E.  M.  Van  Alstynej  $3  00. 
For  the  beet  twelve  varieties,  to  E.  M.  Van  Alstyne,  for  Mount  Blanc, 
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Princess  Radzville,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Prince  Albert,  Elizabeth,  Star, 
Sammit  of  Perfection,  Col.  Baker,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  Miss 
Vyse,  H3rpolite,  and  Triumph  de  Kestrick,  $2  00. 
Rosts. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  L.  Menand,  for  Geant  des  Batailles, 
Princess  Clementine,  Mad.  Desinrez,  Le  Grenadier,  Souvenir  des 
Desire,  La  Reine  and  Jupiter,  |p2  00. 
PMoxea, — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  L  Menand,  for  Alba  Perfecta, 
Princess  Marianne,  Anais  Chauviere,  Surpasse  Martin,  ^Lanrentia,* 
Fleur  de  Marie,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Lausauseur,  $3  00. 
German  Men. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Mr.  Newcomb,  $2  00. 
For  the  best  vase  bouquet,  round  one,  to  Jas.  Wilson,  $3  00. 
For  the  best  fiat  one,  to  Jas.  Wilson,  $2  00. 
For  the  best  and  most  beautiful  pair  of  hand  bouquets,  one  round  and 

one  flat,  to  Jas.  Wilson,  $2  00. 
For  the  best  basket  bouquet,  to  Mrs.  Emily  Newcomb,  of  Pitt3town,$2. 
For  the  best  and  most  appropriate  floral  design,  to  Mrs.-  Newcomb,  of 
Pittstown,  $3  00. 
Vegetables. — ^The  display  of  these  was  also  excellent:  Messrs.  Rath- 
bone  and  Coming  sending  fine  coUections. 

American  Institute. — ^The.  fair  of  this  institution  closed  on  the  30th 
of  October.    It  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held :  the  total 
receipts  are  estimated  at  (25,000.    The  show  of  fruits  and  flowers  was 
much  better  than  heretofore,  and  in  a  year  or  two  will  compare  favorably 
with  societies  exclusively  horticultural. 
The  following  are  the  principal  prizes  in  the  Horticultural  department : — 
To  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  for  apples,  silver  cup,  $8. 
To  W.  S.  Carpenter,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  for  fruit,  silver  medal. 
To  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  pears,  175  varieties,  silver  cup,  $8. 
To  J.  Briggs,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  for  pears,  silver  medal. 
To  W.  A.  Underbill,  Croton,  N.  Y.,  for  quinces,  silver  medal. 
To  J.  Pillaon,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  cranberries,  silver  medaL 
To  Mcintosh  &  Co.,  Cleaveland,  O.,  for  fruit,  silver  cup,  $8. 
To  R.  S.  Underbill,  for  grapes,  silver  medal. 

To  R.  L.  Colb,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  for  fcureign  grapes,  silver  medal.  ' 

To  J  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  roots  for  cattle,  silver  cup,  $8. 
To  M.  Donadi,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  for  roses,  silver  medal. 
To.  J.  Cranston,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  flowers,  silver  medal. 
To  G.  C.  Thorbum,  Astoria,  for  dahlias,  silver  cup,  $15. 
To.  4M.  DiNiadi,  for  dahlias,  silver  cup,  $10. 
To  J.  Shaw,  New  York,  for  dahlias,  silver  medal. 
To  T.  Dunlap,  for  dahlias,  silver  medal 
To  M.  Donadi,  Astoria,  for  flowers,  silver  cup,  $8. 
To  J.  A.  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  for  bouquets,  silver  cup,  $8. 
To  J.  Cranston,  for  bouquets,  silver  medal. 
To  T.  Cavanaugh,  New  York,  for  flowers,  silver  medal. 
New  Y8rk  State  Agricultural  Society. — ^The  Fair  at  Utica  was 
well  attended,  and  the  show  of  frait  was  one  of  the  best  ever  made  by  the 
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focietr.    Peaches  were  not  zmmerooa,  Irat  die  pemn  were  lur^,  btr,£=^:ac 
and  in  good  vtrietr.    The  princiin]  premfuizs  were  awded  u  fiCcws : — 

FECIT^ — AMATECH  U9T. 

•4|pp{e9^— Best  aO  raneties,  to  N.  &  EL  &  Hajvarl  B^igiitnoL  Mtsne 
Coanty,  f  10. 

2d  best,  to  J.  IL  SherriJl,  Hartford,  Oneida  CX,  g7. 

Best  10  var^  to  IL  R.  Hait,  Oneida  Col,  ^ 

2d  best,  to  J.  H.  SherviU,  ^. 
PeoTf.— Best  12  var^  to  H.  Vai],  Tror,  98. 

2d  best,  to  P.  Brintnall,  Utica,  $6. ' 

Best  6  var^  W.  R.  Coppock,  Bofialo,  fS. 

2d  best,  WoL  Tracy,  Utica,  fS. 
CoUtdion  o/Pean.—li€my  Vail,  Troy,  70  Tar.,  Hofcy'a  Colored  Fmita 
of  America. 

paOFESSIOXAI.  LIST. 

•%rfeff.~B€8t  20  var.,  A.  Frost  &>  Co.,  Rochester,  $ia 

2d  best,  to  T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Geneva,  $7. 

Best  10  var.,  to  J.  Morse,  Cayuga  Bridge,  $8. 

2d  best,  to  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  &,  Ca,  SyraciMe,  fS. 
PAxrv.^Best  12  var.,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  $& 

2d  best,  to  J.  Morse,  $6. 

Best  6  var.,  to  T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  $5. 

2d  best,  to  J.  Morse,  $3. 
Foreign  FhdL — Best  coUectioii,  104  yar.  of  pean,  Bilrer  medaL 


Art.  IV.    M(U$achusttts  HorticuUural  SocUhf, 

Saturday,  Odoher  16fA. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
to-day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  was  elected  a  member.  Adjourned  three  weds,  to 
November  6th. 

Odoher  23d  ExhMed.—FTom  the  President  of  the  Society,  peais— 
Urbaniste,  extra  superior,  Waterloo.  From  Hovey  dt  Co.,  peais — Swan^ 
Orange,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Doyenn^  Gris,  Princesse  Marianne,  Poire 
d'Albret,  Fulton,  Capsheaf,  Beurr6  Sterkman,  Grand  Soleil,  Brown  Beun^ 
St  Michael  Archangel;  grapes — Clinton,  Catawba.  From  J.  Prlchaid, 
grapes — Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Frankindale,  Syrian,  Black  Hamburgh, 
very  fine.  From  J.  Cass,  grapes — ^Isabella.  From  J.  C.  Holmes,  Michigan, 
20  varieties  of  pears.  From  R.  M.  Morse,  pears — ^Duchesse,  superior. 
From  H.  Vandine,  pears — Napoleon,  Pratt's  Bergamot,  and  8  other  var. ; 
quinces— ^Portugal;  apples.  From  George  Walsh,  peais — 7  var.  /From 
R.  Rogerson,  grapes — ^Isabella,  Catawba.  From  J.  J.  Stimso  J,  pears — St. 
Michael,  superior,  extra.  From  H.  Plympton,  Boston,  pears — St  Michael^ 
▼eiy  fine.    From  A.  W.  Stetson,  pean — ^Beuire  Diel,  fine.    From  B.  Har- 
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xiogton,  pears — Fnlton ;  apples  with  blossoms  on  the  same  stem.  From  A. 
Sowditch,  pears — St  Michael.  Prom  H.  Davenport,  Roxbuiy,  pears — ^Van 
Xieon  le  Clerc,  fine.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  pears— Beurre  Bosc,  very  fine ; 
Wilkinson,  fine.    From  Isaac  Fay,  pears — Seckel. 

From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — Damascus,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black 
Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh,  Syrian,  White  Frontignan.  From  S.  Dow- 
ner, Jr..  pears — Beurr^  Bosc,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Marie  Louise,  Bezi 
de  la  Motte,  Heathcot,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Napoleon,  Beurr6  d'Anjou, 
Madotte,  Urbaniste,  Duchesse,  Fulton,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  From 
Mrs.  L.  Spaulding,  apples— 4  var. ;  pears — 6  var.  From  M.  P.  Wilder, 
pears — St.  Michael,  very  fine,  received  from  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
From  J.  Brown,  Lynn,  apples — Hawthornden,  Seaver  Sweet,  Hubbardston, 
Bellfiower,  Minister,  Lyscom ;  pears — ^Fulton,  and  Althorp  Crassanne. 

Ihdts  ttsUd. — From  J.  S.  Cabot,  pears — Excellentissima.  From  Hovey 
&  Co.,  pears — Swanks  Orange,  Howell,  superior;  Beurr^  Benoits,  very 
fine ;  Doyenn^  de  Fais,  fine ;  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  very  fine ;  Oswego 
Beurr^,  Grand  Soleil :  grapes — Clinton. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

I-OR  DECSMBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  continued  open  weather  of  November  has  been  favorable  to  aU  out- 
door operations :  a  better  fall  for  transplanting  has  rarely  been  experienced, 
and  if  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it,  much  work,  which  in  severer  weather 
would  have  to  be  put  off  till  spring,  may  have  been  accomplished.  If  the 
season  continues  open  this  month,  planting  may  still  go  on ;  but  do  not 
neglect  other  work.  Protect  all  hedf-hardy  things,  such  as  grapevines, 
raspberries,  &c.,  and  give  every  fruit  tree  a  good  liberal  manuring,  which 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enriching  the  ground  and  protecting  the 
roots  from  severe  cold, 

Grape  Vines  in  the  vinery  and  cold  houses  may  now  be  pruned,  cleansed, 
washed,  and  put  in  order  for  the  spring ;  those  in  the  cold  houses,  protected 
from  frost  by  laying  down  and  covering  with  straw,  leaves  or  mats.  Cover 
the  .borders  with  three  inches  of  manure  if  not  yet  done.  Vines  in  the 
open  air  may  be  pruned  now ;  it  is  the  best  season  to  do  this. 

Strawberrt.Beds  should  be  covered  if  not  already  done. 

Raspberrt  Vines  should  also  be  protected  by  a  slight  covering  of  ma- 
nure or  earth. 

Fruit  Room.— Look  after  this  in  cold,  sharp  weather,  and  if  danger  of 
frost,  cover  well  with  mats  or  hay. 

Scions  may  now  be  cut  and  preserved  in  the  cellar  or  any  cool  place, 
half  buried  in  sand  or  soil. 

Label  and  name  all  fruit  trees,  where  the  old  ones  are  so  defaced  a«; 
likely  to  be  onintelligible  by  apiing. 
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FLOWER    DEPARTMEIIT. 

The  greenhouse  in  becember,  though  less  gay  than  either  of  the  winter 
months,  may  be  rendered  very  attractive  under  the  care  of  an  active,  think- 
ing gardener.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  till  the  month  arrives,  if  we  expect  a 
good  show  of  flowers,  but  early  preparation  must  be  made,  that  a  succession 
of  plants  may  be  on  hand  to  take  the  place  of  those  done  blooming.  As 
the  Chrysanthemums  go  out,  other  things  should  be  brought  in,  and,  by 
judicious  management,  a  fine  display  of  pretty  things  may  be  made  all  the 
month.  Gesnera  zebrina,  Epiphyllums,  Euphorbias,  monthly  Pinks,  Lon- 
icera  tiyginum.  Salvia  fulgens,  &c.,  are  all  handsome  plants  at  this  season. 
Some  of  them,  brought  into  the  wannest  end  of  the  house,  will  soon  expand 
their  flowers.    Such  plants  as  require  repotting  should  now  be  attended  to. 

Camellias  will  be  well  in  flower  by  the  close  of  the  month.  Water 
liberally,  syringe  occasionally,  and  look  over  and  bring  into  good  shape  all 
crooked  specimens. 

ChRTSANTHEMUMs,  done  blooming,  may  be  removed  to  a  frame  or  the 
open  ground,  where  they  may  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  leaves  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  from  breaking  the  pots, 

Japan  Lilies  may  be  potted  now,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  covered 
with  leaves  till  Februaiy  or  March. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  begin  to  make  their  growth;  keep  tiiem  rather 
dry,  and  train  out  the  shoots  that  they  may  make  bushy  specimens.  ^ 

OxALisEs,  done  flowering,  nlay  be  placed  away  on  %  shelf  onder  tfte 
stage,  and  those  coming  into  bloom,  take  their  places. 

Verbenas  will  soon  be  in  bloom ;  repot  all  that  require  it ;  train  np  to 
neat  stakes. 

Cinerarias  must  have  good  attention.  See  that  the  aphis  do  not  attack 
them.    Repot  if  necessary. 

Callas  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

Gladioluses  may  still  be  potted  if  not  already  done. 

Nemophilas  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

Roses,  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  in  September  or  October,  should  now 
be  pruned  and  brought  into  the  house.  Syringe  morning  and  evening  till 
they  are  well  broken  into  leaf. 

Heaths  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house:  water  sparingly 
and  syringe  occasionally. 

Pansies  in  pots  will  need  a  shift  the  last  of  the  month. 

Monthly  Carnations  and  Pinks  should  be  shifted  before  the  roots 
become  matted  around  the  pots. 

Azaleas  will  still  require  to  be  rather  sparingly  watered,  except  such  as 
may  be  placed  in  a  warmer  part  of  the  house  to  bloom. 

Holiotropss,  in  small  pots,  may  be  shifted  into  a  larger  size. 

Maurandias,  now  shifted,  will  soon  begin  to  grow,  and  will  .make  fine* 
flowering  plants. 

Ten- WEEK  STOCKS  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

Gloxinias  may  be  brought  into  the  warmest  part  of  the  house  the  last 
of  the  month.    They  will  make  early  flowering  plants. 

All  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  which  require  it  should  now  be  repotted. 
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